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A page of the Cologne 4U) edition (1525) of his translation of 

the New Testament. From the Grenville Fragment in the 
British Museum. The text on this facsimile page is Matt. iv. 

21-25, to v. 1-12. The Lutheranism in the note is evident, 
but this is one of the notes which is “ wholly Tyndale’s ” (so 
J. Baynes, who collated the fragment with Luther’s New 
Testament for Arber’s facsimile edition of Tyndale, 1871 ; 
q.v. p. 67). 

14. ST. THOMAS MORE.97 

The Title Page of the Dialogue against Tyndale , printed by John 
Rastall, 1529 : from the British Museum copy. 

15. ST. JOHN FISHER.256 

The autograph letter to Wolsey, written some time in May, 1527, 
answering the cardinal’s query whether the popes had the power 

to allow marriages with a deceased brother’s widow. The Latin 
text is printed in State Papers of Henry VIII y I, 189, and in 
Pocock, Records , I, 9-10. The original autograph is in the 
Public Record Office, S.P. 1/42, fos. 51, 51V. What is here re¬ 
produced is fol. 51, verso. It reads as follows : 

Alioqui frustra dixisset Christus Quicquid solveris in terra erit solutum 
et in coelis et quicquid aliigaveris in terra erit alligatum in coelis. Quum 
igitur apertissime constet Pontificem haud semel facto suo declarasse quod 
liceat in praedicto casu dispensare cum secundo fratre, hoc solum me vehementer 
moveret ad assentiendum, etiamsi [nullas omnino] rationes et probationes 
attulisset, sed essent ut dixi pares cum asseverationibus suis. 

Verum nunc quum plane perspiciam, et rationes efficaciores esse pro 
parte eorum qui Pontificis potestatem in hac re tuentur; quumque praeter 
hoc advertam quibua verbis et quam pleniasime tradita sit Pontifici potestas 
a Christo; quum et denique clarissimis {estunoniis jntelligam eiusmodi 
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dispensationem eflfectui saepius commendatam; nullus omnino scrupulus supcrest 
quin istud Pontifici liceat, ut cum fratre dispenset quatenus alterius fratris 
absque liberis defuncti conjugem accipiat. Ilabet itaque paucis tua cclsitudo 
quid ego super hac re sentiam. Jam reliquum est ut amplitudini tuae pro- 
speram et longaevam optem incolumitatem. Ex Roffa. Per me Sublimitati 
Devinctissimum Jo. Roffs. 

16. CARDINAL WOLSKY.257 

Autograph of his letter to Stephen Gardiner, 7 Feb., 1529* 
describing those qualities in himself which point him out as most 
suitable for the papacy. The letter, referred to infra, p. 183, n. 3, 
is printed in full in Pocock, Records , II, 607-608. The original is 
in the British Museum, Vitellius , B XI ; folio 57 of this, here 
reproduced, reads : 

Master Stevyns, albeit ye shall be sufficiently with your colleagues, by 
such instructions as be given to Monsieur Vincent, informed of the king’s 
mind and mine concerning my advancement unto the dignity Papal, not 
doubting but that for the singular devotion which ye bear towards the king 
and his affairs, both general and particular, and perfect love which ye hare 
towards me, ye will omit nothing that may be excogitate to serve and conduce 
to that purpose ; yet I thought convenient, for the more fervent expression of 
my mind in that behalf, to write unto you (as to the person whom I most 
entirely do trust, and by whom this thing shall be most pyghly set forth) these few 
words following of my own hand I doubt not but ye do profoundly consider 
as well the state wherein the Church and all Christendom doth stand now 
presently, as also the state of this realm, and of the king’s secret matter, which 
if it should be brought to pass by any other mean than by the authority of the 
Church, I account this prince and realm utterly undone : therefore it is ex¬ 
pedient to have such one to be Pope and common father of all princes as may, 
can, and will give remedy to the premises. 

And albeit I count myself much unhable, and that it shall be now incom¬ 
modious, in this mine old age, to be the said common father, yet when all 
things be well pondered, and the qualities of all the cardinals well considered 
(absit verbum iactantiae ) there shall be none found that can and will set remedy 
in the foresaid things, blit only the Cardinal Ebor, whose good will and zeal 
is not to you, of all men, unknown. And were .... 

17. WILLIAM WARHAM.272 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s “ Defence ”, prepared in 
1532, shortly before his death, in anticipation of his arrest under 
the Praemunire statutes. It is referred to infra , pp. 240-241, and 
is printed in full in the Dublin Review , April, 1894 (vol. cxiv, 
pp. 401-416) and summarised in L.P., V, no. 1247. The original is 
in the Record Office, vol. S.P. 1/70, fos. 245-263. What is here 
reproduced is fol. 256, which reads as follows : 

for a man knowing the danger may the better avoy . . . may appear by the said 
Popes writing how streithely lordc Henry Chichely Archebusshop of Canter¬ 
bury because he did not resis . . . and speke ayenst th* acte of premunire as 
much as in hym lay of the which writing to the said Archebusshop I wol reherse 
som partes after I have showed partes of that the said Pope wrote to the said 
King, which followcth 

Martinus episcopus , servus serrorum Dei charissimo in Christo filio henrico regi 
Angliae illustri safutem et Aphcarn Ben. Quum omms divina et Humana ratio vetet 
&c . 

And my lordes where mention is and hath be made to you to defende 
this matier that is nowe in question by the swerde, I doubt not but that ye beeing 
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noble, wise, and discrete men and goddes knightes wol be right wel advised 
to drawe yor swerdes in any suche case as this is, in the which by the grace of 
God and the Kinges, no need shalbe to drawe any sworde or to make mention 
of any such violence seeing that by this consecration ther is nothing doon 
ayenst the Kinges graces crowne and regalite which shuld provoke or deserve 
his high despleasur. Spetially wher by that consecration I entended nothing lesse 
than to displease the Kinges grace, I take God to my record. 

And ye my lordes seeing that this case that I am put to trouble for is 
one of the Articles that Saincte Thomas of Cant rebury dyed for, I trust ye wol not 
drawe yor swordes to the displeasur of God and of Sancte Thomas in this behalve, 
into whose holy handes I recommende this my cause and the cause of the Churche. 

For 1 doubtc not but that ye have herde befor this tyme howe how the knights 
that exercised their swords ayenst Sancte Thomas for this article and others 
wer punisshed of God for their gretc presumption and mysdooing. So as unto 
this present day the punisshement of them remayneth in their bloode and 
generation. 

And in case ye shuld be so noted by other folks instigation and ungodly 
meanes to drawe yor swerds in this case and to hewc me to smal peces (which 
God forbede ye shuld doo) yet I thvnke it were better for me to suffre the 
same than ayenst my conscience to confesse this Article to be a premunire for 
which Sancte Thomas dyed, l or I see not howe I shuld graunte it and by my so 
graunting shuld bring the Churches of Christe into suche perpetual bondage 
that I and my successors shuld not consecrate a busshop but at princes pleasures, 
but that thereby I shuld dampne my soule for wher Sancte Thomas saved his 
soule and is a gloriouse sancte in hevyn for the denying of this Article, and 
others, I see not hut that I, dooing expressly contrarie to that that Sancte 
Thomas dyd (for the which he was made a Sancte) and confessing this ro be a 
premunire ; shuld dampne my soule. 

18 and 19. THOMAS CRANMKR . . between pp. 272 and 273 

The Archbishop’s letter to Cromwell of April 17, 1534, in which 
he proposes that Fisher and More be allowed, secretly, to swear not 
to the whole contents of the Act of Succession (25 Henry VIII, 
c. 22) but only to bear allegiance to the heirs of Henry and Anne 
Boleyn. It is powerful evidence of the universal prestige of the 
two saints. The original autograph is in the British Museum, 
Cleopatra , E VI, fol. 175 and verso. The text reads : 

Right worshipful master Cromwell, after most hearty commendations, See. 

I doubt not but you do right well remember that my Ix>rd of Rochester and 
Master More were contented to be sworn to the Act of the king’s succession, 
but not to the preamble of the same. What was the cause of their refusal 
I am uncertain, and they would by no means express the same. Nevertheless, 
it must needs be cither the diminution of the authority of the Bishop of Rome, 
or else the reprobation of the king’s first pretensed matrimony. But if they 
do obstinately persist in their opinions of the preamble, yet meseemeth it 
should not be refused, if they will be sworn to the very Act of Succession, so 
that they will be sworn to maintain the same against all powers and potentates. 

For hereby shall be a great occasion to satisfy the princess dowager and 
the Lady Mary, which do think that they should damn their souls if they 
should abandon and relinquish their estates. And not only it should stop 
the mouths of them, but also of the emperor and other their friends, if they 
give as much credence to my Lord of Rochester and Master More speaking or 
doing against them, as they hitherto have done, and thought that all should 
have done, when they spake and did with them. 

And peradventure, it should be a good quietation to many other within 
this realm, if such men should say that the succession comprised within the 
said Act is good and according to God’s laws. For then, I think, there is not 
one within this realm that would once reclaim against it. 
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And whereas divers persons, either of a wilfulness will not, or of an in¬ 
durate and invertible conscience cannot, alter from their opinions of the king s 
first pretensed marriage (wherein they have once said their minds, and percase 
have a persuasion in their heads that if they should now vary therefrom their 
fame and estimation were distained for ever), or else of the authority of the 
Bishop of Rome ; yet, if all the realm with one accord w'ould apprehend the 
said succession, in my judgment it is a thing to be amplected and embraced. 

Which thing, though I trust surely in God that it shall be brought to pass, 
yet hereunto might not a little avail the consent and oaths of these two persons, 
the Bishop of Rochester and Master More, with their adherents, or, rather, 
confederates. 

And if the king’s pleasure so were their said oaths might be suppressed, 
but when and where his highness might take some commodity by the publishing 
of the same. Thus Our Lord have you ever in His conservation. 

From my manor at Croydon, the 17th day of April. 

Your own assured ever, 

THOMAS CANTUAR. 

20. THOMAS CROMWELL.273 

The Secretary’s reply to Cranmer’s letter in the last plate. It 
is the king, says Cromwell, who will not consent to Cranmer’s 
suggestion, and forbids the archbishop to raise the matter again. 

The reason Henry gives for his refusal shows that, by implication 
and in the king’s intention, this first succession act and the oath 
that went with it, are very truly what they have often been 
popularly styled, viz., an act and an oath acknowledging a Royal 
Supremacy in place of the Papal Primacy. The original, in a clerk’s 
hand, with corrections by Cromwell, is in the Public Record 
Office, S.P. 1/83, fol. 98, and verso. The plate gives the text 
(Merriman, I, 381) from * onwards. Cromwell’s hand begins at f : 

My Lorde after myne humble commendacions it may please your grace 
to be advertesed that I have receyved your lettres and shewed the same to the 
kinges highness who perceyving your mynde and opynyon is that it were good 
that the bisshop of Rochester and Mr. More should be sworn to the acte of 
the kinges succession and not to the preamble of the same, thinketh that if 
their othe should be so taken it were an occasion to all men to refuse the hole 
or at lest the lyke. For in case they be sworn to the succession and not to the 
preamble it is thought that it might be taken not onlie as a confirmacion of the 
Bisshop of Rome his auctoryte but also as a reprobacion of the kinges second 
marriage wherefore to thin tent that no such thinges should be brought into 
the heddes of the people by the ensample of the said Bisshop of Rochester 
and Mr. More the kinges highnes in no wise willeth but that they shalbe 
sworn aswell to the # preamble as to the actc of Succession t in no maner of 
wyse. Wherefore his grace specyallye trustyth that ye will in no wyse suppose 
attempt or move him to the Contrarye. For as hys grace Suppossyth that 
that maner of Swerying yf yt shold be sufferyd myght be an utter destruccyon to 
his hole Cause and Also to the effecte of the law made For the same. 

[At t crossed out is this : “ For the conducing whereof to effecte the 
kinges highnes hath specyall trust and expectation in your graces approved 
wisedom and dexteryte and thus the holie trynyte. . . .”] 

21. KING HENRY VIII.288 

Title Page of the king’s propaganda pamphlet, A Glasse of the 
Truthe, from the copy in the British Museum, This tract is 
analysed infra, pp. 248-252. 
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22 and 23. ST. THOMAS MORE . . between pp. 288 and 289 

Autograph letter to Thomas Cromwell, of March 5,1534. The full 
text of this long letter is printed in Rogers, Correspondence of Sir 
Thomas More> pp. 491-501. The original is in the British Museum, 
Cleopatra , E VI, and in the pages here reproduced (fol. 150 and 
verso) the saint tells how, since he first came to know it, he has 
never doubted that the authority of the pope as ruler of the whole 
Church of Christ on earth is a thing divinely established. The 
text here reproduced (Rogers, 497-498) reads as follows : 

. . . his other faithfull subgiettis faithfully pray to God for his Grace and 
hers both, long to lyve and well and theyr noble issue to, in such wise as may be 
the pleasure of God, honor and surety to theym selfe, reste, peace, welth and 
profit vnto this noble realme. 

As towching the thyrde pointe, the prymatie of the Pope, I no thing medle in 
the mater. Trowth it is, that as I told yow, whan yow desyred me to shew 
yow what I thowght therin, I was my selfe some tyme not of the mynd that the 
primatie of that see [apostolique (struck out)] ahold be bygone by thinstitution 
of God, vntill that 1 redd in that mater those thingis that the Kyngis Highnes 
had written in his moost famouse booke agaynst the heresyes of Marten 
Luther, at the fyrst reding wherof I moved the Kyngis Highnes either to leve 
owt that point, or ellvse to towche it more slenderly for dowt of such thingis 
as after myght happe to fall in question bytwem his Highnes and some pope 
as bytwene pryncis and popis dyverse tymis [Folio 150 v. begins here] have done. 

W her vnto his Highnes answered me, that He wold in no wise eny thing minishc 
of that mater, of which thing his Highnes shewed me a secrete cause wherof 1 
neuer had eny thing herd byfore. But surely after that I had redd his Gracis 
boke therin, and so many other thingis as I have sene in that point by this 
continuaunce of these x yere synnys and more have founden in effecte the 
substaunce of all the holy doctors from Saynt Ignatius, disciple to Saynt John 
th Evangelist, vnto our awne dayes both Latynis and Grckis so consonaun(t) 
and agreing in that point, and the thing by such generall counsailis so con- 
finned also, that in good faith I neuer neither redd nor herd eny thing of such 
effect on the tother syde, that euer could lede me to thinke that my conscience 
were well discharged, but rather in right great perell if I shold folow the tother 
syde and deny the primatie to be provided by God, which if we did, yit can 
I no thing (as I shewed yow) perceive eny commoditie that euer could come by 
that denyall, ffor that [the (struck out)] primatie is at the leist w'ise instituted 
by the corps of Christendom and for a great vrgent cause in avoiding of scysmes 
and corroborate by continuall succession more than the space of a thowsand 
yere [sith the tyme of holy S. Gregory (struck out)] at the leist ffor there are 
passed almoost a thowsand yere sith the . . . 

24. REGINALD POLE.289 

A page from the first edition (Rome, 1536) of the Pro Ecclesiasticae 
Unitatis Defensione } from the copy in the possession of Richard 
O’Sullivan, K.C. It is on this page that the passage occurs 
which is translated infra , p. 159. 

25. THOMAS, LORD DARCY.304 

The autograph of his letter to the Duke of Norfolk of November 

II > I 53^> scorning the duke’s hint that he should betray Aske. 

“ In writing this letter Darcy, as perhaps he knew, signed his 
own death warrant. No past service, no future pardon, could 
protect a man who so boldly exalted his own honour above 
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the King’s pleasure ”. So the historian of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace (Dodds, I, 293). The letter, calendared in L.P., XI, 

1045, is in the Record Office, S.P. 1 /i 11, fos. 67-71 . What is here 
reproduced is fo. 68 ; it reads as follows : 

. . . and „to the last article, wherin your lordship advices me, quyke or ded 
to take Aske, wich ye think by police I may bryng too passe, & if so I shoki 
attaine the Kyng is hye favour therby, [MS. tom : word[s] lost] my frendes 
to rescuss them [MS. tom] self much honour alays [my good lord . . .] that ever 
ye being a man of so grete [MS. tom] you shold advice or chuse mee a man to be of 
eny such sort or favour to betray or dissav eny liffyng man, french man, scott, yea 
or a turke. Of my faith, to gett & wyn to me 8 c myne heyres fower of the 
best Dukes landdes in France [” or to be Kyng there ”, in margin] I wold nott 
doo it to no liffyng person. 

But whatt I [MS. torn] can doo that becumes a trewe knyght & subiect to doo 
for hys sovern lord shalbe redy as his grace shall command mee or as ye of your 
honour shall advice mee for I her use so much that wold of my faith serve hys 
mageste dayle in hys skolere withowtt to reseyv one peny renttes of my landes 
dyryng my short lyff so that thes bussiness wher broght to good pass & stay 
to God is please & the Kyngis, 8 c with hys gracius favour I am sewer that my 
partte therin hath 8 c shall may appeere lyke a clenn trew honest man, & therein 
I beseich your lordship to gyv credence to the said berer 8c thus in all your 
honourabill affairs owr lord be your governour. Written at my cabann of Temp- 
pilhirst the Xlth day of November at VI of the cloke in the evy[n]. 

26 and 27. THOMAS HOWARD, 3RD DUKE OF NORFOLK 

between pp. 304 and 305 

The letter to Henry VIII of October 25, 1536, printed in full infra , 
pp. 304-305. The original autograph, here reproduced, is in the 
Public Record Office, S.P. 1/109, fos. 96 and 96 v. 

28. THE LAST OF ROBERT ASKE.305 

Aske’s letter written to Cromwell from the Tower a short time 
before his removal to York for execution. It is calendared in L.P., 

XII, 1224 (3) and the original is in the Record Office, S.P. 1/120, 
fos. 134, 134 v. The condemned man begs pardon for his offences, 
asks that a few debts be paid, and begs once again for his life. 

The passage reproduced is from fol. 134 verso> and it reads : 

to my brother terme of my lyf and that by your lordship mcasnes the 
Kinges highnes wold be gracius soveryng lord to them for they never affcndyd 
his grace nor wer with me acouncell in no act during al this tyme but fled into 
woodes and feldis good my lord by way of cherite extend your petie herein 
& I most humbly aske the Kinges highnes 8 c al his Councell 8 c lordes lowly 
forgevynge for any myne offences or words attempted or sayd ayenst his grace 
or any of them any tyme in my lyfe 8 c that his grace wold save my lyf if it be 
his pieasvur to be his bedmen in perpetual imprison or els to late me be full 
ded or that I be dismembre that I may [?] piously gif my spent to God with out 
more panye & that I [?] desire for the honour of God 8 c for charite 8 c I shall 
trewly pray for his grace & al his councell that Jesu may p[?][reserve them] in 
favour both body 8 c soull. 

(Signed) ROBT. ASKE. 


29. MARSIGLIO OF PADUA. 

Title page of William Marshall’s English translation of the 
Defensor Pads, 1535; from the copy in the British Museum. 
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30. STEPHEN GARDINER.321 

The title-page of the De Vera Obedientia from the copy of the 
original edition (London, 1535), in the British Museum. 
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W. W. Winter for No. 4. 



PART I 

THE ENGLISH SCENE 



Chapter I 


A WORLD IN REVOLUTION 

ALL SAINTS* EVE, 1517, and Dr. Martin Luther of the order of Hermits 
Z\of St. Augustine, sub-prior of their monastery of Wittenberg in 
JL JL Saxony, professor of Sacred Scripture in the town’s newly-founded 
university, 1 has been attending to his own contribution to the morrow’s 
celebrations. All Saints* Day is, at Wittenberg, the patronal feast of the 
castle church which serves, at the same time, as the church of the uni¬ 
versity. It is the day when the Elector’s great collection of relics is shown 
for veneration, and pilgrims crowd in from all over his dominions to gain 
the indulgences with which, at his petition, the popes have enriched this 
local cult. At Jutenborg, ten miles away, and beyond the frontier, 
there has just arrived the caravan of John Tetzel, a Friar Preacher, com¬ 
missioned by the Archbishop of Mainz to preach the new indulgences 
put out by the pope, Leo X, in aid of the rebuilding of St. Peter’s church 
at Rome. 

The Elector has not allowed Tetzel to cross that frontier. 

Here is one of those moments when the rivalry of vested interests takes 
shape before the eyes of all. It is the appropriate moment for the young 
professor of Wittenberg—he is nearing his thirty-fourth birthday—to secure 
for the new interpretation of the Christian faith which his studies have 
evolved during these last five years, a wider publicity than the interest of 
theologians in rival universities in the heart of Germany. He has, then, 
drafted his thesis sheet, ninety-five propositions about the theory and practice 
of Indulgences, about the share of the pope and the archbishop in the matter, 
about the way Tetzel has been preaching this particular indulgence, and 
about the effect of all this on the religious life of the faithful Catholic. He 
has had the challenge posted, where all such challenges are posted, on the 
door of the university church, and he has sent a copy to the archbishop, 
with a respectful letter. All unwittingly Dr. Martin Luther has loosened a 
few stones so placed that, as they move, a whole crumbling fabric will clatter 
to the ground. The Reformation has begun. 

Our business is the story of the Reformation in England. And it would 
seem the most evident way to begin the account by considering what kind 
of a place England was in that year, 1517, the eighth and ninth year of the 
reign of King Henry VIII. Let it be emphasised that it is England alone 

1 Wittenberg was then a town of 2,000-3,000 inliabitants, its religious life dominated by 
the house of Augustinian Friars; the university was founded in 1502, by the Elector still 
reigning, Frederick George. 
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with which this book will deal. Ireland is, at this time, an all but independent 
country, over which the English control is but a name, outside three or four 
towns and their hinterland. Scotland is a wholly independent kingdom, and 
traditionally hostile to England. Wales, though owning the rule of the 
English king, is a separate principality, not governed as England is governed, 1 
and so much a foreign country to England that its history cannot be considered 
as a part of English history. 

This England of 1517 is a country so different in kind from the England 
which we, and all the English of the last 150 years, have known, that it is 
hardly too much to say it would seem a foreign country to us did we come 
upon it suddenly—a foreign country where the people were yet, in character, 
evidently akin to us and of our speech, many things familiar, but a world 
fundamentally different. 2 3 

The Englishman of to-day is a townsman. Then he was a countryman. 
This is not merely the more obvious difference that there were then, nowhere 
in the world, towns anything like so great as those in which most of us grow 
up. But at that time no Englishman, even if lie lived in the heart of the 
capital itself, was more than a quarter of an hour’s walk from open country 
which stretched for miles, unbroken by any aggregation more important 
than a large village. England, with barely one-fifteenth of its present 
population, 8 was a country as predominantly agricultural as the Brittany or 
Connemara of to-day ; a Brittany or Connemara all but devoid of roads, 
where a few weeks of bad weather would habitually mean the real isolation 
of whole communities, and where whoever had no horse must travel afoot. 
Compared with the lands of the contemporary kings of France and Spain the 
realm of Henry VIII was indeed exiguous, and the wealth of this England 
'‘lay in her fields ”. 4 * 

The total population of England when William the Conqueror’s organising 
genius produced the Domesday Book in 1086 was, it is reckoned, about one 
and three-quarter million people. By the time of the Black Death, nearly 
three hundred years later, it had risen to perhaps four million. That 
catastrophe suddenly lowered the population by between a third and a half; 
and a succession of plagues in subsequent years 6 * —some of them only less 
disastrous than the Black Death itself—so retarded the recovery that, for 
the next century and a half, the population did not notably increase. 
In the opening years of the sixteenth century it was round about three 
million. 6 

1 The four Welsh bishops had seats in the House of Lords, but Wales was not represented 
in the House of Commons. 

* The greatest difference, of course, would be the active presence of a different religion— 
but of this 1 do not wish to speak for the moment. 

3 An average density of 60 only to the square mile. 4 Lipson, II, 151. 

* To say nothing of the epidemics of the later fourteenth century—the great plague of 

1361 for example—there were bad outbreaks in 1471 and 1473 ; then in 1483 the first 
appearance of a new horror, the " sweating sickness ”, that was to afHict England at intervals 
for the next seventy years. Vickers, 500. 

6 Black, 195, 2} to 3 million in 1559. The Poll Tax returns for 1377 give the lay popula¬ 

tion (over 14 years old) as 1,361,478. 
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The population of London at that time has been very variously estimated 
at between 50,000 and 100,000. In the course of the next century it was to 
increase very much more rapidly than the general population of the country, 
an anomaly as evident to rulers then as it is now, and as much a problem to 
Elizabeth and to James I as it is proving to sociologists to-day. 1 No other 
town, in 1517, was in anything comparable to London. The combined 
population of the next three largest cities was indeed little more than equal 
to that of the capital. These were Bristol, York and Norwich. There were 
a number of towns of five thousand people, and then came the generality of 
what was called a town, large villages of two, three and four thousand. 
Half a dozen streets, half a mile long at the most, crossed by fewer streets 
still, and shorter; a market place; some churches; one or more monasteries— 
such was the English city upon which came the many revolutions of the 
sixteenth century and, greatest of them all, the Reformation. 2 “ The cities 
in England are few and small,'’ Dr. Nicholas Sander had to explain to the 
Cardinal Protector of England, in 1561. 3 Ten minutes’ walk would take a 
man from wall to wall of all but the four or five greatest of them. 4 

They were indeed petty resources, materially, from which had been 
produced the achievement of medieval England: the architecture, the 
learning, the law, the place in commerce, the great military exploits, the 

1 Birnie, 94, who gives 50,000 for 1500; 240,oc» for 1603 (the death of Elizabeth) ; 
580,000 for 1650 (the first year of the Commonwealth) ; Black suggests 120,000 for 1558 
(P. * 95 )- 

* In Harvey’s Castles and Walled Towns of England and Wales , pp. 200-242, there are 
details of the size of some twenty English towns. The measurements which follow', in this 
note (taken from this book), are the lengths in yards of the greatest distances within the 
walla ; the towns vary in shape, more or less irregular rectangles, circles, ovals : Norwich, 
1,760 by 2,340 ; Coventry and Winchelsea, 1,760 by 880 ; Lynn, 900 by 2,200 ; Yarmouth, 
1,760 by 580 ; Northampton, 900 by x,ioo ; Canterbury, 880 by 1,060 ; Winchester, 880 
by 750 ; Oxford, 500 by 1,200 ; Chichester, 800 by 750 ; Carlisle, 500 by 1,000 ; Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 880 by 550 ; Southampton, 880 by 390 ; Rochester, 500 by 350 ; Bath, 400 by 350. 
This author gives 153 acres as the area within the walls at Yarmouth, 150 acres at Winchelsea, 
50 acres at Stafford, 30 acres at Rochester. The following measurements of circuits of the 
wails are also given : Coventry, 3 miles ; York, 2$ miles ; Canterbury and Chester, 2 miles 
each ; Hereford, i| miles nearly ; Ludlow, 1 mile nearly. Harvey prints plans of Leicester, 
Southampton and Bristol. There are reproductions of sixteenth-century plans of Exeter 
in Rote-Troupe*s Western Rebellion and in Freeman’s Exeter (Historic Towns series). William 
Smith’s Particular Description of England (written in 1588, printed privately in 1879 by 
H. B. Wheatley and E. W. Ashbee) gives bird’s-eye views of the following seven cities : 
Canterbury, Rochester, Bath, Cambridge, Bristol, Norwich and London ; and “ profile 
sketches ” of Winchester, Colchester, Salisbury, Chester, Oxford, Coventry, Lichfield, 
Stafford. 

• Italy—the north and the centre—was exceptionally wxll populated. When England, 
half-way through the fourteenth century, had perhaps 4,000,000 people, Italy had 10,000,000. 
The proportion between the two countries seems to have been still maintained 150 years later. 
At to the Low Countries, there were several towns much greater than Henry VIII’s London, 
and many to equal it. Germany, on the other hand, is noted as a country of small towns, 
the largest of its 150 cities had no more than 35,000 people. 

4 The records of the commission of 1547 for the suppression of chantries, published in 
Leach, English Schools and the Reformation (1896), give details of the population in x 14 parishes 
scattered through twenty-five counties. From these are taken the details which follow of 
parishes with 1,000 and more ” houseling people ”, i.e., of an age (14) to be bound by the 
ecclesiastical precept to receive Holy Communion at Easter. The notes in parenthesis are 
from the record, and the figures for Beverley are given as the population of the town :— 
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prestige of kings like Henry VII, such international fame as Wolsey enjoyed. 
It was indeed a small stage on which the protagonists of the Reformation 
were presently to crowd their action, Henry VIII, More, Cromwell, Cranmer 
and Gardner, Somerset, Elizabeth, Cecil and the rest, and to set the play to 
which all Europe then, and for centuries thenceforward, gave the closest 
practical attention. 

And when the internal structure of that England is studied, the stage 
appears still more confined. In the national action of our own times every 
part of the country has its continuous share. Four hundred years ago it was 
far otherwise. 1 The scanty population was by no means evenly spread over 
the fifty thousand square miles of English land ; and perhaps a good half of 
it w*as concentrated in that less than a tliird of the country contained in the 
area, north of the Thames, east of the Severn, south of the Trent and 
Humber. Here w r as the capital; here were the two universities ; the great 
port of Bristol, the great industrial centre of Norwich, and the greater part 
of the English towns. 2 Here, also, were the bulk of the religious houses, 
the monasteries, friaries and hospitals. 

This is to be the story of a religious revolution. But it w r as not, thereby, 
a revolution that only affected the clergy, or that chiefly affected them. The 
chief agents in that revolution w r ere by no means all of them clergy—nor 
indeed the principal part of the agents. And the mass of those w r hom the 
revolution affected w f ere the peasants and farmers, the weavers and clothiers, 
the craftsmen, the traders, the artisans. It was the ordinary Englishman, 
in the hundred employments of everyday life, who profited or suffered, 
supported or opposed, welcomed or merely accepted, the changes which for 
the sixty years and more after 1517 were to be continuously at work upon 
English religion. These changes in the nation's religion—a matter wdiich, 
far more than to-day, was closely bound up with all the employments of 
everyday life—did not, of course, take place in any kind of academic or 
theological isolation. And they were by no means the only changes which, 


5,000 Beverley 
3,000 Bury St. Edmunds 
(two parish churches) 
Stafford 

2,400 Tamworth 
2,000 Birmingham 
Oswestry 
Warrington 
Blackburn 
Rotherham 
Lavenham—Suffolk 
Barnstaple 
Bodmin 
Brailes—Warn. 


1,800 Nantwich 
Ludlow 
Leominster 
1,652 Salisbury 

(St. Thomas’ parish) 
x ,6oo Tewkesbury 
Shrewsbury 
(St. Chad’s parish) 

S tratford -on - Avon 
(ten miles compass) 
Hull (Holy Trinity) 
Alnwick 

1,400 Cirencester 


,300 Skipton 

,290 Giggleswick-in-Craven 
,200 Penryn—Cornwall 
,150 Morpeth 
,100 Witney 
Sed burgh 

,056 Marlborough 
,000 Liskeard 

Odiam—Hants. 
Coggeshall 
Bromsgrove 
Walsall 

Walton—Lancs. 


(with four hamlets) 

114 Tudor despotism consisted largely in London's dominance over the rest of England.** 
So A. F. Pollard, in Turns Literary Supplement, 11 March 1920, as quoted by Miss Jeffreys 
in Tudor Studies^ cd. P. Scton Watson, p. 207. Sec infra, p. 149, n. 2, 

* Lipson, Vol. I, Ch. V, The Growth of the Towns , refers to fifty-nine towns. Of these 
thirty-three lie in this midland area. 
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in those years, demanded and occupied the ordinary man’s attention every¬ 
where. The Reformation was only one among several contemporaneous 
revolutions that were steadily, and even rapidly, transforming English life ; 
revolutions in agricultural methods, in tenure of land, in the organisation 
of industry, in the nature and methods of commerce, in the art of using 
money, in the mode and spirit of the country’s government, in its law, in its 
constitution. Not all these revolutions ran their full course. But the action 
of all was closely interlocked ; the men who profited, or lost, by the one 
were no less affected by the others. The practical problems set by the one 
kind were stimulating the genius of the politician and the lawyer in the same 
years that another kind was testing the ingenuity of the theologian or the 
liturgist. So that no story of the Reformation would be complete, which 
presented its chief aspect—of religious revolution—as its only aspect, and in 
isolation from the general life of the time. It would be a badly drawn picture 
where the religious aspect was allowed to obscure all else, even though 
it is the religious aspect which is primary, and though the picture, if it 
is to be true at all, must most of all present, and very prominently, the 
structure and spirit of the religious organisation as it was on the eve of 
the change. 

The year 1485 is one of those dates that have come into everyone’s 
education. It marks, for most of us, the time at which knowledge of the 
national history begins or ends, according as our teachers had a bias for the 
medieval or the modem papers in the public examinations. It is one of those 
many artificial “ watershed ” dates whose hypnotic influence tends to last 
through a lifetime, only to be cast off by a violent exertion of the will compelling 
the intelligence to form itself according to new and better information. 
For, as always, the men who made the new age that we date from the 
great year were already formed, and made ready for their revolutionary 
activity, in the generation that preceded it, much as the first eminent 
Victorians were actually the products of the Regency. Had Edward IV, 
after Bamet and Tewkesbury, continued the promise of his earlier 
intelligence and vigour, not 1485 but 1471 might have been made the 
critical date. 

The really new, decisive thing in 1485 was not merely the personality of 
the new king, Henry VII, but the fact that he was to reign in constant, full 
control of the whole governmental machine for as long as twenty-four years— 
twenty-four years of such continuous control as no king had exercised since 
Edward I, two hundred years earlier. England, in 1485, was about to enjoy 
order, peace and prosperity under a new system, where these needs of the 
ordinary man would be the king’s main anxiety also, and the matter of the 
king’s continuous close attention. Changes already in progress would now 
go forward under a new tacit alliance of the royal authority and the forces 
making for national prosperity : changes in the relation of the owner of land 
to his property, and in the relation of the big men of the countryside to the 
little men ; changes in the very use of the land ; changes, just as striking, 
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just as far-reaching, in the nascent industries of the country, in the organisation 
of industry and, once more, in the relation of the big men to the little men ; 
changes in commerce ; changes in the use of money—such a change indeed, 
here, that we may well think that it is only now that finance, as a business 
and a career, really begins to be ; changes, also, in the machinery and 
the spirit of the central government. A social, economic and political 
revolution is, already in 1485, going forward on all sides. Men are con¬ 
scious of this, and they keenly debate its advantages, and the cost at which 
it is all achieved. England is not peculiar in its experience. Continental 
Europe knows it also, knows it in some respects more radically, more 
violently. 

The England upon which the Reformation came was, then, a country 
already seething with economic unrest and social passions, and at the heart 
of it all was the question of the land. 1 For three generations now, 2 at least, 
changes of a fundamental kind—an agrarian revolution—had been going 
forward steadily, pitilessly ; and by the time Henry VIII opened his attack 
on the supremacy of the Roman See the cauldron was beginning to boil 
furiously. Closely linked with this crisis in the life of the countrysides, 
there was a long-drawn-out crisis in industry and commerce. The English, 
more and more, were exporting not wool, but cloth ; the home manufacture 
of cloth was expanding rapidly and the landowner was more and more a 
breeder of sheep. One common feature showed in the varied result: in all 
walks of life the man already rich grew, in this century, enormously richer, 
and, in all walks of life, the small man, more and more, came to be wholly 
dependent on the wage the rich man paid him. “ The wealth of England 
lay in its fields ”: the average Englishman, in the century of the Reformation, 
was a countryman ; and it was a very small minority of Englishmen indeed, 
in whose daily life the affairs of the countryside did not play a most 
important part. 

Under the old medieval system, the most part of those who worked the 
land, whether freemen or serfs, had paid for their holding by days of work 
on the acres which the lord reserved for his own needs—the demesne. 
And the terrain which the tenant worked for his own sustenance 
was not the compact farm that we know, but was made up of separate 
strips of land, scattered here and there over the manor, which strips the 
tenant exchanged from time to time with his fellows, under the direction 
of the lord. To this system, at a time when it had already begun to 
change, the Black Death (1348-1349) had dealt a blow from which it never 
recovered. 

More and moi'e, from this time, the services of the tenant on the demesne 

1 Tawney, 137; cf. also Lipson, 1 , 141. “ The agrarian revolution was the most important 
of all events in the social history of the sixteenth century. It attracted the attention of 
contemporaries for more than two generations and awakened a storm that swept over the 
land like a hurricane. How deeply this transformation of rural life affected the imaginations 
of men can best be gauged from a study of the popular literature, and it is only by abundant 
illustrations from the writers of the day that we may learn to appreciate the intensity of 
passion which stirred the nation. 0 * In 1517. 
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began to be commuted for rent; and next the lord ceased to farm the demesne 
himself and, instead, he let it out in farms, also for a payment in money. 
A new class of labourers began to appear, serfs no longer, but free of the old 
legal obligation to work on the land of their lord, and hired now by the lords 
to work for a wage. For a good hundred years after the Black Death a real 
transformation of England was in process, and by the time Henry VII had 
established himself as king (1485), there had come about almost everywhere, 
in place of the old system of communities where men’s relations to each 
other were based on land tenure and a varying legal status related to this, 
a new order of things in which the legal bond between lord and tenant was 
uniform. The bond no longer varied from one place to another, according 
to immemorial local custom, but was now everywhere a matter of contract 
and of a fixed money payment. Everywhere, now, there are tenant farmers 
who hold their land for a term of years at a fixed annual money rent. The 
“ yeomen of England ” have entered history, and the rent they pay is hence¬ 
forward the principal source of the lord’s wealth. 1 

So was the way prepared, all unconsciously, for the next development. 
It has been harshly said that the sixteenth century was an age especially 
characterised by the “ bitter desire for gain ”, that it was the time beyond 
all others when money began very generally to be the measure of all else, 
and the hunt for money to be considered the only rational pursuit for an 
intelligent man. It is, of course, the fact that this process had begun long 
before the sixteenth century; and true also that the new mentality was 
already, before that time, a matter of grave anxiety to good men who were at 
the same time shrewd observers of their age ; and the elaborate moral 
analyses of such a writer as St. Antonino, archbishop of Florence from 1446 
to 1459, may be cited in proof of this. 2 

What really was new, as the sixteenth century opened, was that the 
method and spirit of the new commercial adventurers began to be applied 
increasingly to rural life also. Land—it is now discovered—can be a really 
good investment for capital. Once this spirit obtains, and wherever it obtains, 
the cash-nexus becomes the sole source of mutual rights and duties. This 
change of spirit was perhaps inevitable, once the lord’s main interest was the 
regular payment of a money rent, and the new spirit was seen most perfectly 
when a new type of landlord appeared, the man who had accumulated in 
commerce the wherewithal to become a lord of land. 

Landlords now were, more and more, astute business men ; and they 
managed their land accordingly. One fruit of the new spirit was rack renting— 
unreasonable and tyrannous increases of rent before which the tenant for a 
term of years is wholly defenceless, now that the “ custom of the manor ” is 
dead and forgotten. The lord now finds the system of leases more to his 
profit than copyhold tenure, and the lease-holder becomes the rule. Finally 

1 But the monasteries kept to the old way, and down to the suppression continued to 
farm the demesne through a bailiff. Lipson, I, 103. 

* For an introduction to which significant thinker, cf. St. Antonino and Medieval Economies, 
by Fr. Bede Jarrett, O.P., London, 1914. 
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the lord also finds it to his profit to change the occupation of the tenants 
whom he hires to farm his own land. It is more profitable for him to rear 
sheep than crops ; it is in wool and cloth that the speediest way lies to more 
and more money; and to make this easier the lord exploits to the utmost 
the enclosure of his lands. He encloses, that is to say, not only in order to 
improve the arable land, as a more rational way of getting the best out of it, 
but in order to turn arable land into pasture, to substitute sheep farming for 
tillage ; and to this end he begins also to enclose the waste. Evictions of 
tenants are carried out ruthlessly, and on a great scale ; whole villages are 
destroyed by the hundred, and a great army of dispossessed men and their 
families is created, to wander about the country and infest the towns, 
resourceless, propertyless, to be regarded as criminals and treated as such, 
punished for their vagrancy by slavery and even by death. It is extremely 
pertinent to the student of the condition of religion at this time to recall 
that it was not only the lay lords who were affected by this new spirit. 
Monastic landlords, “ holy abbots ”, says the Utopia of St. Thomas More, 1 
were not wanting who could show themselves as progressive as the rest. 

Generalities about the causes and effects of admittedly revolutionary 
changes are proverbially dangerous ; and summaries can hardly be more 
than generalities. The reminder is then necessary that, although this long- 
drawn-out transformation destroyed the system of the village community 
over perhaps two-fifths of England, it still left everywhere a good-sized 
rural middle-class, the yeoman freeholders. The scene of the sixteenth- 
century enclosures was the area stretching from Berkshire north-east and 
east to East Anglia and Lincolnshire, where half a million acres, it has been 
reckoned, were enclosed in a hundred and fifty years. 2 Once again it is the 
“ middle district ” of England which is the theatre of history. 

There can be no doubt, to anyone at all familiar with the comments of 
contemporaries on what was going on before their eyes, whether in sermons, 
pamphlets, speeches in parliament, or the very parliamentary statutes, that 
this agrarian revolution was for generations the burning question of the time. 
In the forces at work—the minds and wills of those who organised and carried 
out the profitable changes—there was nothing spiritual, nothing that would 
make a man the champion of an old religion threatened with destruction, or 
a fervent crusader for new religious ideas. Indifference to all religion rather, 
and hostility to any religion that seems likely to “ interfere ” in the world of 

1 " Abbates aliquot sancti viri.” “ For look in what parts of the realm doth grow the 
finest, and therefore dearest, wool, these noble men and gentlemen, yea and certain abbots, 
holy men God wot, not contenting themselves with the yearly revenues and profits that were 
wont to grow to their forefathers and predecessors of their lands . . . leave no ground for 
tillage ; they enclose all in pastures ; they throw down houses ; they pluck down towns ; 
and leave nothing standing but only the church, to make of it a sheephouse. And as though 
you lost no small quantity of ground by forests, chases, laundes and parks ; those good 
holy men turn all dwelling places and all glebeland into desolation and wilderness.” Utopia , 
Book I (p. 16 of Churton Collins’ edition, 1904, of Robinson’s translation). The Latin text 
was first published at Louvain in 1516, and Robinson’s English version at London in 1551, 
when the social disorder had gone far beyond what even More can have anticipated. 

* 1455- 1 607. Birnie, 81. It was Kent, Essex and Devon that were the principal centre* 
of the enclosure movement in the fifteenth century. 
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profit, is (a priori) more likely to be the mentality of such successful pioneers. 
They become willing for change if the change will assist their interests, if it 
will confirm (or leave undisturbed) what they have gained : they are 
indifferent to change, if change is without economic effect. 

The new concentration of wealth in fewer hands which the agrarian 
revolution was bringing about had its counterpart in the immensity of the 
fortunes made, from now on, by the princes of the new commerce and by the 
new industrial capitalists. 

In the Middle Ages England “ lay on the outer edge of economic 
civilisation By the end of the sixteenth century it was well inside, and 
already moving towards the very centre. Trade within the country changed 
its character ; foreign trade increased as never before ; manufactures began 
to be a really important element in national life ; and the foundations were 
laid of the later English primacy over the world’s money-market. 

When we come to look at the trading structure of medieval England, 
the country appears not as a single commercial whole of interrelated parts, 
but rather as made up of a number of commercially self-sufficing regions, 
where the towns are all-important and where all commercial life is controlled 
by the towns and through the machinery developed in the towns. It is this 
system which passes away during that same hundred and fifty years in which 
the agrarian revolution transforms so much of English rural life. The local 
market, the town or group of towns supplying to its own hinterland all 
ordinary necessities, and trading almost nowhere else, gives place to a national 
market, the merchant having dealings now all over the country ; and the 
general merchant gives place to the merchant who specialises in the goods in 
which he deals. “ The political and economic units . . . are tending at last 
to coincide.” 2 

Foreign trade especially was a matter of great concern to Henry VII, 
with whose reign a new age begins in English commercial history. 
Commercial treaties are indeed the main occupation of this king’s diplomatists, 
treaties with France and Spain and the Emperor, with Friesland and Denmark 
and Riga, treaties with the Italian states—all on the basis of an exchange of 
privileges, all designed to secure the English trader a new footing abroad. 
English consuls appear in the Italian commercial states and in the Levant; 
and a new English trade, in English ships, begins with Sicily and Cyprus and 
Syria. As the sixteenth century goes by, the new commercial strength shows 
itself in another way—the ousting of the two great commercial powers in 
whose hands most of the English foreign trade had previously lain, the 
Venetians and the cities of the Hansa. There was also—a most important 
feature of the revolution in commerce—this great change, that more and more 
the principal export was manufactured woollen cloths, where, down to the 
middle of the fifteenth century, it had been wool. The company of merchants 
of the Staple, the wool exporting monopoly, declined steadily in numbers 
and power throughout the next hundred and fifty years, and by 1600 it came 

1 Tawney, 135. * Bimie, 95. 
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to an end. Its place was taken by the guild of the cloth exporters, the 
Merchant Adventurers, who rose steadily, and in Elizabeth’s reign with 
very great rapidity, numbering by the end of that reign, 3,500 members, 
most of them Londoners. 

Within the English towns, alike under the old system and the new, all 
the real power lay in the hands of the Merchant Guild. The aims and 
policy of this guild were everywhere simple and unvarying : to keep all die 
trade within the hands of its members, to protect them and their property 
and their interests against all others. 

That society, in the Middle Ages, was organised through a host of local 
groups is, by this time, a very familiar commonplace—men, everywhere, 
freely and spontaneously associated, for mutual protection, for furtherance 
of their common interests, whether of trade, or craft, or some particular 
aspect of religious life. And the English town of medieval times—so small 
in area and population that to us it seems hardly ever much more than a 
village—reveals itself, on closer inspection, as a crowded hive whose life 
is very largely the interplay of numerous, separately organised, yet closely 
interdependent sections, the various self-governing guilds. It is through the 
developments in the guild system that the history of that first industrial 
revolution which filled the early sixteenth century is best known to us—the 
development, among the craftsmen, of the system of the special guild for each 
special craft, and then, in imitation of this, the organisation of the traders 
according to their particular line in commerce. 

The time had been when the craftsman’s whole market was that which 
lay at his very door, 1 the neighbours who passed the workshop where he plied 
his craft. Such a craftsman was his own trader, selling himself the things 
he made ; and to some extent this was still, in the sixteenth century, very 
largely the way the craftsman dealt with those who wanted what he made. 
It was one very early effect of the expansion of these local markets into a 
national market that the distance between the craftsman and his new 
customers gave a new importance to the merchant, the link between the two. 
And as the market grew, and the craftsman became busier, so the scale of his 
production grew, and his methods gradually changed. In the most important 
craft of all, the manufacture of wool into cloths of various kinds, a new 
specialisation began. The master craftsman—still actually a worker— 
began to be not so much master of the craft as of a particular process in the 
craft. The expense of setting up for oneself in a craft also increased steadily, 
first for the would-be master of a craft, and ultimately for the master of a 
process. The day was approaching when it would be rare, and even 
exceptional, for the craftsman to be his own master. And this most important 
change, and the new permanent features it gave to the organisation of crafts, 
is reflected in a great revolution that went on within the craftsmen’s guilds. 
There is now, among the craftsmen, a class of journeymen who will never 

1 And when most townsmen were craftsmen ; cf. Mumford, . . the producers in the 
early medieval town composed about four-fifths of the inhabitants, as compared with two- 
fifths in the modern city.” Culture of Cities , ig. 
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be anything but journeymen. They begin to form associations of their own. 
Between these new guilds and the craft guilds there is soon open war, about 
the conditions of employment and especially about wages. Parliament steps 
in to suppress these journeymen’s guilds (1548). The journeymen are put 
under the control of the craftsmen, but finally they achieve this much, at 
least, that they work independently, on a commission basis. 

At the same time those craftsmen who have succeeded in becoming 
masters begin to divide. The wealthier among them gradually introduce 
into the guild an upper house—the liverymen ; and soon it is these who rule 
the guild and direct its policy. The craft is now in the hands of a tiny 
oligarchy of those who have made the greatest fortunes out of it. This was a 
development that affected the whole life of the town, and not merely those 
who lived by the crafts* for, since the early years of the fourteenth century, 
the custom had developed that the whole civic life of the town was controlled 
by the guilds. An oligarchy of the well-to-do controlling the guild meant 
nothing less than that the well-to-do, as such, ruled the whole life of the town. 
Only a guildsman could be a citizen ; so that, now, it lay with the wealthy 
alone to confer citizenship. 

It was in the one really important industry—cloth making—that, above 
all, there were such changes as these, and the scale on which they took place 
permanently affected the whole life of England. It was the capitalists of this 
particular industry who, in the century of the Reformation, came to dominate 
civic life. 1 The great industry was no longer controlled by those who actually 
worked at the craft, but by capitalists, who stood outside their ranks altogether. 
It was the capitalist’s wool which the craftsman worked, on the capitalist’s 
loom, and often under the capitalist’s roof. Such a capitalist was Thomas 
Spring of Lavenham, in Suffolk, who died in 1524 and who managed to marry 
his daughter into one of the most ancient of the great families, to a son of 
the Earl of Oxford. Such another was Stump of Malmesbury, of whose 
activities Leland gives us a glimpse, and Jack of Newbury who made a bold 
attempt to start a system of factories, buying and hiring for the purpose the 
now dissolved abbeys and churches. These great clothiers were not the 
creation of the Reformation, whatever the new opportunities which that 
business afforded them. They were already a feature of the industry years 
before the age of Henry VIII began. 2 

In industry, as in commerce, what was disappearing with the older 
system was the tradition that the enterprises of the individual should be 
controlled in the interest of the common good. The control, henceforward, 
was to be in the interest of the individuals who had managed to make them¬ 
selves masters, not only of the major part of the industry but of the guild 
machinery as well. The change was not wrought without great loss to the 
smaller master-craftsman, and still greater loss to the workman. The 
industry, as it passed into the hands of the non-craftsman middleman, 

1 The towns authorised for the sale of wool were (besides London) Ipswich, Norwich, 
Lincoln, Beverley, York, Northampton, Coventry, Winchester, Southampton and Bristol. 
Lipson, I, 409. * Lipson, I, 413-414. 
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became more and more organised in the interest of production only. The 
workman became less and less a master of his craft, and more and more was 
he trained only to some particular process of it. 1 The industry began to be 
concentrated in specially suitable places, in Yorkshire, in East Anglia and in 
the towns of the south-west midlands. Often, in order to escape regulation, 
it was set up in villages outside the corporate towns. The workman’s 
commercial independence had gone when he found it necessary to employ 
the services of the trader to find a market for what he made. Now his 
industrial independence was going too, as more and more he became wholly 
dependent for his livelihood on the wage which the new capitalist craft- 
controller paid him. 

And so, as the sixteenth century went by, the new social anxiety was 
bom, of a host of men whose very life depended utterly on the commercial 
prosperity of a single individual. It was a novelty that the Tudor statesman 
viewed with openly expressed misgiving. The clothier, the manufacturer 
of cloth, was already a byword for fraud. Wherever possible he paid his 
workpeople in kind ; he defrauded systematically by using false weights ; 
he set himself to control prices by making a corner in wool yarns ; and 
he never ceased his attempt to encroach upon, and subdue to his own power, 
the lesser auxiliary trades as yet independent of him. The spirit of the 
commercial capitalist has already captured the main industry of the country 
as it is now capturing the land ; and, very often, it is the trader himself who 
is, in the one case, the landlord, in the other the manufacturer. We are 
given a vivid picture of the way in which the system was exploiting the 
craftsman, half-way through the century, in the writings of one commissioned 
by the government of Edward VI to investigate the matter. “ There were 
besides certain complaints made by the weavers of Kent, that they having 
wives and children could get no living, for that the clothiers were now become 
also weavers. The weavers being journeymen of Worcester complained that 
where there was an old order among them that in every loom there should be 
one journeyman and one apprentice working, now, because there was not so 
great charge in keeping of apprentices, for they have no wages, as there was 
of journeymen, who of necessity must have wages to relieve them their wives 
and children, they kept all apprentices and would not set journeymen on work. 
Others complained that poor labourers instead of money were payed wages by 
clothiers with soap, candles, rotten cloth, stinking fish, and such like baggage. 
The clothiers of Hadleigh opening the falsehood of clothiers, how they drew 
a cloth from 18 yards to 27 or 28 yards, desired that redress might be had 
therein. Others complained that a few men had in their hands a great many 
men’s livings. Others, that one man occupied divers occupations. Others, 
that artificers and clothiers were now also ploughmen and graziers.” 2 

1 “ The economic history of the town is largely a story of the transformation of a group 
of protected producers living in a state of relative equality, into a small group of privileged 
emrchants for whom the rest of the population ultimately toils/* Mumford, 22. 

•John Hales, one of the Enclosures commissioners of 1548 and the brains of the 
M Commonwealth ” party of that time, for whom (and indeed for a brilliant account of the 
social crisis) cf. Pollard, Somerset,200-237, 
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One most important result of the revolution in farming and in industry 
which the new spirit inspires is the creation, for the first time, of a proletariat, 
men who are poor, not as the peasant or the craftsman was often poor, because 
his holding was small, but poor because they have nothing of their own, no 
niche in the social structure that is theirs ; these are poor because they are 
permanently insecure. It is now that one of the major permanent anxieties 
of English life begins, the problem of unemployment in this proletariat. 
This problem is slightly older than the change in religion, but the vast sudden 
change in the ownership of an immense landed property, 1 which was part of 
the change in religion, fell in only too perfectly with all these anti-social 
developments not to assist them very greatly. 

Every social problem was enormously aggravated by the Reformation as 
it happened, by the actual Reformation which did happen, and thousands of 
peasants and craftsmen were thereby squeezed still more pitilessly, squeezed 
out of the last remnants of property and security into the helpless proletarian 
mass. It is no matter of disputed religious dogma, it is a fact altogether 
independent of the truth about Transubstantiation or the divine origin of 
the primacy of the Roman See, that “ The classes whose backing was needed 
to make the Reformation a political success had sold their support on terms 
which made it inevitable that it should be a social disaster ”. 2 Too much 
thought can hardly be given by whoever studies the action of these classes 
during the critical years of the religious change, to the activities which, for a 
good fifty years before that change, had been occupying the fullness of their 
attention, to the daily occupations, that is to say, of the Catholic lords and 
gentry, of the Catholic merchants and industrialists, of the Catholic 
bourgeoisie high and low in this last generation of medieval Catholic 
England. These occupations are at least as important, in the event, as those 
of the clerics in the universities, of the prelates in convocation or in 
parliament, of the religious in their abbeys. 3 The quality of the laymen's 
attachment to the religion they professed, the extent to which they really 
understood what the profession of that religion implied and entailed, is as 
vital a matter for consideration as that of the ways and desires of the sovereign 
whom they were soon—so very many of them—to support, so simply and so 
whole-heartedly, in the great work of destruction and pillage. 

It remains to consider yet another factor of social change which, in these 
years, began to be active in a way that was bound to baffle the man of the 
sixteenth century, even as it has baffled the experts of the twentieth century, 
despite all the thought which the intervening generations have given to it— 
the problem of the changing nature and value of money. The most common 
English coin in the Middle Ages was the penny, made of silver, and originally 
weighing 1/240 of a pound troy of silver. By the beginning of the fifteenth 

1 To be described later. 1 Tawney, 142-143. 

8 “ If Catholic landlords could have risen above the interests of their class in the sixteenth 
century, and resisted the new greed as fiercely as the new learning, the religious history of 
England might have been a different tale.*' Pollard, H.E, y VI, 44. 
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century the weight of the penny had come down to 15 grains, and as the 
supply of silver diminished during that century the weight fell still lower. 
By the time Henry VIII turned to debasing the coinage—i.e. to mixing a 
greater proportion of base metal with the silver—the weight of the penny 
stood at 10 grains. Henry VIII, in 1544, increased the percentage of alloy 
from 7J to 66|, and Edward VI (or, rather, his ministers) sent it up, a few 
years later, to 75 per cent, while reducing the weight of the coin to 8 grains. 
Between 1541 and 1551 price levels rose 100 per cent. And now there began 
to come into Europe, first to Spain of course and then to all western Europe, 
what, comparatively speaking, was a continuous torrent of the precious metals 
from the mines in the newly discovered Americas. For the first time in 
nearly 2,000 years new gold and silver mines were being worked, mines that 
is to say of real substantial importance, mines far and away richer than any 
so far known. The result was to rock the world’s prices, and the whole scheme 
of finance and industry, and of governmental finance, in the most violent way. 
And w r hoever ultimately suffers through years of such upheaval, always, 
at the end of it all, where money is already accumulated the heap is a greater 
heap still. Never, when these revolutions take their “ natural ” way, is 
there, in the result, a more general equality of wealth. There was enormously 
more money to be handled just as men were beginning to understand how to 
handle it, learning for the first time how, by handling money, fortunes could 
be made more rapidly than in any way ever imagined. Money-lending, 
as a business—whether to those bold enough to risk, for the new adventure, 
the wealth locked up hitherto in other properties, or to traders and industrialists 
temporarily at an inconvenience—also came into vogue. The laws that for¬ 
bade so stringently the taking of interest on money loans were relaxed by 
Henry VIITs parliament in 1545, when 10 per cent, was fixed as a lawful 
rate of interest. The act was, it is true, repealed in 1552, but it was re¬ 
enacted in 1571. Cloth merchants, scriveners and goldsmiths now became 
money-lenders too—a profitable sideline in which lay the germ of who shall 
say what proportion of the forces that have shaped our history ever since 
then ? 

The kings, Henry VII and Henry VIII, in whose reigns these changes 
began to produce such sweeping general effects, were neither unaware of 
them nor indifferent to them. Numerous laws and proclamations show this, 
show the way these kings hoped to direct, and even to arrest, some of the 
developments—and show, also, how powerless the kings were before the 
determination of the wealthy to exploit to the full their new opportunities of 
becoming wealthier still. 

In the Middle Ages the central authority in England had not ever 
developed any really national system of economic control. The main concerns 
of the government were, first, that food should not vary in quality and price 
according to the speculations of that trio of suspected and hated tradesmen, 
the miller, the baker and the brewer ; and next, that the high quality of the 
cloths which were the one national export should be maintained. The only 
state officials were, then, the officers of the assizes of bread and ale, who in 
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every town tested the quality of these and regulated the price according to 
the price of wheat and grain and barley, and the alnagers who measured the 
cloths and examined their quality. The most familiar of the medieval 
statutes affecting economic life is, perhaps, the Statute of Labourers of 1351, 
which was an attempt to force the labourers who survived the Black Death 
to work for the same rate of pay as before. This law set out in detail the 
wages for labourers and artisans; and to ensure that it did not remain a 
dead letter, special justices were appointed—justices of labourers: not judges 
to punish offenders, but arbitrators whose business it was to regulate wages 
and prices throughout the country. This is the first serious attempt ever 
made by the central government in England to make regulations for the 
country as a whole which affected daily life. And—a point not without 
interest—it is an endeavour to control the movements of men who are free 
men in the eyes of the law, and to prevent them from exploiting, at the expense 
of their betters, the unprecedented opportunity which was an incidental 
consequence of a great economic catastrophe. Not for another 200 years 
nearly was there again enacted any statute so bold in its aims, nor any which, 
intentionally, touched the life of every man throughout the whole of the 
country. 

Once all these great developments began to show as permanent changes in 
the social structure there were protests from the sufferers, and from those next 
about to suffer ; riots marked the progress of the enclosure movement, and 
strikes the rise of the new industrial capitalism. The government by no means 
favoured the wholesale conversion of tillage into sheep farms, and to arrest 
the destruction of villages numerous Statutes of Enclosures were passed 
between 1489 and 1597. The special courts whihc, from the reign of Henry 
VII, functioned with new vigour—the Star Chamber, Court of Requests, 
the Councils of the North and of Wales—were especially busy with complaints 
about enclosures. Twice there was a great “ drive ” against the movement 
on the part of the government, by Wolsey in 1517 and by the Protector, 
Somerset, in 1549. 1 But all this activity was little more than a brake on the 
movement which, all thisrime, continued to carry all before it. 

The government was also attentive to that development within the craft 
guilds by which the greater men were turning them into a machine to promote 
the interests of the rich. There is an act of Henry VI, as early as 1437, 
which has been interpreted as an attempt to check it, and an act of Henry VII 
in 1504 which subjects all new ordinances of the guilds to the approval of the 
king’s judges. But neither of these acts really interfered with the “ practices ” 
of the wealthy that were gradually making it all but impossible for any but 
the wealthy to keep their place in the guilds. 

Nor did the nascent factory system find favour with the authorities. 
The Weavers’ Act, of Philip and Mary, passed in 1555,* forbids any of the 
clothiers who have organised their industry outside the jurisdiction of the 
towns to keep more than one woollen loom, and enacts that no weaver is to 

1 For which cf. especially Ch. VIII of Pollard’s Somerset. 

1 a and 3 Ph. and M., cap. xi. 
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have more than two looms. The reason for this law, so the preamble plainly 
declares, is that li the rich and wealthy clothiers oppress the weavers by 
setting up looms in their own houses, and hiring journeymen and unskilled 
labour to work them; by buying up looms, so that the weavers cannot buy 
them, and by letting out these looms to the weavers at exorbitant rents; 
and also “ by giving much less wages and hire for the weaving . . . than in 
times past they did ” The government also found it necessary to come to 
the aid of the worker by laws forbidding wages to be paid in kind, 1 an act 
that was, however, largely a dead letter to judge by the frequent demands for 
its enforcement. 2 Nor did the new act of Henry VIII in 1512 bring these 
abuses to an end. Not until the Truck Acts 3 of the nineteenth century, indeed, 
was the workman really secured against them. That same act of Henry VIII, 
like the act of Edward IV in 1464, endeavoured also to check the 
fraud by which the clothier, having agreed to pay the weavers according 
to the weight of wool worked, had the wool weighed out with weights that 
were false. 

The most effective of the various government interventions in the long, 
turbulent, social struggle were, of course, the great Elizabethan Statute of 
Apprentices of 1563, and the series of acts that culminated in the Poor Law 
of 1601. 

Meanwhile, for the spirit which animated the governors, and the new 
machinery of courts and law which they so frequently employed in these 
affairs, we may consider the language of two instructions from the council. 
Writing, in 1586, to the Somersetshire justices, their lordships note that 
“ the poorer sort of people inhabiting about the city of Bath and other towns 
on the eastern parts of the county ”, spinners, carders, and weavers, are 
largely unemployed, and so, “ lack their common and necessary food, a 
matter not only full of pity, but of dangerous consequence to the state if 
speedy order be not taken therein Therefore the queen—it is, of course, 
Elizabeth—“ tendering the one and careful of the other ”, orders the 
justices to assemble the employers and to order them that they have worked 
up what stock of wool they possess, in order to give these poor men 
employment. The names of any employers who refuse are to be reported 
to the council. 4 Nearly forty years later, in 1622, the council, under James I, 
likewise writing to the justices of the peace, on this same matter of the distress 
caused by unemployment, actually denounce the employer who dismisses 
his workmen merely because trade is slack for, say their lordships, “ those 
who have gained in profitable times must now be content to lose for the 
public good, till the decay of trade be remedied ”. 6 The capitalist has 
evidently not yet captured the central government, for all the mastery he 
may have gained in the towns and countrysides. 

1 4 Edw. IV, cap. i, § 13 ; workmen “ have been driven to take a great part of their wages 
in pins, girdles and other unprofitable wares 

1 cf. Lipson, I, 424. * 1831 to 1896. 

4 Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1586-1587, p. 93, quoted in Lipson, I, 419. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1619-1623, p. 243, quoted ibid. 
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The peremptory messages just quoted, which command an action, and 
which declare a social philosophy as well as a state policy, are the act of the 
king’s council. They are an occasion for us to recall—what it is a first 
essential to recall if we would understand the century of the Reformation 
at all—how different was the system under which England in that century, 
and in the Middle Ages, was governed, from the system descended from it 
which is our present glory. That medieval and Tudor system was, never¬ 
theless, as peculiar, in the Europe of that time, and as peculiarly English, 
as is its descendant of to-day ; more strikingly even than to-day, the English 
system then marked out England as different from every other nation of 
Christendom, and it confirmed the English, even then, as a race apart. In 
the critical century that followed the coming in of Henry VII that English 
system came under heavy fire ; there was actually a period when that 
peculiarly English thing which, more than anything else, had made England 
the specific thing it was—namely the Common Law 1 —seemed about to lose 
its supremacy in the national life. But the danger passed, luckily for England 
and, we may now think, luckily for the world. Since the history of the 
Reformation is, in part, the history of a struggle between Catholics who are 
English and their superiors who are not, something ought to be said about 
what that thing was which, already before the time of Henry VII, had thus 
made the English a unique people. This very unlikeness to any other race 
was to be far from unimportant in the struggle of the coming years between 
the English sovereigns and the Holy See. After all, not one of these Tudors, 
after Henry VII, managed to live out his or her reign at peace with Rome. 
Even the reign of Mary the Catholic ended in a state of tension, with 
England seriously estranged from the pope, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
summoned to Rome for trial as a suspected heretic. 

In one of our great historical classics 2 there is a summary description, or 
definition, of the English Reformation as “ the new relations between church 
and state effected by the legislation of Henry VIII and Elizabeth ”, and it 
will, perhaps, serve to suggest the necessity of such considerations as occupy 
the next few pages ; for we can never begin to understand what went on in the 
sixteenth century unless we have a fairly clear idea of what the English state 
then was—that is to say, of the way England was then ruled, of what means 
government then had of enforcing its will, of the spirit in which they were 
used, and of the contending ideals, political and juridical which, within the 
system, ceaselessly strove for the mastery during all this critical time. 

Henry VII came to his throne as victor in a battle, where his predecessor, 
Richard III, was slain ; and that battle of Bosworth was, of course, one of 
the last in a civil war that had been going on at intervals for thirty years. 
It was not, however, the last battle of Henry VIFs reign, nor by any means 

1 " • . . the only great system of temporal law that came out of the Christian centuries ” ; 
Richard O’Sullivan, Christian Philosophy in the Common Law (Oxford, 1947). 

* Sir William Holds worth’s History of English Law —a classic to which the whole of this 
section is heavily indebted : it is quoted as W.S.H. 
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the end of his domestic troubles. There was a dangerous rising two years 
later, led by Richard’s heir, and another, much fiercer, battle at Stoke. 
There was a second rising in 1492, and a third in 1497. The peace of England, 
for a good hundred years and more now, ever since the death of the Black 
Prince in 1376, had lain at the mercy of the bitterly hostile factions into 
which the old royal family had then split. In the marriage of the victorious 
Henry VII with the heiress of the defeated line the great division was, 
presumably, healed. A new order could now begin ; its basis was to be the 
royal prerogative, greatly extended and strengthened, and the means to 
build that order a reorganised central machine of government. It was 
Henry VIPs great achievement that he created an efficient permanent 
executive of ministers trained for the work, professionals in some sense. 
And he also created an efficient secret service. 1 The next two generations 
are, for England, the heyday of the paid government spy; they are the 
time when, beyond all other times, secret delation is a regular part of the 
government of Englishmen. “ England was managed as if it had been the 
household and estate of a nobleman under a strict and prying steward ”, 
it has been written 2 of Burleigh’s regime. It was hardly less true of the 
whole Tudor time. Never, before nor since, were the petty actions of so 
many so exposed for the consideration of the governmental few. 

The main force in this system, that which controlled all else, was the 
king’s council. Parliament, although already of great importance—an 
importance that was to increase steadily through the use which the new line 
of kings made of it—had not the kind of importance which later times, 
and our own, were to know. Like all else within the realm, it was, in practice, 
subordinate to the council, a body chosen personally by the king, where 
members came and went at the royal pleasure. Government through the 
council was, of course, no Tudor innovation but the traditional procedure. 
But with Henry VII there were changes. One of the committees through 
which the council had sometimes worked, the Star Chamber, was reorganised 
and now began to function regularly as a tribunal for special offences; a 
new permanent official emerged, the Secretary of State ; the council took the 
habit of dividing off committees for special purposes, and it began the 
practice of appointing special commissions to carry out particular tasks with 
the council’s foil authority. 

The Tudor achievement was lasting peace within the kingdom: no 
more civil wars ; no more private wars ; every man sure of redress and of a 
remedy against his neighbour’s oppression; every man sure he would be 
punished, whatever his rank, if he broke the law. The secret of this great 
success was the council’s “ laborious attention to the small questions of 
local government ”. s This local government was, in the towns, the charge 
principally of the mayors, and in the rural districts of the sheriffs and the 
justices of the peace. The council had, of course, a great share in choosing 
these personages, and it kept a close watch over their action by the simple 

1 Gairdner, Henry VII. 

* Hallam, Constitutional History of England, Ch. IV. « W.S.H., IV, 80. 
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process of listening willingly to all complaints against them and attending to 
these very promptly. It also supervised the action of these local rulers 
through the special councils for Wales and the North, and through the 
Judges of Assize, who came down to the county towns not merely to deliver 
the gaol and to try suits, but to examine and report on the social and 
administrative activity of the justices. Liberal encouragement was also given 
to these various personages to spy on one another and report. But the 
council was honest in its government, and impartial; it was tactful and it 
showed great skill. 

The council also controlled the whole judiciary system. It acted, first 
of all, as a kind of umpire when the courts of common law came into conflict 
with those tribunals which followed another law. But it also exercised a very 
real supervision over the trials in the common-law courts themselves, 
watching especially over juries that ventured to acquit in cases of importance 
to the state. One important effect of this supervision of trials was “ to 
foster the continental idea that the crown and its servants were outside the 
ordinary law, that the servants of the crown are governed by special courts 
and a special law, and that in their dealings with the subject they need not 
necessarily be bound by the common law and that the council “ would, 
if necessary, make the ordinary law yield to what it considered to be state 
necessity Such ideas, the same writer notes elsewhere, 3 are directly 
connected with those legal doctrines as to the position of the princeps which 
were the commonplaces of the civilian—the professional trained in the wisdom 
of the Corpus Iuris Civilis , the Roman Law. About tliis more will need to be 
said, but for the moment let us note that we know well who the most part of 
these civilians were, these men chosen to sit in the king’s council, and foster 
this new royal absolutism, because of this particular expertise—they were 
clerics; canonists rewarded, for their service as civilians, by a most lavish 
collation of archdeaconries, deaneries, and even of sees. And here they are, 
bishops, many of them, building up more expertly than most—no doubt 
unconsciously, for they are, in the main, 14 practical men ”, not thinkers at all 
but mere competent technicians—and organising the power which is, one 
day, to strike them all down for ever. 

That 44 continental idea ” is, of course, never worked out to the full in 
England, despite such 44 fostering ” ; but before the reaction of the Long 
Parliament cuts at its root, in 1640, it has achieved much, and this must 
be examined, for the development of the 44 continental ” idea was at once 
a cause, and an effect, of the change in the Englishman’s religion. But 
first the tale must be completed of the council’s empire over the national life, 
and something must be said of what the Tudor parliament was like, and of 
how far the king and his council controlled this too. 

Of all the organs of the constitution the parliament was the least affected 
by the continental ideas that were so active elsewhere. Parliament was not, 
by any means, the government, in the century before Henry VII; and it 
did not become the government until long after the reign of his younger 

1 W.S.H., IV, 85. 1 Ibid. 87. * Ibid. 274. 
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grand-daughter. But it was a highly important instrument of the king f s 
government, and it possessed, and it used, a will and a voice of its own. 
“ We at no time stand so highly in our Estate royal as in the time of 
Parliament ”—Henry VIII declared—“ wherein we as Head and you as 
Members are conjoined and knit together in one body political The 
laws were proposed by the council only: parliament’s function was to 
debate the bills proposed to it; and attempts on the part of the Commons 
to initiate debates on other matters were sternly frowned on, these being 
matters, said Elizabeth to the House of Commons, which “ pass the reach 
of a subject’s brayne This absence of initiative in matters of state policy 
is perhaps the most striking difference between the parliamentary system 
as the Tudors inherited it and that which emerged later, after the upheavals 
of the seventeenth century. But within the limits set, there was a real 
freedom of speech in parliament, tempered no doubt always by the knowledge 
that remarks unpleasing to the council might have to be explained personally 
to their lordships and, perhaps, expiated in the Tower ; and yet a freedom 
real enough for parliament to be a reality, and so a most useful means of 
government. Parliament did not, as yet, meet frequently; and until it did 
so there was no chance for it to gain control of the state : but the council 
was always in session, month by month and year by year. The infrequency 
of parliaments, and the short time each lasted, 2 were also one reason why an 
organised opposition was so late in appearing, and why there were as yet no 
political parties. 

In the main, what controlled the Tudor parliament was the personal 
tact of the Tudor sovereigns : the royal influence was masked. But the 
council’s control was more evident. It showed, for example, in the 
parliamentary elections. The seventy-four county members were elected 
by the forty-shilling freeholders ; 3 the 200 or so members for the towns 
by “ the persons summoned for the purpose by the administrative authorities 
of the town ”. 4 The member for the borough was, more and more, the 

1 W.S.H., IV, 91, from Mcllwain, The High Court of Parliament , p. 232; here is a 
doctrine very dear to this king and often on his lips that ultimately fringes the blasphemy 
that England is the mystical body of Henry VIII. The notables, for example, in 1530— 
cardinals, bishops and abbots as well as barons and royal officials—are made to say to Clement 
VII, and accept to say, that the king is “ our head, and so the soul of us all ”. Henry will 
indeed deny to Tunstall that he makes so absurd a claim as that he is head of the church in 
the sense that the church is the mystical body of Christ; but to the Pilgrimage of Grace he 
can say, “ Thus I as head [i.e., of the state] pray for you my members, that God may light 
you with His grace It was one of his official apologists, Richard Sampson, Bishop of 
Chichester, who carried the parable to its limit of indecency, making the mutual love of the 
subjects derive from their love for the king their head ; cf. infra , p. 337. 

* “ A parliamentary session lasted only a few weeks. [If there was a second session of the 
same parliament, this] was also very short, and was the last.” Pickthom, Henry VII , 107. 

8 Parliament “ only represented the comparatively wealthy classes. The statute of 1430, 
limiting the county franchise to forty-shilling freeholders, left outside the franchise at least 
nine-tenths of the agricultural population, including almost all those who were most affected 
by the enclosures, and practically restricted Parliamentary representation to the class by 
which enclosures were made ”. Pollard, Somerset , 229. 

4 Pickthom, op. cil., 99, who also says (p. 101): " It was an electorate large enough to be 
able to identify the nation with itself, homogeneous enough to be not incapable of thinking 
and feeling as a unit without organised communication and discussion, not so small nor so 
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man whom its small oligarchy of commercial magnates chose to elect. In 
these elections the council often intervened. Sometimes “ my lords ” 
directly nominated to the sheriffs the candidate they wished to see returned. 
Another method was to relieve the constituency of its burden of paying 
the salary of the man elected. It was still more effective to create new 
boroughs, “ rotten boroughs ” from their creation, with only a handful of 
electors, and in districts where the crown influence was certain of success. 
Elizabeth, above all, used this method, as her reign developed, and created 
a great number of such boroughs in Cornwall. 

From the way the House of Commons did its work the opportunities 
for the council's influence were, again, very great. It was the council which 
decided what bills should be debated ; many of the council were themselves 
members ; and the Speaker was still, in reality, a crown nominee and paid 
a wage by the king. In one matter alone had the council less control—the 
voting of taxes. Here, even the Tudor king could never feel certain beforehand 
that his demands would be wholly met. 

Henry VII had no experience at all of English life at the time when he 
began to rule the country. His boyhood had been spent in the remotest 
parts of Wales, and from his fourteenth year to his twenty-eighth he had 
been an exile in Brittany and France. It is no wonder if his own first 
inclination was to rule the country as the King of France ruled France, 1 
and not at all surprising that, as king, he developed those branches of the 
administration whose spirit had more in common with continental ways 
than with the English tradition. It was, in fact, a king who was much more 
of a foreigner than an Englishman who laid the foundations of the new 
order ; and he did so at the moment when, over every country of western 
Europe, there was in progress that mighty transformation which is called 
the “ reception ” of the Roman Law. That tidal wave was not without its 
effect upon these shores also, and we cannot leave it out of consideration, if 
only because we need to bear in mind the concrete effects of the vital 
differences between the two systems. Here, in the very dissimilar fortunes 
of the c< reception ” in England and abroad, is one great part of what made 
England and continental Europe the two wholly different worlds which they 
remained for centuries, and which, despite the common democratic 
institutions of the last hundred years, they still so largely continue to be. 
For, as different systems of law spring from different types of mind, so too, 
as the centuries go by, they necessarily form different types of men. The 
English Constitution; the Englishman's ideals of political life and of 
freedom; the general English capacity for self-government, and the general 
English willingness to trust to this and to make it a basis of public policy; 
the balance of the English character, its sobriety, its dislike of extremes, its 
lack of vindictiveness; its hatred of arbitrary power, of government by 

resourceless as to be easily regimented, yet not too big to be manageable nor too haughty to 
sympathise and co-operate with government: of a character, indeed, very apt to be exploited 
by Tudor government.” 1 Gairdner, J., Henry VII, 21 1. 
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police methods, of judicial processes in secret; its suspicion of official 
efficiency—all these are undoubtedly bound up with the genius of the most 
peculiarly English thing of all, the Common Law. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century all the countries of western 
Europe, save England, took over, consciously and officially, as part of their 
national law, the corpus of the Roman Law—not the Roman Law as written 
in Justinian’s books, but Justinian as worked over and developed by the 
legists of the Middle Ages, the glossators first of all and then the commentators 
who followed, produced by the great revolution that began with Bartolus of 
Sassoferrato. They did this because the “ customary law ” of their states, 
“ archaic in substance and cumbersome in administration ”, did not suffice 
for the needs of the new age now manifestly established, for the new problems 
of commerce, of finance and public policy. The process began in Germany 
in 1495; Scotland followed in 1532, and then Spain, and France, and 
Holland. Whereupon “ trained civilians invaded the courts, and gradually 
fused with, and substituted for, the customary rules the principles of the 
system in which they had been trained ”. 1 And the influence of the change 
went further still. These same trained civilians came into the councils of 
the princes, to influence the spirit of their legislation, and of administration 
too ; to become the professional lawmakers of the state, its professional 
administrators, the salaried local agents of the central government, the 
foundation and the main security everywhere of the new despotism. 

These western countries—the most of them—were indeed already by 
this time well on the road to state absolutism. What else had Henry VII 
envied in the King of France ? But wherever a “ reception ” of the Roman 
Law took place this tendency was confirmed as by nothing else, “ for it meant 
that instead of the old medieval customary codes, a system was received 
which took as its axiom the quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem of the 
Institutes while discarding the limitations with which that axiom is there 
accompanied ”. 2 In these countries the state was to mean more and more, 

1 W.S.H., IV, 251. 

* Ibid., 252 : here is the much quoted axiom, from Institutes, Bk. 1, tit. 2, c. 6. Sed 
et quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem j cum lege regia quae de imperio eius lata 
est populus ei et in eum omne suum imperium et potestatem concessit. Quodcumque igitur 
imperator per epistolam constituit, vel cognoscens decrevit, vel edicto praecepit, legem esse 
constat: hae sunt, quae constitutiones appellantur. plane ex his quaedam sunt personales, 
quae nec ad exemplum trahuntur, quoniam non hoc princeps vult: nam quod alicui ob 
merita indulsit, vel si cui poenam irrogavit, vel si cui sine exemplo subvenit, personam non 
egreditur. aliae autem, cum generales sunt, omnes procul dubio tenent. 

The will of the Emperor, too, has the force of law : since by the lex regia , passed to define 
his authority, the people have granted for him and to him all their authority and power. 
Whatever, therefore, the Emperor has established by his letter, or decreed when sitting as 
judge, or enjoined by his edict, is admitted to be law ; and these are styled Constitutions. 
Some of them, obviously, are personal and not to be drawn into precedents, since such is 
not the Emperor’s intention ; for any indulgence granted by him to a man for his personal 
merits, or any penalty specially imposed, or any unprecedented relief, does not go beyond 
the person. But other constitutions, being of general application, undoubtedly bind all 
men. (The translation is that in Abdy and Walker’s edition of the Institutes , 1876, pp, 8-9, 

I have changed their “ has also ” after “ Emperor ” in the first line, and put in the two 
commas.) 
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and the individual less and less. What the contrast was between the two 
legal climates comes out perhaps most strikingly, for the ordinary man, in 
the procedure for the trial of those accused of crime. In courts where the 
Roman Law dominates, the trial becomes an enquiry by state officials into the 
guilt or innocence of a suspect. It is not necessarily public; there is no 
jury; and, when a witness appears unwilling to speak, torture is used to 
open his mouth. 

Now although some of these ideas now began to make their way into 
England, and although the spirit that makes the convenience of the state 
one of the chief purposes of a system of law affected even certain incidents of 
Common Law procedure in criminal trials, the Roman influence did not 
displace the Common Law, nor did it destroy the supremacy of the Common 
Law courts. Its effects are shown, seemingly, in statutes which strengthen 
the hand of the crown against the accused i 1 statutes, for example, which 
“ make it harder for a man accused of crime to be bailed ; that allow suspects 
to be arrested by warrant and to be examined inquisitorially by justices, judges 
and counsel ; they are shown by the increasing practice, in proceedings before 
the council , of using the torture But the accusatory form persists in the 
ordinary criminal courts—courts of Common Law ; the proceedings remain 
public and oral; the truth of the evidence is wrought out by oral examination 
and cross-examination of the witnesses ; the barrister is not an employee of 
the state, and the judges are taken from the bar ; the accused—seriously 
hampered indeed, in felonies, by his inability to employ counsel—still 
remains free to defend himself in public, and as he chooses ; the trial 
continues to be “ an altercation between accused, prosecutor, and witnesses ”, 2 
a trial before the judge and not by the judge ; there still lies upon the state 
the burden that it must convince the jury as to the facts.* 

It is indeed most remarkable that the English institution came through 
these critical years. For not only was enthusiasm for the “divinely 
reasonable ” 4 Roman Law an integral part of the intellectual equipment of 
the age, but so many of the leading figures in English public life—leading 
figures on both sides of the great religious divide—were now receiving their 
professional training in that law, and in the universities of the Continent, 
in the very years when the reception was about to carry all before it: 
Cuthbert Tunstall, for example, and Stephen Gardiner, Edward Foxe, 
Edmund Bonner, and John Stokesley—and Thomas Cromwell. And when 
Starkey came to compose his celebrated dialogue he could, with every 
appearance of verisimilitude, put the praises of the Roman Law, as a thing 
superior to the Common Law of England, into the mouth of Reginald Pole. 6 

1 W.S.H., IX, 223-224; italics mine. 1 Ibid., 225. 

•The really serious defects in the English system of those days are well brought out 
in Stephen, History of the Criminal Late of England (1883), I, 350, 397-398, 402 ; who says, 
however, “ These trials should be compared not to the English trials of later times, but to 
those which still take place under the continental system ”, 356 ; also 565-566 for the 
comparison of the systems. 4 Maitland. 

1 For Starkey and the Dialogue , cf. infra , pp. 28-30. Pole is there made to say that what¬ 
ever the defects in English law, they should “ all by this one remedy be amended and correct, 
if we might induce the heads of our country to admit the same : that is to receive the civil 
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England, however, went its own way. Its Common Law was by no 
means free from fault. As the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries went on, 
it had developed a rigidity and a formalism that seriously threatened its 
usefulness—the new equitable jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor was a 
corrective only too necessary. “ But no one would admit its inadequacy. 
Besides indolence and shiftlessness, besides the influence exercised by a 
body of lawyers all trained in one school, we must reckon as a cause of this 
conservatism a sincere but political attachment to the Common Law as a 
sure defence against the royal power. This shows itself early in an increasing 
dread of anything that is supposed to savour of Roman Law. Little enough 
was known of that law, less as time went on : but of this Englishmen were 
assured, that it presupposed a ruler above the law while the King of England, 
though below no man, was below the law.” 1 

And so, not even in the administrative reforms which the civilian- 
influenced, royal council introduced, did the Roman spirit effect any vital 
change. Although these Tudor kings had no army, and their coercive 
power was comparatively weak, the council made no attempt to strengthen 
that power by devising any system of permanent paid agents who should, 
in the various localities, carry out what it decreed. Everywhere the old, 
self-governing communities survived ; the unpaid justices of the peace, 
local men, amateurs, were given the work that elsewhere was going to the 
professional, law-trained functionary of the central government; what new 
officials there were, were not delegates created ad hoc , civil servants, mere 
agents ; all were bound by the ordinary rules of law, and answerable for 
their actions, at the complaint of the aggrieved, in the courts of the Common 
Law . 2 

Already in the fifteenth century, an English judge had lauded the 
superiority of the Common Law over the Roman, as an instrument of 
government and of justice and for its effect on the nation . 8 Sir John 

law of the Romans, the which is now the common law of almost all Christian nations ”. 
As for the advantages of such a policy “ the thing itself is so open and plain that it needeth 
no declaration at all . . . [The civil law is] so writ, with such gravity, that if Nature should 
herself prescribe particular means whereby mankind should observe her laws, I think she 
would admit the same ”. Dialogue (1948), 174-175. 

1 Maitland, Justice and Police , 34, who goes on to say, “ This reverence for the Common 
Law gained strength when, the baronage being crippled by ctvil strife, the King and the 
Commons stood face to face ; and it finally justified itself when the royal power dashed 
against the law and fell back broken.” The effect of this lasted, and, says Maitland, “ In 
Blackstone’s book, for example, we may see an inveterate dread of legislation. He seems 
to think it above the skill of earthly lawgivers seriously to improve away the faults of the 
Common Law without depriving * the subject 1 of a bulwark or at least a palladium ” ; italics 
mine. For evidence that to many of Henry VIITs subjects it was axiomatic that the king 
was ex officio above the law, cf. Starkey as quoted infra , p. 30. 

* W.S.H., IV, 163-164. 

3 Cf. Dr. Chrimes* brilliant edition of the De Laudibus Legum Anglie of Sir John Fortescue 
(Cambridge, 1942); and the statement of Professor Hazeltine (ibid, xxvii). “ Not the least 
part of the credit for the growth of the Tudor state and of Tudor law in accordance with 
English rather than Roman traditions is due to Littleton and Fortescue, who by their writings 
had initiated tendencies in legal thought inspired by the idea of preserving the past and yet 
advancing beyond the past ” ; we might also note, as one of the forces operating in the 
formation of Fortescue, the socio-legal teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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Fortescue—for it is he—will not allow his pupil any regrets that, instead of 
the Roman or Civil Law he has chosen to study the law of the English— 
for all that “ a glorious repute extols ” the Civil Law “ throughout the world 
above all other laws made by man This fame is a kind of aberration— 
let the prince his pupil heed it not. “ For the king of England is not able 
to change his laws at his own sweet will : he does not rule his people with 
a regal rulership, but with a rulership that is political also. Did he rule 
them with a rulership that is regal only, he would be able without any 
consultation of his subjects to alter the laws of his kingdom and to impose 
taxes and other burdens on them : such a kind of authority the Civil Law 
indicates when it says Quod principi placuit legis habet vigor em.” The 
English are a people 44 ruled by the laws they themselves desire ”. St. 
Thomas is quoted as desiderating a system where kings should not be free 
to govern like tyrants—and such is our English system, says Fortescue, 
this is what St. Thomas was thinking of when he spoke of 44 the kind of law 
by which the whole human race would have been governed had it not trans¬ 
gressed in the garden of Eden the commands of God ”. 1 As for Quod 
principi , etc., Fortescue says bluntly that English law gives no sanction to 
maxims of this sort, and that English kings are bound by their oath at their 
coronation to govern the country by observing the law . 2 

Seventy years or so later than this, Quod principi was the subject of a 
discussion between Stephen Gardiner, Cromwell and King Henry VIII 
that is not without its amusing side. It is Gardiner who tells the story. 
44 The lord Cromwell had once put it in the king our late sovereign’s head, 
to take upon him to have his will and pleasure regarded for a law ; for that, 
he said, was to be a very king : and thereupon I was called for at Hampton- 
court. And as the lord Cromwell was very stout, 4 Come on, my lord of 
Winchester *, quoth he (for that conceit he had, whatsoever he talked with 
me : he knew ever as much as I; Greek or Latin, and all). 4 Answer the 
king here \ quoth he ; 4 but speak plainly and directly, and shrink not, 
man I Is not that ’, quoth he, 4 that pleaseth the king, a law ? Have ye 
not there, in the civil laws \ quoth he , 4 quod principi placuit, and so forth ? 9 
quoth he : 4 I have somewhat forgotten it now I stood still, and wondered 
in my mind to what conclusion this should tend. The king saw me musing, 
and with earnest gentleness said, 4 Answer him whether it be so or no \ 

I would not answer my lord Cromwell, but delivered my speech to the king, 

1 Op . cit., Chap. X, pp. 24-27. 

* For the comparison between the two laws considered as regulating the relations of a 
man with his fellows cf. ibid., pp. 42 and following. 

Later (cc. xxxix-x, pp. 92-101) upholding, against foreign practice, the refusal of English 
law to allow that children are legitimated by the subsequent marriage of their parents, 
Fortescue again extols the Common Law as something closer to God’s law than the Roman 
Law. “ Lex ilia ”, he says, meaning that Law in which subsequent marriage legitimates 
the children bom before it, “ nedum delinquencium participat culpa, sed et legis bone 
naturam ipsam declinat ...” and, “ ipsa non prohibet sed pocius ad inhonesta animos 
labentium invitat However, in spirit and intention, the two non-English systems differ 
greatly one from the other (for Fortescue) be these systems in as close literal agreement as 
you will: the law in the Civilian system is an inducement to sin—the same law in the Church’s 
system is an inducement to the sinner to repent and make amends. 
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and told him, I had read indeed of kings that had their will always received 
for a law ; but, I told him, the form of his reign, to make the laws his will 
was more sure and quiet; 4 and by this form of government ye be established,* 
quoth I, ‘ and it is agreeable with the nature of your people. If ye begin a 
new manner of policy, how it will frame no man can tell; and how this 
frameth ye can tell, and I would never advise your grace to leave a certain 
for an uncertain.* The king turned his back, and left the matter after till 
the lord Cromwell turned the cat in the pan afore company ; when he was 
angry with me, and charged me as though I had played his part.** 1 

The whole English system continues to be permeated by the medieval 
ideal that it is the law which is sovereign, and that the same law is sovereign 
for all. The phenomenon is unique. If we compare this system with what 
was more and more becoming the rule in all the new western despotisms we 
might say that, even under the Tudors, the English alone continue to govern 
themselves as men, while everywhere else men are governed as children, 
as by tutors, for their good, of course, but without consultation, or considera¬ 
tion of their ideas. The English alone, in the Middle Ages, had worked out 
a system of law that was capable of being developed to meet all the new 
needs and yet remain itself, a system that was not Roman either in its 
principles, or its procedure. The English alone had preserved, and 
developed, that consultation of the nation in the affairs of the nation which 
was, at one time, general in western Europe. The unique legal achievement 
and the unique survival of the political constitution are inseparable. There 
is now about to appear something peculiarly English in the sphere of religion. 
That, also, will be unique. 

The classic criticism of the England which Henry VII left behind him 
is the Utopia of St. Thomas More , the work of a contemporary of genius : 
it is a criticism whose irony goes down to the very foundations—the inner 
life of the Tudor Catholic, the quality of his Catholicism. Nearly twenty 
years after this Latin commentary was offered to the generation whence 
came the English Reformation , 2 another of the Christian humanists, Thomas 
Starkey, set himself to an explicit and really detailed analysis of all that was 
wrong, and produced a book which he offered to the patron he then served, 
King Henry VIII himself. Starkey, who was a priest, had been a close 
friend of Reginald Pole, and he cast his thoughts into the form of a dialogue 
between Pole and another humanist who was also a priest and the friend of 
both, Thomas Lupset . 8 Without any attempt to control Starkey’s facts or 
evaluations, here are some of the weaknesses of England, in the first quarter 

1 Foxe, VI, 45-46. 

•The Utopia was published in 1516, at Antwerp. This Latin text was “ published in 
six great European cities before it was ever published in England, and [it was] translated into 
German, Italian, and French before, in 1551, the English translation appeared ”. Chambers, 
More , 142-143. 

• This remarkable work was not printed until 1871, by the Early English Text Society. 
In 1948 it was at last made of use for the ordinary reader through the scholarly industry of 
Miss Kathleen Burton, of Newnham— A Dialogue between Reginald Pole and Thomas Lupset . 
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of the sixteenth century, as a man saw them who was twenty years younger 
than More, six years or so younger than the king, a contemporary of Stephen 
Gardiner, indeed, and a man approaching twenty when the news first began 
to go round the English universities of the Wittenberg defiance. When he 
writes his Dialogue , Starkey is a much travelled man and in the middle 
thirties ; the Lutheran challenge has now had sixteen or seventeen years of 
unbroken success, and Henry VIII is in the last uneasy months of his out¬ 
ward allegiance to the Catholic Church. 

England, for Starkey—and this is the first thing to strike his reader— 
is a land in an extremity of social crisis. The first cause of this is that it is 
woefully underpopulated ; the towns are full of ruined houses, and nothing 
is commoner in the countrysides than the sight of deserted villages, and 
untilled land . 1 The English are, in general, an idle race, and far too much 
of the national income goes to maintain luxury trades . 2 “ In no country 
of Christendom ” are there, proportionately, so many beggars ; 3 “ such 
poverty reigneth now that in no case may stand with a very true and flourish¬ 
ing common weal ”. 4 Money is scarce, and so is food—which need not be 
were “ our ploughmen here ... as diligent as they be in other parts ”. 5 
The nobles are uneducated,® have no spirit of loyalty even to their order, 
and look to public service only for what it offers of personal profit ; 7 and 
they are poor soldiers, “ never were there so few good captains ”. 8 The 
country, so Starkey finds, is badly administered. The towns are filthily 
kept by comparison with continental cities—little wonder that the gentry 
flee them.® The enclosures are a great evil, and Starkey notes how “ the 
farms of all such pastures nowadays for the most part are brought to the 
hands of a few and richer men ”. 10 There ought to be laws restraining the 
mania for extravagant dress and food and the over-elaborate styles of build¬ 
ing—and to restrain also the increasing export of necessaries in exchange 
for yet more foreign luxuries . 11 There should be good schools founded for the 
sons of the nobles , 12 and the amusements of this class should be regulated . 13 
Government should also take in hand the problem of the new proletariat, 
and Starkey argues the adoption of the plan of poor relief devised by Luis 
Vives and recently put into operation at Ypres . 14 

The most remarkable feature of the work, however, at any rate if we 
bear in mind that it was supposedly written for Henry VIII and at his 
request—is Starkey’s proposal to revolutionise the existing constitution . 16 
Nothing is worse than absolutism, he declares, “ To leave all such things 
[i.e., public policy] to the free will and liberty of one, is the open gate to all 
tyranny ” ; 16 and England is a country where the king is, in practice, an 


1 pp- 75-76. * p. 82. 8 p. 89. 4 p. 90. 8 p. 87. 

• Cf. Mumford, op. cit., 27. “ In Italy, the opportunities for civil life attracted the 

noble to the town ; in the countries of Northern Europe, this class usually held aloof, clinging 
to the boar hunt and the 4 brittling of the deer \ the open air life and the smoky manorial 
hall, remaining themselves more akin to the peasants they oppressed than to the townsmen 
they freed.” T p. 86. 8 p. 85. • pp. 91-2. 

158-159. 18 p. 169. 


’ P- 97 - 


l pp. 


l pp. 99 -ios, 151-156- 


»p. 148. 

1 p. IOI. 


1 p. 160. 


11 p. 169. 
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absolute sovereign: “ It is commonly said ... a king is above his laws ; 
no law bindeth him; . . . This, I am sure, is commonly thought among the 
nobles here of our realm, yea, and all the whole commonalty ; ” 1 “ . . . by 
law, such prerogative is given to him, insomuch that ... it is almost 
treason to speak anything again the same ”. 2 It is only the lucky chance 
that in the present king, Henry VIII, virtue and all the capacities are rarely 
combined , 3 that is saving England from the catastrophe and ruin to which 
such a system tends. But what will happen when Henry goes ? Starkey 
proposes as a safeguard an elective system, with a permanent council 
whom the prince cannot dismiss, a transformation of the English system, 
so it would seem, to something like what he had seen in Venice . 4 And to 
crown this revolution he also proposed, as we have seen, that the Roman 
Law should be “ received ”, and become the soul of English public life.® 

1 p. 99. * p. 102. 

8 “ A noble and wise prince which is ever content to submit himself to the order of his 
counsel, nothing abusing his authority n , p. 102. 

4 pp. 165-168. 6 pp. I74-I75- 



Chapter II 


ECCLESIA ANGLIC AN A 1 

T HESE two and a half or three million Catholics of England, in the 
opening years of the sixteenth century, were organised under the seven¬ 
teen bishops of the ecclesiastical provinces of Canterbury and York . 2 
The seventeen sees varied very greatly, in area and population and in 
episcopal revenue . 3 Three enormous sees—York, Lincoln, Lichfield and 

1 Somewhere, between what has already been written and what is now to follow, there 
needed to have been written that chapter on the religious art and architecture of this time 
which would do so much to unify the whole. It is not a mere excuse for the absence of that 
chapter to plead that nothing less than a book would do what is needed. And to fill the 
deficiency—for this is an aspect of the story that is of very great importance indeed, and 
vital to any full understanding of it—I should like to refer, as to the latest, documented 
(and wonderfully illustrated) work, to Mr. John Harvey's Gothic England , London, 1947. 
From the great achievement of the English in the fifty years between Bosworth and the 
martyrdoms of 1535, which is there described, may these specimens be recalled ?—the 
towers of All Saints’, Derby; Magdalen College, Oxford ; of Louth and of Fountains ; the 
porches of Launceston, Ardleigh and Feering ; Lavenham Church ; Bath Abbey ; the nave 
of Ripon ; the screen of York ; the eastern chapels of Peterborough ; the presbytery of 
Winchester; King’s College Chapel ; St. George's, Windsor; Henry VII’s Chapel at 
Westminster. All this and much more is going up, in those years of agricultural and 
commercial turmoil, while the Utopia is being composed and Fisher, under the guidance of 
Erasmus, is taking to Greek, and Tyndale (overseas at Wittenberg) is putting together his 
translation of the New Testament. Wolsey, as well as so much else, is the greatest builder 
of his generation. 

2 Cf. the well-known warning of Maitland, 44 In the judicial system Canterbury is a unit 
and York is a unit; but England is no unit. Too often we speak of ‘ The Church of England*, 
and forget that there was no ecclesiastically organised body that answered to that name. No 
tie of an ecclesiastical or spiritual kind bound the Bishop of Chichester to the Bishop of 
Carlisle, except that which bound them both to French or Spanish bishops.” Canon Law in 
the Church of England, pp. 113-114. 

* All episcopal appointments were taxed by the Roman Curia at the rate of one-third of 
the annual revenue. The tax (in crowns) set against each English see, according to Eubel, 
Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi, is as follows :— 


See 


Tax 

See 


Tax 

Winchester .. 


. . 12,000 

Coventry and Lichfield 

•. 2,500 

Canterbury .. 


* * | 10,000 

Worcester .. 


.. 2,000 

York 


Hereford 


.. 1,800 

Durham 


9,000 

St. David’s .. 


•. 1,500 

Ely . 


7,500 

Chichester .. 


*• L 333 

Exeter 


6,000 

Rochester .. 


.. 1,300 

Lincoln 


**} 5,000 

Carlisle 


1,000 

Norwich 


Llandafif 


750 

Salisbury 


- • 4,500 

Bangor 


! .} 470 

Bath and Wells 


4,300 

St. Asaph .. 


London 


3,000 





Italian see9 were, by comparison, poor affairs. Two only of the total 300—Ravenna 
(4,000) and Milan (3,000)—are above the 3,000 line. There are another twenty-three above 
1,000—as good as Carlisle, but no better than Worcester. As many as 240—two-fifths of 
the total—are taxed below 500 ; and of these, eighty-six are rated at between 100 and 50, and 
forty-one are rated lower than 50. 
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Coventry 1 * —divided between them almost half the total area of England. 
Exeter, Norwich and Durham, at three extremities of the country, also 
notably large sees, together accounted for another fifth of English territory. 
The remaining third was portioned out between the primatial see of Canterbury 
and the ten sees of Salisbury, Winchester, Worcester, London, Bath and 
Wells, Hereford, Chichester, Carlisle, Ely, and Rochester.* 

Within the diocese, the religious centre on whose well-being all 
ultimately turned was the parish church; and parish churches were as 
unevenly distributed as the general population itself. Over nearly half the 
country there was a parish church to every four or so square miles. In 
Norfolk and Suffolk there was one for every three square miles ; the other 
extreme of scarcity was reached in the mountainous dioceses of Carlisle 3 
(with one parish for every twenty square miles) and of Durham, 4 where 
there was but one parish for every thirty square miles nearly. 5 We have no 
contemporary statistics which state in detail how the population was dis¬ 
tributed in 1517. But we do possess detailed figures of an official religious 
census made eighty-six years later, and this will give some clue as to the 
proportion of people living in different areas, for there was no great change 
in the distribution of the population (taken as a whole) between 1517 and 
the death of Elizabeth in 1603. This document of 1603 is a clerk’s summary 
of returns made to the Archbishop of Canterbury, by the bishops, of the 
number of those who received the sacrament at the preceding Easter.® 
The total for England is 2,039,115. 

If we accept the hypotheses (1) that these figures, being the number of 
adults only, must be doubled to give the total population, (2) that the 
population increased by 50 per cent, between 1517 and 1603, and (3) that 
its distribution remained substantially unaltered during these eighty-six years, 
the population and the area in square miles of the seventeen sees in 1517 would 
be as follows :— 


See 

Parishes 7 

Population 

Area 

Lincoln 

•• L 73 6 

440,218 

7.265 

York 8 . 

694 

285,860 

8,149 

Lichfield and Coventry 8 

45 i 

I 56 . 34 I 

5.259 


1 Areas in 1517 were 8,149, 7.265 and 5.259 square miles respectively. 

* See the map, p. 33. 

* Two-thirds of Cumberland and a half of Westmorland. 

4 The county of Durham and almost the whole of Northumberland. 

4 See the map, p. 35. 

* For an account of this document, Brit. Mus. Harleian, 280, ff. 157-172, and a table 
summarising its contents, cf. Magee, 82-85. 

7 Rectories or vicarages according to VoL VI of the Valor Ecclesiasticus. 

•The population is that of the sees as reconstituted in 1540. viz. York is made up of 
Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire less the archdeaconry of Richmond (shown on the map by 
a stipple), Lichfield and Coventry is the medieval see less Cheshire, and Lancashire south 
of the Ribble. The figures for the diocese of Chester, formed in 1540 from these two sees 
(178,190 communicants, in 1603) can hardly be accepted as accurate ; they suppose a density 
of population in Cheshire, Lancashire, southern Cumberland and Westmorland, and in the 
extreme north-west of Yorkshire greater than that of the new Lichfield see and equal to that 
of the (new) York diocese. 
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See 

Parishes 1 

Population 

Area 

Exeter 

521 

251,700 

3-955 

Norwich 

1,148 

196,736 

3.506 

London 

573 

195,810 

2,187 

Worcester 

409 

122,704 

2.456 

Bath and Wells 

384 

II2,n8 

1,616 

Salisbury 2 

607 

101,743 

3.041 

Durham 

108 

89,706 

2,998 

Hereford 

254 

84,042 

1,516 

Carlisle * 

74 

82,266 

1,409 

Winchester 

339 

78.376 

2,181 

Canterbury 

239 

70.338 

1,010 

Chichester 

278 

64.434 

M 6 3 

Ely 

134 

39.879 

864 

Rochester 

122 

25.275 

5°4 

Reckoning in this 

way, with the figures of 1603 

as a basis, the 

population 

of England in 1517 

would be 2,718,000 ; and the population 

per square 


mile would be as follows : in the north, Durham and Northumberland 30, 
diocese of Chester 52, diocese of York (new) 52 ; in the south of England, 
Kent 63, Sussex 45, Surrey and Hants 36, Berks and Wilts 49, Somerset 69. 
For East Anglia the figure is 56, for Devon and Cornwall it is 63. For the 
midland districts, it is 48 for the new see of Coventry and Lichfield, 1 * * 4 * 63 for 
Northampton and Rutland, 60 for Oxfordshire, and 60 for the counties 
that make up the (new) diocese of Lincoln. 6 

Drastic rearrangement and a sub-division of many of the sees were, in 
England as elsewhere, long overdue in 1517; 6 it was indeed all but four 
hundred years since the last modification, the foundation of the see of 
Carlisle in 1133 by Pope Innocent II. The need for sweeping reforms in the 
distribution of territories was one of the reasons for which, so the bull of his 
appointment declared, the pope had named Wolsey his legate in England. 
But this was a point on his agenda which the cardinal of York never reached. 
Part of what he planned to do—a very small part, it must be admitted— 
Henry VIII carried out later, in the heyday of the royal supremacy, the 

1 Rectories or vicarages according to Vol. VI of the Valor Ecclesiasticus. 

* The population is of the see as reconstituted after 1540, i.e. the counties of Wilts and 
Berks alone. 

•The statistics for Carlisle in the return of 1603 (61,699 communicants in ninety-three 
parishes) can hardly be accepted as correct. 

4 In 1603 this included Staffordshire, Derbyshire and part of Warwickshire. 

• The counties of Lincoln, Leicester, Huntingdon, Bedford, Buckingham and a part of 
Hertford. 

6 Only thirty new sees had been created in all the Church in the last 250 years : fifteen 
of them in France, by the single pope John XXII in 1317. There was not a single new see 
created in Spain or in the Low Countries—this last the most thickly populated part of 
Europe and so badly served in the matter of sees that, when Philip II pressed the matter in 
1559, room was found immediately for a dozen new ones. The other fifteen new sees of the 
period 1270-1517 were, six in Italy, two in Poland, one in Bohemia, three in Wallachia, two in 
the Chersonese and the see of Vienna erected in 1469. For the details of all this cf. Eubel, op, cit. 
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establishment of the six new sees of Westminster, Oxford, Peterborough 
Gloucester, Bristol and Chester. 

The cathedral churches of all these seventeen sees remain, 1 and with 
them the great majority of the parish churches, still used for religious 
purposes, and the most familiar memorials to us of the bygone age and 
culture in which they were built. But along with these thousands of churches, 
great and small, scattered, although by no means evenly, over the English 
countrysides and in the many little towns, there was also, 450 years ago, 
another extensive system of church buildings that have, for the most part, 
disappeared entirely. These were the seven or eight hundred monasteries, 2 
where lived the members of the various religious orders, the canons-regular, 
the monks, the friars, the knights of St, John, the nuns. Here was a feature 
of the national life no less important, at that time, than that of which the 
parish churches were a symbol. 

Eight hundred monasteries (to use a convenient, if inaccurate, collective 
term to describe these religious houses) in an England of barely three million 
people, one monastery to every ten parish churches, may seem a very generous 
allowance. The numbers alone would argue an institution, or system, that 
must have been everywhere an inescapable element of national life, an 
element of the country's social and economic life as truly as of its religious 
life properly so called. Here, in fact, is one of the main tilings which the 
Englishman of 1517 must take into account in his everyday life—and it has 
since then disappeared so completely, has disappeared for now 400 years 
and more, that to-day it is no more than a name around which cling only the 
vaguest associations, and its once great influence a piece of archaeological 
lore that interests only the specialist scholar. In 1517 that main thing was 
just about to disappear entirely, to be violently destroyed indeed, in an 
upheaval that was the most spectacular incident of the whole complex 
revolution. In nothing more than this, perhaps, is the distance so great 
that separates the England of to-day from that in which, in their different 
ways, William Tyndale and Thomas Wolsey and Thomas More, studied the 
first movements of Dr. Martin Luther. That England, about to disappear, 
we shall never understand (nor what the change was to very many indeed of 
the English) unless we give some consideration to the nature of monasticism 
itself.* 

The first thing to recall about monasticism—if we are to understand 
the influence it ought to have had upon England and which, at one time, 
it really exercised—is the one, single, all-originating ideal which inspired a 
very rich variety of seemingly different ways of life. That ideal was the 

1 Save the magnificent monastic cathedral of Coventry, torn down by the rapacity of 
Henry VIII, and St. Paul’s, London, which was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. 

1 “ There were therefore between 810 and 820 religious houses, great and small, existing 
in England and Wales in 1535 ”, Knowles, The Religious Houses of Medieval England , 147. 

* For an excellent summary, cf. The Origin and Development of the Religious Life in England 
in Knowles, op. cit. 11-58 ; also, the same writer’s classic works, The Monastic Order in 
England (194°) and The Religious Orders in England , Part I : 1216-^.1340 (1948). 
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Christian consecrating the whole of his life to the direct »««« «f' 

All Christians are, of course, by definition, men consciously dedicated to 
God’s service. To deny that dedication or to repudiate it is to cease to be a 
Christian. But the religious 1 was one who so organised his life that he 
lived directly for nothing else. He withdrew himself from the cares (as 
from the profits and pleasures) of ordinary life and the professions; he 
gave up the normality of family life ; and he even surrendered his right to 
govern the course of what activities remained to him ; all to the end that 
the whole of his energies might be better directed to the furthering of the 
divinely revealed ideal. In the way in which the medieval (or the modern) 
religious professed to fulfil it, the practice is as old almost as Christianity 
itself. The groundwork of the monastic ideal in practice, the fundamental 
thing which is the condition sine qua non that the ideal will survive in the 
intelligence and will of the dedicated soul, is that union of man to God 
which, generically, we call prayer. Prayer is, of course, the vital activity 
of every Christian’s Christian life. In the life of a religious, it is consciously 
the chief employment of his day ; and the practice of prayer is the thing for 
which monasteries chiefly exist—the human activity whose object is not 
merely the profit it brings to him who exercises it but, first of all, the 
recognition of the Creator’s supremacy over the universe, the recognition of 
God as God, the closest anticipation which this life offers to that eternal 
activity which is the blissful perfection of man’s happiness in the next. 

When once the men and women began to live in communities, who 
considered themselves divinely called to give up all else for the sake of a 
more complete performance of this human obligation, all manner of important 
consequences followed. The experience of hundreds of groups of men and 
women living such a life produced a new corpus of knowledge about human 
nature as a life so lived affected it; knowledge, for example, about the 
occasions which the life offered to human pride and self-satisfaction and 
complacency, and knowledge about the best ways to distinguish a true 
calling to serve God through such a life from a subtly disguised cult of self. 
The wisest course, the way which (so experience showed) best served, was 
for the religious not to be his own master—a hermit self-advised and self- 
governed—but to live with others, pledged in obedience to a rule. Thus it 
was that there came into existence that element common to all the religious 
orders, the objective written rule, and that vow to obey the rule for life which 
constituted the man or woman a “ religious ”. 

That vow once taken, prayer was henceforth the first business of life ; 
in the first place prayer in public, collective and vocal, since man is not, by 
his creation, an individual merely, but an individual whose nature it is to 
live and act with others, a social being ; one whose social nature needs to 
find expression in all his acts, and therefore, in the principal act of all. This 
public prayer, made at fixed intervals throughout the day and the night, 
grew with the centuries into the elaborate work of religious art called the 

1 The technical, generical term for the class of which canon-regular, monk, friar, nun are 
species. 
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Liturgy, and for its performance the great abbey churches and the cathedrals 
were built. The centre of the Liturgy was the solemn daily offering of the 
Christian sacrifice, the Mass. Around this the other services were grouped, 
the body of them being the Book of the Psalms, the whole of which was 
sung through once each week. Along with the psalms there were readings 
from the different books of the Bible, hymns related to the ecclesiastical 
seasons and to the great feasts, and prayers of the kind still familiar to so 
many Englishmen as collects. This public prayer of the Church, 1 sung for 
the most part, and, in western Christendom, in the Latin tongue, would 
occupy some four hours of the monastic day. What of the rest ? 

The best of men is not more than a man, and that human beings cannot 
remain for long on the heights of this direct intercourse with divine things was 
a commonplace with the classic theorists expert in these matters. The first 
monastic founders cast about to devise, for these hours when the religious 
was not engaged in the opus Dei } the Divine Office, employment that would 
not too much disturb the prayerful atmosphere of the community. The 
monk, they decreed, with shrewd understanding of the close interactions 
between mind and body, should give himself to manual work. In the general 
history of mankind the medieval monasteries have their exalted place as the 
centres from which, in the darkest ages our civilisation has known, the 
arts, learning, literature, and even the economic organisation of life, grew and 
flourished once again. But the monastic life was not founded with any such 
end in view. That great and universally admired accomplishment was, as 
it were, an unconscious by-product of monasticism, fruit of the new devotion 
to toil that was so large a part of the monks day. It was the unlooked for 
fulfilment, on a magnificent scale, of the divine promise, “ Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto you ”. 

All the early monastic foundations, for the six hundred years or so of the 
formative medieval centuries, 2 followed, roughly speaking, one same primitive 
pattern of life : the religious lived out all his life in the monastery where 
he had made his profession of obedience, praying in the abbey and working 
there and on its lands. Such was the life still led, on the eve of the Reformation, 
by the monks—the Benedictines, the monks of Cluny, the Cistercians and the 
Carthusians—and by the canons-regular. 

It was through the preaching of monks—Benedictine monks sent from 
Rome in 597 by the first monk pope, St. Gregory the Great, and Irish monks 
from St. Columba’s foundation of Iona in Scotland—that the English 
invaders established in Britain were converted from Paganism. The Church, 
in this country, thence acquired a monastic impress that endured for 
centuries. 

The prosperity of the early English monasteries waxed and waned 
according as the country enjoyed reasonable peace, or was harried by the 
ferocity of the invaders from over the seas. “ At the beginning of the tenth 

1 Which was not, and is not, peculiar to monasteries, but is the daily prayer of all in 
Holy Orders. 

a From St. Benedict, the patriarch of western monasticism, who died about 543, to St. 
Dominic, whose revolutionary scheme dates from about 1206. 
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century regular monastic life was wholly extinct in England.” 1 Then came 
the marvellous revival that is associated with the name of St. Dunstan, Abbot 
of Glastonbury and Archbishop of Canterbury, from which derives that 
association of English cathedrals with Benedictine monks that is a unique 
feature of the Catholic life of medieval England. 2 There was a second 
renewal of monastic vigour in the eleventh century, under such proteges of 
the Norman kings as Lanfranc and St. Anselm, Benedictines both and, 
successively, Archbishops of Canterbury. With the twelfth century came 
the new, “ reformed ”, monasticism of Citeaux—the white, Cistercian 
monks, a severe and even grim version of St. Benedict’s ideas, which never¬ 
theless was so popular that in twenty-two years 3 no fewer than fifty-two 
houses were founded in England. 

In England, as in continental Europe, these new monks chose, by 
preference, the most remote solitudes for their foundations. It is a common¬ 
place of history that much of the first beginnings of agricultural life in the 
wild stretches of the Low Countries and northern Germany came from their 
labours ; and in England they became the pioneers of organised sheep 
farming, and of that wool trade which was, for centuries, the main element 
of English commerce. Closely akin to these Cistercian monks in spirit, and 
in the detail of their lives, were the canons-regular of the order that began 
about the same time at Premontre in France. These religious—originally 
founded to serve churches, to be preachers and to exercise a cure of souls— 
first came to England half-way through the same twelfth century that brought 
the Cistercians here. 4 This was, indeed, a great century of monastic 
expansion, and in it there appeared the one really English religious order, 
of canons-regular and of nuns, founded by St. Gilbert of Sempringham. 5 

By the year 1200 or so—300 years before King Henry VIII—the structure 
of English monasticism was, then, fairly complete. There were as many 
foundations, 6 of one kind or another, as the number of religious vocations 
normally to be expected in so small a country would provide for. Then 
came the first real blow—not necessarily to the monastic life, indeed, so 
much as to the religious who were faced with the task of keeping this great 
system of some five hundred houses active and flourishing healthily. That 
blow was the appearance of a new kind of religious—the Friar. The older 

1 Knowles, 15. 

1 In nine of the cathedrals a community of monks and their prior took the place of the 
usual dean and chapter of secular canons. These cathedrals were, in order of this conversion : 
Winchester, Worcester, Sherborne, Canterbury, in the tenth century; Rochester, Durham, 
Norwich, Bath, Coventry and Ely, in the fifty years that followed the Norman Conquest. 
Sherborne, in those same fifty years, ceased to be a bishop’s see. When the see of Carlisle 
was founded, in 1133, the priory church of the Austin Canons was made the cathedral, and 
these religious were the chapter of the new diocese. 

3 1132-1154, cf. Knowles, 33, 146, 73-78. 

4 First foundation at Newhouse (Lines.) 1143 ; eight more by 1165 ; another twenty 
1172-1198. 

3 First foundation at Sempringham (Lines.) 1131 ; twelve more by 1154 ; another seven 
by 1201. 

• 373 of men, 133 of women, according to the approximate figures in Knowles, The 
Religious Houses of Medieval England , pp. 145-147. 
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type of religious life now ceased to expand. Another century and it was not 
merely stationary, but declining even, and its practice was calling for serious 
overhauling ; and then there fell upon all western Europe the great calamity 
of the Black Death. 

In many respects the monasteries in England never regained what they 
now lost. Very few indeed of them—comparatively speaking were, hence¬ 
forward, sufficiently staffed even to carry out their primary function of choral 
prayer in the way this needs to be done. There was not, as a general rule, 
any movement from within the various orders to amalgamate the innumerable 
understaffed houses—the only way in which the old vigour could have been 
renewed ; and by the beginning of the sixteenth century the problem of 
numbers was really critical. Cardinal Gasquet 1 estimates that Henry \ Ill's 
Act of Suppression in 1536 affected some 1,500 canons-regular, monks and 
nuns ; and lie puts the number of the suppressed monasteries from which 
these came at 357. This would give an average of barely four religious to a 
house for something more than a half of the monasteries in England at that 
time. Two years after this, there began the surrender of the “ greater " 
monasteries. Of these there were, the cardinal reckons, 202 houses of 
men, with a total of 3,221 religious, a calculation which gives the average 
community of even these “ greater ” monasteries as no more than sixteen. 

We have details 2 of the number of religious men in 120 of these 163 
“greater" monasteries which, left untouched by the act of 1536, were 
surrendered to the king in the years 1537-1540. In twenty-one of these 
houses there were no more than a dozen canons or monks ; in sixty-three 
between twelve and twenty ; in only thirty-six of the 120 houses, were 
there above a score of religious. Since with the greatest of the houses in 
this list there is but one example for each number above tw r enty-five, it is 
not possible to speak of a real average for the whole 120, but the total 
number of religious in the list is 2,286. 3 Even of these 120 “greater" 
monasteries, there were, then, less than a third with enough religious for 
the liturgical life to function as the monastic ideal demands. 4 

In such circumstances many of the observances instituted as aids 
and safeguards to the ideals of religious life could become an intolerable 
burden. Some were, inevitably, neglected. With the best of goodwill there 
could not but need to have been makeshifts and concessions, exemptions and 
dispensations, developing with the years into customs that were almost a 
second rule ; customs, sometimes, w T hich necessarily weakened the monastic 
spirit seriously. It is not necessary to posit the hypothesis of riches or sinful 

1 Henry VIII and the English Monasteries , 6th edit,, 1902, Vol. II, 322-323. 

a For this, cf. Pocock’s edition of Burnet, IV, 232-258, and Savine, English Monasteries 
on the Eve of the Dissolution , 221. There is a list of these monasteries in Appendix I. 

* The total of religious in the sixty-three houses with between twelve and twenty religious 
is 999—which gives an average of almost sixteen per house for these. 

4 Of these thirty-six communities of over twenty, twenty-one were Benedictines, seven 
Cistercians, and eight Austin Canons : sixteen of the thirty-six were communities with more 
than twenty-five, viz., two Cistercians, two Austin Canons and twelve Benedictines ; see 
Appendix I, pp. 37*“374» for the details. 
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living in order to explain the decay of a religious community. Scandals, at 
this time, there were indeed; here and there very grave scandals. But the 
main troubles, it may be thought, were the necessary abridgment of those 
public spiritual acts which are the monk’s real life : the abandonment within 
the shrunken monastic family of the life in common ; the inability to give 
novices the training they needed ; and the gradual contentment with a state 
of things that, in its nature, worked towards the utter negation of the life 
professed. Then the abbey properties, for a long time now, had begun to be 
farmed and administered by laymen—even among the Cistercians there had 
ceased to be lay brothers ; paid serving men (or women, in the convents) 
had to be brought in to do much of the domestic work; there were few 
houses not embarrassed by the presence of permanent lay guests who, for a 
block sum, bought themselves a home for their declining years. 1 

The total number, in 1517, of autonomous houses 2 manned by monks and 
canons-regular, was 350 3 ; of this total of 350, nearly one half—159 houses— 
belonged to the Austin Canons ; 68 to the Benedictines, 62 to the Cistercians, 
30 to the canons of Premontre, 7 to the Gilbcrtine Canons, 4 13 to the Cluniac 
Benedictines and 9 to the monks called Carthusians. But these figures alone 
are no indication of the comparative strength of these various societies. 5 
Twenty years after this time Henry VIII, for the purposes of the Suppression 
Act of 1536, was to classify as “lesser ” monasteries—houses doomed, he 
declared, to economic instability and moral corruption, and so now to be 
suppressed—all houses with less than £200 annual net general income, and 
with fewer than 12 members in the community. The total of such lesser 
monasteries of men was, in 1517, 187. In the proportion which the number of 
their “ lesser ” monasteries bore to the “ greater ”, the various orders differed 
very greatly. More than a half of these 187 “lesser” monasteries—111 of 
them—were houses of Austin Canons ; an institute which could only count 
48 among the 163 “ greater ” monasteries.® At the other end of the scale were 
the Benedictines, who held as many as a third of the “ greater ” monasteries 
(52 out of 163), and had the very much smaller liability of being responsible 
for only 16 of the 187 “ lesser ” monasteries. Moreover, these 52 Benedictine 

1 Comparisons are dangerous—when the new difficulties they themselves create are not 
pointed out. If the difficulties in the comparison now to be suggested are resumed in one 
phrase—that 1950 is not 1517—we might, bearing this in mind to the full, consider that 
Eire in 1950 is a country wholly Catholic with something like the same population as the 
wholly Catholic England of 1517, and a country of rural life, small towns and many villages. 
Can we see the possibility in Eire of “ between 810 and 820 religious houses, great and small ” 
really flourishing (or in the main flourishing) along with the thousands of parochial clergy ? 

* In all that follows no account is taken of the very numerous priories and cells dependent 
on some other house. 

* 196 of canons-regular, 152 of monks, 2 of the order called Bonhommes. 

4 Excluding 3 mixed “ greater ” houses, which (tabic, infra, p. 327) reckoned as houses of men. 

5 Few occupations are so unsatisfactory as the study of the various, conflicting lists of 
monasteries suppressed and monasteries surrendered. The principle followed here is to 
take the list in Savine’s Appendix as authority for houses as “ greater ” or " lesser ”, and to 
take Knowles* Religious Houses of Medieval England as authority which of these houses in 
Savine’s list were autonomous or dependent. 

* And of these 48 " greater ” monasteries of Austin Canons, 27 had less than £400 revenue, 
16 indeed less than £300. 
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houses were, most of them, extremely wealthy. They included as many 
U 20 o 2 5 greatest abbeys of all, and another 17 of the 25 second 

greatest. The really small autonomous Benedictine house was indeed rare. 
The Cistercian monks had 62 abbeys in all, of which 36 were in the 
greater abbey M class—only 2 of them, however, 2 among the first 50 abbeys. 
Of the 30 houses of canons of Premontre only 8 were “ greater ” houses ; a 
and none of the 7 priories of the Gilbertines. But the Carthusians had 
7 u greater ” houses to 2 “ lesser ” ; and the Cluniac Benedictines 10 
“ greater ” to 3 “ lesser One of these Cluniac priories, Lewes, ranked 
among the wealthiest monasteries in England ; and two of the Carthusian 
houses also ranked very high, the royal foundation of Sheen and the London 
Charterhouse that was soon to be the most famous of them all. 4 

How far, then, could the average abbey of men in 1517 be called wealthy ? 
The total revenue of all the abbeys—of men and of women—was carefully 
calculated for the king, at the time of the Suppression, twenty years later, 
as £136,362 almost. It was, roughly, one half of the Church's total wealth. 
Of this sum, £121,776 was the total revenue of the 332 6 houses of men. But 
of these 332 houses, the 148 actually suppressed in 1536—nearly a half of 
this total number—shared between them in revenue something less than 
one-ninth 6 of the total revenue. Again, of the 163 “ greater ” monasteries, 
more than a third—63 abbeys—shared only one-seventh of the total income. 
And. as there was a kind of slum in the monastic system, so too there were 
princely families ; the 25 greatest houses of all, for example, which, between 
them, accounted for nearly one-third of the total revenues of the whole 332, 
or the next 25 bouses which accounted for a further seventh of that total. 
Nearly a half of the total monastic wealth, then, went to a bare seventh of the 
abbeys. On the other hand, in two-thirds of these very monasteries 
classed as “ greater ” (in 104 out of the 163) the revenue did not reach £500 
annually ; in 86 of them—more than half the total of “ greater ” abbeys of 
men—it was below £400 ; in 56—a third of that total of 163—it was below 

Abbeys are, by the nature of the case, centres of religious propaganda. 
It was from abbeys and through monks—Italian monks and Irish monks— 
that the heathen English were brought from Thor and Odin to know and 
love Christ our Lord. And, by accident, abbeys have also been great social 

1 See table in Appendix I, pp. 371-374. 

2 Fountains in Yorkshire (£1,004) and Furness in Lancashire (£800). 

8 The two wealthiest abbeys were Torre (Devon) £398, and Croxton (Leicestershire) £365. 

4 Annual revenues : Lewe9 £922 ; Sheen £778 ; London £642. 

8 The number of autonomous houses of men in 1535—Wolsey had suppressed 18 of 
them in 1525-1528. 

# £h,455 almost. 

7 Forty-five of these 163 “ greater ” houses were little better than the “ lesser ” monasteries 
for their incomes did not rise above £270. Of these 45 smallest of the so-called “ greater ” 
monasteries, 16 were houses of Austin Canons, 13 of Cistercians, but only 3 of Benedictines. 
Austin Canons and Cistercians supplied the bulk of the 86 houses with incomes below £400, 
27 houses to each institute ; of these 86 the Benedictines had but 9. The remaining 23 were : 
Prdmontrd 8, Cluniacs 7, Carthusians 5 and 3 Gilbertine houses of canons and nuns. See 
Appendix II for an analysis of the monastic income, county by county, infra , p. 375. 
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centres too. To-day the word convent or abbey suggests, as a property, 
little more than a large institutional building and its more or less extensive 
grounds. What the English medieval abbey was, can most readily be gathered 
from the descriptions in those acts of parliament which suppressed the 
abbeys and confiscated the properties therein described as characterising 
these foundations. For example, the act of 1539; which legalised the 
surrenders made by the religious, so that the king might henceforth hold and 
enjoy “ all the sites, circuits, precincts, manors, lordships, granges, meases, 
lands, tenements, meadows, pastures, rents, reversions, services, woods, 
tithes, pensions, portions, parsonages appropriated, vicarages, churches, 
chapels, advowsons, nominations, patronages, annuities, rights, interests, 
entries, conditions, commons, leets, courts, which appertained or belonged 
to the said late . . . religious or ecclesiastical houses 

As to the kind of property which characterised the monastic estate, the 
leading authority in the matter 2 gives it as his “ impression ” that “ ... in 
the monastic territory entire manors predominated over separate tenancies ... 
the monastery derived a larger income from the letting of big farms than 
from small plots or from titles to rent scattered about in different places. 
I speak intentionally ”, he says, “ of my ‘ impression These landed 
properties were scattered, not contiguous ; but usually they lay in the same 
county as the monastery to which they belonged. This was not, however, 
always the case. It is no surprise that the great abbey of Westminster— 
the second wealthiest of them all—had lands scattered through nine counties. 3 
But even a small monastery like West Dereham in Norfolk could have lands 
in five counties ; 4 and small monasteries could have individual tenancies 
that were just as scattered. 5 

That the abbey—considered as a landed proprietor—was socially important 
to the whole of its neighbourhood is obvious. One particular aspect of this 
importance needs, how r ever, to be stressed, namely, the number of lay folk 
to whom the abbey gave direct employment—employment, that is to say, 
in the direct service of the monks and the nuns. This feature of monastic 
life is little known ; statistics about it are rare. But Savine has worked 
out a table of 52 houses (of men and of women), varying in size and scattered 
through a dozen different counties, that throws some light on the matter. 
In the 10 houses of women which this list includes there were 143 nuns ; 
the total annual income of these houses was £1,650 and the nuns employed 
242 lay servants. In 41 houses of men the number of canons-regular and 
monks was 487 ; the total annual revenue was £12,700, and the religious 
employed 1,685 lay servants. More useful than conjectures (based on the 

1 G. & H., p. 283. a Savine, 150. 

* Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, Bucks, Oxfordshire, Berks, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, 
Notts. 

4 An abbey of Canons Regular of Pr6montr6 (annual gross revenue £252 13s.); the 
counties were Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire. 

* E.g., Coxford, Norfolk (Austin Canons, gross annual revenue £151 7s. id.), in nine 
different places, the total income of which was a mere £7 ; and Maiden Bradley in Wiltshire 
(Austin Canons, gross annual revenue £198 18s. 8d.), in five counties, Wiltshire, Dorset, 
Somerset, Hampshire and Sussex. 
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supposition that these 52 houses are “ typical ”) as to what the total number 
of this lay population was for the whole country, is to note who they were, 
and what those who were servants were paid to do. For not all the lay 
people living in an abbey were servants. Among the 1,927 lay people 
living within the precincts of these 52 monasteries there are the “ corrodians”, 
men and women who, from charity, or in return for a definite sum of money, 
are living out the last years of their lives in the retirement of the abbey. 
The actual servants (who form, however, the great majority of this lay 
population) are gardeners, “ hinds ”, waiting men and dairymaids. 1 

To these “ working class ” servants 2 we must add another class of salaried 
lay folk who lived by the monastery, the trained officials who managed the 
estates : the receivers, bailiffs and auditors ; and also the monastic stewards. 
What we know of all these, and of their cost to the abbey, we know from the 
great ecclesiastical Domesday of 1535, the Valor Ecclesiasticus , where certain 
of their fees are set down among the necessary expenses of the abbey and so 
exempt from the new royal tax on the abbey’s income. The general cost of 
this administration Savine calculates to have been, on the average, 5 per cent, 
of the gross total income. 3 As to the numbers of this population of lay 
monastic officials, the same writer prints a list of forty-four monasteries 
where such administrators number 371 in all; in these forty-four 
monasteries there was a total of 527 religious. 4 * 

The monastic stewards are a class apart. It was their office to exercise 
all the abbey’s authority as judge in the different courts of the abbey’s 
jurisdiction, and to represent the abbey in civil affairs. The office was, 
in the case of the greatest of these corporations, one of great distinction, 
much sought after and usually given to great nobles. In Henry VIII’s reign, 
for example, the Earl of Shrewsbury was steward of eleven abbeys, the Earl 
of Derby of seven, the Earl of Rutland of six, the Earl of Wiltshire (Anne 
Boleyn’s father) of six—among them Westminster 6 —Cromwell of five, the 
Duke of Norfolk of four. But in a good half of the abbeys the stewards were 
taken from the neighbouring gentry. 6 These gentlemen are also found to be 
prominent among the farmers to whom were let the monastery’s farms. 

“ Even before the Dissolution, economic initiative had, on monastic 
territory, to a considerable extent passed from the monks to the gentry.” 7 
One consequence of this development can be readily guessed: “ When 
the monastic estates came into the market, the squires knew not only to 
whom they should address themselves, but knew also what particular 
estates to ask for; then they easily selected the most profitable for 
themselves. ” 8 

1 Savine, 221-224. 

* Whom, as well as the bailiffs, we meet (and their families) as occasions of disorder, in 
the visitation records. 

3 Ibid. 246. 

4 Ibid. 250 ; these figures are taken from the Suppression Accounts. In these same 

forty-four abbeys the number of servants and corrodians was 1,714. 

8 He was also steward for the see of Canterbury. 

8 Savine, 257-258. 7 Ibid. 261. 


8 Ibid. 260. 
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The geographical distribution of the abbeys is, then, a matter of consider¬ 
able importance in any survey of England—religious or social—as the 
Reformation found it. The Benedictine houses formed, in the main, three 
groups; which we might call the “ East Anglian ”, the “ Severn and 
Cotswold ”, and the “ Wessex ” groups. In these three groups were situated 
30 out of their total 68 houses, and 25 of those 52 “ greater ” monasteries of 
which the Benedictine element chiefly consisted. The other great abbeys 
of these Black Monks were scattered very thinly, but chiefly over the south 
of England. One house each in Devonshire, Hampshire, Sussex, Surrey 
and in Berkshire ; two in Essex, three in Kent; these, with Westminster 
and St. Albans complete the list for the south. In the west midlands are 
Burton, Coventry and Shrewsbury ; and in the north Chester, York and 
Durham, Whitby and Selby. Of the “ lesser ” Benedictine houses all but 
one were situated in counties where there was also one at least of these 
“greater ”abbeys—the exception being the priory of Upholland in Lancashire. 

The Austin Canons were distributed more evenly : two counties only— 
Westmorland 1 and Dorset—being without any of their houses. Like all 
the other religious these canons had fewest houses in the scantily populated 
north and north-west—20 houses there in all. 2 In all England south of the 
Thames there were twice as many of them, i.e. 14 of their greater houses 
and 26 of the lesser. But the great stronghold of the Austin Canons lay in 
the midland and eastern counties ; where, in the country between the east 
coast and the line Trent-Birmingham-Thames, as many as 92 of their 159 
houses were situated, 16 of the greater and 76 of the less. 

In this same midland and eastern region lay also 16 of the 23 3 Gilbertine 
houses, and 14 out of the 30 Pr^montre abbeys ; and 23 of these 30 were 
“ lesser ” abbeys. If, with the houses of canons in this area we consider the 
Cistercian abbeys and the convents of women, the district will be seen as one 
especially favoured by the type of pious founder who had not wealth enough 
to do the thing in style but was determined to have an abbey wholly of his 
own founding ; for of the 51 convents of women in this area 47 were 
“ lesser ” abbeys, and so also were 13 of its 23 houses of Cistercians. 
Roughly, there were in these midland and eastern counties something more 
than a half of the total of the “ lesser ” monasteries, 4 and about a third of 
the “ greater ”. 6 

Of all these 480 or so autonomous houses of canons-regular, of monks 
and of nuns, some 360—those of the Austin Canons and Benedictines, and 
almost all the convents of women—were, in 1517, subject to the visitation and 
correction of the diocesan bishop. 0 From what bishops’ registers of this period 

1 Which had but one religious house, the Premonstratensian Abbey of Shap. 

• Under £aoo : Northumberland, 2 ; Cumberland, 1 ; Lancashire, 3 ; Cheshire, 1 ; 
Yorkshire, 6. Over £200 : Cumberland, 1 (Carlisle Cathedral) ; Yorkshire, 6. Of the total 
of 20 houses, ten were in the eastern half of Yorkshire. 

• Twenty-three in Knowles* list, op. cit ,, 99-100. Of these Savine deals with 18 only. 

4 165 out of 303. 5 59 out of 183. 

• Some of the “ greater ” Benedictine houses were exempt from the visitation of the 
diocesan bishops. 
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survive 1 we can learn something of the ills that from time to time afflicted 
the religious, and we could form a rough idea how far such ills were general. 
But only two series of episcopal visitations made about this time are, as yet, 
in print: the one, of monasteries in the diocese of Norwich visited at intervals 
between 1492 and 1532 ; the other, of religious houses in the diocese of 
Lincoln visited between 1514 and 1531. Of visitation records in the great 
exempt orders we have only those of the canons of Premontr^, at the time 
when Richard Redman, Abbot of Shap, was their local English superior; a 
these come to an end in the last years of Henry VII, some ten years before the 
great event with which this present book begins. 

The Lincoln 3 and Norwich 4 reports taken together give a fair idea of 
the monasteries—as a diocesan bishop knew them—where they most 
abounded, in the eastern half of the most populous district of England. 6 
For there were in the great diocese of Lincoln as many as 115 autonomous 
monastic houses, and in Norwich (the two counties of Norfolk and Suffolk) 44. 
Of this total of 159, 113 houses came under the supervision of the bishops. 6 
The records so far published for this period give information about 95 of 
these 113 : 63 in the diocese of Lincoln, 32 in that of Norwich. The great 
bulk of these 95 abbeys and priories—75—are in the class which Henry VIIFs 
famous Act of Suppression will describe as “ Lesser Monasteries houses 
whose annual income was below £ 200. But there were also among them 
some of the greatest and most famous abbeys and priories in England, 
Peterboro’, for example, and Ramsey and Croyland and Norwich Cathedral 
priory, the Augustinian houses of Leicester (where Wolsey was to die) and 
of Walsingham, the Benedictine nunnery of Elstow in Bedfordshire. Of 
the 63 houses subject to the Bishop of Lincoln’s visitation, of which records 
are in print, 15 were “ greater ” monasteries in Henry’s sense, and 48 
“ lesser ” ; of those in the diocese of Norwich about which the like informa¬ 
tion is available, there were only 6 “ greater ” to 26 “ lesser ”. 

What do the records tell us of the trials and difficulties and failures of the 
canons-regular and monks and nuns of 1517 in this extensive tract of English 
life—for of the triumphs (save that of perseverance in their vocation) and of 
the daily round, they will tell us almost nothing directly : a visitation record 
is a resume of complaints made, abuses reported, judgments given, remedies 
applied, punishments inflicted. To study such records alone is to specialise 
in the pathology of the religious, and moral, life of man—it is not thus that 
the religious life itself is to be understood and appreciated. Again only the 

*The only registers missing are those of Ely for 1500-1515, Hereford for 1492-1504, 
Salisbury for 1499-1502, Durham for 1501-1530, and of Carlisle for the whole period. 

•He was also Bishop of St. Asaph 1471-1496, then of Exeter 1496-1501, and of Ely 
1501-1506. For these records, cf. Collectanea Anglo-Praemonstratensia , ed. F. A. Gasquet, 
Camden Soc., 1906, 3 vols. 

• Visitations in the Diocese of T incoln, 75/7-/537, edited by A. Hamilton Thompson, 
F.B.A., for the Lincoln Record Soucry, 3 Vols. (1938, 1944, 1947 

4 Visitations of the Diocese of Norwich, 1492 -1332 , edited by the Rev. A. Jessopp, D.D., 
for the Camden Society, 1888, p. 335 ; the editor’s Introduction is pp.vii-lii. 

4 See the map of the dioceses of England, p. 33. 

• 79 in Lincoln diocese, 34 in Norwich. 
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wearer knows where the shoe pinches, and how pinch differeth from pinch 
in pain : in few matters is the outsider—i.e. all without actual experience of 
the matter—so greatly at a disadvantage, should he attempt the impossible 
task of judging the lives of others, as when what lies before him is the life 
in community of the members of a religious order. The wisest tiling is, 
with this in mind, simply to group the scanty facts, and try not to group 
them in illustration of some preconceived hypothesis. 

To consider, then, in the first place, the records of the 75 visitations made 
between 1517 and 1530, of these 48 4 ‘ lesser ” monasteries subject to the 
Bishop of Lincoln : 42 of these visitations were to 26 houses of men, i.e. to 
Austin Canons, to Benedictine monks and to the Bonhommes of Ashridge ; 
and in 15 of these 42 visitations there was no fault, or lack—no serious fault 
or lack—to be reported ; 1 of the 33 visitations made to 21 convents of nuns, 
in as many as 16 (to 12 houses) there was likewise nothing seriously at 
fault. 2 

What are the faults reported to the bishop by the religious on the other 
44 occasions—i.e. in 27 visitations of houses of men and in 17 visitations of 
convents of women? 

Let us first examine the charges made about canons and monks. On 
seven occasions complaint is made that the fundamental duty of the choral 
office is neglected. At Markby, Lincolnshire, the lessons and homilies arc 
sometimes left out at matins. At Caldwell, in Bedfordshire, it is said in 1520 
that the offices and masses for benefactors are sometimes forgotten, that they 
are carelessly carried out, and that the choir duties in general are done in a 
slovenly way. At Owston, Leicestershire (seven religious, four priests only), 
the brethren sit up after compline and so are often asleep during matins 
(1518). At Chacombe in Northamptonshire—six canons, of whom three 
only are priests—no fixed horarium is followed ; the high mass takes place 
at whatever hour the prior finds convenient. At Dorchester in Oxfordshire, 
in 1530, there is a general disposition, in the community of eight canons, to 
neglect the night office of matins and lauds—the prior, in particular, is a 
notable absentee ; it is rare that the whole community is present, and at 
times only two put in an appearance. The same tale is told at the tiny 

1 Dorchester (Oxfordshire) in 1517 ; Ulvescroft (Leicestershire), Stonely (Hunts) in 
1518 ; Kyme, Newstead, Nocton Park and Markby (all in Lines.) in 1525 ; Bushmead, Caldwell, 
Newenham (all in Bedfordshire), Chacombe (in Northants), Bicester, Wroxeter (both in 
Oxfordshire), St. Neots (Hunts) and Wymondley (Herts) in 1530—all Austin Canons except 
the last two, which are Benedictine houses. 

* These 16 visitations are : Goring, Oxfordshire, Augustinian Canonesses (? nuns) in 
1517 ; Gracedieu, Leicestershire, Cistercians (? nuns), Langley, Northants (? nuns) and 
Markyate (Beds), both Benedictines, in 1518 ; Burnham, Bucks, Augustinians (? nuns) 
and the Cistercian house of Legbume (11 nuns in 1525), in Lincolnshire, in 1519 ; the 
Cistercians of Catesby, Northants (8 nuns) in 1520 ; Grimsby, Lines, Benedictines (8 nuns) 
in 1525 ; Gracedieu (again) in 1528, 14 nuns ; Hinchinbrook, Hunts, Benedictines (2 nuns) 
in 1530 ; and, also in that same year, four Benedictine houses, viz., Flamstead (6 nuns) and 
Markyate (9 nuns), both in Beds, Little Marlow (4 nuns), Bucks, and De la Pre, Northampton 
(11 nuns); and two houses of Augustinian Canonesses that have already appeared in this 
list. Goring (8 nuns) and Burnham (10 nuns). Of the visitation at Gokewell only the names 
of the 8 nuns survive, and of that at Heynings only the date of the visitation—both of which 
convents were Cistercian, in Lincolnshire, and visited in 1519. 
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Benedictine abbey of Humberston in Lincolnshire. 1 Here there are but 
three monks, besides the abbot and a former abbot of the house. Both abbots 
testify to the difficulty of getting the other three up for matins; nor are 
they ever in the house during the day, but everlastingly gadding about to 
funerals. This is in 1519. Six years later it is the monks who are complaining. 
The abbot dresses so shabbily as to disgrace the house; he works in the 
fields like a common labourer; and he makes them work likewise—and so 
rigorously that they do not return to the abbey for meals, nor for the duties 
of the choir. Here the monks have ceased to sing the conventual mass— 
like the rest of the office it is only said ; and such is the poverty of the abbey 
that there are only two poor chalices, three sets of high mass vestments, and 
two sets for low mass. The abbot, it is also said, is mean about the food. 

Another subject of complaint, recorded on twelve occasions during these 
visitations, is that the community has ceased to use the refectory—the 
discipline about abstinence from meat has slipped, and the rule that the meals 
be taken in silence while a good book is read aloud. Sometimes the community 
splits into two sets, and those who live with the abbot have better food. 
So at Caldw r ell, in 1518, it is ordered by the visitor, that all shall have the 
same food. At Bourne, in Lincolnshire, all the canons—there are eleven, 
as well as the abbot-take their meals, in 1519, with the abbot in his quarters ; 
in 1525 they only use the refectory and its discipline during Lent. At 
Bicester, in Oxfordshire, the seven canons use the refectory only in the 
summer, and even then they do not eat in silence. In Northamptonshire, 
at Canons’ Ashby—eight canons—they had given up the refectory altogether ; 
and at Chacombe, where the same complaint was made, the visitor ordered 
the canons to use the refectory always in the summer, and in the winter on 
three days a week. The refectory has been given up at Northampton too 
(St. James), and at Torksey and Markby in Lincolnshire ; also at Missenden 
(Bucks) save in Advent and Lent. At Wellow, near Grimsby, where the 
same custom has grown up, the ten canons are ordered to take their turns 
in the use of the refectory, five of them to eat there daily during Advent and 
Lent and on all Fridays and Vigils. 

A third serious complaint, made even more frequently, is that there is 
no master provided for the education (in grammatical in scientiis primitivis) 
of the younger religious. 2 This appears at ten visitations : at St. Frideswide’s, 
Oxford, in 1517; at Ashridge, in Buckinghamshire, in 1518; at Bicester, 
Chacombe and Canons’ Ashby in 1520 ; at Bourne in 1525, Kirkby Bellars 3 

1 The net annual general revenues of the six houses mentioned were, in 1535: £131 
(Markby) ; £109 (Caldwell) ; £162 (Owston) ; £84 (Chacombe) ; £183 (Dorchester) ; 
£32 (Humberston). The revenues in this, and in the similar notes which immediately follow, 
are according to the Appendix of Savine’s English Monasteries on the Eve of the Dissolution . 

* Here was a matter that occupied the whole body of bishops. In 1531 they note how 
one of the chief causes why monastic life declines is ignorant and inexperienced superiors. 
Therefore, in each religious house a nucleus of trained men is needed. So in every monastery 
there is to be instructor aliquis grammaticae sufficienter eruditus ad informandum religiosos 
in grammatica et aliis primitivis scientiis . And monks who in the judgment of superiors are 
capable of profiting from higher studies are to be sent to the university; Wilkins, III, 723. 

8 The revenues of six of these houses noted were, in 1535 : £168 (Bourne), £144 (Bicester), 
£109 (Canons' Ashby), £13 (Torksey), £95 (Wellow), and £143 (Kirkby Bellars). 
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in Leicestershire in 1528, at Caldwell (no date given), and at Dorchester in 
1530, where, it is said, there has been no tutor for many years. At Bicester 
the younger canons are said to be ignorant of the rule and of the substance 
of their life as religious, as well as ignorant of the elements of learning. At 
Chacombe, too, the canons are described as ignorant; and at Ashridge the 
complaint is made that for lack of lessons the younger brethren, when not in 
choir, do nothing but lark about and drink. At Markby, in 1519, there is a 
canon (who is a priest) who can scarcely read, and who will not learn. At 
Wellow, that same year, the eight canons are portrayed as a crude, uneducated 
set, more interested in their hunting dogs than in sacred studies. 

Of the complaints, fairly general these, that the superior tends to rule 
without consulting his brethren, that the food is poor, that kinsfolk and 
guests of the brethren are not welcomed as visitors while those of the abbot 
prior or are never off the premises, of the difficulty of getting men to go to 
bed at a reasonable hour instead of sitting up for a talk and a last drink in the 
buttery—no more need be said than that such complaints are heard every¬ 
where, at all visitations, and that few things do more to bridge the centuries 
than the references to such a trait as this last. 

It is much the same picture that meets us when we turn, from the nine 
counties of the diocese of Lincoln, 1 to Norfolk and Suffolk—the medieval 
diocese of Norwich. The visitations here, under Bishop Richard Nykke, a 
professional ecclesiastical administrator who had been vicar-general at 
Bath and Wells and at Durham before his promotion to Norwich, 2 were 
perhaps more systematic than in Lincoln, or more, perhaps, has been preserved. 
The whole diocese was regularly visited every six years, and there has survived 
a record of the visits to religious houses for 1514, 1520, 1526 and 1532— 
in all 61 visitations of these “ lesser ” houses of men and 26 of convents of 
nuns. In 39 of the 61 visitations of men no serious fault was charged 
either by the religious or by the bishop ; and, again, in 19 out of the 26 
visitations of nunneries the report has nothing to record. 

What was reported as needing correction at the remaining 22 visitations 
of canons and monks was pretty much what was reported, during these 
same years, in the abbeys and priories of the diocese of Lincoln. At 
10 of those 22 visitations, for example, there were complaints about the 
choir : in 1514 at Thetford (six Austin Canons) the night office was not 
always sung at the proper time ; at Coxford (ten canons) the prior only went 
to the night office at the four principal feasts, and the conventual mass was 
said, not sung; at Hickling (nine canons) the choir duty was neglected 
generally ; at Weybridge (where the prior was the sole inhabitant) the choir 
had ceased, of course ; at Beeston (six canons) and at Herringfleet (eight 
canons) matins were at 5 a.m. instead of at midnight, and in this last house 
the office is reported as sung on feasts of Our Lord only. Attendance at 
matins was also reported slack among the nine canons of Holy Trinity, 

*The counties of Lincoln, Leicester, Rutland, Northampton, Oxford, Buckingham, 
Bedford, Huntingdon and Hertford (part only). 

1 For whom see, infra, p. 76. 
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Ipswich; and at Blythburgh, in 1526, the five canons reported that they 
had ceased to sing the conventual mass. The Benedictines at Eye in Suffolk— 
nine of them in 1520—said they were not enough to carry out the liturgy, 
and as things had not improved by 1526 the visitor ordered that three should 
go to compline every day, and that the whole community should attend on 
feast days. 

We hear of the refectory being abandoned at three visitations only, at 
Coxford in 1514, Eye in 1520 and Ipswich Holy Trinity in 1526, where it is 
ordered to be used on Fridays. The silence, too, is gone at Coxford in 1514, 
and at Hemp ton where the four canons (only two of them priests) are bidden, 
that same year, to have a weekly day of silence within the enclosure. There 
is the like injunction for Herringfleet. 

That the younger religious go untaught is reported on nine occasions : 
at Pentney, Beeston, Hickling and SS. Peter and Paul, Ipswich, in 1514; 
at Buckenham 1 in 1520 ; at SS. Peter and Paul, Ipswich, again, in 1526 
and at Coxford and at the Benedictine abbey of Wymondham 2 ; at 
Thetford in 1532. A new feature, in these small houses of Austin Canons 
in East Anglia, is the appearance of the statement that the revenues will no 
longer keep the community—at Weybridge and Herringfleet in 1514, at 
Thetford in 1520 and at Woodbridge 3 in 1532. 

There were houses where darker matters than these were spoken of, 
but before considering them, let us examine what is known of the state of 
the convents of women in these two great dioceses. It has already been 
said that in 16 of the 33 visitations of nuns recorded in the diocese of Lincoln 
there was nothing at all that called for correction in the way the house was 
run. 4 Leaving aside, for the moment, the occasions when things were in a 
really bad way, here are the faults detected in the other 14 visitations. At 
Nuncoton (Lines) the silence is not well observed, and visiting relatives are 
admitted to the enclosure (1518). At Ankerwyke (Bucks) in 1519, where 
there are two professed nuns and three not professed expresse (sic /), one of the 
community—not a professed nun but one who has “ lived in the habit for 
four years ”, as the record says—has run away and married. At Greenfield 
(Lines), that same year, the prioress of the eight Cistercians, and her 
friends, do not come to the refectory, and they live less plainly than the rest. 
The silence is not observed in the refectory at Stainfield (Lines) in 1519; 
the nuns go too late to bed, and are unpunctual in the services ; the prioress 
has favourites ; the sick are not cared for ; the guests stay too long. Here 
there are a dozen nuns. At Stixwold, hard by, the tale is much the same. 
There is, at Studley, in Oxfordshire, a complaint that the prioress rules 
without consulting her ten nuns ; and at Burnham, Bucks, where there are 

1 The revenues of the 12 houses last described were, in 1535 : £39 (Thetford), £122 
(Coxford), £101 (Hickling), £8 (Weybridge), £43 (Beeston), £19 (Herringfleet), £89 
(Ipswich), £49 (Blythburgh), £160 (Eye), £33 (Hempton), £170 (Pentney), and £109 
(Buckenham). 

2 Really a “ greater ” monastery (£213) and included here and on p. 54 by error. 

8 Revenue, £50. 4 For the list of these, see supra , p. 49, n. 2. 
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ten Augustinian Canonesses, the complaint, in 1521, is that the prioress does 
not lead the common life. At Catesby, in Northamptonshire, it is said in 
1530 that the refectory has ceased to be used, except in Advent and Lent, 
and that the children boarded with these Cistercian nuns 1 live in the 
convent itself and play in the cloisters. At Legbourne (Lines) in 1525, the 
eleven nuns (Cistercians also) are very severely reprimanded for their habit 
of grumbling at the penances imposed on them, and for making these known 
to outsiders. They are, also, forbidden to have men visitors, even their 
kinsmen, in their rooms unless with leave, and in the presence of two or 
three other nuns. In this same year, 1525, we hear from three other Lincoln¬ 
shire houses of Cistercian nuns. At Stainfield there is too much contact 
with the “world ”—nuns at weddings and fairs , at Stixwold the prioress 
lives too much “ on her own ” and is too friendly with her man of affairs ; 
at Nuncoton relatives are still too easily admitted into the enclosure, and the 
silence is poorly kept. At Ivinghoe, a tiny Benedictine priory in Buckingham¬ 
shire where there are four nuns, the prioress, in 1530, has been absent without 
leave from the beginning of December to just before Easter. For this she 
receives the heavy penance that she is to fast on bread and water every 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday for an unspecified time, to say every 
day during that time the Penitential Psalms and the Litanies, and every 
day for the rest of her life to say five Our Fathers, five Hail Marys and one 
Creed. A report survives, of this year, 1530, from the Augustinian priory 
of Studley, in Oxfordshire. There are still ten nuns here, and the house 
is still in debt. The buildings are in need of repair, the food is poor, the 
sick are not well cared for ; there needs to be more care about visits outside 
the convent. 

In the diocese of Norwich there are 26 visitations of nuns 2 to consider. 
In 19 of these there are no complaints made or faults found. There are 
complaints at four in 1514, two in 1526 and one in 1532. One of the 
visitations of 1514—at Crabhouse—will be considered later. The other three 
where there was trouble were: Blackborough, a Benedictine priory of five 
nuns, where the prioress never showed the community her accounts, and 
where there had been no sub-prioress for four years; the larger 
Benedictine house of Redlingfield 3 in Suffolk (ten nuns) wiiere also the 
accounts were not shown, where there was no infirmary, wiiere the sub¬ 
prioress was a violent tempered woman who struck the nuns, and where the 
refectory had not been used for five years ; at the Augustinian house of 
Flixton in Suffolk also, where there were eight nuns, the prioress had a 
temper, and never showed the accounts, the discipline was slackening and 


1 There are ten nuns in all. 

* In the five Benedictine houses of Carrow, Blackborough, and Thetford (in Norfolk), 
Bungay and Redlingfield (in Suffolk), and in three houses of Augustinian Canonesses at 
Crabhouse (in Norfolk), Flixton and Campsey (in Suffolk). 

•The revenues of the lz houses just mentioned were, in 1535 : £38 (Nuncoton), £32 
(Ankerwyke), £63 (Greenfield), £98 (Stainfield), £114 (Stixwold), £83 (Studley), £51 
(Burnha), £118 (Catesby), £48 (Legbourne), £14 (Ivinghoe), £42 (Blackborough), and 
£67 (Redlingfield). 
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the nuns were negligent about rising for the night office. Twelve years later, 
there is a complaint from the Benedictine priory of Carrow (nine nuns) that 
the divine office is got through too quickly, and at Thetford, 1 another 
Benedictine house with six nuns, that there is no one to teach the four novices. 
It is at this same convent that the solitary complaint of the visitation of 1532 
is made, namely that the nuns do not observe silence in the refectory. At 
Thetford, again, the poverty of the house is such that, in 1520, the evidence 
of it brings the visitation to an end; and at Blackborough, in 1532, the 
buildings are noted as in a ruinous condition. 

Such is the complete tale of all that went wrong during the fifteen years 
1517-1532 in seventy-four religious houses of men and women—with the 
exception of accusations we must now consider made about religious in 
thirteen of these and in one convent of the diocese of Lincoln not so far 
mentioned. From these it will be seen not only that “ priests can fall and 
friars break their vows ”, but that the medieval religious were not too 
embarrassed to speak about these things when they happened, nor to describe 
them in straightforward language. 

The first “ lesser ” houses of men where we meet any mention of what is 
popularly supposed to be always wrong when there is anything wrong at all 
with monks, are a group of four, visited by the Bishop of Norwich in 1514— 
Thetford, Wymondham, Beeston and Eye. All of these—save perhaps 
Beeston—were, at this time, in a bad way generally. At Thetford where 
there were six canons (five of them priests) the buildings were ruinous, the 
plate had been pawned, the vestments were dilapidated, there was no 
sacristan, the night office was said irregularly, the prior never showed his 
accounts, one canon had abandoned the religious life and absconded. The 
prior, it is hinted, was in the hands of one of the married lay servants of the 
priory, who, with his wife, managed the dairy, and made thence a considerable 
profit for himself—by the prior’s negligence. The prior, it is charged, has 
a sinful connection with the wife of this servant; but one canon, who allowed 
all the rest to be true, thought this charge false. The visitor’s judgment is 
missing, the report breaking off abruptly. 

The Beeston record, too, is incomplete; and it is in an otherwise 
unremarkable account that the accusation of one of the canons is recorded, 
namely that the prior has got with child a woman who is named. 

At Wymondham and at Eye—two Benedictine priories of twelve and 
eight monks respectively—the record is fuller and we have a picture of what 
it is not too much to call anarchy. In the first-named house the prior and 
the community both are hostile to the abbot. The night office is neglected 
generally ; the prior never appears there but once a month or so, sometimes 
there are only three or four present. The mass vestments are in a wretched 
state, the bread and wine for the mass are of quite unsuitable quality. The 
monks refuse to study ; they are blasphemous about the prior’s exhortations 

1 Revenues were : £21 (Flixton), £63 (Carrow) and £41 (Thetford). 
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to reform. This prior is of a violent type, perhaps a little “ cracked V 
who can draw a sword on his brethren occasionally. He is accused of a 
breach of the seal of confession, and also of boasting that he never goes to 
confession but once a year. One monk, who is also accused of drinking, is 
denounced as a heretic and also, with two others, is declared to be suspect 1 2 
in the matter of certain women who are named. 

At Eye, in Suffolk, it is the prior who is said to be “ suspect ”. The 
other party is a woman old enough to have a son for whom the prior (it is a 
further charge against him) has built a house at the priory's expense, and 
this lady is seemingly in charge of the laundry and the prior is said to be 
completely in her hands and to do nothing without consulting her. The 
bishop orders the prior to show his accounts and he forbids the suspect lady 
ever again to set foot within the limits of the priory. 

Eye was not in a good way in 1514. The buildings were ruinous, the 
prior was selling property without the consent of his brethren, discipline was 
growing slacker and study was abandoned—whatever the nature of the 
prior’s relations with his female adviser. Six years later things had not 
improved much. The refectory has now been given up and, in the matter 
of the choir, the complaint is made that there are not enough monks for the 
proper observance of the liturgy. And the prior is once more declared to be 
“ suspect ”, and once more it is with a masterful lady who “ manages ” 
various domestic matters for him and keeps the keys—even the keys of his 
rooms when he is away. She waits on him at table and she has a room near 
to his, and rules the place as far as she can. 3 * * * * 8 And she knows exactly what 
correction the brethren receive at the chapter. What happened to the prior 
was doubtless something really worthy of the occasion, to judge by what the 
visitor on this occasion—a bishop who is a Franciscan Conventual—was 
handing out in penances at other houses. But what happened we shall never 
know, for the record breaks off with the visitation unfinished. 

The next scandal of this kind in a “ lesser ” house of the diocese 
is the report, eighteen years later, from Coxford, in Norfolk, a small 

1 " Est aliquando lunaticus ”, said Dom Richard Cambridge (Jessopp, 99)—the monk 

accused, by the prior, of heresy. 

* It needs to be borne in mind that the term “ mulieres suspectae ”, used throughout 

in these accusations, is a technical term of the canon law, and that it has a well defined 

meaning. It does not mean women of bad life, “ ladies of the town ”. All women under the 

age of 40, except those related to the clerics in question by blood or by marriage, are in canon 
law presumed suspect, “ even though they be of good life, nay of holy life,” in so far as 
regards residence in the same house with religious or with those in holy orders, or as 
regards familiar association with such, generally speaking ; cf. Maroto, Institutiones Iuris 

Canonid y Rome, 1921, Vol. I, pp. 629, 626, from whom the quotation is taken. To say that a 
monastery (or a monk) is too much frequented by mulieres suspectae may well mean no more 
than any presence there, or association with, women of marriageable age who are not near 
relatives. And that, often enough, it has never meant more than this, even in the mouth 
of the accuser, is, I suggest, proved by the fact that the visitor so often passes over these 
accusations without any reference to them in the injunctions which conclude his visitation. 
One accusation here is : “ Quod mulieres suspectae veniunt ad cameram D. Jacobi Blome 
camerarii ”—“ That women who are called ‘ suspect ’ in law come to the office of the bursar, 
D, James Blome Ibid. 100. 

8 Et ipsa dominatur in officiis et servit publice ad mensam prioris. Ibid. 184. 
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priory of four Austin Canons, that one of them has had a child by a 
woman who is not named. It is the newly appointed prior who reports this. 
The thing happened in his predecessor’s time and he punished the offender. 
Now the house is burdened with the maintenance of the child. The gross 
annual revenue of the priory at this time was ^99 9s. 4d. There were two 
novices to maintain as well as the four canons. There was no infirmary, 
and the dormitory was in need of serious repairs. The prior had no inventory 
to show, and he explained that there had never been one. The visitor 
made appropriate orders about all these, but of what he had to say about 
the scandal reported by the prior there is no record. 

In the diocese of Lincoln there are five visitations of “ lesser ” houses 
of men where “ scandals ” are a topic. The first is the priory of Austin 
Canons at Kirkby Bellars, in Leicestershire, in 1518. Here was a community 
of six, and their religious life seems to have been generally slack. The 
buildings were in bad condition ; the sub-prior had a flock of sheep of his 
own and a herd of cattle too, which he pastured at the priory’s expense ; 
the cellarer was mean about food and visitors ; the prior bullied those who 
had made complaints at previous visitations ; there was the old trouble that 
the canons came down from the dormitory after lights out. Then comes the 
accusation—it is not said to be proved, nor does the accused admit it is true, 
nor does the visitor make any reference to it beyond recording the charge— 
that a canon who is named, of course, has committed sin with one of the 
laundresses, that he has an accomplice in this, that these two and another (all 
three are named) sit up drinking at night or gossiping in their rooms. 

At Caldwell in Bedfordshire, in 1530, a canon accuses his prior of having 
bribed a woman to accuse him of adultery with herself, and to have imprisoned 
him for this alleged crime—all because at the last visitation he had mentioned 
to the bishop some things that called for improvement. This prior is also, at 
this visitation, accused of pawning and selling the jewels of the priory without 
the consent of his brethren. It is a priory where there is no teacher of 
Grammar (there are nine canons and two novices in 1530) and the sacristan 
is said to be unable to translate the Our Father—for which the bishop straight¬ 
way deposed him. But the record has no more to say about the “ scandal ”. 

We now come to a monastery really in a scandalous condition—the priory 
of Dorchester near Oxford, in 1530. There were here eight canons in all 
and two novices. The buildings were dilapidated ; there were no locks to 
the doors and they stood open all night; church and cloister had become a 
public highway ; the choir books were torn ; the night office had all but 
ceased to be ; the rule had ceased to be read ; the refectory had been 
abandoned, and the silence ; there were endless quarrels between the 
brethren, and there were the “ scandals ”. The prior was one of the three 
accused—of suspicious familiarity with women who are named—and a 
named secular priest was accused of a felonious offence with one of the 
novices. 

In this same year 1530, at St. James’s, Northampton the abbot was 
accused by three of the six canons, of suspicious familiarity with the laundress 
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of the abbey. The bishop’s chancellor thereupon gave her four days to send 
in her account, and forbade the abbot, under pain of excommunication, ever 
again to allow her in the precincts of the abbey. At Missenden in Buckingham¬ 
shire, 1 where there were nine canons and five novices, the commissary had 
to deal, at the visitation of 1530, with an undoubted case of unnatural vice 
that involved the son of one of the principal servants of the abbey, said by 
another canon to be the real ruler of the abbey. The religious accused had 
been in trouble before this for the same crime, and the commissary ordered 
him to be locked up and reserved the matter of his punishment to the bishop. 
This was in October 1530. Eight months later the bishop himself, John 
Longland, descended on Missenden for a special visitation and a judicial 
session. He uncovered such a mass of scandal, involving the abbot and 
one of the canons, that the visitation ended with the abbot under suspension, 
and the monastery in the charge of one of the community named by the 
bishop. 

As to scandalous charges of the like kind made in the lesser houses of 
women of these two dioceses, we have in the records four instances in all. 
At Crabhouse, 2 in Norfolk, the bishop was told, in 1524, that one of the 
nuns had been seduced by a gentleman of the neighbourhood, and she admitted 
to the bishop that this was so. At Flixton, in Suffolk, that same year, the 
unpopular prioress was alleged, by three of the seven nuns who made up the 
community, to be suspiciously familiar with her kinsman John Wells, and 
the bishop forbade them ever to meet again. 

In the diocese of Lincoln, Littlemore Priory was portrayed, in the 
visitation of 1517, as the scene of very grave scandal. The prioress had, 
beforehand, warned her five nuns—so they declared—that she would punish 
severely whoever reported to the bishop anything that was amiss. What the 
prioress was anxious to hide was that she had had a child by the chaplain, 
and that this child had been brought up in the convent; and that when this 
priest, now in Kent, visited the convent, from time to time, he and the 
prioress lived as man and wife ; moreover, to provide a dowry for this 
daughter the prioress had made away with valuable convent property. 
Another member of the community had also had an infant, the child of a 
married man in Oxford. That the priory was tumbling down for need of 
repair ; that the plate and jewels were all in pawn ; that the prioress was a 
harsh ruler, and her nuns everlastingly in the stocks ; that the food was 
poor, and the nuns ill clad—these seem details appropriate to the major crimes 
of this lady’s rule. And the nuns begged that the bishop’s commissary 
would remedy all this—otherwise, might they leave ? The punishment the 
prioress would loose on them for making this known would be terrible. 

Was all this true? The record of the visitation is no more than a summary 
of the complaints made. But in the September of the following year, 1518, 
the bishop—William Atwater—-came in person and held a second visitation. 

1 This abbey, despite its small community, was really reckoned among the “ greater ” 
abbeys, and its tale should be told along with that of the other twelve of its class, infra, 
PP* 59 , 64. The revenue in 1535 was £262. 

8 Revenue was £25. 
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The prioress now had her tale to tell—of how one of her nuns, Elizabeth 
Winter, rebelled when forbidden to play and lark about in the cloister with 
children, 1 and so had to be put in the stocks ; and of how three other nuns, 
Julian Winter and Joan Winter (who may have been her sisters? or relatives?) 
and Anne Willye broke the lock of the room where their friend was confined, 
smashed the stocks and burnt them, and barred the room against the prioress ; 
and of how, when the prioress sent in to Oxford for help, the four of them 
got through a window, and aw r ay to a friendly neighbour, where they stayed 
for two or three weeks. They are obstinate and disobedient, says the 
prioress, and do nothing but chatter and giggle in choir during high mass, 
even at the elevation. The story of Julian Winter’s confinement is revived— 
it is two years since it happened—and to it is added that she can’t be kept from 
talking to men. On the other side, the four nuns say the prioress w r as simply 
merciless to them once the last visitation was over. Anne Willye was in the 
stocks for a whole month, and Elizabeth Winter the prioress beat and kicked, 
in the chapter house and in the cloister. Again we have no more than this 
extraordinary tale—but seven years later, when Wolsey, founding his great 
college at Oxford, and eager for money and endowments, cast his eyes about 
for monasteries that never would be missed, Littlemore Priory was one of 
the twenty-nine he dissolved. 

Greenfield, in Lincolnshire, a priory of eight Cistercian nuns, was also, 
it would seem, in a generally disordered state in 1525. The visitor found 
it necessary, for example, to impose the penalty of a day’s fast on bread and 
water for failure to assist in choir at the religious offices. The prioress 
complained that her rivals had slanderously accused her of having had a 
child within the last twelve months. Against this accusation she asked to be 
allowed to purge herself by the appointed judicial process and she did so, 
four of her nuns, as well as three neighbouring ladies, testifying on her 
behalf. One of these four nuns who were compurgators was accused by a 
second of them of light conduct with one James Smyth ; and her accuser 
admitted that she herself was pregnant by a priest whom she now thought to 
be somewhere in London—for which the prioress had already punished her. 
The visitor, who was the Bishop’s vicar-general, added the further 
punishment that she should lie prone at the door of the chapter house for the 
nuns to walk over her as they entered, every Wednesday and Friday for a 
month. To the nun accused of light conduct the same penance was given, 
but for two months. A third of the compurgators, who had complained 
that a priest had slandered her, saying she was pregnant, was sentenced to 
receive the discipline publicly every Friday for the next three months—for 
what offence is not stated. And the visitor bade the nuns take their penances 
patiently, and not make them known to outsiders. 

There can be few occupations less interesting than to read another’s 
resume of reports and statistics ; but to complete the account of this, the one 

1 Neque voluit corrigi per priorissam licet deliquerit ludendo et luctando cum pueris in 
claustro. L.R.S., Vol. 37, p. 11. 
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contemporary official survey of English monastic life at this time which is, 
as yet, accessible to the general reader, something needs to be said also of the 
“ greater ” monasteries that were subject to the bishops of these two dioceses. 
There were twenty of these in all, eighteen of men 1 and two of women. 2 

Five of these houses of men were in Norfolk and Suffolk, and there is 
record of twenty visitations of them in all. At four of these visitations—at 
Butley in 1514, at Norwich Cathedral in 1520, and at Hulme in 1520 and in 
1526—there is nothing wrong to report. In four houses there are reports of 
things gravely scandalous in 1514 and in 1526. Leaving this last business 
until the end, we may study what, besides this, there is revealed as wrong 
in the visitations of 1514, 1520, 1526 and 1532.® 

The two houses of this East Anglian group which make the best showing 
are the Austin Canons of Butley in Suffolk and the Benedictines of Hulme 
St. Benet’s in Norfolk. At Hulme 4 in 1514 there has, indeed, been an 
agreement among the monks—there are 22 of them in all 6 —not to reveal 
what is amiss, but this was not maintained. The abbot—the complaints are, 
once again, the old complaints—does his best to keep the whole administration 
in his own hands and never shows the community his accounts. The 
vestments are in bad condition ; the prior never comes to the night office 
and often—so one monk avers—there is not one fit to celebrate mass. 6 And 
then, of Hulme, we hear nothing but good until the visitation of 1532, eighteen 
years later, by which time under a new abbot—“ le moine universitairc ” 
at his worst, one may think—affairs are in a bad way. This abbot is William 
Repps, once sub-prior of Norwich and destined to be, by the grace of 
Henry VIII, Bishop of Norwich in 1536, after a transaction involving simony 
on the grand scale. 7 

Repps was a Cambridge doctor of theology, and like his predecessor at 
Hulme, John Salcot, another Cambridge doctor, he was to do the king yeoman 
service in winning from the faculty of theology in 1532 a declaration that 
the marriage with Catherine was forbidden by God’s law, and that the pope 
had no power to dispense from this impediment. His abbey of Hulme is 
£600 in debt in 1532 ; the vestments are once again in a bad state ; the 

1 Namely, in Lincoln diocese : Thornton (Lines), Leicester and Launde in Leicester¬ 
shire, Dunstable (Beds), Notley and Missenden (Bucks), Oseney (Oxfordshire), all Austin 
Canons ; Peterborough, Croyland, Ramsey, Spalding, Eynsham and Bardney (Lines), Bene¬ 
dictines ; in Norwich diocese : Walsingham, Westacre and Butley, Austin Canons ; Norwich 
and Hulme St. Benet’s, Benedictines. 

* The two abbeys of women, Godstow near Oxford and Elstow (Beds), were both 
Benedictine houses and in Lincoln diocese. 

* In 1514 at Norwich Cathedral, Hulme and Walsingham ; in 1520 at Walsingham, 
Westacre and Butley ; in 1526 at Walsingham, Butley and Norwich Cathedral; in 1532 at 
all five of these “ greater ” monasteries. 

4 Revenue, £584. 6 The abbot sat in the House of Lords. 

* D. Nicholaus Norwiche dicit quod saepenumero non habent unum condignum ad 
celebrandam missam. (Jessopp, 127). 

7 Repps* immediate predecessor at Hulme was also promoted by Henry to the episcopate. 
This was John Salcot (or Capon), a monk of Colchester who had pulled Hulme into good 
order after the visitation just recorded, and who in 1532 had been elected abbot of the great 
monastery of Hyde, outside Winchester. Henry VIII made him Bishop of Bangor in 1534 
and of Salisbury in 1539. 
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mass wine is sour; the foundation masses are neglected, and three of the 
principal officials, and the seniors generally, never come to the night office— 
indeed the onus of the choir is left to the junior monks ; the silence is gone, 
the sick are neglected, and studies have been given up—four monks are so 
ignorant that they can scarcely read or sing the office. 1 There are now 
eighteen monks in the community. What the visitor’s judgment is on all this, 
no record survives to tell. 

As for Butley, 2 in 1520 the visitor has nothing to say about the discipline 
except to remind the brethren to observe the rule of silence in the refectory, 
in the dormitory and in the cloister. But the canons no longer have one of their 
number studying at the university, as they ought—and this is noted as a fault 
in 1526 also, and again in 1532. The prior is not showing his accounts, it 
is noted in 1526, and the church is in need of serious repairs, while both 
vestments and the service books are in bad condition (this last point was 
complained of in 1520). At the last of these visitations, in 1532, there is once 
more complaint about the accounts—none have been shown for thirty years, 
says one canon. Also the prior is mean about all but himself; the sick are 
cared for at their own expense, the prior has better food than the community, 
and his servants are insolent towards the canons. 

With the consideration of Norwich Cathedral and Westacre and 
Walsingham we come to more serious matters. 

Norwich 3 was the greatest of all the houses subject to this bishop’s 
visitation. 4 Here, in 1514, there were thirty-eight monks ; in 1520, twenty- 
six ; in 1526, twenty-six ; in 1532, twenty-eight, of whom three were not yet 
priests. 5 Slackness about the choir w r as a continual complaint in these years. 
The chantries are not regularly maintained, it is said in 1514, and neither the 
day nor the night offices are kept as they should be. Twelve years later it is 
charged that the seniors absent themselves from the night office, and that 
the precentor is especially negligent—not once in six months docs he appear 
at matins. The same is told of him in 1532. There is no master of the young 
monks in 1514, and once ordained they cease to study; the young monks 
are said, this in 1526, to spend their time playing cards and dice ; and in 
1532 it is declared that studies are neglected and that monks are not being 
sent to the university. For a time, in this great community, the refectory 
was given up, and whereas they used to eat together three times a week they 
now never have a meal in common ; this is in 1526. There are complaints, 
also, about the temporal administration. In 1514 there is a debt of 200 marks 
and in 1532 it is 100 marks. The prior keeps all in his own hands and never 
shows accounts (1514, 1526), and when this prior—Dom Robert Catton— 

1 Vix possunt legere vel cantare ( ibid . 281). This is a house where, for fifteen years, a 
Cambridge doctor of divinity has ruled as abbot. 

4 There were twelve canons in 1520, sixteen in 1526 (twelve of them priests) and sixteen 
in 1532 (twelve of them priests). The revenue was £318. 

•Revenue, £871. 

4 But not the greatest abbey in the diocese—this was the Benedictine monastery at Bury 
St. Edmunds in Suffolk, exempt from the bishop's jurisdiction. 

• There had been forty-six monks at the visitation of 1492. 
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has been transferred to St. Albans, his “ set” are still active under the new 
prior, working against him (with the assistance of ex-prior Catton) in the 
sacred name of “ reform Prior Catton was alleged to have surrounded 
himself with tale-bearers and sycophants, and to have encouraged the new 
custom of being addressed as “ My lord ”, instead of the usual “ Father 
Prior”. 

Westacre priory is an Augustinian house of twenty religious when we 
first meet it, at the visitation of 1514, and it is then in a state of some disorder. 1 
The prior shows no accounts ; he never pays his bills ; the house is heavily 
in debt; the buildings are in a bad way ; and the canons lack clothing. No 
students are sent to the university—the obligation is to send one annually to 
Cambridge or to Oxford ; and with the prior, it is alleged, learning is a bar 
to favours and promotion. 2 3 Six years later the number of canons in residence 
has gone down to twelve, but five are lawfully absent, three of them at the 
university. There is, however, no master for the younger monks, nor for 
the boys boarded at the priory. There is now, in 1520, a new prior, who is 
working off the debt accumulated by his predecessor, but the canons think 
him too rash and impetuous to be a good administrator. They complain 
that there is no sub-prior, that the sick are neglected, and that the choir 
duties suffer from the small numbers of the community. By 1526 there 
has again been a change of prior, but the state of things is worse than before. 
There are only twelve canons now in all—one, not in residence, is put down 
as Lutheranus 3 —but there are four novices. Of the three university students 
of 1520 one is still a member of the community—its novice master now. 
There is still a heavy debt (£100); the sick are still neglected, no proper 
beds for them, no infirmary ; studies are in a bad way and the visitor 
orders that lectures be resumed 4 ; the silence has gone and the choir is 
not kept as it should be, so few are their numbers (eleven professed and four 
novices); and the statutes of the order have ceased to be publicly read out. 
And, as will be seen, this is not the worst of the miserable state of community 
life. But with this visitation the tide of slackness and bad management seems 
to have turned. In 1532 there are fifteen canons (three not yet priests) and 
five novices. The most serious irregularity now noted is neglect of the 
lights before the Blessed Sacrament. 5 There is a general complaint that 
less is given in alms than used to be. But for the first time for years there 
is no word of debts, nor of shortcomings in monastic discipline. 

Walsingham priory, 6 whose shrine was the goal of one of the most famous 
of English pilgrimages, provided, in 1514, as complete an example as might 
be desired of a monastery in utter disorder. If this is set out in some detail— 
and the recovery noted wdiich was now brought about, and maintained 

1 Revenue, £262. 

* Prior non fa vet doctis sed indoctis. Ibid. 105. There is also a charge against the prior’s 
morals, cf. infra, p. 63. 

3 Moram faciens iuxta pontem Magdalenae. Ibid. 251. 

4 Quod lectiones sophisticae et philosophicae fiant ut solent ab antiquo. Ibid, 

6 Quod lampas non ardet coram Sacramento ut solet. Ibid. 309. 

6 Revenue, £652. 
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during the next eighteen years, according to the witness of the visitations, it 
will then, perhaps, be allowable to shorten this catalogue and to do no more 
than summarise—with the Norwich account for a pattern—the state of the 
“ greater ” houses in the diocese of Lincoln. 

The Walsingham community consisted, in 1514, of twenty-three canons 
and two novices, and the centre of the tale, as they told it, is the wicked life 
of the prior. He has always, from the time of his first appointment, kept all 
the monies in a chest of his own, and not in the common priory chest; he 
has a flock of sheep of his own—a thousand of them—and likewise 2,000 
marks 1 ; he has the habit of coming in the night to the chapel of the famous 
shrine, and taking thence to his room the day’s offerings made by the pilgrims 
and also, from time to time, what jewels he fancies ; he has sold lands 
belonging to the priory without consultation of the community. The prior 
has his “ set ” in the community—hard drinkers who climb the walls and 
get out of the priory, after hours, and make a night of it in the town in the 
houses of the prior’s cronies. The prior excuses them from the choir, and 
when they do come to the night office they sleep and snore all the time. 
Their days they spend hawking and hunting. These sycophants the prior 
favours, while to the rest he is a harsh and tyrannical superior, a man of 
violent temper who lately struck one of the servants such a blow that the 
fellow died from it. As the time for this visitation came on, the prior publicly 
threatened, in the chapter house, that he would be revenged on whoever 
reported his misconduct to the bishop : “ When my lord of Norwich is gone 
I shall turn everything as I will. ... Do the best that ye can and complain 
what ye will, it shall never the better. . . . And I wist that my lord should 
be against me, I should so provide that my lord should do me little hurt,” 
and so forth. The prior keeps a fool, whom he dresses up in a surplice and 
gives a place in the processions ; and one of the canons he obliged to give 
this poor idiot Holy Communion. 2 The prior has also his well-paid 
supporters among the monastery servants—the chief of these is a certain 
John Smith, the seneschal, and his wife. These two live on food sent to them 
daily from the priory; the lady has the keys of the brewhouse and of the 
granary and she is roundly said by several of the canons to be the prior’s 
mistress. To the scandal of the town she does the priory’s marketing. 
It is in her house that the disorderly canons pass their nights drinking and 
singing. Mrs. Smith knows, from the prior, all the intimate details of 
monastic discipline, and it was on his horse that she made her pilgrimage to 
Canterbury. She has a valuable ring and she says Lord St. John sent it to 
her, and her husband has been showing three sovereigns, said to have come 
from the same kind benefactor. Smith has built a fine house for himself at 
Houghton, out of the priory monies. Canons who suit John Smith and his 
wife get on well writh the prior. But to cross this pair is fatal; one canon 

who called her a wh-had to apologise publicly to her for this in the 

chapter house. The other servants of the prior take what they can, and 

1 Say two and a half times the annual revenue of the priory. 

2 Who, 44 non erat solitus communicari 
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have no respect for the canons, whom indeed the prior himself openly 
vilifies and contemns. There are continual rows in the house between the 
canons, and study is strongly discouraged, the prior saying that students 
have only one end in view—to overthrow religion. 1 

The bishop’s first care was to bring over the prior of Westacre * and to 
put him in temporary control, to banish John Smith from the priory and 
from the town (and with him another, almost as great a scoundrel); the 
goodwife of the Bull (was this Mrs. Smith ?) was also banished and with the 
prorogation of the visitation the incomplete record breaks off. 3 

This is the merry life of the typical monk as popular, and calumnious, 
legend was to know it for the next few centuries. It could all happen, of 
course, and here is an instance of it happening. And in this case it seems 
to have been checked. At the next visitation, in 1520, although there are 
violent disputes in the community about the new statutes recently imposed 
upon the Austin Canons by the Legate, Wolsey, there is no hint of any such 
scandalous doings as those which fill the visitation record in 1514. In 1526 
the only complaint is that there is no tutor for the younger religious, and 
that none are sent to the university—where there should always be two in 
residence. At the last visitation of all, in 1532, when the number of canons 
has climbed up to twenty-three, all is well, save that at matins there are 
often only four on one side of the choir. 4 

Enough has now been said, perhaps, to show the kind of thing that could 
go wrong in a religious house, and to show what kind of thing it was that 
went wrong most frequently. It is a monotonous story, and in its more 
serious chapters it is the story of a minority of the religious houses, as one 
might expect; the average man being, in all ages and in all walks of life, 
very much the average man, and if rarely a saint rarely the complete rascal 
and blackguard. 

Before completing the facts by a note about the contemporary visitations 
of the “ greater ” houses in the Lincoln diocese, we need to point out the 
other bad cases in these Norwich 44 greater ” houses of men. At the 
visitation of 1514, which showed Westacre in such a bad light, two canons 
there complain that the prior is suspiciously familiar with the wife of his 
factotum and confidant, John Smyth, about whose power with the prior 
there are other complaints also. Whereupon the bishop gave the prior 
three months to get rid of both of them. At Hulme St. Benet’s, that same 
year, 1514, accusations of suspicious association with women are made by 
two monks against the prior, and one accusation against another monk. 
What the worth of these charges is, we do not know—the bishop makes no 
reference to them in the directions for amendment issued as a result of the 
visitation. A third monastery where, at this visitation of 1514, “talk”, 

1 This is some years before Luther’s appearance. 

# Of all people ! cf. the report, to be quoted, of what the bishop had found at Westacre 
only nine days before this. It is almost too much of a coincidence that the lady and gentleman 
complained of at Westacre, in similar terms, were also a John Smith and his wife. 

• Dr. Jessopp states that the bishop, in the end, deposed the prior, ibid, xxxvi. 

4 Plerumque vix sunt iiii ex una parte, ibid. 3x5. 
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and a real scandal also, came to light, is Norwich. A monk complains of 
the number of women who go to the office of the guestmaster. This monk 
who complains is himself, says another of the monks—the precentor—under 
suspicion with regard to a woman who is named, and so too are the sub-prior 
and a third monk. The prior of one of the dependent cells says how it grieves 
him to see the number of young women who hang about the cloister, the guest 
house and the infirmary, in a way that must cause talk; and this general 
criticism is supported by the third prior of the monastery. Finally one of 
the monks, it is alleged by two of the community, has had a child by an 
unmarried woman in the town of Norwich. Of all this the bishop’s final 
injunctions say nothing. 

It is also the Norwich Cathedral priory which is the scene of the next 
report of this kind, twelve years later, at the visitation of 1526. In these 
twelve years the community has been almost entirely renewed. Of those 
named in 1514 only eight remain. There are eighteen newcomers in all, 
thirteen since the visitation of 1520. One of the survivors of the generation 
of 1514, now the precentor and auditor—a slack and careless official who 
is said to neglect the choir, never to come to matins or to the conventual 
mass—has a room allotted to him as his office. Against the prior’s orders 
he has taken to sleeping there, and not in the dormitory ; whence, says a 
confrere, evil things are suspected. And the precentor, when he is absent, 
allows another monk to have the keys of his room, to whom, “ as it is 
believed ”, women have access. There are many complaints about the 
precentor ; even another complaint about the specific offence of his sleeping 
in his private office, but without any suggestion—this time—that he makes 
a bad use of this privileged position. Several monks ask that the wife of the 
servant who has charge of the wardrobe should be removed. She once, it 
is said by the third prior, kissed the sub-prior—Dr. Repps—in the presence 
of others, “ to the bad example and manifest scandal of the house ”. Another 
monk who complains of this woman says he does not, however, believe 
there is anything wrong between her and Dr. Repps. What does all this 
amount to ? None of it should be—very obviously ; it is all highly indecorous. 
But how far would it go to persuade a jury ? There is a further tale, 
unsupported, and with indications to the contrary from other depositions 
during the visitation, of an act of indecency between two monks—“ a filthy 
story,” says Dr. Jessopp, 1 refusing to believe it, with whom one cannot but 
agree. 

Finally, there remains an accusation of habitual unnatural vice denounced, 
by two of his brethren, against a canon of Westacre in 1526. 

In the diocese of Lincoln there were thirteen of these “ greater ” 
monasteries of men (six of Benedictines and seven of Austin Canons) 2 that 
were subject to the bishop’s visitation, and we have records of eighteen 
such visitations, for the period 1517-1531, made in these twelve houses. 

1 p. XX. 

2 The Augustinian abbey of Missenden in Buckinghamshire ha9 been mistakenly 
described (supra, p. 50) as one of the “ lesser ” monasteries of the diocese. 
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In three houses of Austin Canons (Dunstable; Launde, Leicestershire; 
Thornton, Lines) there are no complaints either from the religious or from 
the bishop. Nor are complaints made at the visitation of the Benedictine 
abbey of Croyland, in Lincolnshire. At Bardney, also a Benedictine abbey, 
in the same county, there are slight complaints in 1519, but two years earlier 
all was reported well. 

The reports from the other six abbeys tell the not unusual tale of what 
happens under weak or autocratic superiors, seized with the devil of libido 
dominandu The canons of Oseney Abbey, Oxford, 1 for example, are in a 
state of continual unrest; the abbot favours his kinsfolk at the expense of 
the house, and although, close at hand, there is every possible facility for 
studies, there is no tutor provided for the younger canons, and the bishop 
is begged to order that some of them be allowed to attend courses in the 
university, in aliqua facultate liberali. At Nutley, 2 in Buckinghamshire, the 
canons also complain about their abbot keeping the whole administration in 
his own hands ; and they note, here also, that there is no tutor for the 
younger religious. This complaint is, in fact, general; it is also made at 
Spalding 8 and Ramsey and Peterborough. 

At Spalding, 4 so the bishop is told, the church fittings, and the very 
service books, are in a ruinous condition. The prior, who never shows his 
accounts to the community, is in the hands of his lay factotum and confidential 
servant. But this is bliss, compared with the goings-on at Ramsey and 
Peterborough, a few miles away, and at Augustinian Leicester. At Ramsey, 5 in 
fact, the prior is reported as drinking, and gossiping about the brethren to his 
lay friends. The buildings are in a bad way, even the abbey church. Very 
few of the thirty monks put in an appearance for the High Mass, 6 and at 
matins there are scarcely more than half-a-dozen ; and the senior monks 
pass their time in choir chattering and gossiping. The Abbot of Peterborough 7 
is still more negligent than his brother of Ramsey. He is a hot-tempered 
man, who keeps all the offices in his own hands, and neglects all except his 
own convenience. Everywhere is falling into ruin, except the abbot's own 
quarters. No accounts are ever shown ; property is sold without the consent 
of the conventus; the food is poor (and the tavern within the precincts over- 
patronised) ; the idle and ignorant are preferred, whenever officials are to be 
appointed ; the recruits to the community are admitted at too early an age; 
and the sacristan is under grave suspicion about a young woman, whose 
name is given, and who frequents his room; there is no religious instruction 
given to the novices ; the sick are neglected and, even, the dying monks do 
not always get the sacraments. What the outcome was of the bishop's enquiry 
into this formidable list of charges we do not know. 8 

At Eynsham,® a Benedictine abbey in Oxfordshire, there is, in 1517, 

1 Revenue, £655. 1 Revenue, £437. 

8 No tutor “ in grammatics et aliis scienciis primitivis ”, 

* Revenue, £765. 6 Revenue, £ r >643- 

... nam pro maiori parte non aunt presentes in ecclesia tempore alte misse ultra ij 
monachi et aliquando nisi solus prior. P. 85. 

7 Revenue, £1,722. 8 L.R.S., Vol. 37, pp. 76-83. 8 Revenue, £434. 
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pretty general disorder, and this is still evident in 1520. The great abbey 
of Austin Canons at Leicester 1 is in a really riotous state in 1518 ; and this 
is still worse in 1528, when we meet the second accusation of “scandal ” 
that occurs in these eighteen visitations. There are twenty-five canons in all 
at Leicester, and the source of the trouble is the combination, in the abbot, 
of a totalitarian spirit and utter worldliness. The grave scandals complained 
of are the continued suspicious association of one of the canons with a young 
man, after the bishop had strictly forbidden this—and the bishop now orders 
the abbot to put this man out of the monastery ; and then a canon, who is 
named, “ and others ”, are denounced as visiting suspected houses in the 
town. 

The two “ greater 99 houses of women 2 subject to the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
visitation are the Benedictines of Godstow, near Oxford (fifteen nuns), 3 visited 
in I5i7and 1520, and of Elstow, in Bedfordshire (twenty-one nuns), 4 visited in 
1530 and 1531. There is little to remark here, except a first-class scene 
(or succession of such) at Elstow in 1531 when the bishop appointed a prioress 
whom one faction in the community did not want. 

Apart from such knowledge as these systematic routine visitations by the 
bishops 5 give to us, it needs to be recorded that when Nicholas West went 
down to Ely to take possession of his see, in 1515, he found the cathedral 
priory there in a bad state ; and that Richard Foxe had terribly hard things to 
relate about the monks of his diocese of Winchester when, at last, in extreme 
old age, he gave himself to his episcopal duties. 6 And the records of the 
Benedictines give us the details of a furious outburst at Malmesbury in 1527, 7 
caused, it would seem, by the bad temper of the abbot and his inconstant, 
vacillating government of the house. In this same last collection there is 
another document which says much, not about any particular abbey nor 
about any particular scandal, but—all reservations made—about the general 
spirit of the time, as the leaders of English monasticism saw their time. 
Wolsey, as legate a latere , has summoned the quadrennial chapter of the 
English Benedictines to meet under his presidency at Westminster, and 
has imposed on them a set of reforming statutes. What the statutes were, 
we do not know. But though the monks accepted them they felt bound to 
point out to the cardinal—hampered, of course, not only by his own 
notoriously unreformed life but by the fact that he was a reformer from 

1 Revenue, £946. 

* There were no “ greater ” houses of women subject to the visitation of the Bishop of 
Norwich. 

3 Revenue, £265. 4 Revenue, £285. 

6 For an admirable statement about the principles that should govern the interpretation 

of visitation records—the wisest words for a long time on this matter—cf. Knowles 
Religious Orders in England (1948), 78-84. 

6 On the other hand, in one of the last letters he wrote (to Wolsey, Jan. 18, 1527), he says, 
“ As for the religious men ... to many of them I have shown right great beneficence, and' 
our Lord be thanked, they be in good condition both in their spiritualities and temporalities ”. 
Allen, Letters of Richard Fox, 151. 

7 Pantin, Chapters of the Black Monks, 1216-1540, III, 124-136. 
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without, a critic of swimming who had never been in the water—that the 
reforms he had imposed would not work. Here is what they say : 

“ We beg you to modify what is laid down for the future reform of the 
monks that the weak monks of our order will not turn to flight and apostasy, 
nor suddenly, by some devilish impulse (which God forbid), rise against their 
shepherds, nor those who have made up their minds to enter our order 
take fright and fly from it because of its too great austerity and rigour. For, 
beyond all doubt, if everything should tend, in the reform of the said order, 
to overgreat austerity and rigour, we should not have monks enough to staff 
all our many, very great, monasteries. For if there were in England as many 
houses of Carthusians or Bridgettines or Franciscan Observants as there are 
of Benedictine monks, truly we do not see whence such a multitude of 
religious could be gathered as would be needed to maintain those houses. 
For in these stormy times (as the world now decays towards its end) those 
who desire a life of austerity and of regular observance are few, and indeed 
most rare.” 1 

Monasticism had come into western Europe at a time when towns were 
ceasing to be, and when the mass of men were beginning to depend for their 
life wholly on the countryside. When, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
the towns began to recover their old importance, and to grow anew, to 
become the centres of a new commerce, first of all between the different parts 
of the same country and then between the different countries of Europe ; 
and when, in these towns, new dangers for Christianity as well as new 
opportunities for Christians were beginning to appear—as new contacts 
began to be made with the non-Christian culture of Arabic Spain and the 
Moslem East, as new ideas came in thence about the meaning and purpose of 

1 For the original (Latin) text cf. Pantin, III, pp. 123-124. The date of the document is 
sometime in 1520. The Benedictine abbots were not alone in their opinion. One of the 
shrewdest laymen of the time, the lawyer Christopher St. Germain, said the same thing a few 
years later, viz., that the rules should be modified, i.e., “ examined and well considered, 
whether their rigour and straightness can be borne now in these days as they were at the 
beginning of the religious orders. For people nowadays be weaker, as to the majority of men, 
than they were then. . . . Better it is to have an easy rule well kept, than a strict rule 
broken without correction.” A Treatise concerning the division between the spirituality and 
the temporally (1532), quoted Gasquet, Eve y 115. Harding, writing in 1565 against Jewel 
(i.e. forty years or so later than St. Germain), says much the same : “ As for monks, ye may 
not look now that either they get their living only by their hand-labour, or that they be 
bound to the hard discipline which monks lived in for 1,200 years past. Now be other days, 
other manners. Such great austerity is to be wondered at, and to be wished for. But 
whether the religious men of our time be to be compelled thereto, I leave it to wise con¬ 
sideration ... If there be not a discreet moderation used, but all monks be rigorously 
driven to the austerity of life they lived in of old time, in this so great looseness of manners, 
specially the discipline of all religious being so far slacked in comparison of the ancient severity , 
it is to be feared we shall rather see cloisters forsaken than a godly reformation procured ” 
(Italics mine). JeweVs Works (Parker Society edition), Vol. IV, p. 945. As to the three 
religious orders mentioned by the Benedictine abbots, Reginald Pole, sixteen years later, 
writing to Henry VIII, can reproach the king that in suppressing these he suppressed the 
only religious who had not abandoned the ideals of their founders, quosnam habes, cum ab 
iis tribus discesseris, qui non prorsus ab instituti sui authoribus degeneraverint ? The text 
is in the Pro ecclesiasticae unitatis defensione t fol. ciii. 
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life, and as the new centres of learning developed that would, very soon, 
be the first universities: in this marvellously rapid flowering of what had 
been tended through so many long and disastrous and all but despairing 
centuries, there came to some of the Christian elite, already wholly dedicated 
to the service of God in the religious life, the realisation that, in this new 
world of the communes, new tasks existed which only religious could 
accomplish. It was, in fact, to a canon-regular already vowed to the rule 
of St. Augustine that the invention of a new kind of religious—the Friar— 
was due ; this canon-regular was the Spaniard whom we know as St. 
Dominic (n 70-1221). 

The business of this new type of religious was an active apostolate within 
the new urban civilisation ; and the houses of the new system were built in 
the very heart of the towns. The Friar was, then, an active administrator 
of Christianity to the town populations, trained by special studies and helped 
by a new rule, for his special task of preaching the Faith, of defending it (for 
it was now seriously challenged), of forming systematically the lives of the 
faithful according to a more regular pattern, and of hearing their confessions. 
A contemporary of St. Dominic, and a man still more famous, St. Francis of 
Assisi, was the source of a movement in Italy, which developed in much the 
same way; and his followers, the Friars Minor (or Franciscans), soon, 
everywhere, duplicated the activities of the Friars Preachers. 

No religious movement ever corresponded more closely to the needs of 
its time than this revolution which took the monastic sentiment into the very 
streets of the new towns, and associated it directly with every phase of the 
townsman’s private and social life. These two first examples set a fashion, 
and within fifty years of the death of St. Dominic there were so many nascent 
orders of Friars that authority had to intervene, and Pope Gregory X 
suppressed all but four of them—the Friars Preachers, the Friars Minor, the 
Augustinian Hermits, and the Carmelites. It is the activity of the religious 
of this new type that dominates the whole life of the Catholic Church in the 
last two centuries before the Reformation ; as, in that time, these orders 
flourish, or decay, so also ooes Catholicism. In a certain sense the life of 
these religious was the most difficult life of all—their fidelity to a difficult 
ideal was supremely tested by occupations which entailed a continuous 
contact with forces which, of their nature, were fatal to that ideal; and the 
problem how these orders should maintain that ideal, and yet flexibly 
accommodate their life to the changing needs of the day, never ceased to 
tax the intelligence of their chiefs from the first days of the foundation. 

Within his house the Friar lived much the same kind of life as the monk— 
the same daily round of the Divine Office, with the same austerities of 
obedience, meagre food, silence. He also had his studies, or his lectures, 
and an endless succession of what we might call public engagements of a 
religious or socio-religious kind. Each friary had its appointed territory, 
about which its members journeyed with (and without) the co-operation of 
the parish clergy, to preach and to hear confessions. The Friars were the 
first writers of popular works of doctrine and devotion in the new vernacular 
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languages of the west; and they directed the spiritual life of the innumerable 
communities of religious women that grew up in the wake of their own 
activities. It would be hard to exaggerate what these orders of Friars meant 
to the life of Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The Friars, at this time when one of their number—an Augustinian 
Hermit—was about to fire a long laid train of religious malaise, were passing 
through one of those periods when ecclesiastical authority—the bishops, 
that is to say—was regarding them with unconcealed hostility. In the 
General Council which came to an end in this very year 1517, the bishops 
had indeed made so strong an attack on the system that it was only the 
personal intervention of the pope, Leo X, that had saved the Friars. One 
secret of the success of the movement, in its best days, had been that all these 
new orders were self-governing corporations, subject only to the pope— 
they were, to use the technical expression, “ exempt ” from the jurisdiction 
of the local bishops. This exemption, and the numerous privileges heaped 
on the Friars by pope after pope, were, so the bishops declared, the causes 
of many great evils: too often the Friars lived undisciplined lives ; their 
missionary circuits were so many extended holidays ; their poverty was but 
a name ; their sermons a medley of superstition and money grubbing, where 
they were not diatribes against the bishops and the local parish clergy; they 
used the societies of lay folk associated with them—the Third Orders, as 
they were called—to further their own material interests. And still graver 
charges were brought against some of them, charges of moral laxity in their 
relations with the convents of women subjected to their control. When, 
twenty years later than this, Pope Paul III, preparing for the council he was, 
one day, to summon at Trent, named a commission of cardinals and other 
prelates to examine what matters called for reform in Catholic life, their 
report had very hard things indeed to say of the Friars, and it called for 
the total suppression of some of the orders. 1 

There were in England, in 1517, 177 houses of Friars. 2 The Franciscans 
called Conventuals (the main body of the order) had as many as 53 houses ; 
the reformed Franciscans, called Observants, 6; the Dominicans, 51 ; the 
Carmelites, 35 ; the Augustinians, 32. 

As many as 103 English towns had a house of Friars 2 ; and of the 177 
houses, about one half were in that central part of England already described. 
It is interesting—and, perhaps, a guide to the distribution of the population— 
to note where these houses were most numerous, and also what towns 
possessed more than one friary ; for nineteen of these little towns had each 
of them two houses of Friars, eight towns had three, and in thirteen towns 
there was a house of each of the four principal orders. These forty towns 
with more than one friary, include, besides the capital and the two university 
cities, twelve of the cathedral cities, 8 and sixteen ports—eleven on the east 

1 This report, the famous Consilium delectorum cardinalium. . . . de emendanda ecclesia t 
is printed in Kidd, Documents of the Continental Reformation . 

1 1.e. of the four main orders. For these towns, see the map, p. 33. 

8 1.e. not reckoning London. Ely, Rochester, Wells and Bath had, none of them, a house 
of Friars ; Lichfield and Durham had each a house of Franciscan Conventuals. The 
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coast, 1 three on the west, 2 and two on the south. 3 The nine inland towns 
large enough to support more than one friary, and not especial ecclesiastical 
centres, were Northampton and Stamford (four friaries in each) ; Leicester 
and Shrewsbury (each with three); Beverley, Doncaster, Nottingham, 
Stafford and Thetford (each with two). Of the forty-seven inland towns 
which had each one friary only, there were but ten in the north ; 4 there 
were a dozen in the counties between the Thames and the Channel and two 
in Cornwall; in the populous midlands there were twenty-two. 

To look at the matter in another way, of the 177 houses of these religious 
professed to an active itinerant apostolate of the spoken word, 43 were in 
the cathedral towns and universities, 59 in some 30 ports, and 71 in some 
55 inland towns. In the central area—the midland counties and East Anglia, 
England between the Severn, Trent, Thames and North Sea there were 
no fewer than 85 houses out of the total 177. 6 

The Englishman of 1517 was, then, well supplied, in a numerical sense, 
with spiritual guides. Not only had he the 10,000 or so of the parochial clergy 
and chantry priests, the three to four thousand contemplative canons-regular 
and monks, but some 1,500 theologically trained Friars : 15,000 men in 
holy orders, perhaps, in a population of something round about 3,000,000. 
Such lavish provision of priests makes it all the more surprising, to an age like 
our own when nuns are much more numerous than priests, that there were 
then, in all England, only 130 convents of religious women, the most of 
them very small houses indeed, with very rarely as many as ten nuns in a 
house. On the eve of the Reformation there can hardly have been, in all 
England, half as many nuns as there are to-day in London alone. And 
these medieval nuns—Benedictines for the most part 6 —were, all of them, 
contemplatives ; that is to say, there were none of them employed in any 
of those works of external charity, the care of the sick, of orphanages, of 
homes for the aged poor and the like which, even to an age that has so largely 
lost all awareness of the supernatural, make the nun's habit the very symbol 
of its selfless devotion. Such nuns as these last had not been thought of in 
1517. Mary Ward and St. Francis de Sales and St. Vincent de Paul are not 
yet born; the invention of the active order of religious women, “ whose 
cloister is the street ”, working charitably, for God's sake, in the very world, 
is still 120 years away. The medieval nuns lived—or so their rules declared 
they should live—in strict enclosure, unseen of the world for whose welfare 
and spiritual profit they spent their days and nights in union with God. 

cathedral cities with four friaries were York, Winchester, Norwich and Lincoln ; with three, 
Canterbury ; with two, Carlisle, Coventry, Worcester, Hereford, Exeter, Salisbury and 
Chichester. 

1 Newcastle-on-Tyne (4 houses), Hartlepool (2), Scarborough (3), Hull (2), Grimsby (2), 
Boston (4), Lynn (4), Yarmouth (3), Dunwich (2), Ipswich (2), Colchester (2). 

* Chester (3), Gloucester (3), Bristol (4). * Winchelsea (2), Plymouth (2). 

4 Bamburgh, Penrith, Appleby, Lancaster, Warrington, Richmond, Northallerton, 
Yarm, Pontefract, Tickhill. 

* Franciscan Conventuals, 26; Observants, 1 ; Dominicans, 22 ; Carmelites, 18; 

Augustinians, 18. • Seventy-three convents out of the total 130. 
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There were, in 1517, 130 convents of women contemplatives in England ; 
73 of Benedictines, 26 of Cistercians, 13 of Austin Canonesses, 9 of Gilber- 
tines, 3 of Franciscans, 2 of Cluniac Benedictines, 2 of Premonstratensians, 
1 of Dominicans, 1 of Bridgettines. Five-sixths of these houses are listed 
for suppression by Henry VIII as “ lesser monasteries A good half of 
them were indeed remarkably small. 

Fifty-one of these convents were situated in the midlands and eastern 
counties. There were 23* in Yorkshire. The counties south of the line 
London-Bristol account for another 28. 1 2 The north and north-west was 
poorly supplied : there were no nuns in Westmorland, nor in Lancashire ; 
one convent in Durham, one at Derby, and another at Chester ; two in 
Cumberland; three in Northumberland—and all of these were very small 
convents indeed. 3 

It is a very singular circumstance that, in England, there should have 
been so few nuns ; and it is singular, too, that the great movement which, 
abroad, produced the hundreds of convents of Dominican, Franciscan and 
Augustinian contemplatives whence came, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies, such a host of saints and beatae , had no such effect upon the lives of 
English women. Here there were only three Franciscan foundations, only one 
of Dominicans ; not even one associated with the Austin Friars. The 
number of convents that had sufficed in the reign of Henry III still continued, 
almost without change, to serve all the needs of England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. There were, indeed, only two new convents founded in the 
170 years that preceded the suppression of 1536, and no more than eight 
in the whole period 1272-1535. 4 

Only 18 of these 130 convents ranked, by Henry VIIFs standards, as 
" greater monasteries ” ; and of the 109 5 which then fell below that standard, 
only 13 had more than £100 annual income. More than half the total number— 
64 convents—had less than £50 a year, 38 of these less than £25. Seventeen 
of these poverty-stricken 64 were in Yorkshire, and another 31 in that central 
district already described as the chosen home of the smaller—and smallest— 
abbeys. But even the “ greater ” abbeys of women were only great in 
comparison with the penury of the average convent. One abbey of women 
alone 6 had an income of £1,000 a year and only three others came to £500 
a year and over. The most of the eighteen “ greater ” convents jogged 
along in the same mediocre class as the most of the houses of men, with 
annual revenues of from £200 to £400. And these “ greater ” abbeys of 
women were, with two exceptions, 7 situated in or round about the capital 
or in the counties south of the London-Bristol line. 

1 Twelve of them Cistercians, 9 Benedictines. * Nineteen of them Benedictines. 

* The annual incomes of seven of these convents were : Chester, £67 ; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

£36 ; Neseham, £21; Derby, £18 ; Armthwaite, £14 ; Seton, £13 ; Holiscombe, £11. 

4 The figures for foundations of men's houses in these periods are: 1272-1350, 97 ; 

1350-1535, 20 ; cf. Knowles, op. cit., pp. 145-147. 

6 Three convents of Benedictine nuns had been suppressed by Wolsey in 1525-1528. 

4 Two, if Syon be counted as an abbey of women. 

7 Elstow in Bedfordshire and Nuneaton in Warwickshire. 
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The keystone of the ecclesiastical arch, in Catholic theory and practice, 
is not, however, the system of the contemplative religious orders, highly 
important though their function be, but the divinely instituted system of 
the episcopate. It is upon the sanctity of the bishop that all chiefly depends, 
upon the bishop’s personal holiness. Sanctity in the bishop is declared, 
indeed, on very good authority, 1 to be a prerequisite for the office, the bishop’s 
principal function being to form in holiness the people committed to his 
care. Never was the problem more acute, how to maintain such sanctity 
amid circumstances which, of their nature, militated against sanctity, than 
in the later Middle Ages—and none can have been more acutely aware of 
this than the medieval theologian to whom we owe this high teaching about 
the episcopal office. Even where the medieval bishop was not himself the 
temporal ruler of his people, sovereign-prince as well as bishop, he was, 
very often, the counsellor of princes, minister of state, ambassador, admini¬ 
strator of their territories, nay even the general in command of their armies. 
And in England, for generations now, not only had the most of the 
bishops been so employed, but the practice had grown up of only conferring 
sees upon such eminent servants of the crown—upon men, that is to say, 
who not only had spent their whole lives in that service, but whose education 
had been primarily directed to it, and whose minds were fashioned after the 
pattern of a highly trained civil service, officials for whom the will and the 
policies of the prince were of primary importance, and indeed the highest 
social ideal—“ Caesar’s friends ” by profession. 

Of that reasoned doctrine, centuries old by this time, which embodied 
such a mentality about the prince—the Roman Law—something has already 
been said ; and of how the power of that law was in these years transforming 
the life of more than one kingdom of the continent; and of how, in this criti¬ 
cal century of our history, the Roman Law was reappearing in England also, 
to influence greatly, for a time, and in more than one way, the varied course 
of the national life. In no way did it have a more lasting effect than by the 
formation which it gave to the minds of many of the men destined to be the 
Catholic bishops of England at the moment when the fullness of religious 
crisis came upon their country. Of the fifteen prelates, bishops of English 
sees, who, in 1517, were resident in England, 2 all but five had come to the 
episcopate through service to the king, eight specifically through service as 
“ civilians ’’—the technical term for the trained professionals of the Roman 
Law; eight of the bishops, indeed, were doctors of this law, of Oxford, of 
Cambridge, of Paris or of Bologna. 

England had the distinction, it has already been pointed out, that it was 
the only country in western Europe where a reasoned system of national 
law had been built up independently—that is to say, for its main principles, 

1 Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas in the Summa Theologica q. 185, art. 1 ad 2) 

Ad statum episcopalem pneexigitur vitae perfectio. . . . Requiritur autem quod sit 
perfectus aliquis ad hoc quod possit alios ad perfectionem adducere. 

*The IJishop of Worcester was a non-resident Italian, Silvestro de Gigli, the king's 
agent m the Roman Curia; the see of Bath and Wells was also held by a non-resident Italian, 
Cardinal Adrian de Castello, pledged thereby to watch over Henry's interests in Rome. 
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its procedure and its spirit—of the Roman Law. So that here alone, in the 
land where functioned the famous Common Law, the ancient maxim Quod 
principi placuit legis vigorem habet , for example, had so far never won any 
acceptance. To the English law the English king also was subject; in this 
world too, he had his superior. He lived, and he ruled, sub Deo et sub lege . 
And English lawyers were already consciously lauding the superiority of 
the English system, in this respect, over what obtained in the less happier 
lands abroad. Something has already been said about the effect produced 
by the English Common Law upon the national character, upon English 
ideas concerning political life and the liberty of the common man, upon 
the spirit in which the country was governed—and about the way in which all 
these differed from what was now developing almost everywhere else. At this 
point, as we consider the mentality of the typical English bishop on the eve 
of the great change, it is more immediately relevant to recall what use an 
English king could have for men trained in the Roman Law, and how it came 
about that it was to the clergy that the king looked for the experts he needed. 

In England itself there had grown up, by the side of the system of Common 
Law courts, the supplementary, equitable, jurisdiction of the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor ; and in this court other law doctrines and procedure had obtained some¬ 
thing of a footing already before the sixteenth century. The basis in history 
of this court of the Lord Chancellor was the need to provide remedies for 
wrongs beyond what the courts of Common Law could offer. The medieval 
chancellors were invariably bishops, and they called to their aid the principles 
and the practice of another system with which they were familiar, and which 
they were daily employing in their lives as bishops—the Canon Law of the 
Holy Roman Church. This great system was the twin of the Roman Law, 
as the later Middle Ages knew Roman Law. No one could be expert in the 
one unless almost equally at home in the other, and not even the novice 
was allowed to study either separately. And of the two it was the Canon 
Law which had the more important function in the formation of the great 
jurist, according to the current adage, Canonista sine legibus parum valet , legista 
sine canonibus nihil} Courts of Canon Law there were, in abundance—and 
there had to be—in every country of the Middle Ages. Apart from their 
necessity for the proper conduct of business between ecclesiastics, the bishops 
then enjoyed an extensive jurisdiction over the layman too, even in what, 
to-day, we should hardly regard as a bishop's business. There was thus 
a small army of clergy trained in the Canon Law, professional canonists 
who made a living by their practice in these various episcopal courts. Here, 
almost by the nature of the case, there was at the same time the reservoir 
whence the king could draw those civilians whom the conduct of national 
affairs demanded. 

That royal need of civilians went far beyond the business of supplying 
practitioners and officials for the court of the Lord Chancellor. The peculiar 
learning of the civilian was also necessary in the Admiralty Court; it was 

1 The canonist ignorant of the Civil (i.e. Roman) Law is worth little : the civilian ignorant 
of the Canon Law is worth nothing at all. 
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needed for litigation about trade with foreign countries ; but, above all 
else, it was needed for the diplomatic service. Without these experts in 
Roman Law the English kings would have been as men both deaf and dumb, 
when they had to meet in the gate a world for which the wisdom of Paul and 
Gaius and Ulpian, preserved by Justinian, enriched by Azo and developed 
by Bartolus, was the only law capable of stating the great problems of human 
relations and of prescribing a rule for them. That the legist, in this sense, 
was a first necessity of English public life was but elemental truth, and 
when the reforming hand of Henry VIII strangled the study of the Canon 
Law in the English universities, the king was most careful to provide for 
the future of his diplomatic service by creating immediately the two regius 
professorships of Civil Law that still survive, and to provide the prospect 
of at least a bread and butter existence for the embryo diplomatists by giving 
the civilian—the lay civilian now and a married man—power to exercise 
jurisdiction in the ecclesiastical courts. 

No cleric, then, might be considered, by fifteenth and sixteenth century 
kings, to deserve so well of his country as the expert canonist. And once a 
canonist’s quality was known, employment, lucrative employment, was 
plentiful. The king was in the happy position that he could reward the 
civilian who was a cleric without cost to himself—at the expense of the 
Church : at its expense, indeed, in several senses, for while its benefices 
were showered on such a cleric in profusion, increasing in importance as he 
rose higher and higher in the royal service, such a beneficiary was always an 
absentee ; in the numerous parishes, cathedral stalls, or even sees, which he 
held, deputies more or less competent, more or less conscientious, did his 
spiritual work for him—at a salary. 1 And it was thus that from moneys 
given for religious purposes the men were nourished who were the principal 
agents busy with the construction of that new state which would one day 
bring low the whole Church autonomy. 

It is against this background of what had been, for generations now, the 
accepted qualifications for high ecclesiastical rank, with the remembrance 
that it was an age when a bishopric was principally a title to an income, the 
crowning mercy of a great career in the service of the king, that we may 
briefly review the personalities who were, in the year 1517, the spiritual 
rulers of the English people. And perhaps the best way to introduce this 
hierarchy who were, very largely, so many civil servants in violet cassocks, 
is to begin with the then Bishop of Winchester, Richard Foxe, for not only 
does he illustrate to perfection the type of civilian bishop, but he had been, 
very largely, the means of promoting others of that same type, amongst 
them Warham, the then Archbishop of Canterbury, and Wolsey, cardinal 
and Archbishop of York. 

Foxe, a man now close on seventy, 2 had made the first lucky move in his 
career thirty-two years ago when, only a few months before Bosworth fight, 

1 The handiest way to realise what this meant is, perhaps, to read through in the 
Dictionary of National Biography the lives of the many fifteenth and early sixteenth century 
bishops there recorded. a fje was born in 1447 or 1448. 
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perfecting his knowledge of law at Paris, he had there entered the service 
of Henry Tudor, the proscribed and attainted Earl of Richmond, and had 
become his agent at the court of the French king. The Tudor victory of 
1485 brought Foxe a place in the king’s council, the office of Lord Privy 
Seal and, in 1487, the see of Exeter. For the next twenty-five years he was 
one of the most important men in England. It was he who negotiated the 
Treaty of Etaples in 1492 that ended the short, inglorious war with France, 
and also the famous commercial treaty with the Low Countries called the 
Intercursus Magnus , in 1496. And as Foxe profited the state, so he moved 
steadily up the ladder of ecclesiastical promotion, Bishop of Bath and Wells 
in 1492, of Durham in 1494 and of Winchester (the richest see in the whole 
Catholic Church) in 1501. About the whole-hearted quality of his service 
to the wary, cold-blooded, Tudor king a story survives that connects the 
bishop with St. Thomas More, then a young man of twenty-six and a Member 
of Parliament. This “ beardless boy ”—the king’s words—had successfully 
roused the House of Commons against a proposed subsidy, and drawn down 
upon himself thereby the vindictive anger of the king. Foxe intervened, to 
persuade him to make his peace with Henry VII by a confession and 
submission. But the bishop’s chaplain, Richard Whytford, the famous 
44 Wretch of Syon ” of later years, warned the saint that what Foxe really 
intended was his destruction ; confession would be followed by punishment. 
44 My lord, to serve the king’s turn,” he said, “ will not stick to agree to his 
own father’s death ”. 1 

It is more pleasant to recall Foxe in later years, when, the genius of 
Wolsey—whose patron he had been—taking hold of more and more of the 
administration, Foxe was able at last to retire, to give himself in extreme old 
age to the founding of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 44 to my cure 
wherein I have been almost by the space of thirty years so negligent that, 
of four several cathedral churches that I have successively had, there be two, 
scilicet Exeter and Wells, that I never see and innumerable souls whereof I 
never see the bodies ”. a He resisted steadfastly all Wolsey’s attempts to 
bring him back into public life, making a great act of contrition, 44 For the 
many intolerable enormities that I have seen ensue by the said war in time 
past, I have no little remorse in my conscience ... if I did continual 
penance for it all the days of my life, though I shall live twenty years longer 
than I do, I could not yet make sufficient recompense therefor.” He was 
indeed a changed man, and in the parliament of the next year, 1523, we 
find Foxe too, with his friend the Bishop of Rochester, St. John Fisher, 
opposing the grant of a subsidy for the war. 

It was Foxe who, in part, brought into public life a still greater lawyer than 
himself, William Warham, who was now, in 1517, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The two men were roughly about the same age, but Warham had been a man 
nearing forty when, doctor of both laws, he left New College, Oxford, where 

1 So Roper and, in part, Stapleton ; cf. Chambers, More , 97-98, for an account of the matter. 

* Cf. Allen, Letters of Richard Fox , 1486-1527, pp. 92 if. The letter, April 30, 1517, is 
to Wolsey. 
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he had been thirteen years a fellow, for London, there to practise as an 
advocate in the Court of the Arches. 1 This, and the direction of the school 
of Civil Law in the university, were the background of his life when, in 
1490, Warham went to Rome on the affairs of the Bishop of Ely. The next 
year saw him at Antwerp for the settlement of a dispute with the merchants of 
the Hanse, and he was again in Flanders in 1493—with Sir Edward Poynings— 
on an embassy to persuade the Dowager Duchess of Burgundy to abandon the 
cause of Perkin Warbeck. This was Warham’s first important diplomatic 
mission, and though the ambassadors did not succeed, Warham’s speech 
before the court caused something of a sensation. Henceforth he was made, 
and he now definitely qualified himself for the higher walks of the public 
service by receiving the sub-diaconate (September 21, 1493) at the age of 45 ; 
a few weeks later he was given his first ecclesiastical preferment, the precentor- 
ship of Wells, Foxe’s cathedral church. Warham was made Master of the 
Rolls in 1494; he negotiated the first marriage of Catherine of Aragon, 
was continuously employed in embassies abroad—to Burgundy, to Flanders, 
and to the imperial court—and then, in 1501, he was given the see of London. 
Two years later he became Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord High 
Chancellor. 

In the same year that Warham became a bishop, a second protege of Foxe, 
Richard Nykke (or Nix), became Bishop of Norwich. He too was a legist, 2 
and Foxe had discovered him, already well beneficed, in the days when he was 
Bishop of Exeter. He had then taken Nykke into his service as his vicar- 
general, and when translated to Durham he continued to employ him in the 
same office in the north. It was now that Nykke made the all-important 
contact with the king, was nominated canon of St. George’s, Windsor and 
then Dean of the Chapel Royal. Alone among these bishops of 1517 his 
early life had been spent in diocesan administration. 

Robert Shirburn, Bishop of Chichester, was a third prelate who had 
come to the charge of a diocese through a diplomatic career. He had been a 
contemporary of Warham at New College, and in the last ten years before his 
nomination as bishop he had served at Rome as Henry VII’s ambassador, 
first to Alexander VI and then to Julius II. His first appointment, to St. 
David’s, involved him in a forgery, and it took the personal intervention of 
the king to save him from the anger of the pope. But the blemish did not 
prevent Shirburn from being later promoted to Chichester, where he lived 
on into extreme old age in magnificent style. Another servant of the king 
was Thomas Ruthall, the Bishop of Durham. He had been secretary to 
Henry VII, who made him a bishop, and he continued to serve Henry VIII— 
or rather Wolsey—in the same office down to his death in 1523. A Venetian 
ambassador has described a long critical interview with the Cardinal (and 
the meal that followed) in which “ Ruthall sang treble to Wolsey’s bass ”. 

The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, Geoffrey Blythe, was one of the 
six Cambridge bishops. Educated at Eton and King’s, nephew of the 
Archbishop of York, Thomas Rotherham—a famous Lord Chancellor in his 

1 *488. 2 LL.D. of Cambridge and also of Bologna. 
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day—and brother of John Blythe, Bishop of Salisbury, Geoffrey Blythe, 
with such well-placed kinsmen, had but to gain his doctorate in laws to be 
assured of distinguished employment. Henry VII made use of him as 
ambassador to the King of Hungary and Bohemia ; one archdeaconry after 
another came his way, and within seven years of his ordination he was, at 
thirty-eight, bishop of the great midland see. In 1517, however, he also 
held another most important office, Lord President of the Council for Wales, 
that made him a kind of viceroy for Wales and the border counties. To the 
south and west of his diocese lay the diocese of Hereford, and the bishop 
here, Charles Booth, newly appointed in 1517, was not only a prelate of the 
same formation as Bishop Blythe, but one who had already spent years in 
the west as secretary to the Council for Wales. 

On the northern border, at Carlisle, there was yet another legist from 
Cambridge, John Penny, the only one of all these bishops taken from the 
regular clergy, an Austin Canon and one time Abbot of Leicester. The 
list of these civilians, who formed the majority of the bishops, closes with 
the Bishop of Ely, Nicholas West. He, like Blythe, had been educated at 
Eton and at King’s, and he had gained his doctorate in laws in i486. He 
had a powerful first patron in Foxe, and a second in a prelate who was hardly 
less influential than Foxe with Henry VII, William Smyth. 1 Smyth had 
first recognised his worth in a lawsuit in which West was counsel for the 
other—and victorious—side. From this time he became attached to the 
service of Henry VII and he rose rapidly. In 1502 he was one of an embassy 
to the Emperor ; in 1504 a member of the council and hearing cases in the 
Star Chamber ; in 1506 he negotiated the commercial treaty with Flanders 
so favourable to England that the Flemings called it Intercursus malus. 
Henry VIII made West Dean of Windsor, and it fell to him to complete 
the great chapel. Then, for the next few years, diplomatic work seems to 
have absorbed him entirely. The new king favoured him as much as his 
father had done and West found a good patron in Wolsey, now rising with 
such speed to the topmost place of all. Wolsey’s influence it was that, in 
1515, secured for West, now a man of fifty-four, Ely—then one of the 
wealthiest of the English sees. 

It has been well said that the Chancery in the Middle Ages was “ peopled 
with canonists No less is this true of the “ Foreign Office ” of those 
days. And it is the reverse side of this picture that the hierarchy was peopled 
with civilians. Strange antecedents, indeed, for diocesan bishops, pastors 
of men’s souls, spiritual guides ; but how much stranger for men whose duty 
it might be to play St. Ambrose and give to Caesar the great reminder, 
imperator intra Ecclesiam non supra Ecclesiam est . 3 

Of the remaining six bishops three were one-time university professors, 
and theologians. Richard Fitzjames, of London, had risen to be Warden 

1 Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 1492-1496, of Lincoln 1496-1514 ; Lord President 
of the Council for Wales, and founder of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

* By Maitland, of course. 

8 St. Ambrose, in the Sermon against Auxentius , 36. 
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of Merton after eighteen years as a fellow, and for his work of restoration 
he has deserved to be called “ almost the college s second founder . He 
became, in 1495, almoner to Henry VII and it was this king who gave him, 
two years later, his first episcopal appointment, the very minor see of 
Rochester. For Fitzjames, as for all bishops of Rochester—save one—it 
was but a stepping place to something better, and in 1504 he passed thence 
to Chichester and in 1506 to London. Fitzjames had a great name as a 
preacher, but he lives in most students' memories, perhaps, as the conservative 
theologian who, when Bishop of London, viewed with some misgiving the 
proceedings of his Dean of St. Paul's, John Colet. The Bishop of Lincoln, 
William Atwater, to whom we owe some of the Lincoln visitations that 
have been described, was a surprisingly old man, for that century, when 
given his see—seventy-four years of age. He, too, was an Oxford doctor 
of theology and, as a tutor at Magdalen, he had had Wolsey for his pupil. 
He was for years vice-chancellor of the university and it was the appointment 
as chancellor in 1501 of the dynamic Bishop William Smyth which, so late in 
life, first brought Atwater into touch with the world of the great. He was 
made Dean of the Chapel Royal in 1502 and chancellor of Lincoln in 1506. 
Smyth died in the early months of 1514 ; Wolsey succeeded him and when, 
after six months, he passed thence to York, he brought in Atwater in his 
place—who proved himself a good, conscientious, diocesan bishop. 

There remains the third of the theologians : this was St. John Fisher, 
the Bishop of Rochester. The saint was, in 1517, a man of forty-eight, and 
he had been a bishop thirteen years. At Cambridge he had gained his 
doctor’s degree in theology and had risen very rapidly, to be master of his 
college, and twice vice-chancellor, by the time he was thirty-two. And then, as 
spiritual director to the mother of Henry VII, he had brought about the 
establishment of the Lady Margaret preacherships and professorships in 
both the universities, and, at Cambridge, the foundation of two new colleges, 
Christ’s and St. John’s. The bishop was one of the first patrons of Erasmus 
in England ; and, influenced by the great scholar, he set himself—as a 
bishop—to add Greek, and Hebrew also, to his other accomplishments. 
Nothing better reveals what type of ecclesiastic was then considered 
episcopabilis than the general astonishment at John Fisher’s nomination to 
Rochester in 1504, a man young in years, who had never held any office at 
the court, and was, as yet, wholly unbeneficed. For this astonishment (and 
what moved it) we have the saint’s own word. 1 And we have also the 
testimony of Henry VII, that, in appointing him, the king intended a kind 
of reparation for the many unsuitable men he had so far promoted. 2 The 
nomination is also to be placed, in part, to the credit of Richard Foxe, on 
whose recommendation, so again the saint himself testifies, the king gave 
him the see. 8 

1 Lewis-Turner, Life of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester , London, 1855, II, 270. 

2 Letter of Henry VII to his mother, quoted Bridgett, Life of Blessed John Fisher, ed. 1922, 

p * I4 * . . 

1 Dedication (to Foxe) of his work against Oecolampadius, 1527, which is reprinted in 
Allen, op . cit., p. 153. 
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Another prelate whom association with the affairs of the Lady Margaret 
had started on the direct road to the episcopate was the Bishop of Exeter, 
Hugh Oldham. He also was, by his university training, a civilian; but he 
had served his great patroness, and the crown too, not as a diplomatist or 
legist but in the management of vast estates and properties. Like many 
another of these bishops, Hugh Oldham first begins to be really known to 
recorded history after the Tudor victory of Bosworth, when he was already 
in the service of the Lady Margaret’s third husband, William Stanley, now 
created Earl of Derby. With such influential ministers of the new king as Sir 
Reginald Bray and Bishop William Smyth he is soon to be found administering 
the vast western properties now restored to the Lady Margaret. His benefices 
multiply \ canonries in seven cathedrals, the deanery of Wimborne and the 
archdeaconry of Exeter, until in 1504 he is given the long neglected see of 
Exeter. 2 

Of Edmund Audley, the Bishop of Salisbury, there seems little to relate 
but the tale of his noble birth—he is the solitary noble among all the fifteen 
prelates we are reviewing—his appointment as a young man of thirty-five to 
Rochester, his later translations to Hereford and to Salisbury. Honours and 
preferments apart, nothing seems to be known of his early life, but as Bishop 
of Salisbury he showed himself a generous patron of learning. 

But above and beyond all these bishops there towers now, as it towered 
then, the immense figure of Wolsey, only three years a bishop in 1517, the 
junior of the bench in age, 8 yet not only Archbishop of York but Cardinal 
and Lord High Chancellor. Another twelve months and he will also be 
legate a latere , almost vice-pope for English affairs. He is already rich, 
and soon he will be fabulously so. And for magnificence of life I What of 
his antecedents ? of the road by which he came to such greatness ? and so 
rapidly, for only five years ago he was hardly known ; what had been his 
opportunities ? 

Wolsey’s promising Oxford career had ended abruptly when, bursar of 
Magdalen, and twenty-five years old, he was forced out for spending more than 
seemed right on the building of the great tower. The influence of a protector 
of the very highest quality—Thomas Grey, first Marquis of Dorset, half- 
brother to Henry VIPs queen—procured him, however, a living in 
Somersetshire (1500), whence he soon passed to become, in 1501, chaplain 
to the new Archbishop of Canterbury, Henry Deane. The archbishop was 
a very old man and only reigned two years. But the luck still held, for 
Wolsey found a similar post with the governor of Calais, Sir Richard Nanfan. 
Chaplains, it should be said, were usually their patron’s confidential secretary, 
his man of affairs and general factotum. For Wolsey, not a scholar, neither 

1 Mumford, 80. 

* See Jenkins, Morton's Register in Tudor Studies , ed. Seton Watson, for some account of 
this diocese in Henry VIl’s reign. 

* Born about 1475, Wolsey was now forty-two. Warham and Foxe were each in their 
seventieth year, Nykke and Shirburn in their seventy-eighth. For some details of Wolsey’s 
wealth and its sources cf. Pollard’s great book, 320-325 : “ Wolsey undoubtedly acquired, 
between 1513 and 1529, far more wealth than did Henry VIII ” ; Wolsey , 320. 
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l 7T\ r n ° r ,f heologian ’ bu . 1 a born organiser, capable, hard-working, possessed 
01 onve , such a post in such a household was all that he needed. It was 
NanSan who brought his gifts to the notice of Henry VII, and on Nanfan’s 
death Wolsey, aged thirty-two, went into the king’s service. So it was that he 
met Foxe, and the minister bishop, recognising his quality, became his devoted 
patron and friend. Henry VIFs last gift to Wolsey was to make him Dean 
of Lincoln, only a few weeks before he died. The new king confirmed him 
in his posts, and almost immediately made him his almoner. The almoner 
was as sociable and popular as he was capable, and for two years benefices 
rained down most generously. Wolsey was a member of the council by I 5 11 * 
and then came his great chance—to pull the army out of the disorder that had 
brought about the ignominious defeats of the first campaign in the new war 
with France. Wolsey’s energy worked marvels ; and a new, well-equipped, 
well-organised force was able to take the field in 15 * 3 - P r o ye d 

himself die first of England’s great war ministers, showing an all-round drive 
and competence that moved everyone’s admiration. He was rewarded with 
the see of Tournai, just then conquered from the French and, a more real 
prize, with Lincoln, vacant by the death of William Smyth. This was in 
February 1514. By September he had given up Lincoln for York. He was 
now very evidently die man of the future, the man all foreign princes must 
reckon with, and just a year after his appointment to York, the pope made 
him a cardinal. The Archbishop of Canterbury, long weary of the burden 
of his offices of state, now resigned the Chancellorship, and in December 
1515 Wolsey was installed in his place. For the next fourteen years 1 he 
was, to all intents and purposes, the Church, and pretty well the whole Church, 
in England. 

Wolsey’s episcopal career offers another point for consideration. So 
far the Church in this country had been free from one of the most serious 
abuses of the religious life of these times—that one man should simultaneously 
hold more than one see. This abuse Wolsey now introduced into England— 
and never was abuse more greedily extended. He became Archbishop of 
York in 1514; in 1518 he became also Bishop of Bath and Wells ; in 1523 
he exchanged Bath and Wells for Durham ; in 1528 he was made administrator 
of Winchester, retaining his hold on Durham. At the same time he was 
“farming” Worcester (1514-1530) and Salisbury (1523-1530) for the 
absentee Italians who held those sees. The Cardinal was, in effect, at the 
moment of his fall, the absentee bishop for an area equal to a third of the 
country, with a quarter of its 8,000 parishes and a third of its total population. 

A second great abuse which Wolsey introduced, for his own personal profit, 
was that by which a bishop who was not a monk was made abbot in 
commendam of some monastery. Wolsey’s abbey was St. Albans, the third 
richest abbey in England. 

We have seen something already of the way in which a bishop of these 
days might superintend the lives of his people. A contemporary critic, who 
is also something of a polemist, has written of “ the typical medieval diocese, 

1 1 .e. from the time the pope made him legate a latere. 
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its bishop an absentee, administered by squads of canonists in minor orders 
Certainly the last generations before the great crisis were, above all others, 
an age when the law had been so developed by professionals that the letter 
mattered exceedingly, and when the canonist triumphed at the expense of 
the pastoral theologian. The scholar who has read more of the bishops’ 
registers than any man living 1 bears testimony to the technical efficiency 
and the energy of the officials, 2 so competent indeed that they came to build 
an administrative machine that all but ran itself. If the bishop was an 
absentee—and he usually was, for the greater part of his life—“ for all 
ordinary purposes his work could well be done by deputy ” ; 3 and we may 
question, says the same learned authority, “ whether [his] presence or [his] 
absence mattered so greatly . . .” 4 —which is perhaps the most damning 
thing that could ever be said, if not of the bishops, of the system as it had 
developed by the time Wolsey appeared on the scene. The fact was, if 
we accept the judgment here presented, that a “ highly formal conception 
of their diocesan duties ” had come to obscure that sacramental and theo¬ 
logical ideal set out by such a personage as St. Thomas : “ In the eyes of 
[their] subjects [these bishops] were first and foremost judges ordinary ”. 6 
Since so many of them came to their task after years spent in the direct 
exercise of the judicial office on the king’s behalf, or in the high places of his 
quasi-judicial administration, it should hardly surprise us if they did so 
view their office. “ They might, and habitually did perform that office 
[i.e. of judge ordinary] by delegation or deputy, but their powers in any 
case were corrective and were enforced by pains and penalties.” 6 

As often as not—more often than not, in many cases, and in the worst of 
all, invariably—the bishop’s sacramental functions were left to an auxiliary 
bishop, appointed “ by commission for a limited period . . . [who] could 
be dismissed by the diocesan at will [and who], subordinated to the bishop’s 
regular deputy, the vicar-general . . . [had] no place in the diocesan ad¬ 
ministration ”. 7 Bishops who preached seem to have been exceptional, if 
we judge from the stir which the practice of Fitzjamcs and Longland and 
St. John Fisher caused—three of the rare bishops who were theologians and 
not professional canonists. 

What figures did such ordinaries cut in the eyes of their parochial clergy— 
the bishop whom they hardly ever even saw in the whole of a lifetime, who 
was a lord of parliament and one of the king’s great men—a cabinet minister 
would be the rough equivalent—the leading personage in the political life 
of the county whenever he did choose to reside, travelling about from manor 
to manor accompanied by the great court of his servitors and officials, as far 

1 Dr. Hamilton Thompson, The English Clergy and their Organisation in the later Middle 
Ages. * p. 5. »p. 46. * p. 45. ‘ p. 6. * p. 7. 

7 For the Auxiliary Bishop of these days (Suffragan Bishop, in the terminology of the 
modern Church of England), cf. Hamilton Thompson, pp. 48-50. Very often these 
prelates were Englishmen appointed to Irish sees through the influence of the English king, 
who also bore the title Lord of Ireland, prelates who never resided in the diocese for which 
they were consecrated. Very often, again, these auxiliary bishops were friars. 
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removed as a man might be in manner of life and in daily pre-occupations 
itom the pastoral vocation ? “ The benignant idea of a father in God and 
a shepherd of souls, with the tenderness and patience which it implies no 
doubt existed in theory ”, our historian will concede. “ But the prevailing 
aspect of the bishop’s paternity was its severity, and in the attitude of the 
pastor to his flock the spirit of correction was more prominent than that of 
compassion 1 This is from an author not unduly prejudiced in favour of 
the late medieval ecclesiastic. Looking at his judgment, and enjoying 
anything rather than his own familiarity with this particular kind of source, 
in the phrase of the day, “ I wouldn’t know ”. But if this be the true picture, 
it can surprise no one who knows the England of 1485-1529 which these 
very men did so much to create ; and it is a judgment that explains much 
indeed of the events that followed after that last fatal year. For any who 
think that the unutn necessarium is to control the perfect administrative 
machine—and is not our age producing such in every walk of life ?—the 
juxtaposition of these trained and competent ecclesiastical administrators 
with the crisis of Henry VIIFs reign must be a subject of singular interest 
indeed. 2 * * * * * 

The typical bishop was then, above all else, if not a man of affairs, an 
experienced bureaucrat. Is it merely prejudice that sees in the pedantry 
which so often goes with such bureaucratic legalism the reason why these 
bishops upon whom the first crisis of the reign descended met them so 
ineffectively ? There is, surely, a close connection between the timorous 
and vacillating anxiety of these professionals not to offend the king, at the 
moment of the first surrender in February 1531, and the spirit of the canons 
which these same bishops were devising, in this very session of convocation, 
for the reform of the Church—new laws that did no more than repeat the 
centuries-stale generalities of scolding, exhortation, and lament, of threats 
and penalties, and with these—all the old loopholes that had always made 
the canon law a formality of farcical scandal whenever a clerical villain turned 
his wits to evade it. Let any one read this legislation of 1531, 8 and recalling 

1 P ; 40- 

2 Cf. our author once more (p. 6 ), whose words, surely, describe in part that very state of 

things that made St. Thomas More so anxious for the future, while it left his son-in-law only 

astonished at the older man’s anxiety : “ . . . the established order of things maintained 

itself securely : the sheer weight of custom resisted all demands for the internal reform 

of the Church . . . the Church in England continued to pursue its old paths, an un¬ 

changeable and apparently impregnable institution, mechanical no doubt in its processes, 
restrained from beneficial innovations by the prevailing spirit of legalism ... the smooth and 
placid immobility of the ecclesiastical system ”, Here are dangers bound up with the fact 
that " men not angels are the ministers of the gospel ”, and the best of administrators is 
liable to fall a victim to them ; cf. for instance, this criticism of administration in the very 
high noon of medieval Catholicism : ” And we may think, the movement of reform in the 
thirteenth century had in it a fundamental flaw—a flaw that ran through so much of the 
officiai reiigious achievement of the time, even through the work of Gregory IX, of Innocent 
IV, of Grosseteste and of Haymo of Faversham : the substitution that is, of a legal, calculated, 
logical programme, apparently capable of rapid and complete execution, for the ardour of a 
call to the ideal, based not upon law but upon love ”. Knowles, The Religious Orders in 
England (1948), p. 25. 

* Wilkins, Concilia , III, 717-726. 
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the high technical capacity of these bishops, their long experience of affairs, 
and then the fact of the Lutheran storm blowing strongly now through 
fourteen years of destruction and at last (by the bishops* own admission) 
a cause of anxiety in England too ; recalling the hostility displayed in every 
move of the new parliament, in the rapid passage of act after act designed to 
check the cleric’s control of the layman’s life and to end what was amiss in 
the cleric’s own life—recalling finally the new menace (vague, indeed, but 
all too surely a reality) of the king’s astounding claim for recognition as 
Supreme Head of the Church—recalling all the circumstances of the crisis 
of 1531, what judgment is more natural than that bishops who had no more 
to offer as a constructive programme than this repetition of these decrepit 
and ineffectual incantations were men wholly out of touch with the realities 
of their own time, with the realities of the religious condition of their own 
country indeed, if not with the realities of the religion they professed ? 

Most immediately important of all, to the spiritual well-being of these 
English Catholics, were the parochial clergy; and here we are brought up 
against one of the least explored of all the problems which the history of the 
Reformation raises. These secular clergy were the 8,000 or so parish priests— 
rectors and vicars—the curates who assisted them, the numerous chantry 
priests, the vast staffs of those cathedral churches which were in the hands 
of the secular clergy, 1 and of the many collegiate churches, and a small army 
of private chaplains and of wholly unbeneficed priests about whom we shall 
presently hear St. Thomas More speak. What we really need to know—and 
are not as yet in a position really to know—is not only how far the average 
priest was a good-living man, an attentive shepherd of his people, but how 
he was trained, where he received the education that fitted him for his 
vocation, and what it was then held that education should be. 

In these early years of the sixteenth century, when something less than 
half the population, so More thought, were able to read, the printed book 
was still a great novelty. It was not yet fifty years since Caxton had set up 
the first English press. In many places, and with many of those who could 
read, intellectual habits and pedagogical ideals were still, perhaps, of the 
age when every book was a manuscript. At the two universities studies were 
indeed, by the year 1517, in the throes of a new birth ; and the new colleges 
already founded there, and in process of foundation, 2 promised to be a 
powerful agent in the transformation of English intellectual life. But what 
proportion of these 10/12,000 secular clergy had passed through a university ? 

1 At St. Paul's, London, no fewer than 78 priests signed the repudiation of the papal 
supremacy in 1534 (Wilkins, III, 774-775); at Lincoln there were just as many. 

* At Oxford : Magdalen, 1458, by the Bishop of Winchester, William of Wainfleet; 
Brasenose, 1509, by the Bishop of Lincoln, William Smyth; Corpus Christi, 1516, by the 
Bishop of Winchester, Richard Foxe ; and Cardinal College (that was to become Christ Church) 
by Wolsey in 1524. At Cambridge : Jesus College, 1496, by the Bishop of Ely, John Alcock ; 
Christ's College, 1505, by the Lady Margaret, mother of the reigning king, Henry VII, 
through the intervention of the Bishop of Rochester, St. John Fisher ; St. John's, 1511, by 
the same bishop himself. And along with these new colleges the new Lady Margaret chairs 
of theology at each of the universities and the two Lady Margaret preacherships. 
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We know that between 1506 and 1535, an average of 127 degrees— of all 
Kinds was conferred yearly at Oxford. Even if we assumed as many again 
at Cambridge, and assumed that upon none but clerics were all these degrees 
conferred—invalid assumptions, both—this would mean that no more than 
250 clerics annually were qualified by university standards to be priests— 
not one-ha\f the number annually ordained. Were all the rest of the clergy— 
in fact, the great majority of them—men who had gone to the universities and 
not been able to pass the leaving examination ? The fact appears certain : 
the great majority of the secular clergy did not go to the universities at all. 1 
Then where did they learn their theology ? and how much theology was it 
thought they needed to know ? and, besides this matter of instruction in their 
professional science, what training in character, in habits of priestly life, 
did these aspirants receive ? We know—it is a commonplace of history— 
that the seminary is the innovation, and indeed invention, of the Council of 
Trent, the most fruitful of all its inventions. What was there before Trent 
for the priest who did not go to Oxford or Cambridge ? and even at Oxford 
and Cambridge what did he receive ? 

Many years later than the events of 1517, one who lived to see the fullness 
of the conflicts which then began, William Allen, describing the system he 
had devised at Douai to train priests for the English mission, and defending 
his priests against the criticisms of the older generation, was to speak very 
clearly of the theological insufficiency of the average priest of this earlier 
time, and to speak of it as notorious. 2 Convocation, in 1531, anxious to 
reform the slackness which then prevailed, or to check what was developing, 


1 An average of twelve religious per year received degrees at Oxford in that same period 
(so Gasquet, Eve , 39). As to the secular clergy, the evidence of the bishops* registers 
(institutions to benefices) should be conclusive. Here are two examples. In the years 
1504-1519 when Hugh Oldham was Bishop of Exeter, there were in that diocese (the counties 
of Devon and Cornwall) 607 such institutions, and of those instituted only 169 were university 
graduates. There were then, in this diocese, 521 parish churches, and 522 of these in¬ 
stitutions were to rectories or vicarages : of these 522 priests so instituted, 118 only had a 
university degree (Mumford, A. E., Hugh Oldham, London 1936, pp. 102-103 \ figures 
taken from the MS. register, but no references given). In those same fifteen years, there 
were 941 priests ordained, secular and regular, at 73 general ordinations. 

The diocese of Hereford (Herefordshire and southern Shropshire) was very much smaller 
(254 parishes only). From the registers (published by the Canterbury and York Society) 
of Bishop Richard Mayhew (1504-1516) and Bishop Charles Booth (1516-1535) we have the 
following figures : total institutions 489, of which 144 are to graduates ; total institutions 
to parochial benefices 346, of which 60 are to graduates ; total of secular priests ordained for 
the diocese, 666. 

1 " And none be so unfit,” Allen writes of his Douay priests, “ but that they have had 
much more convenient institution in all kind of pastoral doctrine than the common sort of 
curates had in old time, as you may better than I remember their want then in manner even 
of necessary knowledge.” Knox, Letters and Memorials of Cardinal Allen (1882), 32. Dom 
Maurice Chauncey, to whom this letter of Aug. 10, 1577 is written, had been one of the 
London Carthusians during the crisis of 1535. He was bom about 1509, studied at Oxford 
and at Gray’s Inn, and entered the Charterhouse about 1532 ; and he died, in the Charterhouse 
of Paris, in 1581. It is thus from a priest who grew through adolescence to manhood in the 
very world which this chapter attempts to describe, that Allen asks confirmation of his 
implication that the ordinary clergy at this time were in general lacking in necessary 
professional knowledge. Allen’s own experience (he was bom in 1532 in Lancashire, and 
was at Oxford from 1547 to 1559) was of the clergy during the very crisis produced by Henry 
VIII’s " proceedings ”. 
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issued some regulations about ordination which also tell us something. No 
man, henceforth, is to be ordained without a certificate of good character from 
the priest of the parish where he was born, or where he has lived these last 
three years, and this is to be countersigned by the archdeacon or, in the case 
of clerics who had lived in the universities ,* by the vice-chancellor. And 
none is to receive the sub-diaconate unless “ so versed in the Epistles and 
Gospels, at least those contained in the Missal, as to be able to explain their 
grammatical meaning to the examiner Such was the knowledge the 
candidate was supposed to have reached three years only before his ordination 
as a priest. 1 In 1494 there was printed by Wynkyn de Worde a Latin 
treatise on the studies and the preparation of the young cleric. 2 Its author, 
William de Meltham, once the master of Michaelhouse, a small college at 
Cambridge, and tutor there of St. John Fisher, 3 is now chancellor of York 
Minister and greatly concerned that the Church should be delivered from 
the horde of rudium et stolidorum clericorum who afflict her. None should be 
advanced to Holy Orders, he declares, whose knowledge of letters is below 
what he calls “a middling knowledge ”. 4 By this he means the ability 
to read a Latin book, and especially the Scriptures, readily, immediately, 
and with full accuracy. 5 The priest ought to be able to explain the spiritual 
sense of Scripture and have such a knowledge of grammar “ that there may 
be hope that alone, and without other teachers, he may, from books and 
diligent study, endeavour day by day to improve himself ”. This is hardly 
the language of a man who has before his eyes clerics the generality of whom 
have had a “ college course William de Meltham is not optimistic about 
the young cleric's probable future—in this matter of priestly learning. He 
solemnly warns the aspirant that those who, at their ordination, have not 
got so far as this “ mediocrity of knowledge ”, invariably continue, semper 
stultiy semper stolidly to the extremity of senile decay. This is inevitable. 6 
They become, as others before them have evidently become, one of the 
scandals of the time to their people—to whom, of course, as he says, their 
ignorance is no secret. Such ignorant priests abound, says the Cambridge 
theologian, now an important official in the archdiocese ; and he describes 
how they inevitably drift into bad courses, hawking and hunting, tavern- 
haunting, dicing, bad women and so forth, and gaining a living by all kinds 
of secular employments. 7 

1 Italics mine. Just a hundred years earlier a provincial council held at Paris in 1429 
had been saying much the same thing—that bishops are not to ordain priests who do not 
know the epistles and gospels and who are unable to read and understand the rest of the 
office ; cf. Leclercq's translation of Hefele, Hist, des Conciles , Vol. VII, Pt. I, p. 651. 

8 Sermo Exhortatorius cancellarii Eboracensis hits qui ad sacros ordines petunt promoveri ; 8vo 
no. 17806 in Pollard and Redgrave, who give ? 1510 as the date. The tract runs to fifteen 
pages of thirty-two lines each. It is extremely rare—the copy in the British Museum ap¬ 
parently unique. 

8 Gasquet (Eve, 131-132) has mistaken this William de Meltham for the fourteenth-century 
Archbishop of York of the same name; cf. A. F. Pollard’s article William de Meltham in D.N.B. 

4 Qui in doctrina bonarum litterarum non adhuc pervenerunt ad statum saltern scientiae 
mediocrem. 

6 Prompte, expedite, et secundum integritatem iustam. • Neque aliter fieri potest. 

7 Ex hac namque stoliditate, ex hiis tenebris ignorantiae, illud deplorandum magnum 
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William de Meltham was, no doubt, not alone in his perception of the 
causes of clerical ill-living. But in all these years no creative mind had 
arisen to devise a means whereby all candidates for Holy Orders should be 
systematically trained to live a regular life and be systematically instructed 
in the elements of their professional knowledge. 1 By this time clerical 
insufficiency, of one kind or another, had become one of the stock topics 
whenever laymen met to talk things over. And in the pages of More’s great 
Dialogue,* along with so much else of contemporary Catholic life, this also 
lives again. 

That work is, of course, a piece of controversy. More is defending 
Catholicism as a faith against Tyndale’s biting attack and he is defending, 
particularly, those elements of Catholic practice which, in 1 yndale s attack, 
are urged as proofs that Catholicism as a faith is a fraudulent corruption of 
Christianity. Priests, as such, are the object of some of Tyndale’s bitterest 
pages : their priesthood and its claims, the shortcomings of their lives, 
their ignorance. More, in reply, discounts much of what is said as the 
exaggeration of a critic obviously inspired by hate. But he makes no pretence 
that all is well; and since the Dialogue is not a work easily come by, we 
offer here, at some length, the grimmest part of his very realist picture. 

His friend has been urging, in the Dialogue , that far too many men are 
admitted to Holy Orders, and that the clergy as a body are more vicious than 
the laity. This More will not allow. He says, with that humour which 
enlivens every page of these controversial books, “ I wot well there be therein 
many lewd and naught ”—for wherever there is a class so numerous this 
is bound to be— 41 But now if the bishops would once take unto priesthood 
better laymen and fewer (for of us be they made) all the matter were more 
than half amended.” The faults and sins among the clergy are greater 
44 because they be more bounden to be better. But else the things that 
they misdo, be the self same that we sin in ourselves.” And once the 
layman yields to the temptation to meditate on the faults of his clergy, what 
ensues ? 44 In reproach of them we be so studious, that neither good nor bad 

passes unreproved. If they be familiar we call them light. If they be solitary 
we call them fantastic. If they be sad 3 we call them solemn. If they be 
merry we call them mad. If they be companionable we call them vicious. 

malum per totam dei ecclesiam oboritur, quod ubique per villas et rura rustici et surdes 
habundant sacerdotes. [And these] vitam deducunt totam omnino desidiosam et irreligio- 
sam ad extremam senectutem, neque aliter fieri potest. (Sig. A iiij). 

1 As for these studies among the monastic orders, the Convocation of 1531, stating that 
ignorant and inexpert superiors are a leading cause of the decay of monastic life, and hoping 
to create in each house a nucleus whence good superiors may be drawn, orders that in every 
house there shall be provided “ a master of grammar sufficiently learned to instruct the re¬ 
ligious in grammar and in all other elementary knowledge ”, and that from the religious so 
trained, those judged by their superiors to be apt are to be sent to Oxford or Cambridge, there 
to study theology, through a knowledge of which the observance of true religious life may 
grow stronger and stronger ; Wilkins, III, 723. This is but a renewal of traditional 
regulation. 

* A Dialogue of Sir Thomas More , Knight , Book III, cc. 11, 12, 13 ; 1528, 1557 (in the 
collected English works) and 1932, reprinted with modernised version, ed. W. E. Campbell. 

3 I.e. serious minded. 
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If they be holy we call them hypocrites. If they have few servants we call 
them niggards. If they keep many we call them pompous. If a lewd priest 
do a lewd deed, then we say: ‘ Lo, see what an example the clergy give 
us »—as though that priest were the clergy . . . We fare as do the ravens 
and the carrion crows that never meddle with any live flesh. But where 
they may find a dead dog in a ditch, thereto they flee and thereon feed 
apace . . . Let a lewd friar be taken with a wench, we will jest and rail 
upon the whole order all the year after. . . 1 Such is the miserable 

tendency of sinful human nature, says More, the temptation to repeat the 
sin of Cham. 

Is all then well, with the clergy ? Are there no serious faults which 
authority could remedy ? St. Thomas More has already hinted that he thinks 
that there are too many men ordained, and he now proceeds to explain why 
he says so; “ And verily were all the bishops of my mind (as I know some 
that be) ye should not of priests have the plenty that ye have. The time 
hath been when there were very few in a great city, and in a monastery of 
five hundred in one house, scantly would there four monks be bold to be 
priests. Then was all holy orders in high honour. Then find we that the 
degree of deacon was a great thing, and of such dignity, that when one of 
them went sometime in pilgrimage, he would not be known of his order, 
because he would not that folk should do him worship in the way. But 
as for nowadays if he be deacon, and priest too, he shall need to fear no such 
pride, but rather rebuke and villainy. Which though it have happened by the 
lack of virtue among them, and decay of devotion among us, yet hath much 
of this gear grown by the mean of so great a number of priests and so familiar 
among us. Which thing needs must minish on our part reverence and 
estimation towards them that we never have but in things rare and scarce . . . 
And whereof is there now such plenty as of priests ? 

“ In faith, quoth he, 2 there is more plenty of priests than of good men, 
and there be too many but if they were better chosen. 

“ Doubtless, quoth I, there should be more diligence used in the choice 
not of their learning only, but much more specially of their living . . . The 
time was, I say, when few men durst take upon them the high office of a 
priest, not even when they were chosen and called there unto. Now runneth 
every rascal and boldly offereth himself for able. And where the dignity 
passeth all princes, and they that lewd be desireth it for worldly winning, 
yet cometh that sort thereto with such a mad mind, that they reckon almost 
God much bounden to them that they vouchsafe to take it. But were I pope— 

“ By my soul, quoth he, I would ye were, and my lady your wife popess 
too ! 

“ Well, quoth I, then should she devise for nuns. And as for me, touching 
the choice of priests I could not well devise better provisions than are by 
the laws of the church provided already, if they were as well kept as they be 
well made. But for the number, I would surely see such away therein, that 

1 English Works (1557), pp. 225-226, i.e. Book III, ch. 11. 

* 44 He ”, i.e. the friend with whom More is arguing. 
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we should not have such a rabble that every mean man must have a priest 
in his house to wait upon his wife, which no man almost lacketh now, to the 
contempt of priesthood, in as vile office as his horsekeeper. 

“ That is, quoth he, truth indeed, and in worse too, for they keep 1 hawks 
and dogs. And yet me seemeth surely a more honest service to wait on an 
horse than on a dog. 

“And yet I suppose, quoth I, if the laws of the church . . . were all well 
observed and kept . . . For it is by the laws of the church provided, to the 
intent no priest should, unto the slander of priesthood, be driven to live in 
such lewd manner or worse, there should none be admitted unto priesthood, 
until he have a title of a sufficient yearly living. . . 

More then described how this law is evaded. The candidate for holy 
orders hires or borrows the documents that show him as provided with a 
benefice, “ the bishop is blinded with the sight of the writing ” and then, the 
ordination done, the papers are returned to their owner “ and the priest 
goeth a begging . . . fain to walk at rovers and live upon trentals or worse, 
or else to serve in a secular man’s house ... Ye should have priests few 
enough if the law were truly observed . . .” 

The saint would prefer a system where the sacrament was only conferred 
as benefices became vacant, to provide the parish with its priest and the priest 
with his living. 2 

The great body of the secular clergy, the whole English priesthood 
outside the religious orders, was by no means a unity, it would seem. There 
were two kinds of priests, the untrained and the trained, the illiterate 
(professionally speaking) and the learned. Only in the second class would 
the modern seminary-bred ecclesiastic recognise his fellow; and this class 
was a small minority indeed, and almost devoid of actual experience of 
pastoral work and parochial life. To it, however, there came the best 
livings—which were rarely anything but a source of income—the stalls in 
the various chapters, and the episcopate. And it is from this more or less 
learned, highly professionalised minority, clerical dons in the universities, 
technically qualified practitioners of the canon law, royal diplomatists, 
judges and administrators, national statesmen and financiers, that the array 
of prohibitions and general exhortations rains down upon Sir John and Sir 
Hugh and Sir Oliver; the proscriptions, and prescriptions, which are all 
that the sublimiores who are the rulers ever achieve in the way of training or 
helping this vast clerical plebs subjected to them. Between such leaders— 
how r ever estimable their own private, devotional lives—and those priests 

1 1.e. look after, attend to, their master’s hawks and dogs. 

2 A Dialogue of Sir Thomas More , Knight . . . (1528), Book III, Ch. 12, edition of 1557, 
pp. 226-228. William dc Meltham, on these matters, speaks much as the saint; e.g. 
“ nostris maxime temporibus habundanti tanta copia clericorum ” (op. cit. t A iiij), and the 
warning to the ordinandi not to resort to any of the various frauds, which he lists, in order to 
achieve ordination in despite of the regulations of the canon law (A ij, verso). Among such 
frauds is the pretence that one has a university degree, and so is free of the ordaining bishop’s 
examining chaplain (leaf 10, verso). See also infra , p. 95, note 1. 
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whose lives were bounded by the care of say 250 or 300 rustic parishioners, 
the gap was too great for their influence to be more than external. So it 
seems to me. And I submit that the contrasting history of the two classes 
in the coming years of crisis bears me out. The clerical plebs, on the whole, 
gives the government no trouble ; it is patently acquiescent to whatever 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth, in turn, demand. In various 
localities there is indeed violent resistance, insurrection even—the spon¬ 
taneous resistance of parochial clergy, in no way inspired by their clerical 
superiors. These educated leaders, too, are acquiescent under Henry VIII, 
but very largely (it would seem) contre coeur ; and under Elizabeth they 
are in the main unsubmissive, even openly hostile. 1 

1 For a view of the standard of clerical education a century and a half before this, see 
The Lollard Bible, by Margaret Deansley (Cambridge, 1920), pp. 158-63 and 188-204. 
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CATHOLIC LIFE AND THOUGHT 

T HESE English Catholics of four hundred and fifty years ago were a 
great churchgoing people and they had, above all else, a remarkable 
devotion to the mass. We know the impression this could make on 
a traveller from Italy : “ They all attend mass every day ”, says a Venetian 
in 1500, “ and say many Paternosters in public. The women carry long 
rosaries in their hands, and any who can read take the Office of Our Lady 
with them, and with some companion recite it in church, verse by verse, 
in a low voice, after the manner of churchmen.” And they were generous : 
“ On Sundays they always hear mass in their parish church and give liberal 
alms, because they may not offer less than a piece of money of which 14 are 
equal to a golden ducat.” To judge from the wealth of popular works of 
religious instruction, meant for the layman’s reading, from the sermons, 
and from the sermon books written to aid the priest unable to think out a 
sermon for himself, there was no ignorance or misunderstanding of what 
the mass was : “ He holds up his hands, he bows down, he kneels, and 
all the worship he can do he does—more than all he offers up the highest 
sacrifice and the best offering that any heart can devise—that is Christ, 
the son of the God of heaven, under the form of bread and wine.” 1 This 
sacrifice, by which man takes hold of the merits of the death of Our Lord 
on Calvary, avails the souls of the dead as it does the living. No Catholic 
was buried without the mass said at his funeral, and the commemoration 
of the anniversary of his death by a celebration of the mass for his soul's 
estate was perhaps the most striking feature of all the piety of the time. 
To the priest who offered the mass for a particular person or intention an 
offering was made, and the Catholic with means was usually anxious in his 
will to leave funds from which such offerings could be made and masses 
said for his soul for all time. Here is the origin of the chantry, and the 
obit—and of a whole world of criticisms, once the Reformation began : 
criticisms of financial abuses (in part) but also the more fundamental criticism 
of the mass-offering as a “ racket ”, which proved a very obvious and power¬ 
ful instrument of propaganda to introduce a criticism of the very doctrine 
of the mass itself. 

How that doctrine was being taught in the schools of Oxford and 
Cambridge, by secular doctors or by regulars, at the time when the Lutheran 
revolution began, is a subject on which we have almost no information at 

1 So one of the most popular books of instruction, Dives et Pauper , reprinted frequently in 
the early sixteenth century. 
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all. One alone of the Cambridge theologians, St. John Fisher, ever com¬ 
mitted his views to print, and none of the Oxford doctors. Very extra¬ 
ordinary things have been said about “ the later medieval teaching ” De 
SSmo. Eucharistia, usually by historians without any training at all in the 
idiom of the schools . 1 Whatever the accidental matters which in these open¬ 
ing years of the sixteenth century differentiated the various schools in the 
English universities, there is no reason to think that the position here was 
at all different from what obtained generally on the mainland of western 
Europe. It may be useful to state briefly what this was . 2 As to the criticised 
“ later medieval teaching ”, two things are seemingly clear: all writers 
agree that the Mass is not a sacrifice that produces the redemption wrought 
once and for all on Calvary, but a sacrifice that applies to us the fruits of 
that redeeming act; secondly, all are well aware that wrong notions exist 
about the Mass and wrong practices, and set themselves to correct these. 
They note, for example, the increasing desire of the faithful to know (what 
can never be known, unless by a special personal revelation on the part of 
God) exactly how much benefit any particular mass has been to a particular 
soul, and especially how much worldly advantage may be expected from 
masses offered to beseech this from God. More and more, in these years 
where the fifteenth century runs into the sixteenth, is there this interest 
in the Mass as a means to obtain blessings of a temporal kind. Another 

1 For example, in a very recent work indeed, Henry VIII and the Reformation (1948) 
Dr. Maynard Smith writes, (1) " In the later Middle Ages it had been taught that the Christ 
offered at the altar was passive in the hands of the priest, who could apply the virtue of the 
holy sacrifice to any particular person or object, and that every Mass had a quantitative 
value ” (p. 376), and again (2) “ But in the sixteenth century men had come to trust too much 
in a vicarious piety, and to think that if they paid so much money for so many Masses, they 
need trouble no more about their souls' health " (p. 385). As for the sacrifice of the Mass, 
(3) it was a natural effect of infrequent communion that the sacrificial aspect of the Holy 
Eucharist should be insisted on, and natural too that the mass-stipend system resulted in the 
prevalence of “ a mechanical ex opere operato theory " (p. 460). It hardly advances the 
cause of scientific history when, in a work of this standing, statements, about what “ had 
been taught ” and what “ men had come to trust too much ” in this weighty matter, are put 
forth without a single reference to any source contemporary with the facts alleged. The 
third assertion is theological, and the reader ought to be indulged with the reasoning that 
connects—for the author—the alleged cause and the alleged effect. For the Catholic 
teaching, stated in classic form two centuries before these years of decadence, that the Holy 
Eucharist is primarily the sacrifice of the Mass, cf. St. Thomas Aquinas in the Summa 
Theologica , Part III, q. 63, a. 6, “ Per modum quidem ipsius actionis pertinet ad divinum 
cultum Eucharistia, in qua principaliter divinus cultus consistit, in quantum est Ecclesiae 
8acrificium ; ” and ib. t q. 74, a. 7, “ hoc sacramentum perficitur in consecratione materiae. 
Usus autem fidelium non est de necessitate sacramenti, sed est aliquid consequens ad 
sacramentum ”. On the first passage Cajetan, a contemporary of Luther and of St. John 
Fisher, comments : “ Adverte hie quod circa Eucharistiae sacramentum, quod nihil aliud 
est quam actio sacramentalis consistens in consecratione materiae ; et potest considerari 
usus sacramenti, quo Eucharistia percipitur a nobis ” ( Opera S. Thomae , Rome, 1895, 
vol. xii, p. 40). Cajetan also {ibid. , p. 224) clearly states the principle : “ Quod oblatio 
Eucharistiae, ex sui quantitate, sufficit ad satisfaciendum pro omni poena. . . . Haec 
oblatio fit Batisfactoria offerentibus, vel pro quibus offertur, secundum quantitatem suae 
devotionis." After developing these principles he goes on to warn his pupils of their duty 
to instruct and correct Catholics with wrong notions about the doctrine. 

a What follows is a resumd of the article by A. Gaudel on the doctrine of the Mass and 
current abuses about the year 1517, in the Dtctionnaire de Thiologie Catholique, Vol. X (1928), 
Cols. 1068-1142. 
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tendency, avoiding this mischief of so misunderstanding the Mass as to 
think its fruits come in some kind of mechanical, inevitable, pro rata fashion, 
tends to place a varying value on the sacrifice according to the piety with 
which it is offered, to make it depend on the fervour of the priest saying the 
Mass. 

That the Mass is a real sacrifice—i.e. not a sacrifice in some metaphorical 
sense of the word—all are agreed. All teach that it is a sacrifice where the 
real high priest is Christ Our Lord, that it is a sacrifice offered by the Church, 
and that it is one sacrifice with that of the Cross. The doctrine is balanced, 
it is well understood, it is a commonplace of the theology of the schools, 
it is a living thing in the piety of the time. When the Reformation confronts 
the Mass as instructed Catholicism believes and lives it, and as the theologians 
explain it, there will be only one way round the difficulty which the doctrine 
presents, namely, to deny that Our Lord instituted such a sacrifice for His 
Church to use, and to insist that it is a human invention that necessarily 
derogates from the one sacrifice of the Cross and is, therefore, a blasphemy. 
Presently there will be built up a wholly new theory as to the meaning of the 
sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, a corpus of new theories indeed ; all of them 
will have in common a repudiation of the belief in which those who begot 
the theories were formed ; and they will have in common this, also, that 
they are in no way a continuation of all that development which is one of 
the theological splendours of the Christian Church. The ancestors of the 
novatores of the sixteenth century, in this matter, are in part those sectaries 
who throughout the Middle Ages, for five hundred years before Luther 
and the rest, reject and attack bitterly the whole theory of the sacraments 
and the belief that they are of divine institution, who deny the existence of 
a Christian priesthood (save in some such figurative sense as that every good 
man is a priest), who not only reject the Church for the many sins of its 
members but deny that the Church of Christ is in itself a creation whose 
holiness is indefectible. 

One very serious weakness there was, indeed, in this Catholic piety— 
the infrequency with which the average Catholic received Holy Communion. 
It was a weakness general in this century throughout the whole Church. 1 

Catholic life, the popular practice of religion—that is to say, its association 
with all the activities of daily employment and the social round—was, in 
England, pretty well what it was in the continental Europe of those times, 
and what it still remains in those few corners of the world which have escaped 
both the Reformation and the French Revolution. One notable aspect of 
this is the importance to the Catholic of feasts and rites peculiar to his own 
neighbourhood—a special interest in and devotion to the national saints, to 
the patron saints of his own parish, and to their relics, to the local shrines 
and the local pilgrimages. If Spain had Compostella, and France St. Denis, 
England had Glastonbury, and Walsingham, and above all Canterbury, 
where “ the magnificence of the tomb of St. Thomas . . . surpasses all 
belief”, the Venetian traveller of 1500 reported. And there were a host of 

1 And here is another very important mattei that still awaits investigation. 
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lesser shrines, now long forgotten, but in these times centres of pilgrimage 
and of festivals half religious, half holidaymaking. Here again was a side 
of religious life that lent itself to abuse—to the exploitation of the pilgrim’s 
generosity, for example, to the development of fables about the lives of the 
saints, of fables about the relics and the miracles wrought through them, 
and of a superstitious exaggeration of the place of these various practices 
in a Christian’s life. All of this was to supply the pioneers of the new 
Christianity with abundant material for criticisms of the old, and with 
material for an apparent justification of their savage and barbarous 
destruction of a whole world of beautiful things, manuscripts, paintings, 
sculptures, goldsmith’s work and jewellery. And in the skilful hands of some 
of these ex-Catholics turned reformers, there was to develop from this 
criticism the highly effective propaganda of those extravagant calumnies 
about the popular religion of the Middle Ages—and indeed about the whole 
of that religion—which, for the next three hundred years almost, passed 
as truth in most of the countries where the Reformation triumphed. The 
original calumnious accusations can be read in the many tracts written by the 
early reformers that still survive. We can read them also in the controversial 
works of Sir Thomas More, and study there the effect which they produced 
on the marvellously steady mind of this brilliant Catholic of the Renaissance, 
a man wholly civilised, complete indeed, 1 who, like another, loved to fight 
off folly with wit—and not folly only. St. Thomas does not deny the fact 
of abuses—ever ; but he denies the Reformers’ eternal assertion that the 
common practice was nothing but abuse, and of nothing is he so impatient— 
as a piece of deliberately wicked nonsense—as of their charge that the 
Catholic really took for God and the saints the images which he reverenced, 
or that he trusted to the actual images or relics to assist him. 

These accusations—the more reasonable of them—about the undue 
attention given to acts of ritual, are bound up with the great question that 
recurs at more than one crisis of this story, namely, how far the Catholic of 
those times was adequately instructed in the nature of what he was doing. 
More perhaps than any other body that proclaims itself Christian does 
Catholicism make a reality, in daily practice, of the great truth that there is 
no opposition between the naturally good and the supernaturally good. 
Every natural good becomes, in Catholic belief and ritual practice, the 
vehicle, the means, of contact with the supernatural, the channel whereby 
the supernatural passes to the individual soul and mind and will. Whence 
a whole world of ritual, which is not only the concern of the priest at the 
altar, but for the ordinary man, and outside the four walls of the church, 
links up with the supernatural every act of ordinary life. 

If no religion has ever been more at the service of this truth than 
Catholicism, and if Catholicism was never more evidently so than in the 
Middle Ages, then never, at any time, more than in these centuries, did 
Catholics stand in greater need of constant reminder that among the acts of 
that virtue whose object is the worship of God—the virtue specifically called 

114 Che uomo complete ”, said the pope who can rnised him. 
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Religion—it is the internal acts that are all-important, the intellect’s activity 
of prayer and the will’s activity of devotion. The virtue specifically called 
Religion presupposes indeed, for the reality and fruitfulness of its various 
acts, a will wholly devoted to God : and this devotedness in the will derives 
(as to its natural sources) from deep and rooted conviction in the intelligence, 
from truths alive, truths that are not assented to merely as speculations, but 
are realities that penetrate the whole mental make-up, intelligence, imagination, 
passions, likes and dislikes—truths that have come to do all this, and to be all 
this as a result of incessant preoccupation with them on the part of man, 
as the effect of meditation. And the chief truths, meditation on which 
produces this effect, and so the needed devoted will, are the truths of man’s 
utter helplessness without God, and of God’s infinite will to save in love. 
Here is the natural source of the religion that alone matters, the religion 
personal to the individual human being, the thing secret between himself 
and God, the all-important conquest of the Kingdom of God over the heart 
of man. Here are those truths, in other words, which, if a man does not 
everlastingly recall and dwell upon, he will never break the surface of religious 
practice. And at all times, to effect this conviction in the minds of others, 
to assist the transformation in others from speculation to realisation, has 
been the chief office of the preacher of the Gospel. He must offer more than 
logical argument, as he sets forth the Christian mysteries, for God came to 
save through these mysteries, not logicians but men. 1 

No question, then, goes closer to the heart of reality, in all this history, 
than that of the quality of the religious instruction then given to the ordinary 
Catholic. What did this amount to in England ? 

There can be no reasonable doubt that sermons were constantly preached. 
We have testimony to the fact in the repeated reminder to the layman, given 
in the little books written as aids to prepare for a good confession of sins, 
that it is a duty in conscience to attend sermons. And we have further 
testimony in the many books written to assist the clergy to prepare their 
sermons. One of the most recent studies of this matter can speak of there 
being at this time “ a real anxiety to form good preachers ”. 2 And we have 
the testimony of the innumerable sermons that have survived, and that are, 
only now, beginning really to be studied. 8 How far did all this effort 
succeed? 

Good preaching has always been a rare thing, it would seem, and what 
it entails none know so well as those who have essayed the difficult art. Again, 
the most effective sermons are by no means the sermons that come out best 
in permanent literary form. We can often yawn as we read Latimer, whose 
huge congregations hung on his every word ; few things are, of their nature, 
so hard to make a judgment about as the preaching, or the acting, of days 

1 For all this cf. St. Thomas Aquinas in the Summa Theologica , 2 a 2 ae , qq. 8 i, 
82, 83. 

* Janelle, L*Angleterre catholique d la veille du schisme , 21. 

* Cf. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England , p. xvi. “ The manuscripts [of 
medieval sermons] still lie in their hundreds, nay, in their thousands, scattered in our 
libraries.” 
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that are past. But once the crisis in religion opened, with the first campaigns 
of Henry against the pope, we hear complaints from bishops who are anti- 
Lutheran 1 no less than from those who favour the Reformers, about the 
insufficiency, and indeed the all but non-existence of capable preachers. 
The commonplace of the matter is that no man can really teach whose own 
knowledge barely goes beyond the text-book meant for his pupils. Really 
to teach the catechism—to produce in the mind of the scholar “ real ” 
assents to truths “ really ” apprehended—demands in the teacher a 
knowledge far deeper than an ability to understand that elementary ex¬ 
planation appropriate to catechising itself. In the transmission of religious 
knowledge, too, there can be a psittacism; and, as with every other kind of 
knowledge, this is a very usual result wherever the teaching is in the hands 
of those who are only half taught. Knowledge of the kind that goes no 
further than the memory and ability to repeat that “ Lucern is medicago 
sativa ” 2 * * * * * can make little difference to the life of the one who possesses it. 
Also, the priest can fail to realise that if his preaching remains on the surface, 
the spiritualisation of his people—their Catholicism, in fact—will also be 
superficial. 8 Once again, with such considerations before us, we feel our 
need to know very much more than we do about the theological formation 
which these ordinary clergy received, whose duty it was to instruct their 
people once every quarter on “ the fourteen articles of faith, the ten 
commandments, the two precepts of the Gospel ; . . . the seven works of 

1 The reference i9 to the well-known letter of Edward Lee, Archbishop of York (1531- 

1544), answering a complaint that he ha 9 been remiss in setting forth the new doctrine of 
the Royal Supremacy. It is the very contrary that is true : he has sent out a little book 
explaining that the pope has no jurisdiction over Englishmen, “ that all curates and other 
that can perceive and utter it, may at least read it to their audience. Doubtless many of our 

curates can scant perceive it. Many benefices be so exile (latin, exilis — meagre), of £4, 
£5, £6 that no learned man will take them ; and therefore, we be fain to take such as be 
presented, so they be honest of conversation and can competently understand that they read, 
and minister sacraments and sacramentals, observing the due form and rite, although other¬ 
wise they be not all perfect, but must resort for counsel. 

“ And in all my diocese, I do not know secular priests that can preach, any number 
necessary for such a diocese : truly not 12 : and they that have the best benefices be not here 

resident.” Beyond these there are “ few friars, and almost none of any other religion ”. 
The date of this is July 1, 1535. The letter (calendared L.P., VII, 936) is printed in 

Ellis, Original Letters , 3rd Series (1846), Vol. II, 337-339. 

* Newman, in the Grammar of Assent , 15. 

8 On this matter of the relation of true theological knowledge to living preaching there is a 
suggestive passage in a work that is as removed as may be from the subject of this chapter, 
viz., Canon Masure’s The Christian Sacrifice . “ It is unfortunate/* he writes, “ that the 

formulas in manuals, in the attempt to clarify the essential notions of a science for beginners, 
often reduce the richest realities to a dry and empty scheme. A scholastic commentator 
seizes upon this dead formula and proposes to explain it; to explain it, he pulls it to pieces 
according to certain conventional methods ; and (crowning misfortune) stereotyped examples 
selected for purposes of elementary instruction ossify the subject still further. As a result 
some great reality is unrecognisably mutilated by too much cutting and drying. The pupil 
learns the definitions for examinations, gains his honours by an exercise of memory and 
understands almost nothing of the subject.** (p. 27). Cf. also, the same author’s criticism 
of a certain definition as “ a description rather than an analysis, it is an extrinsic definition *' 
(p. a8), whereas “ It is the understanding . . . that we want What “ understanding ” 
of the teachings of his religion did the average Catholic of the times we are discussing gain 
from his teachers in the pulpit ? Cf. also infra, p. 344, n. 2. 
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mercy, the seven deadly sins with their progeny, the seven chief virtues 
and the seven sacraments of grace ”. 1 We need to know much more before 
we can know how these clergy would use what aids were on their book¬ 
shelves, such homely works for example as the Quattuor Sermones , devised 
to help them in this very duty, of which seven editions were published 
between 1483 and 1499, or that Exornatorium curatorum which the diocesan 
synod of Ely in 1528 bade all priests buy and read through to their people, 
Sunday by Sunday, in the course of each year. 2 

And, let us hope, other works too. But here another immense obstacle 
arrests our search. The deliberate destruction of Catholic books—and, 
indeed, of books in general—in the thirty years that followed the breach 
with Rome was a thing unequalled until, in our day, the Germans busied 
themselves with the libraries at Louvain and Naples. Thousands of 
books, whole libraries, were destroyed at Oxford in 1535, and again in 
1550. Tens of thousands went when the seven or eight hundred 
monasteries were dissolved. 3 There was still more destruction in Elizabeth's 
reign and raids, now, on private houses all over the country to search 
out and destroy. 4 One authority has estimated that in all something 
like a quarter of a million liturgical books alone 5 were made away with 
during this century. Given the size of the population, and the rarity of 
books—of the printed book no less than of the manuscript—a total such 
as this implies the possible disappearance of a whole particular culture ; 
and it is not surprising if no records remain of works of technical theology 
—compendia, at any rate—that we might otherwise reasonably expect 
to find. 6 

1 The law laid down in 1282 by John Pecham, Archbishop of Canterbury, and still 
recalled, and in force, two centuries later. 

a Wilkins, III, 712. Editions in 1515, 1519,1520, 1530, 1532 : cf. Pollard and Redgrave, 
10628 and foil. The Exornatorium is a slender brochure of some 29 pages, written for the 
priest to read out to his people. There are 8 pages of moral exhortation on the wickedness 
of the Seven Deadly Sins (pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, sloth), and 9 
on how to prepare for death and to fight off the five temptations that then most frequently 
try the soul. In some 10 or 12 pages there are listed (it is no more than this) the articles of 
faith, the seven sacraments, the works of mercy, and the other matters contained in Pecham’s 
law, with a bare sentence of explanation about each. The Quattuor Sermones (as printed in 
the 1528 edition of the Liber Festivalis —a collection of sermons for the chief feasts of the year) 
runs to much more than this—69 pages of text. But as an explanation of Christian Doctrine 
it is not very much fuller. The great bulk of the book is moral exhortation to avoid sin, 
and to perform the Christian duties towards God and one’s neighbour. 

* “ The colleges and all the religious houses,” said Matthew Parker, the first Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who saw the whole performance, “ were plundered before it was 
considered what great inconvenience would arise to the Church of Christ by this clandestine 
dispersion and loss of books ” ; to M. Flaccius, July 1564, in Zurich Letters , 145. 

4 Cf. Kennedy, Parish Life under Queen Elizabeth , 49-51, for a good, documented summary, 

5 Maskell, quoted (without reference) Cambridge Hist. Eng. Lit., Ill, 48. 

• Here are a few such books of the genus vade-mecum , summaries that would recall to a 
student the main topics of his professional knowledge in moral theology. Vincent of Beauvais 
(d. 1264), Speculum Morale; St. Raymund of Pefiafort (d. 1275), Summa de penitentia; 
Joannes de Friburgo (d. 1314), Summa Confessorum ; Bartholomew of Pisa (d. 1347), Summa 
Casuum ; St. Antoninus of Florence (d. 1459), Summula Confessionis ; Angelus Carleti 
(d. 1493), Summa Angelica ; Battista Trovamala (d. 1495), Summa Casuum . 
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The learned industry of Dr. Owst has investigated very thoroughly the 
sermons of a somewhat earlier period than that we are now considering. 1 
And while the object of his immense research is literary rather than theological 
what he has to report is of the greatest value already to one who strives to 
reconstruct the mind of that generation of church-goers upon whom the 
beginnings of the great change came. There was an abundance of preaching 
at the close of the Middle Ages—what was it like ? Dr. Owst has not yet 
dealt, ex professo , with the theology of the sermons. 2 But he describes, 
with a vast abundance of citation, every kind of sermon preached, save those 
strictly theological. We can note how, in the first place, there is great store 
of moral exhortation and denunciation of vice of every kind. We are told, 
as of a commonplace, of “ the merciless fashion in which the pulpit was 
wont to pillory the sins of the mighty ”, and that its “ persistent ventilation 
of the sufferings and wrongs of the poor [was] not exceeded, probably, by the 
most outspoken champions of social revolution in any age ” (p. 236). Bound 
up with this aspect of the preachers influence is the question of the ultimate 
effect of the habitual, unsparing satire and denunciation of clerical sins, 
which, this author suggests, “ did so much to undermine the authority of the 
church ” (pp. 235-236). Latimer in Henry VIII’s reign, and Jewel in 
Elizabeth’s, were but putting to a new use an age-old tradition of cleric 
openly reviling cleric, when in their vivid and extravagant speech they 
urged the alleged sinfulness of the priest as an argument for the falsity of 
the doctrines he had taught. How far, before the actual change began, had 
such sermons gone to produce, already, such an alienation that the ordinary 
layman was indifferent to the fate of the clergy as such ? and to the fate of 
the Church considered as res clericorum ? 

1 1350-1450. In two great books whose content has by no means as yet been assimilated by 
the general historians. Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England shows “ the debt of English 
literature to the message of the medieval Church ” (p. vii), the “ influence of preaching 
upon the general development of literature ” (p. 1). This work is based on the study of 
“ over 2,500 manuscript sermons of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries ”. 

* Cf. . . my future study of Theology in the sermons ” (p. 295, note 3). In this 
present work there are, however, some ominous hints, and criticisms, which cannot by 
themselves justify conclusions but, none the less, cannot be passed over. For example, this 
on p. 188 : “ Whatever may have to be said about the Church’s prohibition of popular 
theological study, and the veil cast over 4 goddes privitees * . . .” ; and (p. 189) “. . . all 
those—be they highly educated laymen or mere rustic boors—for whom initiation into 
theological mysteries was considered so palpably dangerous ”. Dr. Owst quotes from one 
sermon, “ Thou shalt not melle the no farthur, but to beleve as holy churche techeth the 
playnly ” (MS. in the Brit. Mus., Royal , 18, B, xxiii, fol. 95), and a still longer extract which 
also needs to be noticed here, in which the unnamed preacher uses the simile of the eclipse 
to criticise other preachers who would keep their people in ignorance of more than the simplest 
prayers (p. 190). The eclipse of the sun, says the preacher, is caused by the moon coming 
directly between the sun and the earth. “ Right so,” he continues, “ when men of holy 
church, that is, prelates and priests, which principally should take light of cunning of the 
sun of Christ’s law, as the moon of the sun, be directly betwixt it and the common people, 
with all their power stopping and hiding from them the very knowing thereof, then is caused 
a great ghostly eclipse of the sun of Christ’s light and his law in Christian men's souls. For 
many of them say that it is not lawful lewd men to know the blessed law of the gospel of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, but only priests and clerks. But it sufficeth to them to kunne their 
pater noster , and to believe well . . ; italics mine. Sermon is MS., Add. 41321, 

9b, 14b-15. 
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It is again an anxious thought that the kind of knowledge of scripture 
shown in the sermons which do not merely call upon the sacred text to 
furnish illustrations and instances, and the all but insane use of allegory, 
are witness to a science that has touched the last depths of pedantic 
decay. 1 The moral homilies—their picturesque and entertaining stories 
apart, and the pithy language and salted descriptions—are too often sterile 
and barren of true spirituality, as moral homilies ever tend to be when the 
preacher does not, as by an instinct, relate morality always as a Christian 
thing to grace, see it as the positive activation of the supernatural virtues, 
and as a matter of the soul's loving union with God. If these things are 
forgotten, or put in merely as formalities, the preaching tends to be 
naturalistic, a man-centred affair ; it is man, his sins and their punishment, 
that is the real theme, or man and his interest in his own moral progress and 
perfection. And such “ spirituality ” will produce merely natural perfections, 
and the repulsive priggishness of the “ natural ” saint. 

The sermon of those days was rarely dull—it was, to some extent, the 
main entertainment of the time—a keen critical view of society, of the world 
and all its fashions, set forth in racy virile language, with witty and ruthless 
satire, even of the greatest of all in Church and State. But, in the theological 
sermons there was, seemingly, none of this. “ On its purely doctrinal side, 
then, the English pulpit of the waning Middle Ages has little inspiration to 
offer . . The faith can be taken for granted, and there is no need of 
any great art, or the effort of a mind that is trained, to get it over. Dr. Owst 
can speak of “ the dull mass of theological argument ”, in contrast with the 
many coloured splendour of the moral sermons. Whatever the general 
contentment with the faith, is there anything ever more needed than such 
instructions on its principal mysteries as shall secure a constant exercise in a 
believer of this initial virtue ? And the more elaborate, in any time, the 
apparatus of devotion, surely the more needed is the constant reminder of 
what it all presupposes, of that without which all is nothing ? If Dr. Owst’s 
reconstruction is exact, we need go little further in our search for the secret 
of the coming general apostasy, and of the extraordinary phenomenon that 
so often, in the course of a single lifetime, the English Were ready to endure 
radical changes and counterchanges in religious life. 

Monsieur Janelle has drawn attention 2 to the fact that, of the books 
which survive from the first fifty years or so of printing in England, a very 
high proportion are works that treat of religious subjects—all the destruction 
notwithstanding. Of 74 books printed by Caxton himself, for example, 
between 1470 and 1490, 29 were books of piety. Of Wynkyn de Worde, 
Caxton’s successor, we have 54 books published between 1491 and 1500, 
and of these 30 are religious works. And so it is for the other printers of 

1 " The sacred page had clearly fallen, in the general decadence of preaching, to the 
mere level of any handbook of collected Narrations or moralised Properties of Things . . . 
Who can wonder that such allegorizing provoked in due time not merely the indignation of 
Reformers but also the mocking laughter of the Renaissance wits/* Ibid. 66. 

1 Veillt, pp. 13 ff. 
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the time. In all, this French scholar notes a list of 349 titles of books printed 
between 1468 and 1530 ; of these 176, again, are religious. 

It is with the knowledge that an immense amount has perished that we 
survey and analyse these most precious remains, and that we note the various 
types of “ religious ” books, and the numerical proportion of books published 
of each type. It is with very definite reservations, no doubt, but none the 
less with a feeling that we are approaching the realities of that bygone age, 
that we note how there is only one treatise of theology in this list, but six 
of canon law; that there are ten collections of documents and 58 liturgical 
books ; and that the largest class of all, religious instruction and works of 
devotion, includes 106 titles—three-fifths of the total of books relating to 
religion. 1 The greater part of these 106 are books of devotion properly 
so-called, i.e. guides to the interior life, books made up of meditations on 
spiritual themes, of maxims, rules of life, and so forth ; books whose purpose 
is to edify the reader. And there is an abundance of tiny lives of the saints— 
not of what were, then, “ the modern ” saints, nor of saints who had lived 
in historic times, but of saints and martyrs of the early Church, and of those 
far away centuries when the Saxon invaders of Britain were first converted 
to the faith. They are lives which delight in the marvellous, where fantastic 
and incredible miracles abound—a feature that ceases to surprise when we 
learn that most of these works derive from the apocryphal gospels and the 
Golden Legend. This last work itself was still as popular as at any time 
since the Dominican Jacopo de Voragine first composed it in the thirteenth 
century. It had been translated into English in 1438, and was first printed in 
1483, and then five times reprinted in the next forty years or so. 

Janelle speaks of these Catholics as having “ a very lively appetite 2 for 
this literature of legends ”, and he notes how this accords with the popularity 
of similar legends in the secular literature of the time. 8 “ The Englishman 
of the opening years of the sixteenth century”, he says, “ accepted the tradition 
of Christian marvels en bloc* and what it did for him, above all, was to serve 
as means of edification.” 5 If this scholar is right, or if the conjectures, 
hazarded just now, are warranted, about the formation of the clergy and about 
the only kind of preaching they were capable of, what kind of preparation 
was all this for a generation upon which there was to come a revolution in 

1 These classifications are those given in Janelle, op. cit. His list of 349 titles is taken 
from the British Museum’s Catalogue of early English Printed Books. 

* Here is a feature of popular spirituality which, so far as this country is concerned, 
disappeared from sight once and for all in the upheaval of the sixteenth century—and with 
it a whole cohort of popular saints, beliefs about them and special observances in their 
honour. And with these there died, never to revive, a whole chapter of popular pulpit 
oratory. The new clergy of the Counter-Reformation, who laid the foundations of what we 
now possess, were trained men, the basis of whose foundation was an excellent education 
in theology, and Scripture, and the necessities bred by heresy militant and triumphant 
were too urgent for them to spend their time on anything else than Christian Doctrine. 

* Op. cit., 17. 

4 One magnificent memorial of this piety that has survived in all its completeness is the 
array of sculptured saints set in the scores of niches in the Henry VII Chapel of Westminster 
Abbey. Here is a piece of the Catholic England of 1517 fresh from the piety that commanded 
and devised it. 6 Op. cit., 19. 
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dogma ? and especially a revolution in dogma masked by a reasoned critique 
of the accidental in ritual piety, and of the juridical (not to say financial) 
relations between the nation and the papacy ? If the clergy, and the 
atmosphere in which the elite developed its spiritual being, were such as this, 
what wonder if the royal propaganda won so easy a victory on what should 
have been the hardest fronts of all ? 

There is yet another consideration. In all these many books that testify 
how profitable to publishers were the tastes of pious readers, there is no 
English Bible, not even a New Testament, not even—in English—the epistles 
and gospels read in the mass on Sundays and feast days. This is all the 
more astounding, at first sight, because in Germany, between 1466 and 1522, 
there were twenty complete translations of the Bible printed, and in France, 
between 1487 and 1521, Jean de R&ly’s translation of the Bible was reprinted 
seven times. Against this, all that the English presses have to show is a 
single Latin text of the Sunday epistles and gospels. About the existence 
in these years—and the use—of a Catholic Bible in the English tongue there 
has been great controversy : about the fact that in the fifty years which 
followed Caxton’s introduction of printing into England no printer was 
moved to print even a single Sunday gospel in the vernacular, no con¬ 
troversy is possible. There is, of course, no doubt, either, that what the 
local English ecclesiastical law forbade 1 was not the use of translations, but 
of translations not authorised by the bishops. No man who knows anything 
at all of Thomas More will doubt his word when he vouches for the 
authorised use of existing translations; nor that he spoke sincerely when 
he said, in refutation of Tyndale, “ No good man would be so mad as to 
burn a Bible in which they found no fault ”. But the saint, who himself 
favoured the policy of circulating a translation of Holy Scripture, is also 
himself witness that this was not the policy which (he is writing in 1528, 
with the storm of the Reformation still rising and spreading in northern 
Germany) commended itself to the clergy generally. 

Quieta non movere is, proverbially, a main principle of episcopal policy, 
and that all things are quiet unless in actual explosion is a fallacy which 
over-attachment to the principle breeds only too commonly. There seems 
no doubt that Wyclif and the Lollards gave the bishops of the end of the 
fourteenth century a shock which they transmitted, as a kind of paralysis, 
to the bishops who succeeded them during the next hundred years. In 
that time the bishops had seen, of course, the astonishing phenomenon of 
heresy—English-born heresy—successful in arms against pope and emperor 
combined, and, after fifty years of war and civil strife, tacitly given leave to 
survive in Bohemia. And if there was one thing more certain than another 
about Wyclif it was his appeal to the text of scripture ; his doctrine that it 
was meant that all men should, by reading scripture, learn for themselves 
God’s message to mankind; and Wyclif’s conclusion, that the sacred text 
should, for this reason, be translated into every man’s own tongue and circulate 
freely. Wyclif’s text was corrupt—so be it. The policy of the bishops 

1 The constitution of Archbishop Arundel of 1408 (Wilkins, Concilia, III, 317). 
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went no further than to forbid and suppress this erroneous version. No 
bishop ever moved to produce a new Catholic version, nor to have the old 
version amended and printed. When the printed English Bible did arrive, 
it would have for the English this attraction of great novelty—and it would 
come to them as an activity of the arch-heretic of the time, with his new 
tendentious rendering of critical technical words and an abundance of 
explanatory notes borrowed from Luther’s new translation. 

One last point for consideration, concerning the 61 ite of these English 
Catholics in 1517, is the query how far the pious literature to which they 
were so evidently devoted, these works meant to foster and sustain through 
private meditation and prayer their own spiritual lives, reflected those 
weaknesses which can be discerned in that Devotio Modema which so largely 
formed the Catholic elite of these times in Germany and the Netherlands— 
its absence of reference to the role of the Church in the dispensation of grace ; 
its failure to emphasise the dependence of spirituality on revealed doctrine, 
and therefore of the spiritual man on the guidance of the Church through its 
hierarchy of bishops and clergy ; its seeming indifference to theology (and 
even its hostility to the theologian as such). Very little of this popular 
literature read in England was of English authorship. The bulk of it was 
translation from the French, and, through the French, from Latin. And 
here Janelle quotes, as characterising its spirit as a whole, an imagined reply 
of Our Lord to a suppliant: “ Fill luge y vince , tace y quiesce The ideal 
Christian laments, overcomes, is silent, holds his peace, makes no effort 
beyond this, is passive rather than active. 1 If this interpretation is correct, 
then, once again, what chance had such an elite in that moment when it was 
vital that such a virtue as prudence should emerge, survey the scene of clerical 
and episcopal treason to the faith, take counsel, choose, decide, and impose 
upon the will the salutary command to follow Truth, even if alone, revolting 
for Truth’s sake against all one had known, for a lifetime, as one’s lawful 
superiors and guides. To those upon whom such a crisis comes, a habit of 
unintelligent, unreflecting piety will not suffice: nay, it must itself be fatal 
to them.* 

1 The mild melancholy of the words just quoted is, according to Dr. Owst, only too 
generally characteristic of the sermons he has studied. Passages of exaltation are all too 
rare “ in the dreary desert of English pre-Reformation preaching. The note of gloom and 
repression easily predominates ” (pp. 21-22, with a reference to his Preaching in Medieval 
England , 334 ff). And where the thought of the general wickedness of humanity did not thus 
oppress the preacher, it moved him (and much more frequently) to fierce denunciation— 

“ the pulpit . . . was not much given to the kindred emotions of love and sweetness. It 
preferred generally the themes of denunciation and terror ” (p. 48). 

* One last consideration, about the faith as preached, should be the effect, here, of that 
sterility and uncertainty with which the genius of the English Franciscan, William of Ockham, 
had, by this time, infected so much of Catholic life. Dr. Owst does not mention Ockham 
(c. 1287-1349) in the passage that follows, but the defects of which he there speaks were 
those which more and more characterised his school as the years went by. “ An evil world 
must be driven to contemplate the stark realities of current life, and the ominous hereafter— 
sin, disaster, death and hell pains . . . Orthodox * great clerks * of the day themselves set 
no high example of noble and courageous thought to the man in the pulpit . . . Nor were 
the preachers slow to copy their heavy, pedantic phrases and arid theological conclusions, 
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Estimates and suggestions about the quality of popular Catholicism in 
England on the very eve of the great changes have been drawn so far, in the 
main, from consideration of the books these Catholics read, and from what was 
said, on both sides, as the controversies opened, the conflicting comments 
of contemporaries, speaking of what was before their eyes. 1 There is another 
kind of contemporary evidence, of which, as yet, all too little is published, 
the bishops’ records of what the visitations of their dioceses revealed. 

About the state of parish life, at this time, the Lincoln visitations already 
used in this chapter give us some official information—far too little, it may be, 
to warrant any generalisation, but too interesting to be ignored. This 
information is the sum of what was reported, on oath, in two diocesan 
visitations, one in 1518-1519 and the other in 1530. 2 The method of the 
visitation was that the bishop, or his representative, went from one rural 
deanery to another and in the principal church of each deanery there appeared 
before him all the priests in charge of parishes and their churchwardens. 
Oaths to speak the truth and tell all were administered, and then the tale 
was told. Neither of these records is complete. From the first the account 
of Northamptonshire and Rutland is missing, and from the second those of 
Lincolnshire and Leicestershire. In the first visitation 1,088 parishes were 
“ visited ” ; 3 in the second, 585* 

The reports deal with the state of the buildings, i.e. the church (its nave 
and chancel reported on separately for, in England, the nave was the 
parishioners’ responsibility, the chancel the rector’s) and the clergy house ; 
they tell whether the rector or vicar is resident or an absentee whose place is 
supplied by a curate to whom the parish priest pays a salary; they state 
whether the parish is “ appropriated ” to some monastery or college, and to 
which—this corporation being then the parish priest, owning the tithes, and 
having the responsibility for repairs to the chancel and rectory. The 
complaints are partly what is implied in these reports ; but they also 
particularly single out clerical negligence or misconduct, and, among the 


when it suited them. On its purely doctrinal side, then, the English pulpit of the waning 
Middle Ages has little inspiration to offer ”—in the greatest contrast to the preaching on 
moral topics, where the preacher was saved from dullness by his “ direct, continuous contact 
with Life . . . Here at all events, the spring of a new Renaissance had already blown upon 
the Church, making the old sap of moral purpose rise once again within her ” (pp. 54-55). 
Again, if we take this as an accurate reconstruction, we must face the possibility of such 
preaching (i.e. a revival of “ religion ” not connected with dogma) resulting in a religion 
reduced to moralism—if not to moralism pure and simple, then to what is actually more 
scandalous, viz., moralism plus sanctions that are supernatural. Once more—we do not 
yet know enough to say how far tendencies went in England. But with such tendencies 
that age was filled, and in some countries they had gone very far indeed by the time that 
Luther appeared. For more about which may I be allowed to refer to my own History of 
the Church , Vol. Ill, 1270-1517 (i947) ? 

1 And for an introduction to the study of this I venture to recommend once more the 
much too disparaged work of Cardinal Gasquet, The Eve of the Reformation . 

* Lincoln Record Society , vol. 33 (1940), for the visitation of 1518-1519, vol. 35 (1944), 
for that of 1530. 

* Herts, Beds, Hunts, Leicester, between April 21-July 12, 1518; Bucks and Lines, 
between May 9-Aug. 5, 1519* 

4 April-October 1530. 
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laity, notorious ill-living or neglect of religious duties. Where clergy and 
laity lead a seemly life, where the fabric is in good order and the parish priest 
resident, and the parish not appropriated, all that appears in the record is 
the name of the parish and the two terse words “ omnia bene The note 
at the foot of the page, 1 summarises under these headings some statistics of 
both visitations, of parishes visited and complaints made. 

It would take too long to work through all these complaints, but here, 
very briefly—as a specimen—are what the wardens had to allege against the 
lives of priests and people in the 585 parishes visited in 1530. In 400 parishes 
there are no complaints or allegations at all. In the remaining 185 there are 
2 cases of bigamy, and 4 of clandestine marriage, 9 of men and women 
unmarried but associating “ suspiciously ”, 9 cases also where “ suspicious ” 
people are admitted to a house and maintained there, 2 charges of incontinence 
that are denied and one which is not denied, and 17 cases of illegitimate births. 
Of these 43 offences against morals in matters of sex, 26 are from Oxfordshire 
alone. There are 3 accusations of this kind against priests : at Daventry 
a priest is bidden on pain of excommunication not to associate with the 
wife of a parishioner, who is named ; an unnamed priest, at Bicester, 
is said to visit “ suspiciously ” a woman of the parish who is named ; 
and, at Henley, the wardens complain that the priest allows to visit him a 


1 County 

Parishes 

visited 

Omnia 

Bene 

Fabric 

dilapidated 

Parish priest 
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Clerical 
morals * 

Lay 
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22 
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3 
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5 
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4 
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3 
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57 
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10 
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3 
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73 
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2 

0 

2 

Oxf. 

191 

83 

23 

15 

2 

26 

Northerns and 





Rutland 

107 

64 

8 

8 

I 

4 


* Of these charges, in 1518-1519, all but 19 amount to no more than that the priest’s 
housekeeper is not a near relation and is of marriageable age. Of the 19 charges of actual 
immorality, 12 are from Lines, 4 from Oxfordshire, 2 from Bucks and 1 from Leicestershire. 
These Lincoln visitations by no means bear out the language of Bishop Richard Foxe writing, 
about this time, to Wolsey that three years given up exclusively to the problem of reforming 
clerical life—“ and especially the monastic state ”—had left him despairing that he would 
ever see “ any perfect and absolute reformation in this my diocese ” of Winchester, “ so 
depraved by licence and corruption, and so wasted by the spite and passage of time ” was 
the ancient wholesomeness of all clerical life. It needs to be said that this somewhat ex¬ 
travagantly worded general condemnation occurs in a letter of the most fulsome flattery that 
hails the Legate’s announcement of his coming campaign of reform as that of a new Messias. 
For the letter, which has often been quoted, cf. Wilkins, III, 708-709. 
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woman whose husband has deserted her and sold off her goods and to whom 
the priest has given the job of collecting the rector’s tithes. 1 

There are 25 complaints of parishioners who hold parish property not 
fulfilling the obligations which are the condition of their being tenants, or of 
withholding monies bequeathed to various churches, and there are 3 cases 
of tithe farmers defaulting. Two men are in trouble for working on feast 
days or Sundays. One of these is also one of two who have not performed 
the Easter duty of going to confession and receiving Holy Communion. 
Another of the mass missers refuses to pay Peter Pence, as do two other men. 
Of William Crossley and his wife it is said cryptically, “ they do not observe 
God’s law ”. In two Oxfordshire parishes talking in church during services 
is so bad as to be complained of, and an excommunication threatened against 
the offenders. Eight parishioners, men and women, are denounced as 
slanderous gossips, one man as a common swearer ; and Joan Carpenter of 
Bicester is in trouble for keeping her tavern open on Sunday during the hour 
of divine service—nor does she attend the same. Bicester is the black spot, 
in 1530, of this very black county of Oxford. 

Complaints against the clergy are various. One priest has not preached 
for ten years, another shows no accounts (and in two places the wardens’ 
accounts are missing). With one priest the services are always late, in two 
places parishioners have died without the sacraments through the priest’s 
negligence. At Stratton Audley the priest does not know how to sing the 
chant and so there is never a sung mass ; at Bampton, where there are five 
priests, there should be a sung mass daily, but it is neglected ; at Chipping 
Norton all four priests cut the Rogation processions, and they appear in 
choir for office without their surplices. At Fyfeld the curate in charge is 
too old for his work—“ decrepitus ” ; and at Moore, in Oxfordshire, “ they 
have not a suitable priest, for the present [priest] is an Irishman and they 
can’t understand him ”. At Princes Risborough in Buckinghamshire, John 
Methan has broken his parish priest’s head—the solitary act of such violence 
recorded. 

And now, says Pole to Lupset (or says Starkey rather, speaking in his 
person), having settled how the Common Law is to be amended, “ Let us 
now proceed to the spiritualty, wherein the faults are open to the world.” 8 
In 1517 this priest was of the company of More and Pole, one of the youngest 
of the critical idealists. With his later judgment, set down just as he crossed 
over to Henry’s side, we may perhaps suitably end this analytical introductory 
part of the book. 

The chief cause of these faults, Starkey thinks, is that priests are too 
many, and that, at 25, they are ordained too young. 8 The fact that priests 

1 The rector is Mr. Doctor Stokesley, who has just been given the see of London by his 
grateful sovereign as a reward for his services in the business of the divorce. He is, of course, 
an absentee (and a pluralist). This priest is doing his work for him at a salary. 

1 Dialogue, p. 118. 

3 Starkey also makes the suggestion that the parochial priests should be allowed to 
marry (p. 122), “ considering now the great multitude and number of them ” (p. 140) and 
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are free of the severity of the king’s courts attracts many a scoundrel to the 
priesthood, “ a multitude of ribalds ” 1 indeed, as to a known security that 
will protect even a convicted criminal against due punishment. Schools 
should be founded for the formation of the future clergy, where Latin and 
Greek will be the basis of their education, perhaps by amalgamating some 
of the “ small schools of ten pounds a year ” to make instead one good 
school. 2 The most promising of the boys should thence be sent on to the 
universities, “ there to be instruct in the liberal science, and so to be made 
preachers of the doctrine of Christ ”. 8 And here Starkey notes that the 
English universities are in need of “ reformation ”. First “ in their manner 
of studies which are confused ; and by reason of that we have few great 
learned men in our country ”. 4 Then the universities must begin to in¬ 
terest themselves in training the young “ no less in virtue than in learning ”, 
which “ thing in studies and universities is neglected and despised, as it is 
in grammar schools ”. 5 

The sole means effective “ to bring man to his perfection ” and so to 
set right the variety of ills which Starkey’s analysis reveals, is the “ celestial 
and divine doctrine ” of Christ, Our Lord ; 6 and while “ the confirming 
and stablishing of this celestial doctrine standeth chiefly ... in the 
preachers ”, in their “ godly living and their learning, 7 “ the good order 
of studies in the universities is the fountain and the ground of making 
these preachers ”. 8 The universities are, however, “ far out of order ”. 9 

The state of the monasteries, and the religious life as an ideal, also come 
under Starkey’s consideration. Of the religious houses as notorious centres 
of evil-living the critic has not a word to say. His constructive suggestions 
show him to have been familiar with the reforms devised in Italy by the 
Benedictines of the Congregation of St. Justina. There are in England 
too many purely contemplative houses, he thinks, and some could very 
profitably become schools for the education of the nobility ; 10 “ To this 
use turn both Westminster and St. Albans, and many others ... [to 
become] the most noble institution that ever was yet devised in any common 
weal; of which, surely, should spring the fountain of all civility and public 
rule ”. u Of the monastic ideal itself, Starkey seems hardly to have caught 
so much as a glimpse—it is, to him, “ their solitary life ”, and “ our monks 
have done [thereby] in great process of time . . . little profit to the public 
state [while their life] hath brought forth much superstition ”. 12 The hope 
of the Christian future, seemingly, lies with these educated young nobles, 
who “ as stars, should light in all parts of the realm hereafter, and they 

what a hindrance their unmarried state is to the needed increase of population. He is 
writing, it will be remembered, seventeen years or so later than the period here described, 
after seventeen years of religious revolution have loosened many tongues, and no doubt 
provoked many minds to proposals perhaps unthinkable in 1517 ; cf. also id., pp. 140-141. 

1 p. 132- 8 p. 181. 8 p. 182. 4 p.182. 

* p.182. 6 p.185. 7 p.187. # p. 188. 

8 Starkey would have them “ ordered ” after the ideals of Erasmus and Sadoleto (ibid. 
182, 187-188), and would help on the good work by publishing an English translation of 
the Scriptures, and by having the liturgy celebrated in English also ; p. 189. 

10 p. 170. 11 p. 169. 18 p. 171. 
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should put in effect that thing which these solitary men dream of in their 
corners Monasteries are, in fact, useful as refuges for “ such men 
only as by fervent love of religion moved thereto, [fly] the dangers and 
snares of the world 2 Youth “ should have no place therein ”, 3 and the 
age for lawful profession as a religious should be raised to 30. 4 “ For this 

admitting of frail youth without convenient proof of their virtue and learning 
is the ground and mother of all misorder in the Church and religion. . . . 
Of this fountain springeth all the slander of the Church by misbehaviour.” 5 
Abbots, like the bishops, tend to “ triumph no less than the temporal 
lords ”, 6 fostering idleness by their ambition to build up a great household, 7 
“ idle abbey-lubbers which are apt to nothing but (as the bishops and abbots 
be) to eat and drink ”. 8 The remedy for this is “ the order of the monks 
of Italy : that is to say, that every three years to choose their abbots and 
priors, there to give reckoning of their offices commonly, and to live among 
his brethern, and not to triumph in their chambers as they do, which causeth 
all the envy in the cloisters and is the occasion of the great spence of the 
intrate of the monastery ”. 9 

1 P- 171. 2 p- 145- 3 p- 145- 

4 At present, he says satirically, “ the law admitteth to religion of all sorts youth of all 
age almost, insomuch that you shall see some friars whom you would judge to be born in 
the habit, they are so little and young admitted thereto ” ; ibid. 121-122. 

* P* 181. 6 p. 179. 7 p. 79. 8 p. 125. 9 pp. 179-180. 
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THE LAST YEARS OF CATHOLIC ENGLAND 



Chapter I 


WOLSEY AND HIS EFFECT, 1515-1529 

C ARDINAL WOLSEY’S fall from power in the autumn of 1529 is 
one of those spectacular events that really are as great as they seem to 
be. Never, in all English history, has there been a subject so plenti¬ 
fully endowed with authority and so powerful in the use of it, so wealthy, 
so magnificent; and never has any man stirred up in his career such a general, 
variously assorted, tide of bitter, determined hatred. The cardinal is not 
indeed an actor in the great affair of the change of religion : barely a year 
after his fall death removed him from the scene. But the guns were already 
loaded and trained that were to deliver the first broadside against the papal 
supremacy ; it was only a bare seven weeks after Wolsey died that they were 
fired. Such had been his career that the cardinal may be said to have 
created, in almost all its parts, the king’s opportunity, 1 the critical situation 
of the two years that followed his own death, the crisis from which the 
religion of the English emerged a royal and no longer a papal thing, national 
and no longer Catholic. Wolsey’s fall was truly “ the prelude to a revolu¬ 
tion ”, 2 and it was all but necessarily so. 

What had Wolsey been in the long years of his power ? The simplest 
thing is to say, tritely, that he had been everything. As Lord Chancellor he 
was the principal minister of state for the government of the country. From 
his seat in the court of Chancery, with the needed strong hand, he controlled 
the endless conflict of legal systems which was now a permanent menace to 
good government, and from this point of view he was “ the chancellor par 
excellence ”. 8 His work here is his greatest title to fame. He was no less 
diligent and masterful in that “ courte at Westminster commonly called the 
Starre chamber ” ; so diligent, indeed, that he has a claim to be considered 
the first creator of its fame. With Wolsey in control, this court became the 
centre to which flowed in all complaints of oppression by the mighty, of 
neglect and delay of justice, of insubordination to the royal will in 
administration. The cardinal was prompt, he was just, and extremely 
vigorous; and he never hesitated to call into his court for settlement cases 
he thought would be better settled there than in other courts. And so he came 
to stir up the most fatal animosity of all, the hatred of the lawyers and judges 
of the courts of Common Law. 4 

Of Parliament Wolsey made almost no use at all; it met only once in the 
fourteen years of his power. The same dictatorial temperament drove him 
also to dispense, as far as this was possible, with the council itself. 

1 And trained most of his agents ! * Mattingly, 219. * Pollard, Wolsey, 61. 

4 For Wolsey’s achievement, and mistakes, as Chancellor, cf. Pollard, Wolsey , 70-74 ; 
in the Star Chamber, ibid., 75-78 ; in the Court of Requests, ibid., 82-88. 
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The cardinal also controlled, wholly, and personally, the country's foreign 
affairs; and here, in more than one way, he fell foul, first of the financial 
and commercial interests and, ultimately, of every man who had an acre of 
land to be taxed or a house or a cow or a pig. For his foreign policy involved 
wars costly beyond anything England had ever known; and it ended in 
disaster, with all the bills unpaid. After the long twenty-four years' peace 
of the cautious Henry VII this was indeed a change ; and Wolsey was the 
man responsible for the change. There was the war against France in 1511- 
1514, and the emperor's expedition of 1515-1516 against France which 
England subsidised, and the war against France of 1521-1525 and then, 
what very largely broke the cardinal, the war against the emperor—with 
France, this time, as ally—in 1528-1529. Henry VII had left behind him a 
huge treasure, 1 but long before the debacle of 1529 this had all been spent. 
In 1511, the last year of the old peace regime, the national expenses were 
£64,000. In the first year of the first war (1512) they rose to £270,000 
and in the next to £700,000. The Parliament of 1513-1514 was asked to vote 
unheard of taxes—a shilling in the pound on all incomes and a capital levy, 
at the same rate, on all property and goods. In 1515 the cardinal descended 
on the war profiteers, and also began an extensive resumption of lands 
granted by the crown. When the war of 1521 began, the king had no money 
left. The London merchants were persuaded to lend £20,000 and another 
£35 °>°°o was obtained by forced loans from nobles, clergy, gentry, and all 
who might be thought to have money to lend. Then, in 1525, Wolsey 
appeared in the House of Commons to ask for £800,000—twelve and a half 
times the total expenses fourteen years earlier—the money to be obtained by 
a tax of four shillings in the pound on land and movable property; while 
from the clergy he demanded half a year's income, to be paid in five annual 
instalments. As the forced loan of the previous year was still in process of 
collection, the wild and universal hatred that now began to rise may be 
imagined. 

To make matters worse, the war, this time, went badly. Wolsey had had 
hopes, in 1523, of being elected pope and had staked much on his success. 
But in the conclave his name was no more than mentioned. The emperor, 
Charles V, England's ally, whom the cardinal thought he had in his pocket, 
double crossed him with ease for the second time. Wolsey, in order to 
finance the war, had now, in 1525, to approach the king for money from 
the king’s own funds. England had no choice but to retire from the field, 
and did so, unluckily, on the eve of her imperial ally's greatest victory over 
France, the famous battle of Pavia (February 24, 1525). We had lost in the 
war, where our ally had won all, our money was at an end, and now we 
would have no say in the peace. This was indeed ruinous for a statesman's 
credit, and Wolsey made a bold effort to gather in money yet once again and 
to renew the war. And so there was a second forced loan—wholly 
unauthorised this time, for Parliament was not summoned—called the 
“ amicable grant It was a capital levy of one-sixth of the laity's goods 

1 Pollard, Wolsey , 132. 
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as well as one-sixth of their incomes, with double that amount from the 
clergy. 

But now, the summer of 1525, there were riots all over the wealthy south¬ 
eastern counties and in East Anglia too. The clergy, above all, were bitterly 
hostile. For the first time in his life the cardinal had to retreat, and it was 
a crowning disaster that he now made peace with France in such a way that, 
simultaneously, he made an enemy for life of the emperor. 

Wolsey, by this time, had lost all sense of the realities of the situation. 
Never in her history had England enjoyed anything like a parity of resources 
with either of the powers locked already in the fight that was to last for yet 
another thirty years. Whichever of them we chose to support, the Empire 
or France, they were allies we could neither trust nor control; and now we 
could not even bribe or fee them. Of the two it was the emperor whose 
enmity could harm England the more, for he was the sovereign of those 
Low Countries trade with which was the principal source of English 
prosperity. Wolsey’s declaration of war on Charles V in 1528 was, then, the 
greatest of all his follies. Six months before this the emperor's ambassador 
had written from London that “ The whole country is roused against the 
cardinal ... he is universally hated ” ; and it was the envoy of the new 
French ally who said, in respect of the new policy, “ Wolsey is playing a 
terrible game, for I believe he is the only Englishman who wants a war with 
Flanders ”. 1 As in 1525 there were, once more, riots all over the south-east, 
and presently an arrangement was made with Charles that trade with the Low 
Countries should continue despite the war. 2 

As yet—the spring of 1528—the difficulties of Henry VIII’s marriage 
suit had barely begun to show themselves 8 in their real insuperability, but 
Wolsey, for the second time in five years, was already facing the country with 
a record of disgrace and disaster in a war that no one had wanted but himself. 
Only the king stood between him and a fearful end. Another short twelve 
months and the fiasco of the cardinal's contrivances in the marriage suit 
would lose him his one protector. 

It remains to consider another element in Wolsey's well merited 
unpopularity at the moment when that last misfortune befell him, and to 
consider it as having the closest connection with the disastrous foreign 
policy and its ruinous finance. That element is Wolsey's position, during 
the greater part of all this time, as the permanent resident legate of the pope, 
a kind of vice-pope, indeed, for England. For the effect of this office, or 
rather of the way in which it was exercised, not only alienated the clergy, 
and especially the bishops, from Wolsey and, perhaps, from the Holy 
See, but it linked with the cause of the Holy See all the misery and 
humiliation that maddened the laymen; and it fanned the habitual anti¬ 
clericalism of many of them into something very like fury. 

1 Pollard, Wolsey , 159. * June 1528. 

1 The business had begun twelve months before this, soon after the arrival in London 
of the French embassy to conclude the new alliance against the emperor in the spring of 
* 5 * 7 . 
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Wolsey had begged for appointment as resident legate a latere almost 
trom the moment he was created cardinal . 1 What he desired was an authority 
over the wliolc of English ecclesiastical life ns complete as that which he 
exercised over the nation as the king's chief minister; and in the end he 
received it, little by little, more and more amply, according as the needs 
of the pope’s foreign policy grew more acute. The first commission, dated 
May 17, 1518, makes Wolsey the colleague of Cardinal Lorenzo Campeggio, 
Leo X’s legate to the “ peace conference ” about to meet in London: it 
was extorted as the price of the Italian legate’s admission into the realm. 
A few months later the two legates were given wide powers to reform 
monasteries, and Wolsey was allowed to retain these after Campeggio’s 
departure in 1519. In 1521 these powers were renewed for another two 
years and additional powers granted . 2 In 1523 the next pope, Adrian VI, 
maintaining his predecessor’s refusal to extend the powers for Wolsey’s 
lifetime, renewed them nevertheless for another five years ; and in 1524 
Clement VII made the long coveted grant for life, and still further extended 
the legate’s powers, begging Wolsey, however, to handle the friars gently, 
so much did the pope dread the clamour that would otherwise ensue. 8 

The whole local, supplementary law and practice of the ecclesia anglicana 
was now placed at Wolsey’s mercy. He proceeded to suppress, by way of 
reformation, and to the profit of the colleges he was planning at Oxford and 
Ipswich, some twenty-one religious houses, and the Church in Ireland 
(also made subject to him) he proposed to transform completely, by reducing 
the number of archbishops from four to two and the bishops’ sees from 
thirty to ten. To this end he procured the appointment of Dr. John Allen 
—a clerical rascal of a type Wolsey kept by him for the less reputable part 
of his work—to be Archbishop of Dublin and Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

As legate Wolsey gradually drew into his own hands whatever ecclesiastical 
business brought with it any money profit. He interfered extensively in the 
elections of abbots ; he deposed them ; and he was not above taking presents 
from the interested parties. He sent his officers to make visitations of the 
various dioceses and encouraged them to lecture the negligent absentee 
prelates—he who, in all his episcopal life, never so much as saw any one of 
the cathedrals of the five sees he occupied ! In despite of long custom he 
revived the old papal practice of presenting to livings wherever he chose, 
without in any way consulting the wishes of the bishops—thus bringing 
himself under the operation of the Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire. 


And, the most tremendous interference of all, he began to take over from 
the bishops their diocesan administration, sometimes working through his 
own commissaries and sometimes allowing the bishops to continue to rule, 


1 In 1515 ; it was a distinction that Julius II had conferred, barely ten years before, on 
the chief minister of Louis XII of France, Georges d’Amboise, cardinal and Archbishop 
of Rouen. 

* “ Faculties the like of which have not been seen in England for many a year ”—so 
Dr. John Clerk, Henry VIIPs special envoy to Leo X, L.P., III, no 1403, quoted Pollard, 
Wolsey , 124 ff. 

• Cf. Pollard, Wolsey , 183. 
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but as his delegates—for a share of the fees. He even did this with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who found himself forbidden to act through his 
famous courts of Arches and of Audience, and his provincial jurisdiction 
reduced to nothing, “ a shadow and an image of an archbishop and legate ”, 
the old man complained, “ void of authority and jurisdiction ”} The legate 
also seized—what he had no right at all to seize, since this was a matter of 
English law and not of Canon law—the archbishop’s vast jurisdiction over 
probate ; and out of this he proceeded to make a fortune by charging 
immense fees to the executors who appeared before him. And when Warham 
began to fight the matter Wolsey threatened to inveigle him in a praemunire. 
Wolsey the legate must ignore praemunire, and resist it as a most noxious 
affront to the Church’s sovereign status ; but Wolsey the Lord Chancellor 
could find praemunire an excellent weapon to compel obedience to himself 
as legate. 

It is little wonder that the legate, when his own hour struck, preferred 
to face even the Common Law judges of the King’s Bench rather than 
answer to his peers in Parliament. There, said the French Ambassador, 
himself a bishop, the bishops “ had already chosen judges after their liking ”, 
lay lords, to wit, long envious of the cardinal’s career, embittered by the 
immense losses in which his policies had involved the country, and by the 
close connection between those policies and the “ legacy ”. 2 

Wolsey had, in fact, been always a great churchman, in the worst sense of 
the word—in the sense that the church system was for him the supreme 
vested interest. This is not to describe him as a man who lacked faith. 
Wolsey believed, undoubtedly, and prayed too, at times, like the most of us. 
But the ecclesiastical system was his living and his career, and it was a time 
when, as has been said, to far too many well-placed clerics the papacy itself 
chiefly appealed as the greatest benefice of all. In this interest of Wolsey in 
the papacy, it has been well argued, lies the unifying thread of his vast and 
complicated public career. 3 His first recorded letter, written when he had 
scarcely emerged from obscurity as a clever industrious administrator in the 
royal household, speaks of Rome as the source whence ought to come—not 
to Wolsey only, but to the king—“ honour and all the furtherance of his 
affairs in time to come.” 4 Four years later Wolsey is Archbishop of York 
and in full charge, and the Venetian Ambassador is told that “ the pope is 
now so linked with the king that words cannot exaggerate their mutual 
goodwill; so that, in the affairs of France, the policy of England will be 
that of Rome And not in “ the affairs of France ” alone. 

For the next fifteen years (1514-1529) that statement was to be verified 
by the event, time after time. Ubi Pettus ibi Anglia; and the great central 
point of the national diplomacy and war was the preservation of the temporal 
independence of the Holy See menaced, now by France, and now by Spain. 

• u extraordinar y letter in which Wolsey lectures the archbishop for summoning, 

without the legate’s leave, a council of the bishops of his province, and orders him to explain 
this extraordinary behaviour ; Wilkins, III, 660-661. 

* J he noun U8ed in the early sixteenth century as the name for the office of legate. 

8 Pollard, Wolsey, 131-123. « Ibid. 16. 

8 
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It was unfortunate in the extreme that this first incursion on the grand 
scale into the whirlpools of international diplomacy, on the part of an 
Englishman of genius, should be made while as yet English resources were 
far from adequate to what the occasion called for 1 ; and it was no less 
unfortunate that the Holy See was occupied during all these years a by 
the two most vacillating—not to say tergiversating—the two least reliable, 
and least competent, of all the popes who have had to play the diplomatic 
game. But through it all, Wolsey remained faithful to his principle—and 
to his hope (a thing of later growth with him) that one day he would himself 
be pope. 

“ Every change in [Wolsey’s] attitude towards other European powers 
coincided with a change in the policy of the papal curia. So long as Wolsey 
influenced England’s conduct, Henry VIII remained the favourite son of the 
Roman Church.” 3 It was the call of Pope Julius II in 1511 which brought 
Henry into his first war—the defence of the pope against Louis XII of 
France threatening schism ; when, in 1514, England made peace with Louis 
this was because the new pope, Leo X, was making peace with him and 
asked Henry to do the same ; a year later, when the same pope made his 
peace with the new king of France, Francis I, after the unhappy gaffe that 
put the pope on the wrong side at Marignano, England again made peace ; 
in 1521 France was again at war with the pope, and England had joined 
with the emperor as the pope’s ally. England did not, in 1526, join the pope 
and France in the war of the League of Cognac (against Charles) because 
England was all but bankrupt. But England came into the war two years 
later. Once England broke with the pope there was no more continental 
war so long as Henry VIII lived, another sixteen years—save the expedition 
of 1544-1545 to Boulogne. 

The “ legacy ” and the foreign policy were closely connected. It was not 
strange, seeing that the foreign minister was the legate himself. Nor is it 
strange that disaster to the country through the legate’s mismanagement of 
foreign affairs should spell disaster to much more than the legate’s own 
career; ”... the friendship with which I have inspired the king towards 
his holiness,” so the legate wrote at the end of 1527, “will be permanent, 
unless some occasion should be offered for alienating the king’s mind, in 
which event it will never be in my power to serve his holiness.” 4 That 

1 1 borrow from Friedmann’s Anne Boleyn (Vol. I) the following comparisons. Popula¬ 
tion : England, 3,500,000 ; France 14,000,000 ; Charles V’s dominions in Europe, 16,000,000 
(p. 2) ; Revenue : England, £125,000 ; France, £800,000 ; Charles V, £1,000,000 (p. 5). 
English trade could not be compared with that of any country in western Europe. “ France, 
Spain, the Low Countries or the Hansa towns, were each able to equip fleets two or three 
times as numerous as any force Henry VIII could have fitted out ” (p. 6). London, as big 
as the next three English towns combined, was but a third rate town, like Lyons or Seville 
or Lubeck (p. 3) : Rome, Bruges, Genoa, Ghent, Milan were all greater. 

* Almost “ all these years ” : the popes referred to are the de’ Medici cousins, Leo X 
(1513-1521) and Clement VII (1523-1534), between whom came the Dutch pope, Adrian VI, 
to whom these words by no means apply. 

3 Pollard, Wolsey , 122. 

4 Wolsey to the English ambassador in Rome, Sir Gregory Casale, December 6, 1527, 
L.P. IV (2), 3644. 
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“ occasion ” was by now already offered : the divorce suit, in the terrible 
inevitable way of such things, had begun to gather speed. Soon it would be 
thundering down the ways with a clatter to confound wise men everywhere 
and the good. Eighteen months after that letter to Rome, Wolsey, trying 
at Blackfriars, with Campeggio as his colleague, the king’s petition, and 
knowing now beyond all doubt how this must go to Rome and how it must 
end, writes a pendant to the letter of 1527. The pope, he says, “ has refused 
all the concessions which, relying on him, I had promised the king . . . and 
that will be my ruin.” 



Chapter II 


THE LUTHERAN VICTORIES, i$i 7 -is *9 

I N these last eleven years 1 during which Wolsey, magnificently endowed 
and invested, was ruling the minds and the souls of Englishmen, Martin 
Luther too had been making history. The doctrines explosively flung upon 
the world of Germany by the thesis sheet of 1517 had already wrought immense 
changes. Pope Clement VII, with whom the English king was now about to 
try the method of blood and iron, was already gazing upon a wreckage of 
religion that went far beyond anything his predecessors had ever known. 
Whole territories had abandoned the faith for heresy ; and where the Catholic 
princes had not led the rout—once they saw it was not headed merely for 
ideas—they had done singularly little to stem it, and nothing at all to punish 
the apostates. Here, already, was a novel situation, the fait accompli of 
heresy successful and established, with princes in support, and states and 
armies ; a thing to be argued with perhaps, to be negotiated with, to be 
fought—but no longer merely to be suppressed and punished ; and these 
new religious bodies, these heretical states, were not standing on the defensive, 
but were militantly anti-Catholic, and looking to still further conquests. 

At the first critical moment, when the pope had demanded of Luther’s 
sovereign, Frederick of Saxony, that he arrest the heresiarch and send him 
to Rome, the Elector—later the pope’s own candidate for the vacant imperial 
throne—had refused. If Luther was to be tried, and Luther’s teaching, it 
must be in Germany; and the pope had had to submit to this. The 
protective neutrality of a handful of the princes was all that the teaching 
needed for its first successes. The new invention of printing, barely sixty 
years old, now came for the first time into the fullness of its power as a force 
moulding public opinion. Luther himself was a propagandist of genius, his 
sermons and pamphlets fanned the controversy and popularised it as no 
controversy had even been popularised before. There were terribly evident 
abuses in the current practice of ecclesiastical authority ; there were urgent 
problems of clerical morality, of general ignorance and superstition. All 
these were opportunities which Luther’s genius exploited to the full. Mean¬ 
while his followers organised; while he continued the popular apologetic 
of the new evangel, the more scholarly Melanchthon published, in 1521, 
the first classic theological statement of the heresy as a system ; and the 
neutrality of the Elector changed to very evident and unmistakable protection. 
Other, lesser, princes followed his example. One significant feature marked 
the change everywhere—the break-up of the monastic life and the confiscation 
of monastic property. 

1 1518-1529. 
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The new doctrines were solemnly condemned, in great detail, by the 
pope in 1520, 1 and the condemnation was accepted by the Diet of the Empire 
six months later, the emperor presiding in person and pledging all his energies 
to the pursuit of the heresy. None the less the rout continued, almost 
unchecked, for some years more. Clement VII did indeed, in 1524, through 
the gifted diplomacy of Campeggio, make a beginning of a league of Catholic 
princes and cities. But the Lutherans followed suit, and at the Diet of 
Speier in 1526 they carried a decision in favour of the marriage of priests, 
the abolition of masses where there was no congregational communion, the 
administration of the Holy Eucharist under both kinds, and the use of German 
in the liturgy. This decision was reversed, three years later, at another 
diet in the same city ; but the reaction only brought from the heretical 
party the famous Protestation whence came the term Protestant . These first 
and original Protestants were six German princes and the representatives of 
fourteen free cities. There was now a chain of states from the Danube to 
the North Sea where the new version of Christianity was the official religion, 
where the Reformation was firmly in possession, “ in all cases under the 
direction of the civil ruler and by his authority ”. 2 

And the movement had travelled beyond the frontiers of the empire. 
It had secured a hold on the Scandinavian countries too. At the opening of the 
sixteenth century, Denmark, Norway and Sweden were ruled by the same king, 
the German prince who was King of Denmark. In 1501 Sweden had begun the 
struggle for independence, and the new theology came to the country almost 
in the same year (1521) that this movement for independence threw up its 
greatest figure, the national hero Gustavus Vasa. For this soldier-statesman 
it was not the new theological speculations about the relation between grace 
and man’s free will that was of interest, but the political implications of the 
religious revolt. In Sweden, and in Denmark also, where Lutheranism was 
advancing in these same years, the movement showed itself first of all as 
something anti-clerical and anti-Roman. The theological considerations 
active in Germany were secondary ; although, naturally enough, good use 
was made of the little group of native Lutherans, champions like the two 
Petersens in Sweden, and in Denmark Martin Reinhard—clerics, all of 
them, who had been formed in Luther’s university of Wittenberg. The 
critical year, in Sweden, was 1527 when Vasa, at the end of his resources, 
and the war with Denmark still on, proposed to the Diet of Westeraes a 
confiscation of Church property. If this were not agreed, he would abdicate. 
The diet accepted, and the arrangement was made that much of the land once 
granted to the Church by the nobles should now revert to them. Also, for 
the future, the bishops would be appointed by the king without any reference 
to Rome. Four years later the new religion was definitely proclaimed with 
the royal imposition of a new Mass book. Its doctrine was Lutheran. 

In Denmark the same process went forward, in much the same spirit. 
Christian II—the king whose tyranny had finally lost him Sweden—began 

1 In the bull Exsurge Domine , June 15, 1520. The text of the 41 propositions condemned 
is in Denzinger, nos. 741-781. * Whitney, 74. 
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in 1521 to reform the discipline of clerical life by abolishing the restrictions 
on clerical marriage. Then a civil war broke out and the victor, Christian's 
cousin, Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein, was a declared Lutheran (1523). 
The higher clergy were still Catholic, and they managed to impose an oath 
on the new king not to introduce Lutheranism. But in 1526 and 1527 
Frederick—although he attempted no doctrinal innovations—secured, 
through the diets at Odense, laws that broke much of the pope's control 
of the Church in Denmark. As in Sweden bishops were henceforth to be 
appointed without any reference to Rome, and no more fees were to be 
paid to Rome on the occasion of episcopal appointments—henceforth such 
fees were to be paid to the king. 1 

The main features of the Reformation in Denmark and Sweden have a 
special interest for the student of the change now about to begin in England. 
For all was done by the royal authority, and on the initiative of the king ; 

“ the doctrinal movement was imported and was never very popular ". 2 

By the time that Henry VIII was first seriously moved to threaten and 
coerce the pope, and to question whether the pope really possessed the 
spiritual authority which he claimed, vast tracts in central and northern 
Germany had already repudiated this ; so too had Denmark and Sweden ; 
the movement was spreading, and almost everywhere it was a movement led 
by princes, and successful for that reason. 

But although the century of Henry VIII was a “ century of secularisation " 
rather than a religious century, the Reformation was itself a religious, and 
indeed a theological revolution. Like every other theological revolution in 
the mind of western Europe its starting point was practical rather than 
speculative. It began indeed with anxieties and doubts about the most 
practical matter of all. Granted that God exists, that there is a future life, 
and that this must be, for all men, either an eternity of bliss or an eternity 
of torment, does man's conduct in this present life bear any relation to the 
condition in which he will spend eternity ? The scandal of the way in which 
indulgences were frequently preached was unquestionably a factor in the 
religious malaise of the time. So, too, was the scandal of simony in the 
high places of the Church ; so was the scandal of clerical ignorance and ill 
living ; so was the scandal that, for generations now, all this had been allowed 
to continue almost unchecked. And these scandals produced that indifference 
to the fate of ecclesiastics, and their privileges, and their property, which 
characterised the average Catholic of the generation in which the revolution 
began. But, about the scandals themselves, the zealous Catholic was no less 
bitter than the hottest of the reforming zealots, bitter too about the short¬ 
comings of the system. It was not the heretic's determination to make an 
end of these abuses that now so speedily divided western Europe; nor 
his repudiation of particular details of the traditional practice : it was 
something positive on his part, his re-interpretation of the fundamentals of 

1 It was not until nine years later (1536) that the Church lands were confiscated and the 
episcorate abolished ; and only then was the reform introduced into Norway. 

a Whitney, 106. 
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Christianity, the organisation of a new species of Christian religion which 
not only could not be reconciled with the old, but must either kill the old or 
die itself. Here was a new way of being a Christian, a new view of God 
and God's ways with man and man's duty to God, that must produce a new 
type of European, a new culture ; and the starting point of it all, in time, 
was the anxious speculations of a German religious about his own fate in 
eternity and the divine answer—as he interpreted it—to the disciple's first 
question, “ Lord, what must I do to be saved ? " 

The charitable wisdom of God has revealed to men the manner of life 
whose reward is joy with Him everlasting. But although believing man 
accepts, without any doubting at all, the truth of that revelation, and through 
believing knows with certainty the difference between what is good and what 
is evil, he yet remains free to choose which he will do, and, despite his 
knowledge, attracted often to what he knows to be evil; and he yields to the 
attraction He not only sins, he contracts habits of sinning. And he can 
do this while still retaining all his old desire to be God's friend, and to be 
with God in eternity. Infelix ego , the words go back to the first days of 
Christianity, and the natural sentiment is older still, “ Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? " What is the way out ? 

It was upon this theme that Luther brooded for years, impressionable, 
sentimental, passionate, moody—an artist in the cloister, who should never 
have been a monk or a friar at all; an orator and man of action, not a 
contemplative, not a thinker ; a man with a mission, and a personality to 
move the nations. Like all other men Luther had his personal difficulties ; 
he no doubt felt them more than most. Why, if he desired to love God, and 
God desired his salvation, why did sin continue to attract him and himself 
continue to fall ? Why did God's law continue to be so hard—so impossible, 
he would say—to observe ? Could it be that he was created as one foredoomed 
to hell, sinning because he could not but sin, and yet damned because God 
willed him to be damned ? Despair seized on him at such thoughts, and 
he writhed in an agony of hatred of God. 

When the events of 1517 suddenly revealed him to the great world outside 
the Saxon universities Luther, thirty-four years of age, had been for five 
years lecturing on Holy Scripture at Wittenberg. Whatever his technical 
competence for this speciality, his general theological formation must be 
reckoned poor, and it is not remarkable that he was unable to resolve his 
anxieties from any deep consideration of the content of the great mysteries 
of Original Sin, Redemption, Grace and Election as the classic theologians, 
long before his time, had worked this out. That Luther was born in a time 
when theology was at a low ebb was his greatest misfortune, perhaps, after 
his precipitate, headlong temperament. Nor was his faulty formation 
Luther's fault alone, or even Luther's fault at all. The slow movement of the 
theologian away from philosophy; the destruction of philosophy as a 
knowledge about reality, that followed wherever Ockham’s baneful theories 
spread—and by Luther's time they largely dominated the whole university 
world; the sterile wrangling of the various schools of thought among the 
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theologians, and the indifference of these technicians to all outside their 
texts and their professional occupations; the way in which the theologians 
“ materialised ” their business ; and finally the movement of the pro¬ 
tagonists of la vie divote away from the theologians ; all this had, by Luther’s 
time, produced a stumbling block in the ways of Christian life at least as 
dangerous, though less spectacularly evident, as any scandal of wealth or 
misconduct, clerical or lay. 

Another way of theology was now coming into fashion—to learn the 
ancient tongues, Greek and Hebrew, and to read the Scriptures in the 
languages in which they had been written, and from the light thereby thrown 
on their meaning to re-interpret their message to the world. Not theology 
in the classical sense, but scholarship, was the hall-mark of this school, 
which thereby cut across the tangle of disputes which for so long had occupied 
Thomists and Scotists and Ockhamists, and left aside entirely that examination 
of the great truths conducted in the spirit, and with the methods, of the great 
philosophers, of Aristotle especially. The great light, in the world of this 
new theology was, of course, Erasmus. Luther, as an exponent of Holy 
Scripture, is of the same school. He did not take the traditional theology to 
assist him as he pondered the meaning of the great texts on which he lectured, 
the Psalms, and the Epistle to the Romans, and the Epistle to the Galatians. 
He had his texts, and his knowledge of the languages ; he had St. Augustine, 
studied in the same spirit, and away from the philosophical-minded theologians 
who had commented him in earlier centuries ; and he had the lively stimulus 
of his own experiences and his needs. What he got out of it all, as a solution, 
was somewhat as follows. 

Man’s present unhappy spiritual state is the result of Adam’s sin of 
disobedience to the divine command not to eat of the forbidden fruit. For 
that sin affected not Adam only, not merely this first human person, that is 
to say—but it also affected human nature itself; and its effect on human 
nature was to corrupt it utterly. No man has, since then, been capable of 
aught but sin. Whatever his intentions the result, in God’s sight, has been 
evil. And the tendency in man to will what he knows to be evil has, since 
then, not only been continuous, but a thing impossible to overcome. Man’s 
will is not, in fact, free but enslaved to sin ; he is, in this respect, born the 
slave of the devil. From this pit into which Adam’s sin has thus thrown all 
his posterity, the mercy of God has provided for man an escape : first, God, 
becoming man, gave His life as a sacrifice of expiation for Adam’s sin and for 
all the mass of human sin since Adam ; next, God gave man a means whereby 
to take hold of the infinite worth of that divine sacrifice, and, possessed of it, 
to be reconciled with God and free from all the consequences of that hostility 
to God which sin is. 

Luther’s first notable divergence from the Catholic teaching was his 
view that Adam’s sin had corrupted human nature utterly . His next divergence 
derived, in part, from his views of what the divine omnipotence could do, 
and of the nature of things in general. Foi the school of theology from which 
Luther derived (like most members of the religious order to which he 
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belonged), men’s acts were only good because God chose to consider them 
good—there was no such thing as an action good in itself. Murder was 
a crime because God had so declared; God might, equally well, have made 
murder a duty. What mattered about human conduct was not any inherent 
quality in the acts—whether of goodness or badness—but their acceptability 
in God’s sight. The sole, and all-important, fact was that God should 
choose to take the act as good. Here was the way out of the impasse that 
man could not do any act really good, and that the utter corruption of his 
nature necessarily entailed this. For, if God should choose to take man’s 
act as good, its own deficiencies were of no consequence whatever. 

The same false theological principle was at work in Luther’s theory of 
what happened to sinful man’s soul in the process of reconciliation with God. 
Nothing, he thought, could change the inherent sinfulness of man’s nature ; 
not even God could alter the fact that man’s acts must continue to be sinful— 
the scroll remained charged with crime ; the merits of Christ imputed to the 
sinner did not remove the blemish ; but they made the soul divinely 
acceptable, covering it as with a cloak; the forgiveness wrought no change 
in the soul itself. 1 

Here was Luther’s explanation of the riddle why Luther—and all other 
men—continued to be tempted and to fall, despite all that God has promised 
and performed for them; here was relief from the tormenting anxiety that 
sin continued with its ineluctable consequence of ultimate, eternal alienation 
from God. Given that man has once achieved the necessary reconciliation 
with God through the merits of Christ, the sins he continues to commit are 
of no ultimate importance ; he is now covered with the cloak of Christ’s 
righteousness ; and God is accepting him as good. Once man is reconciled 
through the saving merits of Christ, his salvation is assured. No act of his 
can come between him and the eternity of heaven—-save one, he must not lose 
faith. For, what secures to man his participation in the saving merits of 
Christ, what causes him to appear before God clad in their splendour, making 
him acceptable to God, just in God’s sight, justified, is man’s faith that he is 
already saved by the sacrifice of Christ. This faith alone is the operative 
element that secures to man all the rest. Such, in outline, is the famous 
theory of justification by faith alone, the revolutionary doctrine which, in 
these years when Wolsey ruled England, was spreading over Europe like a 
prairie fire. 

The theory had this first great attractiveness that, side by side with the 
innumerable abuses which too often, at that time, disfigured the practice of 
Catholicism, it seemed spirituality itself, a reaction from a material and 
mechanical conception of salvation, a reaction which restored to its proper 
place the divine element in that work. Soon all Europe was talking 
justification ; and in no country did this new presentation fail to affect a 

1 The very contrary to St. Thomas’s answer given 250 years before ; cf. Summa Theol 
I a_ 2 ae > q # no, a.i, Utrum gratia ponat aliquid in anima , in which the very problem whether 
grace consists in an acceptance of man as just by God is discussed, i.e. in the analysis of the 
first objection, which concludes, “ Ergo per hoc quod homo dicitur gratiam Dei habere, 
nihil ponitur in anima, sed solum significatur acceptatio divina,” 
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minority at least of the Catholic thinkers and theologians. It is against a 
background of discussions about the nature of divine grace and its operation 
that the whole history of western Europe proceeds for the next hundred 
years. 

The consequences of Luther's discovery—supposing it to be true— 
were, from the point of view of religion as all western Europe had always 
understood and accepted this, nothing less than catastrophic. The whole 
fabric of organised Christianity, of the Church, of pope, bishops and priests ; 
of sacraments and ritual; of theological speculation and of canon law; 
of asceticism, the contemplative life, monks, friars, nuns ; of prayer itself; 
of penance in satisfaction for sin; all this was a vast irrelevancy, a dis¬ 
traction it might be, and even a hindrance, to man's salvation. Porto unum 
est necessarium , and the one thing, said the new prophet, was Faith—Faith 
in the prophet's sense of the word. 

Here we may need to remind ourselves of the great fact that the Reforma¬ 
tion, as a doctrine of salvation, and this is its essence, is a reaction against 
decadence. Doubtless it is itself a part of the decadence, a development 
and a product of that decadence, and shares more than one characteristic 
of that decadence : it is itself decadent in fact, though not in the intention 
or the will of the Reformers, who are spiritually sick, rather than vicious, 
unfortunates rather than wicked men. The decadence against which the 
Reformation is a reaction is a general thing, and its seat is the soul of Europe. 
The age is one of increasing material prosperity, of great literary and artistic 
achievement, of pioneer discovery boldly and intelligently exploited, an age 
of rapidly advancing civilisation ; it is an age, if ever, of “ progress ” un¬ 
doubted, and it is an age that is spiritually very sick indeed, and whose 
sickness seems not to be perceived by the official physicians, or else to be a 
thing whose nature they do not understand, an illness to whose gravity 
they are apparently indifferent. The Reform movement is not a reaction 
against decadent Catholicism—a contradiction in terms and an impossibility 
—but against the Catholicism of undoubtedly decadent Catholics who, 
everywhere, are found as rulers in spirituals and in temporals, and who, 
in too many places and for far too long, have been the masters giving the 
law to Israel. And the Reformation is, primarily, and necessarily, a revolt 
of clerics against clerics. 

It is as a thing which is essentially a reaction of this sort that we need to 
see the activities of Luther and the rest of the vast and varied army that 
followed him out of the Church—not merely out of the actual organisation 
over which the popes presided as universal primates, but out of the ac¬ 
cepted traditional belief as to what kind of a thing the Church, the Church 
of Christ, is. It is against the very actualities of his own time, against the 
undoubted facts of the present moment, that Luther is making his protest, 
and that he must be seen as making it. This is not a reaction—and must 
not be judged as though it were a reaction—against a Christendom character¬ 
ised by the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas ; this had never yet existed. 
Nor was it a reaction against a Christendom characterised by the ideals of 
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St. Francis : this, if it ever existed, had long since passed away, and was no 
more. It was not a reaction against the Christendom characterised by the 
complementary spiritual genius of St. Ignatius Loyola and St. Francis de 
Sales : which is ours to-day. 

And though the actual Christendom against which the reaction was 
directed was that in which saints like John Fisher and Thomas More were 
active indeed, it was not Catholics of this sort who characterised it. Dr. 
Luther, Austin Friar, and professor of Sacred Scripture in Christendom’s 
newest university, Mgr. Zwingli, chaplain to the Swiss serving with the 
papal armies against the King of France, Professor Erasmus, Cardinal 
Wolsey—these were much more typical figures. It was against Catholicism 
as presented through the minds of the latest generation of Ockham’s disciples 
that Luther first of all reacted ; against the Ockham-begotten insufficiencies 
of the spiritual direction given him by his own devoted master and superior, 
John Staupitz ; against Catholicism as presented not only in the lives of 
such ecclesiastical scoundrels as his own bishop, Albrecht of Brandenburg, 
or of Wolsey in England ; not only in the lives of the many local rulers of the 
Church who were no more than professional lawyers—not canonists, but 
mere canonists, the achievement of Alexander III and Innocent III and 
Innocent IV in its last formalist degradation ; it was not only against 
Catholicism here that Luther reacted, but also against Catholicism as cari¬ 
catured in the practically Pelagian spirituality of some of the brethren of the 
straiter sect whom he saw around him (and perhaps imagined he saw every¬ 
where else). It is as a reaction against undoubted wrong doing and ignorant 
wrong believing, against actual and prevalent shortcomings, defects, vitia 
in the system, all of them on such a scale as to seem almost the very system 
itself, that the Reformation needs to be seen—vices seen everywhere ; and 
the fact of all this wrong doing and wrong believing has gone on for years, 
it is unheeded by authority, which is seemingly either unaware of what is 
happening or indifferent to it. 

Unless we make the effort to see the Reformation in the very place and 
time in which it happened, to see what the state of things was which pro¬ 
duced the Reformers, the kind of Christendom in which they produced the 
new ideas and the new solutions, we shall never understand even the appear¬ 
ance of what went on all over western Europe in the fifty years that followed 
the event of 1517. Until we can see the Reformers as they were in their own 
eyes, in their own intentions—and as they were responsible—we shall never 
realise not only how it was that the Reformation “ got going ”, but also the 
full nature of its immensely harmful achievement 1 —what that great 

1 Cf. Newman’s verdict: “ . . . Luther found in the Church great moral corruptions 
countenanced by its highest authorities ; he felt them ; but instead of meeting them with 
divine weapons, he used one of his own. He adopted a doctrine original, specious, fascinating, 
persuasive, powerful against Rome, and wonderfully adapted, as if prophetically, to the genius 
of the times which were to follow. He found Christians in bondage to their works and 
observances ; he released them by his doctrine of faith ; and he left them in bondage to their 
feelings. He weaned them from seeking assurance of salvation in standing ordinances, at 
the cost of teaching them that a personal consciousness of it was promised to every one who 
believed. For outward signs of grace he substituted inward ; for reverence towards the 
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construction really was into which the Reformers organised the religious life 
of a good third of their own time, thereby necessarily deflecting from its 
true development the culture of whole worlds in the centuries to come. 

Luther, however, was not alone in the field. In the very year that he 
emerged as the pioneer of a new age in the history of the world there appeared 
also Ulrich Zwingli, and in England Zwingli was to be, for a time, a 
very important force indeed. 

Zwingli 1 too was a Catholic priest, but not a member of a religious order; 
and it was as the vicar of the chapter of the collegiate church of Zurich that 
in 1518, thirty-four years of age, he inaugurated a revolution still more 
radical than that now beginning at Wittenberg ; curiously enough, for 
political reasons, the Holy See dealt with its beginnings, and with Zwingli, 
much more gently than with Luther. 

Zwingli, like Luther, was a great preacher and a skilful pamphleteer, 
and the development of his theories was, from its very beginnings, closely 
interwoven with political changes—the efforts of the city state of Zurich 
to throw off the control of its overlord the Bishop of Constance. For Zwingli 
it was the Bible—the individual Christian’s study and interpretation of the 
Bible—that was the all-important thing in the Christian religion. The 
sacraments were but signs, bare symbols, effective merely in so far as they 
appealed as signs to those who used them. All the great array of religious 
observances were simply hindrances to Christian life. The Christian Church 
was no more than the collectivity of the individual Christians who belonged to 
it, organised under the aegis of the civil authority—at Zurich democratically 
organised, under the two councils who ruled the little commonwealth. 2 
By the time Zwingli had won over Zurich to his ideas 3 “ the images had 
been removed from churches ; pictures covered or washed over; the use 
of lights, bells and organs was put an end to ; the Baptismal service was 
simplified to bareness, while a congregational communion in wooden cups 

Church, contemplation of self. And thus, whereas he himself held the proper efficacy of 
the Sacraments, he has led others to disbelieve it; whereas he preached against reliance on 
self, he introduced it in a more subtle shape ; whereas he professed to make the written 
word all in all, he sacrificed it in its length and breadth to the doctrine which he had wrested 
from a few texts.** Lectures on the Doctrine of Justification, lecture xi, section 9 (edition of 
1873 , PP. 339 - 340 ). 

1 Bom Jan. 1, 1484 (and so Luther’s junior by some seven weeks) at Wildhaus (diocese 
of Constance) at the head of the Toggenburg valley, in the modern canton of St. Gallen in 
Switzerland, some fifty miles south-east of Zurich, thirty miles south of Constance, he 
received an excellent humanist education in the universities of Vienna and Basel, was ordained 
priest in 1506, chaplain to Swiss mercenaries fighting for the pope in the Italian wars of 
1512, 1513, 1515, led a singularly immoral life as a priest, and quite open about this, papal 
chaplain 1518 ; cf. Whitney, J. P., in Cambridge Modern History, Vol. II, Ch. x ; Cristiani, 

L. The Reformation on the Continent, pp. 54-68, in Eyre (edit.), European Civilisation : its 
Origin and Development, Vol. IV (1936): and sources cited by each. 

* Here is an example of the way existing political arrangements had their effect on the 
new ideas of church organisation: since the pact of 1510 between Zurich and the pope— 
Zurich being a main source whence came to the pope recruits for his armies—the whole 
regulation of the monasteries and of public morals of the city had been vested in the civil 
authorities. 

8 The end of 1524. 
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and trenchers and around tables replaced the stately Mass Here was 
the Reformation in its most radical form, and achieved long before Luther’s 
followers had begun to consider themselves as a new organisation, at a time 
when, indeed, Luther was still continuing to wear his friar’s habit and to 
say a kind of mass. Zwingli was, by temperament, at the very antipodes 
from Luther ; wholly “ unmystical ”, not at all introspective, a practical 
man of affairs, and as interested in politics as in the organisation of religious 
change, he had come to his theological conclusions by a wholly different 
road. But in the main they were the same conclusions which Luther had 
reached—the utter corruption of human nature as a result of Adam’s fall; 
the moral impotence of man ; his certitude of hell unless saved by Faith ; 
and Faith as the sole condition of his justification. 1 2 

1 Whitney, 85. 

2 The most striking difference between the two systems is the teaching about the 
sacraments and the presence of Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist. 



Chapter III 


HERESY IN ENGLAND, 1509-1529 

T HE mighty revolution now in progress in Switzerland, Germany and 
Scandinavia, did not proceed unnoticed in England. Not a section of 
English life, indeed, but was soon affected by it, and took its share in 
it, the bishops, and the king himself, joining eagerly in the literary warfare 
with the new heretics. Very soon, too, there were Englishmen to share 
the new opinions, and to begin to preach them in England. But before 
what these pioneers achieved is described, something needs to be said about 
the heretics already active in England at the time when the new movements 
first reached this country. For, in the thirteen years before Luther made 
his appearance as a religious leader, there were no fewer than 365 “ processes'* 
for heresy before various English bishops, and twenty-seven of those con¬ 
victed suffered death at the stake. 

The religious opinions which brought these people before the bishops' 
tribunals were, in very great part, survivals from the Lollard movement 
which, a hundred years or so before this time, had caused such alarm both 
to the episcopate and to the different kings. Some of these ideas were older 
still, elements of that anti-clerical, anti-sacramental tradition which every¬ 
where underlay the great Catholic triumph of the central period of the 
Middle Ages. Wyclif's learning, and his skill as a publicist, had built up all 
this anti-Catholicism into a powerful synthesis, and this, adopted by the 
Czechs at a crisis of their national history, had served to inspire them in the 
long bloody wars of the fifteenth century against their German rulers. Ever 
since then, Bohemia had been a proof to the disaffected that Catholicism 
could be rejected, and rebellion against its supremacy be a practical success. 
To Catholics the very name Bohemia was a watchword, and St. John Fisher 
was to use its history in a famous speech in the House of Lords during the 
first weeks of the Reformation Parliament, and thereby draw down on 
himself the anger of the Commons. Our native heretics of the early sixteenth 
century may indeed have been a feeble people, but the ideas to which they 
clung and which they handed down from generation to generation in the 
obscure hamlets of the Chiltern Hills, had been the means of a convulsion 
that had shaken the papal hold on central Europe within the memory of men 
still living; and there is evidence that, along with the name of Wyclif, 
that of John Hus was still revered in the days of More and Fisher by these 
English craftsmen and farm labourers. 

In the pages of Foxe, in the long extracts which he laboriously translated 
from the official minutes of the trials, there is abundant information what 
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these English heretics believed, evidence too about the books that served 
to keep alive and nourish their heretical tradition. 1 

The pope’s Church, it was declared, was not the Church of God ; the 
pope has not the powers given to St. Peter ; the pope is antichrist. In 
defiance of the laws enacted during the great crisis of Lollardy these groups 
possess, and use, unauthorised English translations of the Scriptures ; they 
meet in secret to read and discuss their English Bible ; they teach those who 
cannot read to get it by heart. They use English prayers, saying, and teaching 
their children to say, the Our Father, Creed and Ten Commandments in 
their own language. 2 They organise collections of money to buy the 
heretical books they need ; and, in defiance of the punishment that awaits 
such a crime, they circulate the literature from one group to another. They 
condemn the Catholic practice of praying to the saints as idolatry, and the 
whole business of the veneration of pictures and images of the saints. They 
never, of course, go on pilgrimages, but mock at them and openly suggest 
that those who make these pious journeys do so for reasons that are anything 
but spiritual. They repudiate the Catholic sacraments of Penance and 
Extreme Unction, Confirmation and Holy Order ; they do not admit that 
Matrimony is a sacrament, and they only marry from within their own sect. 
Christian burial they repudiate too, alleging that it is as good to be buried 
in the nearest field as in the churchyard. They do not believe in Purgatory 
and they deny the pope’s power to grant indulgences. They have no belief 
in the value of such good works as fasting ; and, finally, they revolt utterly 
and completely against the Catholic teaching about the Holy Eucharist. 
For they utterly deny that Our Lord is present in the sacrament, and denounce 
the priests as idolators for “ making people believe it was the Lord’s body ”. 

St. Thomas More, replying to Tyndale in 1532, says of these heresy 
proceedings that they were almost entirely restricted to the dioceses of 
London and of Lincoln. The record, such as we have it in the documents 
transcribed by Foxe, bears out the accuracy of this statement. The centres 
of the heresy are there shown to be London, Colchester, a group of small 
towns in Buckinghamshire, Ashford in Kent and possibly Newbury. 8 There 

1 Cf. infra , p. 134, notes 1 and 2. 

* Cf. the answer of Thomas Bilney, December 2, 1527 (examined as suspect of heresy 
before Tunstall, West and St. John Fisher), to the question, “ Is it more Catholic to pray in 
one’s own tongue than in a learned, unknown tongue ? ” Bilney said he thought the people 
should be taught an English version of the Pater Noster and Credo “ so that their devotion 
might the more be furthered by the understanding thereof; and also that thereby they 
might be the more prompt and expert in the articles of their faith, of which, it is to be feared, 
a great number are ignorant ” ; cf. Foxe, IV, 625-626, for the text of the interrogatory and 
Bilney’s answers. There were, however, prayer books—Prymers—in English (for which 
cf. Wordsworth and Littlehales, The old Service-Books of the English Church , 1904, pp. 248 
and foil.) and these afford evidence that in the fifteenth century there was currently known 
an English version of the Pater Noster , e.g. the page of an English prymer reproduced in that 
work in facsimile, p. 250. 

8 I do not deny the Newbury incident, but note that Foxe describes it (IV, 213) on hearsay 
evidence reported in the London register of Bishop Fitzjames (fol. 798); Newbury, Berk¬ 
shire, was in the diocese of Salisbury. It is, however, singular that so remarkable an event 
as the abjuration of 120 or 140 heretics in this one place and the burning of three or four 
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were two descents of the Bishop of London, Richard Fitzjames.i on the 
heretics, first m 1510, when forty were brought before him, and then in 
1517 when he had thirty-seven to deal with. This bishop burnt two convicted 
heretics in London in 1511 and two more in 1518; all four of these were 
burnt as u relapsed ”, that is to say, they had previously been convicted of 
heresy, had abjured it, and then later returned to it; to “ relapse ” was an 
offence rarely dealt with leniently by the ecclesiastical courts. Three of these 
four again abjured their heresy before execution, dying reconciled to the 
Church and absolved from their excommunication. 2 

The Ashford inquisition was the act of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
William War ham, and its date is that of Bishop Fitzjames’s first capital 
executions, 1511. Forty-six heretics were here denounced to the archbishop, 
of whom forty-one abjured their erroneous opinions, and were admitted to 
penance. The other five were burned; three of them seem to have made 
their submission. 3 Of these forty-six, three were from Canterbury and two 
from Maidstone ; the rest were from the villages between Ashford and the 
valley of the Rother : as many as ten from Tenterden, five each from 
Cranbrook and Benenden. 4 

Of the “ six or seven score ” who abjured at Newbury, and the “ three 
or four burnt ”, and of the “ glorious and sweet society of faithful favourers ” 
from whom they came, “ who had continued the space of fifteen years 
together ”, even Foxe 6 seems to know nothing more definite than this— 
not even the date is given of what, if he is exact, must have been the biggest 
“ catch ” for the ecclesiastical police in all this generation. He is, however, 
much more explicit in what he has to say about the heretics of Buckingham¬ 
shire where, as for the Ashford events, he is using and quoting the registers 
of the bishops. It is from the processes of these Buckinghamshire artisans 
and peasants that our resume of heretical beliefs has been drawn up. 6 

The two great events in this county were the inquisitions held by the 
Bishops of Lincoln, William Smyth in 1506 or 1507, and John Longland in 
1521, the first year of his appointment to the see. On the first occasion 
forty-five heretics were apparently presented, twenty-four at Amersham and 
twenty-one at Buckingham, all of whom abjured but two, and were given 
penitential punishments : the two were burnt. In 1521 there were fifty 
abjurations and five capital executions, 7 all at Amersham and four of them 
for relapse. 8 The long extract from Longland’s official record of the trials 9 

others has left no other trace. The Victoria County History—which notes the executions of 
1556 in Mary’s reign and speaks of the site traditionally associated with them—is altogether 
silent about this earlier business. 

1 Bishop from 1506 to 1522. 

2 These three are, then, not so much martyrs for heresy as Catholics resigned to their 
punishment, accepted as just, for heresy regarded as a crime. 

8 Foxe, V, 648-652. 

4 Three centres of the cloth industry, cf. Taylor, Gamderis England in Darby, 359 ; 
and infra , p. 130, n. 2. 

5 Foxe, IV, 213. 4 Ibid., IV, 219-246. 

7 Also one execution at Buckingham in 1518, Foxe, IV, 214; the heretic burned at 
Newbury, 1518 ( ibid ., 217), was also a Bucks man, from Great Missenden. 

8 Foxe, IV, 245. • For the events in Buckinghamshire 1521, cf. ibid., 219-246. 
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shows a whole countryside where heresy had existed for generations in 
organised shape. No fewer than 342 people, in this poor and sparsely 
populated county, are accused on oath to the bishop as suspected heretics, 
ind a vast amount of detail is put forth as evidence, some of it trivial in the 
extreme—as in the case of the man suspected of heresy because he invited 
another to go with him to London to hear Colet preach. How many of the 
342 were convicted and upon what evidence taken as proof of heresy, Foxe 
does not say, but forty-one of them figure in the list which he prints of 
those who, in the diocese of Lincoln, abjured heresy this year, 1521. It is 
interesting also to note how much counter-accusation there was. No fewer 
than sixty-nine of those denounced as heretics figure also among the seventy- 
eight sworn accusers, thirty-three of the seventy-eight sworn accusers were 
themselves convicted, and five of them burnt as relapsed. 

The accusations were not of course spontaneous, as we should understand 
the term. The Inquisition, as the popes of the thirteenth and later centuries 
developed it, never functioned in England, and these processes seem to have 
followed the laws laid down for bishops in the General Council of 1215. 
The bishop—or his commissioners—arrived in the town where the enquiry 
was to be held (Amersham, in this case) and, after a first denunciation of 
suspected inhabitants by parishioners of good repute, proceeded to call 
before them whom they chose and then, after swearing these to tell the truth, 
to demand an account of whatever they knew that was unusual in the religious 
opinions and practices of their neighbours. The result, in 1521, fourteen 
years only after the “ magna abjuratio ” under Bishop Smyth, was an orgy 
of denunciation, in which spite played its part. Wives and husbands denounced 
each other, and children accused their parents. How it was all sorted out, 
and what determined the conviction of the minority, we shall not know until 
the full records are published. 

Study of the places whence the accused came seems to show, outside 
London, four main groups of towns and villages where heresy flourished. 
As well as the Essex group, centring round Colchester and the Essex-SufFolk 
border, there is the group of Buckinghamshire towns that provided the 
majority of the names in 1521, and two more groups in the towns that were 
centres of the rapidly expanding cloth manufacture : the first in the Cots wolds, 
and the second along the valley of the Kennet. 1 

There are six clergy among the accused, in 1521, an Austin Canon of 
Missenden Abbey, 2 a monk of Burford [?], and four secular priests, one 

1 Essex-Sujfolk group : cf. infra , p. 131. 

Bucks or Chiltern group : Amersham, Chesham, Great Missenden, Little Missenden, 
High Wycombe, Hambleden, Penn, Beaconsfield, Rickmans worth, King’s Langley (these 
last two towns in Herts), to which we might add Uxbridge, Ruislip, Harrow and Sudbury 
(in Middlesex) ; and note the string of towns in the valley of the Thames—Walton, Staines, 
Windsor, Dorney, Great Marlow, Henley and Reading—which link this group to that in 

Berks and Wilts : i.e. Brightwell, Steventon, Upton, East Hendred, Wantage, Shaw, 
Newbury, Hungerford, Devizes, Bradford. 

Cotswold group : Witney, Asthall, Burford, Standlake, Clanfield, Lechlade and Bourton. 

* The condition of which has already been noted, supra , p. 57. 
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the holder of a London city living. 1 There are also two London goldsmiths 
and two other Londoners (a brickmaker and a butcher) from that district 
around Coleman Street which Miss Jeffries Davies has noted as a more or 
less permanent centre of heretical sects. There is a physician too, and a 
schoolmaster, and one parish clerk. The rest, so far as we know, are farming 
folk and work-people—of what standing in their trades cannot be said. 
Were they the new kind of workman, entirely dependent on a wage ? or 
were they masters, great or small, independent craftsmen ? It is interesting 
that six of the twenty-one trades noted by Foxe belong to the textile 
industry. 2 

Essex lay in the diocese of London. Bishop Fitzjames, a conservative 
reformer, who was responsible for the Smithfield executions of 1511 that 
have been mentioned, died in 1522. His successor, Cuthbert Tunstall, 
was one of the most brilliant men of his time. He was one of St. Thomas 
More’s close friends, a finished humanist, a mathematician of merit, and a 
jurist of such repute that Campeggio could publicly compare him to Ulpian. 8 
Tunstall had also the unusual advantage, for a bishop of those times, that 
he came to his work with some experience of ecclesiastical affairs, for he 
had been chancellor to Archbishop Warham for nearly ten years. Tunstall 
only reigned eight years in London, and in 1530 he took over Durham from 
Wolsey, the first bishop to reside in the see for a generation. His successor 
in London, John Stokesley, was a man of very different character, rough, 
harsh and unmannered, a man who would drive where Tunstall had tried to 
lead. It was not long before Bishop Stokesley came into violent collision 
with his clergy, and from one encounter, in the chapter house at St. Paul’s, 
he barely escaped with his life. He was a theologian rather than a legist, 

1 Only two of the seventy-eight “ detectors ” are clerics, the Vicar of Iver and an otherwise 
unnamed “ Sir John 

* It is interesting that, eighty years later than this, so a historian of the Puritan movement 
can write, “ The strength of the laity seems to have been chiefly in the weaving districts ” 
(Usher, Reconstruction , I, 280, n. 2). 

Here are the variety of trades as this inquisition of 1521 makes them known to us : 
menservants 5 ; weavers 4 ; wheelers 3 ; smiths 3 ; carpenters, millers, fishmongers 2 of 
each ; and one each of the following : tiler, butcher, cooper, farmer, fuller, shearman, tailor, 
wiredrawer, fowler, thatcher, tanner, painter, mason, brickmaker (this last, and the butcher, 
from London); it is interesting to set beside this list some remarks of the classic historian of 
the Reformation in France, Imbart de la Tour : “ It is in the workshops that we see, as in 
the monasteries, these passionate and enthusiastic proselytes detaching themselves [i.e. from 
Catholicism], men ready to let themselves be killed for their faith . . . From 1540 onwards 
the rolls of the heresy trials are significant. Carpenters, coopers, weavers, clothworkers, 
nailers, porters, tinworkers, furriers ... it is a procession of the trades that defiles before 
the judges.” Les Origines de la Rtf or me, Vol. IV, 255. 

It cannot, of course, be said of these heretics of 1500-1533 that they were “ men ready 
to let themselves be killed for their faith ”. All but 20 out of several hundred who appeared 
and were convicted, publicly abjured their heresy and asked to be reconciled. The next 
generation was to produce a sterner type. 

3 At the London trial of Henry VIII’s marriage suit Campeggio asked for Tunstall and 
wished to hear him speak 11 for, he said in Latin, ‘ Cum Tunstallum lego, videor mihi ipsum 
Ulpianum audire * ” : so an anonymous, but well-informed writer of the next generation in 
his life of Fisher, cf. The Earliest English Life of St. John Fisher , ed. Philip Hughes, London, 
1935 , P. 100 ; also Early English Text Soc., 1921, and critical edition by the Bollandist 
Francis Van Ortroy, S.J., in Analecta Bollandiana , tt.x (1891), xii (1893). 
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and after some years in Wolsey’s employ, and in the court of Requests, he 
did the king good service in the great affair of the divorce. That business 
was still in its critical stage when Stokesley was rewarded, in 1530, with the 
see of London. 

These are the two bishops of London under whose authority the next 
great raid on heresy which Foxe describes took place. Between the years 
1527 and 1532, according to his account, based on the registers of these 
bishops, 218 heretics abjured their errors upon conviction in the bishop’s 
court. This is evidently a very different story from the fifty or so whom 
Fitzjames had managed to round up in 1511 ; Luther, as will be seen, was 
beginning to tell in England too. But it was not only Lutheranism. Many 
of the heretics—the most of them indeed—were of the old native type. 
One really new feature, however—and this was certainly due to the new 
continental influences—was the presence among the convicted of as many as 
twenty-one priests, six of them religious. 

About a half of the total number of 218 came from places outside London, 
from towns in close commercial relation with one another and all of them— 
is this merely coincidence?—yet again, important centres of what we may call 
the new, organised, cloth industry. Such were Colchester, with twenty 
heretics convicted ; Steeple Bumpstead with forty ; Birdbrook with forty- 
four ; Halstead, where the priest-hermit had turned into something like a 
Lutheran ; Clare, where three Austin Friars of the local community were 
preaching heresy; and Bury St. Edmunds, whence two monks had fled, to 
work with Tyndale and help to spread his books and ideas. 1 There is a 
stationer from Cambridge among these heretics, a London schoolmaster, a 
couple of booksellers, and quite a number—two Dutchmen and a German 
among them—engaged in smuggling the new heretical books over from 
Germany. For the rest there is the usual array of trades, and once more we 
can note the preponderance, in the group, of tailors and shoemakers and— 
this time—the presence of three cloth manufacturers. One of the priests 
has a somewhat unusual charge against him—that he cannot deny—namely 
that he officiated at the wedding of his curate to one of the housemaids. 

During these six years 1527-1533 there were, in all England, eleven 
capital executions for heresy ; five in London and one each in Maidstone 
(1530), Exeter (1531), Norwich (1531), Devizes (1532), Bradford, Wilts. 
(1532) and Chesham (1532).* The priest burnt at Norwich in 1531, Thomas 
Bilney, is a really important figure in the history of the first days of what 
we may call the new age of English religion. 3 

It may help if, first, something is said about the opinions for which these 

1 Other towns where heretics were discovered in this inquisition were Comard, Dedham, 
Elmstead, Oxted, Witham, BiUericay, Ware (the Father Guardian of the Conventual 
Franciscans), Much Hadham and St. Osyth (the Prior of the Austin Canons). 

9 Foxe, IV, 558, also records the burning of a heretic at Coventry in 1521. 

* He “ left no small fruit behind him in Cambridge, being a great means of framing that 
university and drawing divers unto Christ ”, so Foxe, IV, 656 ; for Bilney see Gairdner, 
Lollardy and the Reformation, , I, 393-405. It was Bilney who turned Latimer into a heretic 
and also Dr. Barnes, the most active of the English Lutherans in the period 1530-1540. 
Bilney did not die a heretic, but recanted at the stake. 
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two hundred and more heretics of the diocese of London were convicted, 
at this interesting stage of the career of their bishop and judge when he was 
about to plunge into heresy himself—but to his profit, and with death before 
him, at the hands of the king, did he not take the plunge. An examination 
of Foxe’s summaries of the answers given by the accused shows, yet once 
again, the whole detail of the Lollard criticism of Catholicism, its belief 
and practice. But it also shows, unmistakably, the steady infiltration of the 
new ideas from Germany. To the recent changes in Germany, and to Luther 
himself, there are indeed explicit references. “ He was beyond the sea in 
Almany ”, said Nicholas Field of London to a secret gathering of 
Buckinghamshire Lollards, “ and there they used not so to fast nor to make 
such holy days.” 1 There was the harper, Robert Lamb, brought before 
the bishop because he went about the country with a song “ in commendation 
of Luther ” ; there was Bull the draper who got into trouble for saying 
Luther was a good man. The heresiarch’s marriage was a cause of special 
attention in a milieu which already was opposed to the rule of clerical 
celibacy, and one of the new heretics was called on to say whether he 
considered Luther’s marriage “lechery”. 

But more than this beginning of religious hero worship, it was the hero’s 
ideas that would make the difference, and the evidence was strong that they 
were already slowly flowing in. 

God’s law, say the heretics interrogated by these two bishops of London, 
lays upon man obligations he cannot fulfil. By faith alone can man be justified 
in God’s sight. The faithful man is free of any bondage to the law. He is 
saved without any regard of his works. Merit has no place in God’s way of 
salvation, and some of His creatures are created predestined to damnation. 
These are some of the truths, they declare, revealed in Holy Scripture but 
hidden these eight hundred years and more until William Tyndale’s version 
of it rediscovered them. Any man who preaches the Scripture is equal in 
spiritual authority to the pope. The Bishop of Rome is antichrist. As for 
the key that binds and looses, in heaven and on earth, this key is the preaching 
of Holy Scripture. This doctrine of the use and function of the Bible is the 
touchstone whereby men may discern the true church from the church of 
antichrist. The Scriptures should, of course, be set forth in the language 
of the country ; and the Mass too should be said in English—though, of 
course, there are heretics to whom the very idea of the Mass is anathema ; 
and in the trial of James Baynham we meet a set theological repudiation of 
the whole doctrine of the Mass as a propitiatory sacrifice, offered to God for 
the living and the dead. 2 The heretics denounce the Church’s practice of 
holding men to their vows of chastity. They go further, and assert that every 
true Christian is obliged to marry. We meet the unusual incident, recorded 
already, of a parish priest tried for marrying his curate to one of the house¬ 
maids. The cult of Luther has been mentioned. We find evidence of a 
cultus also of the memory of Wyclif and of Hus, and stories about a miraculous 
spring at the site where Wyclif’s bones were burnt. Very soon Henry VIII 

1 Foxe, IV, 584. * Foxe, IV, 705. 
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will be having the Oxford libraries searched for the details of the doctrine 
because of which those bones were burned, and meanwhile there is a further 
anticipation of the road the royal mind is about to travel, in the denunciations 
that now meet us, from these London heretics, of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
as a traitor to the realm. 

Such is the burden of the heretical propaganda round about the time of 
Wolsey’s fall from power, twelve years after the Lutheran beginning (1529). 
It is not easy to name the first pioneer of the new heresies in England, but 
from about 1521 a select group of scholars in Cambridge began to meet at 
the White Horse Inn 1 to talk over the new theories and to discuss ways 
and methods of propaganda, whence that inn came to be called, in the 
university, “ Germany ”. At Oxford, there was enough latent Lutheranism, 
by 1525, for the Archbishop of Canterbury to approach Wolsey with the 
suggestion of a special visitation of the university, to be committed to Fisher 
and Tuns tall. 

William Tyndale, the greatest English light in the heretical firmament in 
these first years, and the most powerful solvent of English Catholicism since 
Wyclif, was by this time (1525) over the seas in Germany. He had had his 
first doubts, about many matters, while still an Oxford lecturer in divinity, 
at Magdalen, the classic English “ seminary ” of the day. From Oxford 
he passed to Cambridge, and thence, somewhere about the time that the 
White Horse Inn brotherhood began to gather, to his short, stormy apostolate 
in Gloucestershire. In 1524 Tyndale left England for Germany, to labour 
there, at the expense of a generous sympathiser, Humphrey Monmouth, a 
London cloth merchant or manufacturer, upon his translation of the New 
Testament—a pioneer work that had startling results, and was presently 
to make all the difference. Other refugees followed Tyndale, ex-priests, 
ex-religious. They too made use of the new opportunity to print their 
case against Catholicism; and soon, through little ports and creeks all 
along the eastern coast, and across the heaths of Norfolk and the marshes of 
Essex, carried by pedlars and in the baggage of foreign merchants, the 
heretical book steadily seeped into English life. What else but the carefully 
treasured manuscripts, handed down from generation to generation, had 
preserved the tiny spark of Lollardy ? What was more welcome, everywhere, 
in these first generations that knew the use of printing, than a new book ? 

1 Cf. Foxe, V, 416 : who tells how Dr. Forman of Queens’, the most distinguished clerical 
heretic in London, warned no less than thirty suspects of this group when a raid was planned 
at Shrovetide 1526. 

At Cambridge in 1521-1525 there were, of the future Reformers and notables :—Tyndale 
( aet . 30-34); George Joye, his future associate as a translator, fellow of Peterhouse (26-30); 
the Franciscan Observant, William Roy ( ? ? ) ; the Augustinian friars, Robert Barnes 
(26-30) and Miles Coverdale (33-37); Thomas Bilney (26-30); Hugh Latimer (36-40); 
Edward Foxe, later (1535-1538) Bishop of Hereford (25-29); Cranmer (32-36); Nicholas 
Shaxton, later (1535) Bishop of Salisbury (21-25); John Frith, burnt in 1531 (25-29) ; Rowland 
Taylor, burnt in 1555 (20-24) ; Thomas Arthur, fellow of St. John’s (28-32) ; Matthew 
Parker (17-21) ; John Lambert (24-28) ; Nicholas Ridley (21-25), later Bishop of London, 
i55i~ I 5S3 *» Richard Cox (21-25), later Bishop of Ely (21-25) ; George Stafford (27-31); 
William Sowde, Master of Corpus Christi College ( ? ? ); — Thislett, fellow of 
Pembroke Hall (26-30); John Skip, later (1539) Bishop of Hereford (26-30). 
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The enthusiasm for new printed books of any kind was general. Henry VII 
had been a keen collector. Caxton’s pupil, Wynkyn de Worde, had sent out 
as many as 800 works from his hand presses, and Pynson another 600. In 
Germany Luther’s virulent salted pamphlets, controversy in the vernacular, 
the propaganda of a master hand, were the first “best sellers '* the book 
trade ever knew. And now the printed book began the steady, silent wearing 
down of the Catholic defences in England 1 

Those first early books that did the mischief are catalogued for us in the 
registers of the bishops 2 who forbade the faithful to read them, and who 
strove so energetically to buy them up and destroy them, once they had found 
entry into the country. Already, so we learn, the whole corpus of the Latin 
writings of the heresiarchs is in circulation in London : Luther, Zwingli, 
(Ecolampadius, Bugenhagen, Bucer, Melanchthon, Francois Lambert, and 
along with these John Wessel too. Already, while it has not yet occurred 
to any man that England also may, like Saxony, break away from the Holy 
See, the Englishman who seeks a solution for his doubts about Catholicism, 
or compensation for his dissatisfaction with the Catholic clergy, has only too 
many varieties of heresy from which to choose. Here is all the old trouble of 
conflicting doctors, Thomists, Scotists and Via Moderna, renewed, and at a 
deeper level. 

The English works, as yet, are few. There are translations from Luther, 
there are Frith's books, and Roy's satirical poem ; there is the virulent, 
scurrilous Supplication of the Beggars of Simon Fish, a pamphlet of six pages, 
scattered by the thousand, that calls on the king to confiscate the monasteries 
and expel the lazy monks, to flog them at the cart’s tail as vagabonds if they 
will not find honest work. Above all there are the writings of Tyndale. 8 

1 To the fact of this literary invasion, and to its effect, St. Thomas More bears ample 
witness, e.g. “ We have had some years of late plenteous of evil books. For they have grown 
up so fast and sprung up so thick, full of pestilent errors and pernicious heresies, that they 
have infected and killed, I fear me, more simple souls than the famine of the dear years hath 
destroyed bodies.” This was written in 1532, Confutation of Tyndale {English Works, 1557, 
p. 339)- “ The bare names of those books ”, he says elsewhere, " were almost enough to make 
a book ” (cf. Gasquet, Eve, 195). “ It would be a long work to rehearse all their books ” 

{ibid., 198). “ Although these books cannot either be there printed without great cost, nor 
here sold without great adventure and peril, yet, with money sent hence, they cease not to 
print them there, and send them hither by the whole sacks full at once ; and in some places, 
looking for no lucre, cast them abroad at night ...” {ibid., 199). 

* Foxe, IV, 667-670. There is also a list of some 23 in St. Thomas More's Confutation of 
William Tyndale*s Answer (More's Works, 1557, pp, 341-343, which passage is quoted at 
length in Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation, I, 526-532, and in The Lutheran Invasion , 
Ch. VII, of Gasquet, Eve of the Reformation, a really good survey of this matter). Cf. also 
Wilkins, III, pp. 706-707, for Warham’s mandate of November 3, 1526, to the Bishop of 
Exeter, to search for the translation of the New Testament put out by sympathisers with 
Lutheranism, which gives a list of 18 condemned books, among them Tyndale's Mammon and 
Obedience ; pp. 711-712 for Tunstall's licence to More to keep and to read heretical books ; 
pp. 719-721 for a decree of the convocation of 1530 to which a list of 69 books is attached, 
among them Tyndale's Reply to More's Dialogue and the Confession of Augsburg also ; 
pp. 728-735 for the royal proclamation of May 24, 1530, condemning anew the Mammon, the 
Obedience and six other works and also some scores of propositions taken from these works. 

* The Parable of the Wicked Mammon (1526), The Obedience of a Christian Man and how 
Christian Rulers ought to Govern (1528), The Practice cf Prelates (1530) are the most important. 
The first two are printed in Vol. 32 of the Parker Society's series ; the Mammon, pp. 37-126, 
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These are of very great historical interest, for here we can see, plainly set 
nut, the main themes of what, for centuries to come, was to be the religion 
of the ordinary Englishman ; and we can see at work the feeling that was, 
in England, to colour for the future the ideas behind such words as “ priest ” 
and “ monk ” and “ pope 

The basis of all Tyndale’s propaganda was every man’s freedom to read 
the Bible in his own tongue, 1 and the doctrine that w r hatevcr a man’s prayerful 
study of the Bible taught him, that was God’s message to his soul. The 
relations between God and man were wholly private relations. Sacraments 
and ritual only had an importance in the scheme as signs which reminded 
man of God’s eternal, unfailing promises. 2 But, when the faithful met 
together, still more important was the reading of the Bible and the exposition 
of the text. The whole Catholic conception of sacraments, of the sacramental 
sacrifice and the sacramentally qualified and endowed priesthood 3 that 
offered it, was violently rejected. The Mass was idolatry, an abomination. 
And all the elaborately wrought system of the medieval and patristic 
theologians was swept aside also. One truth alone mattered—that whoever 
“ believed ” was justified, and that by “ faith ” alone could man be justified. 4 
All the old notions are re-interpreted in the light of this. As to the rest, the 
asceticism, the devotions, the monastic life, the processions, the pilgrimages, 
the statues, the relics, the sacraments, none of this was necessary. Some 
of these practices were harmless ; others helpful; still others were positively 
wrong, wicked, a hindrance to salvation and an insult to “ faith ”, but none 

the Obedience , pp. 131-344. For an interesting summary of the extent to which Tyndale’s 
work was actually a translation from Luther himself, cf. e.g. Rupp, Studies in the Making 
of the English Protestant Tradition (1947), pp. 49-51. The Wicked Mammon , for example, 
includes “ the whole of Luther’s sermon on the Unjust Steward ” (p. 51). As to the prefaces 
to the various books of the Bible and Tyndale’s explanatory notes, “ there are, on careful 
examination, hardly any points where disagreement between Tyndale and Luther can be 
found, even in the matter of James ” (p. 51). The prologue to the Epistle to the Romans 
in Tyndale’8 testament is an actual translation of Luther’s own prologue, one of the funda¬ 
mental classics of the new theology. St. Thomas More did not err when he equated Tyndale 
with Luther. In our own time Gasquet has often drawn attention to the close relationship 
of their writings. Cf. also Westcott, History of the English Bible (3rd edn., 1905), 146, as 
to " . . . the profound influence which Luther exerted upon his writings generally. The 
extent to which Tyndale silently incorporated free or even verbal translations of passages 
from Luther’s works in his own has escaped the notice of his editors. To define it accurately 
would be a work of very great labour, but the result, as exhibiting the points of contact and 
divergence in the opinions of the two great reformers, would be a most instructive passage 
in the doctrinal history of the time ” ; and cf. the illustrations given pp. 146-153. 

1 “ The scriptures ought to be in the mother tongue.” Obedience , 144. 

1 Ibid., 25a. 

* “ By a priest then, in the New Testament, understand nothing but an elder, to teach the 
younger, and to bring them unto the full knowledge and understanding of Christ, and to 
minister the sacraments which Christ ordained, which is also nothing but to preach Christ’s 
promises. . . . Neither is there any other manner or ceremony at all required in making of 
our spiritual officers, than to choose an able person, and then to rehearse him his duty, and 
give him his charge, and so put him in his room . . . the putting on of the hands did neither 
help nor hinder (this of the ordination of the deacons in Acts viii). . . . Putting on of hands 
is an indifferent thing.” Obedience , 256-257, 259, 274, 275. 

4 This is the main theme of the first book, the Mammon , “ my book of the Justifying of 
Faith ”, as Tyndale described it. Obedience , p. 296. 
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of them was necessary, none contributed any thing to the central, all- 
important matter of reconciling man, once and for all, with God. 

This great rejection was not made in any academic spirit. The new 
system w r as wrought out while Catholicism was still in full possession, and 
showing itself militantly hostile to the novelties. Along with Tyndale’s 
moving exhortations to charity and to love of enemies, to fortitude and the 
confidence that God will bring His own safely through, 1 there is the bitterest 
hatred everywhere evident, not only for the abuses of the old system and for 
the clerics responsible for these, but for every feature of Catholic belief and 
practice. There is biting ridicule and reckless misrepresentation, wild, 
unscrupulous, hate-inspired, all-embracing railing; reviling and insults for 
everything dear to the religious mind of the time, save only the name of 
Christ Himself. 2 The saints, the Mother of God, the Blessed Sacrament, all 
are targets for Tyndale’s shafts. There arc no priests, no monks, no bishops 
or popes who arc any better than the vilest of mankind, none of their faithful 
adherents who are not fools and dupes ; the condemnation is wholesale, 
universal. The Catholic traditionalists are “ dreamers and natural beasts, 
without the seal of the Spirit of God ; but sealed with the mark of the beast 
and with cankered consciences ”. 3 All is to go down before the restoration 
of primitive truth, before the New Testament as Tyndale understands it 
and has translated it; he, and his, are certainly saved ; they alone are 
saved ; they alone know. 

Catholicism, according to Tyndale, is not only not true. It is a 
deliberately engineered falsity, a huge system of lies, a swindle whose one 
object is to put money into the hands of the clergy. 4 It is a “ racket ”, at 
the expense of the layman. 6 The clergy, in fact, have a stranglehold on all 
mankind—through such doctrines as that man’s own acts have a bearing on 
his eternal destiny; that the sacraments are divinely appointed means of 
salvation ; that there is a purgatory ; that the prayers of the living, their good 
acts and the sacrifice of the Mass are a means to aid the souls in purgatory ; 
that confession is a divine institution. The one great anxiety of the clergy, 
now, is to keep the layman ignorant of the truth. Hence their rooted 
objection to translations of Sacred Scripture ; hence their use of Latin ; 6 
hence the secrecy of the procedure in the courts of canon law. 7 And the 
wealth of the clergy ! For how many centuries have they not battened on the 

1 Obedience , 135, 140. 

2 E.g. “ that great idol, the whore of Babylon, antichrist of Rome, whom they call the 
pope ” ; “ nodding, becking, mowing, as it were jackanapes—apes' play ”, of the mass ; 

“ they think that if the bishop butter the child in the forehead, that it is safe ”, of confirmation ; 
ibid., 191, 226, 277 ; and cf. the travesty of Catholic ascetic doctrine, p. 278. Here Tyndale, 
opening the war of pamphlets and religious controversy, sets a fashion which innovators will 
follow all too faithfully in the next seventy or eighty years. 

• Ibid., 251. 4 Ibid., 236-238. 6 Ibid., 243. 

6 “ And, to keep us from knowledge of the truth, they do all things in Latin.” Ibid., 272. 
Also the saying, alleged, of the Archbishop of Canterbury " c What *, saith he, ‘ wouldst 
thou that the lay people should wete what we do ? * ” Ibid., 234. 

7 Ibid., 241-243. “ Why fear they to let the lay men see what they do ? Why make they 
all their examination in darkness ? Why examine they not their causes of heresy openly, as 
the lay men do their felons and murderers ? ” 
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poor layman, especially, of course, the religious orders and, most of all, the 

friars ? 

The greatest scandal of all, Tyndale considers, is that the kings also are 
in captivity to the prelates; and upon this thought Tyndale builds a whole 
political philosophy, a new theory of the divine right of kings to rule all 
their subjects as they choose, a right whose counterpart is the religious duty 
of all subjects to submit themselves uncomplainingly to the royal will. This 
is, indeed, a main theme of The Obedience of a Christian Man. “ Neither 
may the inferior person avenge himself upon the superior, or violently resist 
him, for whatsoever wrong it be. 1 * * . . . Hereby seest thou that the king is, 
in the world, without law ; and may at his lust do right or wrong, and shall 
give accounts but to God only.* . . . Though he be the greatest tyrant in 
the world, yet is he unto thee a great benefit of God, and a thing wherefore 
thou oughtest to thank God highly. . . 8 Kings are told that nothing 

has so lowered their prestige with their subjects as the knowledge that they 
too are in subjection to the Church. 4 * Churchmen are, in reality, by God’s 
plan, as much the king’s subjects as the laity. The king’s office is the same 
in regard to both ; and the king’s primary role—an echo, here, of Luther 
surely—is to be the ruthless executioner of justice. “ As the law is a terrible 
thing, even so is the king : for he is ordained to take vengeance and hath a 
sword in his hand and not peacock’s feathers. Fear him, therefore, and look 
on him as thou wouldst look on a sharp sword that hanged over thy head by 
a hair.® . . . Whatsoever is done to us [by kings] that doth God, be it good 
or bad. ... In time of judgment the king is no minister in the kingdom 
of Christ; he preacheth no Gospel, but the sharp law of vengeance. 
Let him take Moses for an example, which in executing the law was 
merciless.” 6 

That clerics should rule the state is a most repulsive practice, “ a shame 
above all shames and a monstrous thing ”. Therefore “ let kings rule their 
realms themselves, with the help of lay men that are sage, wise, learned and 
expert ” ; 7 and let the king’s first care be to disregard the oaths he has 
sworn to protect the liberties of the Church. 8 He ought to put down the 
tyranny of the clerics and lay hold of their wealth for the common good. 
He should abolish entirely the separate ecclesiastical jurisdiction. “ One 
king, one law is God’s ordinance in every realm.” 9 Particularly should 
the king reform the procedure in heresy trials : “ the king’s judges should 
try the cases and publicly ”—by the English system of proof; and kings 
should be no longer mere hangmen to the bishops and the pope. 10 

Such is the political teaching of the book which fell into Henry VIII’s 
hands, apparently in the year of Wolsey’s fall. The king, says Professor 

1 Obedience, 175. The servant is taught, about his master, “Thou art his good and 

possession, as his ox or his horse ”. Ibid., 172. 

* Ibid., 178. • Ibid., 179. 

4 “ What other thing causeth the lay so little to regard their princes, as that they see 

them both despised and disobeyed of the spiritualty ? ” Ibid., 189. 

* Ibid., 194. 8 Ibid., 203. 

8 Ibid., 240. • Ibid., 240. 


7 Ibid., 207. 
10 Ibid., 241. 
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Pollard, was “ captivated by the book, and its inspiration may be traced in 
every Act of Parliament that led up to the royal supremacy 

Tyndale can hardly be reckoned a religious thinker of any real importance. 1 2 3 
The ideas he puts forth are none of them his own ; nor does his development 
add anything of importance to their content. None of the reformers in 
England, indeed, can be classified, for their thought, with the great names 
of the continent. All are derivative. But Tyndale's passion and his skill 
in languages is another matter ; and of his own language he showed himself 
a master indeed. His fiery zeal, and burning hate ; the vicious bite of his 
attack; 8 the unfailing, simple, clear style ; the real eloquence when 
indignation drives him, or the thought of all that the “ gospel '' will one day 
accomplish, or the thought of God's saving love ; it is the rhetorician who 
is powerful, who will convert men and hold them to his school. 4 

It is, of course, Tyndale's “ school ”, his positive doctrine, that matters 
most. The zeal to tear down, to abolish and utterly root out the religion 
in possession is but a concomitant to the real aim, and this, as with Luther, 
is the restoration to the common man everywhere of his inheritance in Christ, 
the reminder that God is a saviour, the infinitely generous saviour of sinful and 
morally impotent man ; that salvation is a purely divine action wrought 
upon man, without any human desert or response, or activity of any kind. 
Once again, the moving force behind this theology is the practical consideration 
of man's fate in eternity and the relation to this of man’s present way of 
living. There had been, in a moment of historic time, the appearance on 
the earth, in human form, of God Himself. God had explained Himself to 
man, had made known His plan for man's salvation, and in His sacrificial 
death upon the cross had achieved the saving work. What exactly had He 
accomplished for man by that death ? How, as a practical matter, did what 
was then done enter into the relation between man’s eternal future and 
man's present conduct ? For Tyndale, as for Luther and for all the rest, 
the solution he proposed was a great liberating doctrine, an emancipation. 
Whence, not only the insistent anger against all that stood in the way of it, 
but a passionate enthusiasm in the exposition—an enthusiasm bound to be 

1 Pollard, Wolsey , 359 ; “ This book is for me and all kings to read,” Henry is supposed 
to have said. Campeggio (April 4,1529) sends to Rome an interesting account of a conversation 
with Henry about heretical books in English, recently circulated in the court, which called for 
the confiscation of Church property. He reminded Henry that once this property passed into 
lay hands it would not be so easy for the king to gather taxes from it, and warned him that 
the laity thus enriched would one day kick against his authority too. Ehses, p. 77. 

* And Tyndale is surely very wide of the mark when he represents the papacy as dominat¬ 
ing the international politics of the day—Leo X and Clement VII as in any way controlling 
Ferdinand of Spain, Francis I, Maximilian, Henry VIII. “ O great whore of Babylon, how 
abuseth she the princes of the world I how drunk she has made them with her wine ! ” (ibid,, 
188); “ Paul saith in the ninth chapter of the 1 Cor. ‘ Woe is me if I preach not! * A terrible 
saying verily, for popes, cardinals and bishops ! If he had said * woe be unto me if I fight not 
and move princes unto war, or if I increase not St. Peter's patrimony * as they call it, it had been 
a more easy saying for them ” (ibid. , 207). What effective propaganda among the ignorant 
discontented ! 

3 Cf., for example, on St. John Fisher, Obedience , pp. 214, 215, 220, 221. 

4 Cf. such passages as ibid., pp. 135-136. 
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contagious. Here was no routine repetition of the already known, in a 
stale, conventional phraseology hundreds of years old. Here was a 
reconsideration of the fundamentals that sprang from the violent experience 
of a living heart, and vividly expressed, not in technicalities, however 
consecrated, but in the novel attractiveness of ordinary speech. 

Unless such as Tyndale can be seen from their own point of view, and 
the teaching they offered as a highly spiritual thing, making professedly 
for an ever deeper understanding of the Christian vocation to intimacy with 
God through Christ now, in the very moment of the present life, much of the 
secret of the next hundred years will escape us. And although Tyndale is, 
no doubt, no isolated figure, although there were others who held his views, 
and with as deep conviction, nowhere so well as in Tyndale’s writings is it 
so easy to recapture that fierce invincible enthusiasm. Without a Henry VIII, 
a Cromwell, a Somerset, a Cecil, this enthusiasm might well indeed never 
have produced anything more than a handful of victims to perish at the 
stake. And, without some enthusiasm of this quality and degree, not all the 
new determination to establish one single ruling authority over the lives of the 
English, to control religion therefore, and to treat its properties as a royal 
estate, would have availed to do more than produce, four hundred years 
before its time, that barren waste in which, at last, the average Englishman 
has his spiritual being. 

Without any purpose of criticising the validity of Tyndale’s solutions, 
of doing more indeed than to note contradictions implicit in their very 
foundations (for to discuss all this, and to attempt to reconcile the 
contradictions, is a theologian’s business—and this is but an outline history), 
here, in some of Tyndale*s burning words, are some of his leading principles. 

The basis of the whole liberation is the doctrine that what reconciles 
any sinful man with God, that through which the sacrifice of Calvary 
produces its effect and saves him, once and for all, from an eternity in hell, 
is a man’s confident belief that, through the merits of that sacrifice, his own 
sins are indeed forgiven and that he is now saved—Justification by Faith 
alone. 1 

“ Believe as the gospel, glad tidings and promises of God say unto thee ; 
that for Christ’s blood’s sake only, through faith, God is at one with thee, 
and thou received to mercy, and art become the son of God, and heir annexed 
with Christ of all the goodness of God ; the earnest whereof is the Spirit of 

1 " The doctrine of justifying faith is a summary of the whole process of salvation from 
first to last; a sort of philosophical analysis of the Gospel. . . .” Newman, Lectures on 
Justification , 335. 

Luther is no less certain of the importance of his own theory : “ If the doctrine fall, it 
is all over with us ”; Mohler, 82, quoting the Table-Talk. And also the passage quoted : 
Rupp, 170 “ . . . the article of Justification is master and chief, lord, ruler and judge of every 
kind of doctrine, and one which preserves and directs every doctrine of the Church ”, from 
Luther’s Disputatio de fide, written in 1537. The comment of this contemporary scholar 
may be quoted, that the presentation of the doctrine “ involves a modification of the doctrine 
of the Church, of the meaning of the Word and Sacraments and Church order, of the vocation 
of Christian men upon the earth. ...” All the English Reformers are here agreed “ from 
William Tyndale to Richard Hooker ”, ibid., 171. 
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God poured into our hearts.” 1 “ For faith bringeth pardon and forgiveness 
freely purchased by Christ’s blood, and bringeth also the Spirit; the Spirit 
looseth the bonds of the devil, and setteth us at liberty. For ‘ where the 
Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty saith Paul in the same place to the 
Corinthians : that is to say, there the heart is free, and hath power to love 
the will of God ; and there the heart mourneth that he cannot love enough. 
Now is that consent of the heart unto the law of God eternal life ; yea, 
though there be no power yet in the members to fulfil it.” 2 

This confidence in God's fidelity to His promises is not only a condition 
sine qua non , it is the one, all-operative element: “ So long as thou findest 
any consent in thine heart unto the law of God, that it is righteous and good, 
and also displeasure that thou canst not fulfil it, despair not; neither doubt 
but that God's Spirit is in thee, and that thou art chosen for Christ's sake 
to the inheritance of eternal life ”. s 

Those who have not this faith must be damned: “All that is done in the 
world before the Spirit of God come, and giveth us light, is damnable and 
sin ”. 4 Upon faith once achieved, or attained, those good works which 
have no connection with salvation—man being saved independently of 
works and solely through faith—now follow naturally. “ Whosoever heareth 
the word and believeth it, the same is thereby righteous : and thereby is 
given him the Spirit of God, which leadeth him unto all that is the will of 
God ; and is loosed from the captivity and badge of the devil; and his 
heart is free to love God, and hath lust to do the will of God. Therefore it is 
called the word of life. ... Of what nature soever the word of God is, of the 
same nature must the hearts be which believe thereon, and cleave thereunto.” 6 

“ The promises, when they are believed, are they that justify ; for they 
bring the Spirit, which looseth the heart, giveth lust to the law, and certifietli 
us of the good will of God unto usward.” 6 

“ Christ is our Redeemer, Saviour, peace, atonement and satisfaction ; 
and hath made amends or satisfaction to Godward for all the sin which 
they that repent (consenting to the law and believing the promises) do, have 
done or shall do. So that, if through fragility we fall a thousand times a day, 
yet if we do repent again, we have always mercy in store, laid up for us in 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 7 

In a discourse on Matt. xxv. 34-46 8 there emerges a fuller definition 
of true faith. What Tyndale calls the “ imagination or opinion ” which 
goes with faith, is not enough ; it is dangerous to mistake it for faith, and 
Tyndale explains how there are some who have this, but who “feel no 
manner working of the Spirit, neither the terrible sentence of the law, the 

1 " Of which things ”, Tyndale continues, immediately, “ the deeds are witnesses.” 
The quotation is from The Wicked Mammon, 71. 

* Ibid., 48. * Ibid., 49. 4 Obedience, 183. 

1 Mammon, 51. 'Ibid., 52. 7 Ibid., 52. 

8 Then shall the king say to them that shall be at his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
possess you the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world : for I was an-hungered, 
and you gave me to eat . . . as long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to 
me . . . etc., etc . 
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fearful judgments of God, the horrible damnation and captivity under Satan. 
Therefore as soon as they have this opinion or imagination in their hearts, 
that saith, 4 Verily this doctrine seemeth true, I believe it is even so ’; then 
they think that the right faith is there. But afterwards when they feel in 
themselves, and also see in other, that there is none alteration, and that the 
works follow not, but that they are altogether even as before, and abide in 
their old estate, then think they that faith is not sufficient, but that it must 
be some greater thing than faith that shall justify a man. So fall they 
away from faith again.” 1 Here Tyndale is facing the crucial difficulty in 
the new theory—that the facts of life, the lives of thousands who regard 
the gospel and its promises as true and who long to live better lives, con¬ 
tradict it. 

Faith, by itself, and only Faith by itself, can and does “justify ” a man. 
Does a man so justified henceforth produce no actions save what are good 
and holy ? Does a holy life, in fact, follow upon justification ? Is the fact 
of sanctity the test whether a man is justified ? whether he really has the 
faith ? Tyndale would seem to answer affirmatively. True faith “ is 
altogether the pure gift of God poured into us freely . . . mighty in operation ; 
full of virtue and ever working ; which also reneweth a man, and begetteth 
him afresh, altereth him, changeth him, and turneth him altogether into a 
new nature of conversation ; so that a man feeleth his heart altogether 
altered and changed, and far otherwise disposed than before. 2 ... As 
soon as thou believest in Christ, the Holy Ghost cometh, sin falleth away, 
and devils fly.” 3 

Faith for Tyndale must make man actually perfect. 4 Whoever possesses 
it does good works “ of his own accord ”, “ so is there no law put into him 
that believeth, and is justified through faith ... he worketh naturally the 
will of God ”. • 

The other man “ feeleth not the power of faith, nor the working of the 
Spirit in his heart; but interpreteth the scriptures which speak of faith and 
works, after his own blind reason and foolish fantasies, and not of any feeling 
that he hath in his heart. 8 . . . When we have [faith], we need no other 
thing more.” 7 Good works are the outward sign that a man has this true 
faith. As for the absence of such works, the fact of sin, Tyndale is in no 
doubt what this proves. “ Neither doth any, that consenteth in the heart to 
continue in sin, believe that Christ died for him. ... All such [who so 

1 Mammon , 53. For Calvin, “ No temptation of Satan is more dangerous, than when he 

seduces believers to doubt of the certainty of their salvation, and tempts them to seek the 
same in evil ways.” To no other temptation, he goes on to say, are the most of us more 
inclined, Mohler, Symbolism (5th edit. 1906), 155, quoting Institutes, Bk. Ill, c. 24, sect. 4. 

a Mammon , 53-54. * Obedience , 225-226. 

4 For the Lutheran the justice of Christ Our Lord does not, in justification, pass into the 

inward life of the believer ; it remains in a purely outward relation to him—covering his 

injustice, not only past, but still outstanding—since by justification the will is not healed. 

None the less, through his faith, the justified believer, for the sake of the obedience of Christ, 
is looked upon by God as just, even though, because of his corrupted nature, the believer is 
and remains a sinner as long as he lives. Cf. Mohler, op. cit., p. in. 

8 Mammon , 55. 6 Ibid., 55. 7 Ibid., 56. 
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believe] repent. . . . Wicked sinners have no faith, but imaginations and 
opinions about Christ.” 1 

Tyndale is not so bold as Luther in facing the implications of this radical 
doctrine of the all-sufficiency of saving faith. He is more sensitive to the 
contradiction between this theory and the natural logic of life—the idea 
that man can be justified and yet continue wantonly attached to his sins, he 
rejects. A Catholic would reject the idea too, because such a man could not 
be loving God with all his heart and mind and strength : such a man would 
not have Charity. Tyndale says he cannot have Faith. Luther would 
here reject Tyndale as strenuously as he would reject the Catholic. Tyndale, 
he might have said, forgets the rest of the liberating truth, the truth that 
what matters is not man’s actual state, but his acceptableness to God, not 
his own deserts but the imputation to him of the deserts of Christ, not his 
remaining in sin but the unimportance of this in man once justified. 
Certainly Luther could never have asked indignantly with Tyndale, “ How 
dare a man presume to think that his faith is right, and that God’s favour 
is on him, and that God’s Spirit is in him, when he feeleth not the working 
of the Spirit, neither himself disposed to any godly thing ? ” Nor could he 
have given Tyndale’s answer. 4 4 Thou canst never know or be sure of 
faith, but by the works : if works follow not, yea and that of love, 
without looking after any reward, thou mayest be sure that thy faith is 
but a dream, and not right, and even the same that James calleth in his 
epistle, 2 the 2nd chapter, dead faith and not justifying.” 3 

A man can feel confident that his salvation is certain, not because he knows 
he believes with the belief that is needed for justification, but because he 
knows whether his actions are good or bad. If I forgive other men their 
trespasses “ my forgiving certifieth my spirit that God shall forgive me, yea, 
that he hath forgiven me already 4 ... if thou feel lust in thine heart to 
the will of God, and bringest forth the fruit thereof, then hast thou confidence 
and hope ; and thy deeds, and also the Spirit whence thy deeds spring, 
certify thine heart that thou shalt enter, yea, art already entered, into the 
kingdom of heaven. For it followeth, 1 He that heareth the word, and doth it, 
buildeth his house upon a rock ’ and no tempest of temptations can overthrow 
it. For the Spirit of God is in his heart and comforteth him, and holdeth 
him fast to the rock of the merits of Christ’s blood, in whom he is elect. 
Nothing is able to pluck him out of the hands of God : God is stronger than 
all things.” 8 

Tyndale’s Christian does not walk ever in any “ night of the senses ”; 
emotion is an unfailing guide : “ Where is the Spirit, there is feeling; for 
the Spirit maketh us feel all things 8 Tyndale makes much of “ This longing 

1 Obedience , 224. 

* “ An epistle of straw ”, said Luther, when this inconvenient scripture was urged against 
him. With Luther, and with Calvin also, Justification was “ a judicial Act of God, whereby 
the sinner is delivered from the punishment due to sin, but not from sin itself ”. Mohler, 
op. cit. t p. no. 

• Mammon , 60. 


* Ibid. t 76. 


•/Wrf., 78. 


• Ibid. t 78. 
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and consent of the heart unto the law of God . . . [It] is a Iso the seal and 
mark, which God putteth on all men that he chooseth unto everlasting 
life . . . Christ is thine, and all his deeds are thy deeds. Christ is in thee, 
and thou in him, knit together inseparably. Neither canst thou be damned, 
except Christ be damned with thee : neither can Christ be saved, except 
thou be saved with him.” 1 “ How much I believe that God is merciful 
unto me, and that he will for Christ’s sake fulfil all his promises unto me ; 
so much do my sins grieve me, so much do I repent and sorrow that I sin, 
so much displeaseth me that poison moveth me to sin, and so greatly desire 
I to be healed. So now, by the natural order, first I see my sin : then I 
repent, and sorrow : then believe I God’s promises ; that he is merciful 
unto me, and forgiveth me, and will heal me at the last: then love I; and 
then I prepare myself to the commandment” [i.e. to love my neighbour]. 2 

41 And mark this process : first, we are damned of nature, so conceived, 
and born ; as a serpent is a serpent and a toad a toad, and a snake a snake 
by nature.” 8 

“ Nor may not we ask why God chooseth one and not another ; either 
think that God is unjust to damn us afore we do any actual deed; seeing 
that God hath power over all his creatures of right, to do with them what he 
listeth. . . . Our darkness cannot perceive his light.” 4 

“ It is not possible ”, says Tyndale, “ that the Lord Christ should come 
to a man, except he know himself and his sin, and truly repent ” ; 6 and “ If 
through fragility we fall a thousand times a day, yet if we do repent again, 
we have always mercy in store.” What did Tyndale mean by true 
repentance ? Seemingly, that the sinner acknowledged the law he had 
broken and longed with his heart for the fulfilment of the divine promise 
of salvation. “ If they hang on Me ”, he represents Our Lord as saying, 
“ and desire power to keep the law after my doctrine and example of my life, 
and do mourn and be sorry because they cannot do the good thing which 
they would.” 6 And, “ Whosoever repenteth, doth knowledge his sin in his 
heart. And whosoever doth knowledge his sins, receiveth forgiveness. . . . 
When a man feeleth that his heart consenteth unto the law of God, and 
feeleth himself meek, patient, courteous and merciful to his neighbour, 
altered and fashioned like unto Christ; why should he doubt but that God 
hath forgiven him and chosen him and put his Spirit in him, though he 
never crome his sins into the priest’s ear.” 7 

But, “ Whosoever goeth about to make satisfaction for his sins to God-ward 
saying in his heart . . . this wise will I live to make amends withal . . . the 
same is an infidel, faithless and damned in his deed-doing. ... To God-ward 
Christ is an everlasting satisfaction and ever sufficient.” 8 

“ The temple wherein God will be worshipped, is the heart of man. 
For * God is a Spirit ’ (saith Christ, John iv) 4 and will be worshipped in the 
spirit and in truth ’; that is, when a penitent heart consenteth unto the 


1 Mammon, 79. 

4 Ibid., 89. 

1 Obedience, 26a. 


1 Ibid., 84—85. 
4 Ibid., 104. 

8 Ibid., 228. 


• Ibid., 89. 

• Brief Declaration, 366. 
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law of God, and with a strong faith longeth for the promises of God. So i s 
God honoured on all sides, in that we count him righteous in all his laws 
and ordinances, and also trust in all his promises . Other worshipping of 
God is there none, except we make an idol of him 1 . . . . Moreover, if the 
reward should depend and hang of the works, no man should be saved : 
forasmuch as our best deeds, compared to the law, are damnable sin." 2 

The main instrument through which Tyndale proposed to restore in his 
native land the true religion of Jesus Christ was a new, printed translation 
of the Bible. Upon this he worked for years. 3 No more than Luther, 
however, did he propose to put the bare text of the all-sufficing Scriptures 
into the hands of the layman whose guide it was to be. The reader of 
Tyndale’s translation was helped through the less evident passages with 
Tyndale’s various notes. It was through Tyndale’s mind that the Englishman 
was, in fact, now to read St. John and St. Paul, and to grasp the real meaning 
of what the Divine Teacher had proposed. And, lest this were not enough, 
Tyndale replaced words that might now be regarded as technical terms— 

“ priest ", for example, and “ church "—by new words of his own choice, 
which also, through association with the doctrine they implied, acquired a 
technical meaning as soon as they were in circulation. The very text itself 
would now prove that the idea of “priest ", and of the “church " itself, 
had no warrant in Holy Writ; and also that “ elders " and “ the congregation " 
were, in primitive Christianity, everything. 4 

Little wonder that the Catholic bishops—and the Catholic king— 
suppressed the translation, bought up every copy they could find, and 
destroyed it. 

Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament was done at Wittenberg, 
between May 1524 and July 1525. It is an original translation 6 from the 
Greek text of Erasmus, that yet “ shows abundant traces of Luther’s German 
version ". 6 The first printing—in a quarto format, at Cologne—was inter¬ 
rupted when it had gone no further than the gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark. The translator had then to flee from the Catholic-minded 

1 Mammon, 106. * Ibid., 113. 

• For, in Tyndale’s words, “ It was impossible to stablish the lay people in any truth, 
except the scriptures were plainly laid before their eyes in their mother tongue, that they might 
see the process, order and meaning of the text ” ; from his Prologue to the Pentateuch (1530), 
quoted Mozley, Tyndale , 35. 

4 Cf., supra, p. 135, n. 3. For “ grace ” Tyndale had “favour”; for “charity”, 

“ love ” ; for “ confess ”, “ acknowledge ” ; for “salvation ”, “ health ” ; and when he 
translated the word that means idols by the English word images , he forged a useful tool 
against the Catholic cultus of the saints and of the sacred humanity of Christ. 

8 Westcott, p. 131 : “All external evidence goes to prove Tyndale’s originality as a 
translator.” Also, ibid ., 132 : “ It is impossible to read through a single chapter without 
gaining the assurance that Tyndale rendered the Greek text directly, while he still consulted 
the Vulgate, the Latin text of Erasmus, and the German of Luther ; ” and p. 137 : “ He 
deals with the text as one who passed a scholar’s judgment upon every fragment of the work, 
unbiassed by any predecessors.” 

4 A. W. Pollard, Records of the English Bible, p. 5. Cf. Westcott, 135, to the effect that 
the version of Erasmus exercised “ a greater influence than Luther ” and was “ very 
frequently followed by Tyndale ” but with “ a free judgment ”. 
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lutVioritics to whom he had been denounced as a heretic ; and it was at 
’Vorms that, about September 1525, the work was resumed, m an octavo, 
«:f which 6,000 copies were printed by the spring of 1526. Ihe octavo 
contained the plain bare text, devoid of notes or prologues, but the quarto— 
which arrived in England before the completed octavo—was equipped with 
references to parallel passages (210 in all, of which 190 were taken from 
Luther’s German translation), with notes (90 in all, of which 45 were sub¬ 
stantially Luther’s notes) and with introductory prologues that are transla¬ 
tions of Luther’s prologues—among them that prologue to Romans which 
is one of the fundamental statements of primitive Lutheranism. 1 

It was in March 1526 that the first copies of the complete work reached 
England, and in August the circulation of them was the subject of a bishops’ 
meeting. Tunstall, the Bishop of London, denounced the traffic to the 
booksellers in the October following, and gave orders to his archdeacons 
to search out owners of the work. On November 3 the Archbishop of 
Canterbury issued a like instruction to all the bishops of his province, 
and, about this same time, there was a great bonfire of books, among them 
Tyndale’s translation, at which Tunstall preached a sermon condemning 
the author and his work. Meanwhile the first of the pirated editions had 
arrived, 2 and the king, through his diplomatic service, strove to arrest the 
trouble at its source, the printing presses of the Low Countries. In May 
1528 The Wicked Mammon appeared, and in June Wolsey made a request to 
the Netherlands government for the arrest and “ extradition ” of Tyndale. 
But it w r as impossible to track him down, and meanwhile, in October, the 
next of Tyndale’s books was published, the Obedience . There were bonfires 
now at Antwerp and at Bergen ; and at home Archbishop Warham was 
asking his suffragans to help him to pay the bill for the copies he had bought 
in order to bum them, while Tunstall, licensing St. Thomas More to read 
heretical books, besought him to reply to Tyndale, a request which produced 
the famous Dialogue (1528). 

A learned contemporary scholar is urgent to maintain that the biblical 
translations were more important than the theological tracts that the Re¬ 
formers produced. 8 But, apart from the qualification which the circumstance 
calls for that so many of the translations were heavily laden with notes that 
t : ed the reader to the translator’s own theology, it is surely necessary to 
study, more carefully than has yet been done (? or than can be done), the 

1 These details are from Mozley’s Tyndale , pp. 64-68. Of the Cologne quarto there is 
extant no more than a single mutilated fragment, now in the British Museum. Facsimiles 
were published by Arber (1871) and A. W. Pollard (1926). The Worms octavo, of which 
two copies have survived, was reproduced in facsimile by Fry (1862). A. W. Pollard has 
assembled all the sources for the history of Tyndale’s Bible in Records of the English Bible 
(1911), pp. 86-195, 9*v. also for his critical remarks, pp. 3-10. He notes that “ some of 
[the marginal notes are] vehemently anti-Roman ”, p. 5. Westcott, op, cit. f treats of the 
history of the translation (pp. 25-54) and studies its merits as a work of scholarship (pp. 131- 
161). On pp. 141-144 he prints specimens of Tyndale’s marginal glosses from the edition of 
I534 * 

* The later history of Tyndale’s translation will be told when the appearance of the first 
“ authorised ” English Bible is dealt with. 

* E.g. Rupp, op, cit,, 48. 


10 
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question at what date more than a small minority began to be interested in 
bible-reading; to determine when “ bible-enthusiasm ” began to be at all 
general, and so, consequently, what it was that “ bible-enthusiastic ” England 
accomplished. 1 “ At the outset it touched only a minority ” says another 
scholar, of Tyndale’s translation; 2 and there is reason to believe that not 
until the second decade of Elizabeth’s reign, fifty years later than the ap¬ 
pearance of Tyndale’s translation, did the English begin to be at all that 
people of the Bible which it was for long their boast that they were. Mean¬ 
while, we may note that the Authorised Version of 1611 is 90 per cent. 
Tyndale without alteration, and that the Revised Version of 1881 is Tyndale 
for 75 per cent. 8 

Although Tyndale made a great clamour about the sacrilege of burning 
God’s word, he was really not sorry to have got the whole edition of an im¬ 
perfect translation off his hands for a good price. It gave him the means, 
he explained, to prepare a better. 4 And continental publishers were so 
struck by the zeal of the English bishops to pay good money for bad Bibles 
in order to burn them, that more than one presently began to take this road 
to a sure fortune, and Tyndale’s associate, George Joye, could say, “ England 
hath enough and too many false Testaments, and is now likely to have many 
more ”. Tyndale’s Pentateuch appeared in 1530, and a translation of the 
Book of Jonas in 1531. His revised New Testament came out in 1534. 6 

Catholic action in England had not waited for Tyndale’s attack. 
Catholics, some at least, had already for years been warring with the kindred 
heresies of Luther, and their leader in this war of books was the king 
himself. 

Henry VIII’s famous book —Assertio Septem Sacramentorum —was a reply 
to Luther’s still more famous work called The Babylonian Captivity of the 
Churchy one of those three pamphlets which have been generally considered 
as the reformer’s fundamental work. This appeared in the late summer of 
1520, shortly after the pope’s resounding condemnation of Luther’s theories, 
and in January 1521 Henry’s ambassador to Charles V, Cuthbert Tunstall,* 


1 " It was Big Business that for twelve years protected Tyndale, and it is to Big Business 
that we principally owe our version of the New Testament/' H. Maynard Smith, Henry VIII 
and the Reformation (1948) (pp. 276—321, The Holy Bible and the Life of Tyndale ), quotation 
is from p. 286 ; cf. also, ibid ., 301, “ The colporteurs were probably very numerous. . . . 
The work was risky but the profits were considerable.” Cf., to the same effect, Rupp, 
op. cit ., p. 13 : “ We should not forget that this was, after all, a trade as well as a missionary 
adventure ; somewhere there were profits as well as risks, and there was a great business in 
arranging for the sale, transport and distribution of the books when they had been printed. 

a Mozley, op. cit., 80. * Ibid., 125. 

4 This story comes from the Protestant contemporary Hall. Maynard Smith (p. 302) con¬ 
vincingly argues it to be a legend. 

6 For a handy account of the stir caused by the appearance of Tyndale's New Testament 
and of St. Thomas More's share in the controversy, cf Gasquet, Eve, Ch. VIII, The Printed 
English Bible, where More is quoted extensively from the all but inaccessible edition 
of 1557. 

• Master of the Rolls, Vice-Chancellor and Archdeacon of Chester. Sturge, 38. 
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sent Wolsey news of the work from Worms. 1 Three months later the book 
was in Henry’s hands, and by May he was telling Leo X that he proposed to 
dedicate to His Holiness an answer to Luther that he was already preparing. 
By July the work was finished and printing. It was solemnly presented to 
the pope in full consistory on September 15 and a few weeks later the title 
Defender of the Faith was conferred on Henry and his successors as a 
permanent memorial of his orthodox faith, and of his zeal and skill in its 
defence. 2 

The king’s book—some 115 pages of crown octavo in an English 
translation—is a really remarkable production. Lightly, but sufficiently, 
it discusses all Luther’s novelties and, in the traditional scholastic way, it 
sets against them the witness of Sacred Scripture and of Christian tradition 
and, where this is possible, shows that they cannot stand against logic and 
the natural reason of things. The book had a great success. Numerous 
editions were printed, and it was translated into German as well as into 
English. Luther was not slow to answer it, and he did so with such 
scurrility that Henry, feeling it beneath his dignity to stoop to the level 
Luther had chosen, handed over his defence to another. That other was one 
of his ministers, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, St. Thomas 
More, already famous in the world of humanism and scholarship as the 
intimate of Erasmus and the author of Utopia. 

More’s answer to Luther on behalf of Henry VIII was written in Latin, 
and it appeared under the pseudonym of Guglielmus Rosseus. It has been 
a source of embarrassment to most of his admiring biographers, 3 if only for 
the author’s remarkable success in that field of scurrility which was peculiarly 
Luther’s own. But this first of More’s many works against the new heresies 
goes far beyond the mere achievement of keeping one’s feet in a slanging 
match. Its criticism of Lutheranism is far deeper than the king’s correction 
of the prophet’s theological howlers. In the new movement More sees such 
a synthesis of all the heresy that ever was, that the movement must, if it is 
not arrested, change all human life. Lutheranism, More realises, means a 
new world and the end of civilisation as men have known it for a thousand 
years and more. 

More was ultimately to meet his death at this sovereign’s hands through 
fidelity to what he was now helping his sovereign to champion. It is irony 
indeed that Henry’s other henchman, in this personal affray with Luther, 
was the Bishop of Rochester, John Fisher. For the first of the bishop’s 
interventions in the great continental controversy was his Defence of the 

1 The book, says Tunstall, “ upholdeth that iiij off the sacraments be allonly de iure 
positivo viz confirmatio, ordo, extrema unctio, et matrimonium, which alonly by the pope's 
or din aim ce be callyd sacraments, and that baptising, eucharistia, et penitentia be de iure 
divino et evangelico. . , . They say there is moch moo strange opinions in hit nere to the 
opinions off boheme. I pray god kep that boke out off englond.” Letter of January 29,1521, 
in Sturge, 361. 

1 Text of the bull—Oct. 11, 1521—in T.-D., 1 ,346-348 ; seventeenth-century translation in 
Miscellaneous Writings of Henry VIII. 

* The best account, by far, is that in Algernon Cecil, More , Ch. XI, A Dusty Answer 
(pp. 193-207), which describes the whole work critically. Cf. itrfra, p. 155, note 2. 
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Assertions of the King of England against Luther's Babylonian Captivity 
By the time Fisher decided to publish this—it was the rumour of Luther's 
return to the faith which delayed its publication—he also had ready for 
publication his Defence of the Sacred Priesthood against Luther. The two 
books appeared at Cologne in 1525. But two years earlier than this Fisher 
had published, at Paris, a direct attack on the main Lutheran theories, 
Lutheranae Assertionis Confutatio. He wrote also a smaller work, Quod 
Petrus fuerit Romae , against Ulrich Weller and a very elaborate book, the 
longest and most important of all his writings, 1 against the Eucharistic 
heresies of CEcolampadius. 

All this is a learned apologetic, addressed to theologians and scholars, 
written in Latin, and—a very significant detail—it was, all of it, published 
abroad. Fisher's only contribution, during these years, of a more popular 
kind are the two elaborate sermons preached in London at two ceremonial 
autos-da-fe. In 1521 Wolsey, as papal legate, presided at a great bonfire of 
heretical books outside St. Paul's Cathedral. All the bishops were present in 
state, the papal nuncio too, and the imperial ambassador. Fisher preached. 2 
Five years later he was again the official spokesman of the ecclesia anglicana , 
when, on Quinquagesima Sunday, 1526, Dr. Robert Barnes, an Austin 
Friar, prior of the house of his order at Cambridge, did public penance 
following on his abjuration of heresy made before Wolsey and other 
bishops at Westminster. 

What bred the English controversial literature was the appearance of 
Tyndale’s books His translation of the New Testament began to circulate 
in England during 1526, and on October 24 of that year Cuthbert Tunstall, 
now Bishop of London, preached an elaborate sermon at Paul's Cross 
denouncing it as “ noughtelie translated ", 8 and issued a mandate to his 
archdeacons, and also to the city authorities, ordering them to make search 
for the book and to confiscate it wherever found The bishop also strove— 
not unsuccessfully—to buy up all he could of the edition, as has been related, 
and, a much wiser move, he engaged More to reply to Tyndale in English. 4 
The result of this appeal was More's Dialogue which appeared in June 1528. 6 

1 So Bridgett, Fisher, 123. 

* May 12. The sermon—which in later years was proscribed by the king’s orders (L.P. 
viii, 55 ; ix, 963)—is printed in English Works of John Fisher (Early English Text Soc., 
1876), 311-348. 

a The words are from Humphrey Monmouth, who had financed the translator and who 
heard the sermon : cf. his letter to Wolsey, quoted in Sturge, 132. Tunstall’s mandate states 
the case against the translation very succinctly. It has been made 41 intermeddling therewith 
many heretical articles and erroneous opinions, seducing the common people ” ; its 44 wicked 
and perverse interpretations , . . craftily abuse the most holy word of God and the true 
sense of the same. Of this translation there are many books printed, some with glosses and 
some without, containing in the English tongue that pestiferous and pernicious poison ...” 
Ibid. 

4 Tunstall to More, March 7, 1528 : Sturge, 362-363, reprints the translation from Foxe. 
Latin text in Wilkins, Concilia , III, 711-712. 

5 A Dialogue of Sir Thomas More, Knyghte : one of the counsill of our soverayne Lorde 
the Kinge, and Chauncellour of his Duchy of I^ancaster. Wherein be treatyd divers matters 
. . . touching the pestilent secte of Luther and Tyndale, by the tone bygone in Saxony, 
and by the tother labored to be brought into England. English Works, 1557, pp. 105-288. 
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The Dialogue is a very lengthy book and it covers the whole field of 
Tyndale's religious theories, his criticism of current abuses and of traditional 
Catholic practice, and all the bitterly controverted business of the Church's 
treatment of the heretics. Tyndale replied with an Answer to Sir Thomas 
More's Dialogue , 1 and in 1532 More answered him back in The Confutation 
of Tyndale's Answer —a still larger work than the Dialogue , for part I (which 
appeared in 1532) runs to 326 pages folio of the black letter and Part II 
(which appeared a year later) to 578. The story of these books belongs to a 
later stage of the history, but the Dialogue and the works of Tyndale which 
it controverted are the opening broadsides of the one classic literary duel of 
the English Reformation, and they are, at the same time, the last passage 
at arms between orthodox and heretic in an England that is still Catholic. 
It is surely not without significance that More's writings are the only reply 
to heretics written in English ; and also that it was to a layman that the clergy 
had to go to find a domestic champion of the endangered faith. 

To complete the picture of the forces moving in the religious life of 
England during these last years before the great change began, something 
must be said of two closely connected causes cilebres , that of Richard Hunne 
and that of Dr. Henry Standish of the order of Friars Minor. For these 
events, which took place in 1514-1515, on the eve of Wolsey's elevation to 
the cardinalate and to the lord chancellorship, not only reveal the strength 
of anti-clerical feeling at that time in the all-important capital, 2 but they 
are a kind of prologue to the great drama of the reign itself. They are events 
in which we can see foreshadowed many incidents of that drama, and can 
note “ Reformation ” influences already active, long before any question of 
a royal divorce has arisen, and before Luther has even been heard of, outside 
his classroom. Already, in an England that is wholly a Catholic country, 
and where the sovereign is indeed in the closest alliance with the Holy See, 
accident suddenly reveals that there are ominous fissures in the harmony 
between Church and state, and produces a crisis in which, as it were by 
instinct, things are said and done on both sides much as they will be said 
and done when the king, fourteen years later, opens his assault on the Roman 
primacy. So much so, that it has been said, with some truth, of the opening 
acts of the Reformation drama, that the “ Reformation Parliament ”, in 
1529, did no more than take up the work where it had been left in 1515. 3 

Richard Hunne, was a wealthy London cloth merchant, who, towards 
the end of 1514, was brought before Bishop Fitzjames charged with heresy. 
After a first examination, at which he made admissions that showed the charge 
to have some weight, Hunne was committed to the bishop's prison. And 
there, one morning, December 4, 1514, he was found dead in his cell, hanging 
by his girdle from a staple in the wall. The coroner's inquest found that he 

1 Reprinted in the Parker Society series. 

* “ Indeed, from the economic, ecclesiastical and perhaps some other points of view, the 
late Tudor despotism consisted to no small extent in the subordination of the other parts of 
England and sections of society to the interests and opinions of the capital and what it 
represented.” Pollard, Wolsey , 353. 

• Cf. Pollard, Henry VIII, 236. 
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had been murdered, and that the murderers were the jailor and his assistant 
and the Bishop of I/ondon’s chancellor, Dr. Horsey. Was Hunne indeed 
murdered ? There were others among his contemporaries who held that he 
had committed suicide, in despair at his approaching fate and disappointment 
at the failure of his schemes to avert it. The truth of the matter no one 
knows; but the bishop, while the coroner's jury was still pursuing its 
investigations, pushed on with the heresy process. The dead man was, on 
December 16, adjudged guilty of heresy and his body was ordered to be 
burned ; which was done. Then—many weeks later—came the verdict of 
the jury, and the three servants of the Church were committed to stand their 
trial for wilful murder before the king's judges. 

Below the surface of the facts that Hunne was found dead, and that at 
the moment when he died he stood the best of chances of being convicted as 
a heretic, there lies a complicated maze of other, closely related, happenings, 
the exact chronology of which we do not know—whence, very largely, the 
different views historians have taken of the case ever since. Hunne had 
come into conflict with the Church not only by reason of the charge of heresy, 
but also through a quarrel, and a law suit, with his parish priest. Hunne, 
in fact, had in the year 1514 lost a child—a baby five weeks old—and the 
priest who buried the child had demanded the child's bearing-sheet as a 
mortuary or funeral fee. Hunne had refused this, on the ground that the 
sheet was not, and could not be, the property of the child. To obtain this 
mortuary the priest had sued him in the bishop’s court, and to avoid that 
action—according to one account to avoid a charge of heresy that overhung 
him—Hunne had gone to the king’s courts for protection against being 
wronged, in a matter of property, through the invocation of a foreign 
jurisdiction, hoping thus to involve the priest in a suit of praemunire. The 
king’s judges had, however, refused Hunne's plea. The priest’s suit against 
Hunne in the bishop’s court was not, they held, an invasion of the king’s 
rights. Hunne lost, then, in both cases ; and now, as a rejoinder to the 
attempt to get the clergy into trouble under the praemunire laws, Hunne— 
so said those who took the view of the coroner’s inquest—had been 
prosecuted for heresy. That prosecution was, they held, pure revenge on the 
part of the clergy. 

Hunne was a well-known man; he was wealthy, and very charitable; 
London was a small place in those days. The affair dragged on for months, 
and feeling ran very high—so high indeed, that when the Bishop of London 
learnt that his chancellor had been arrested, and was to stand his trial for 
murder, he begged Wolsey to intervene, “ For assured I am ”, said the 
bishop, “ if my chancellor be tried by any twelve men in London, they be so 
maliciously set in favorem haeretici pravitatis that they will cast and condemn 
my clerk though he were as innocent as Abel Allowing much for episcopal 
agitation, this seems a very revealing and extraordinary verdict for the bishop 
of the capital to pass upon the quality of the average Londoner’s Catholicism : 
a priest cannot expect a fair verdict from a London jury, so predisposed are 
Londoners to heresy—and Richard Fitzjames had been a bishop nearly 
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twenty years, and for nine of them Bishop of London. Some weeks later 
the bishop spoke somewhat to the same effect in the House of Lords, when 
the verdict of the jury, and the honesty of those who gave it, were under 
discussion. Not only, said he, were the jurymen “ false perjured caitiffs ’V 
but were they not now to be adjudged so, “ I dare not keep mine own house 
for heretics 

Now, while the case of Richard Hunne, and the fate of Dr. Horsey, were 
thus keeping all London in suspense, a general election had taken place 
(December 1514-January 1515) and the third parliament of Henry VIII’s 
reign had opened, February 5, 1515. One of the tasks before it was the 
renewal of a law, passed in 1512 2 to deprive of what was called “ benefit of 
clergy ”, clerics in minor orders accused of a felony. That murderers and 
thieves should escape the usual penalty of these crimes simply because they 
were clerics will, to-day, seem just cause of complaint to everyone. But so 
strong still was the hold of the custom of clerical privilege—the right of the 
cleric to be tried only by clerics and to be punished according to church law— 
that even in 1512 and 1515 the law left the priest and the deacon and the 
sub-deacon untouched. It was only clerics in minor orders who were now— 
it was proposed—to come under the jurisdiction of the king in these criminal 
matters. 

But the moment for this new attempt to bring about a much needed 
reform was badly chosen. No matter how slight the change proposed, it 
must violate the sacrosanct tradition that only clerics were competent to 
discuss abuses in the conduct of clerics. The reform of clerical life, and the 
punishment of criminous clerks, was not a subject for laymen—neither for 
the parliament to make laws about, nor for the king’s courts to adjudicate 
upon ; and that tradition had very recently been brought before all men’s 
minds in a most spectacular way. Only a few months before this parliament 
had met, Pope Leo X had promulgated, through the General Council 3 then 
sitting, a declaration that the layman had no authority over the cleric by 
any law, human or divine 4 ; and the pope had, thereupon, renewed the laws 
of his predecessors, Boniface VIII and Clement V and others, against those 
who violated these rights of the clergy, and had renewed the penalties which 
these popes had enacted for such usurpation. In these circumstances it was 
hardly possible that the law’s passage through parliament could be as smooth 
in 1515 as it had been in 1512. And as though to ensure that the coming 
debates would turn on the principle which, for centuries now, had been 
one of the most explosive forces in European history, the Abbot of Winch- 
combe, 5 come up to London to take his seat in the House of Lords, made 

1 More, who knew the whole case from top to toe, as he said, thought their verdict an 
honest one, though mistaken. See infra , p. 155, note 3. 

* 4 Henry viii, cap. 2, 

•The Fifth Council of the Lateran, in session from May 3, 1512 to March 16, 1517. 

4 Bull, Supernae dispositions arbitrio , May 5, 1514; text in Schroeder, 639, translated 
ibid., 498. 

6 Richard Kidderminster, abbot from 1488 to 1525. He had assisted at some of the 
sessions of the Council (so D.N.B.); of Winchcombe under his rule, Antony 6 Wood wrote 
** it was a little university 
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the very principle the subject of his sermon , 1 preached at Paul’s Cross 
on the Sunday before parliament opened. 

With the inquest on Richard Hunne going steadily against the Bishop of 
London’s chancellor, and the sermon being preached by the Bishop of 
London’s appointment, the abbot’s theology can hardly have seemed 
disinterested to citizens so infected—by their bishop’s account—with 
partiality for heretical wickedness. But the abbot unhesitatingly drew his 
conclusion to the snapping point. The law of 1512, he declared, was plainly 
contrary to the law of God, and all who had had a share in enacting it were 
excommunicated. This was a plain enough warning to the legislators about 
to meet on the morrow. 

The House of Commons, however, passed the bill to renew the act of 
1512. But the Lords threw it out 2 ; and then, at the request of the Commons, 
the king ordered a conference of divines to discuss the issue raised by the 
now famous sermon. This conference took place in the Dominican monastery 
at Blackfriars, and the laymen’s view found an eloquent champion in the 
Father Guardian of the neighbouring Franciscan friary in Newgate Street, 3 
Dr. Henry Standish. Clerical privileges, he said, should not stand in the 
way of the common good, and when papal decrees were quoted against him 
Standish made the novel retort that these particular decrees had never held 
in England. There, for the moment, the matter rested, for on April 5 
parliament was prorogued. But before this the bishops had come into direct 
conflict with the House of Commons. The Commons had asked them to 
compel the Abbot of Winchcombe to renounce his opinions as publicly as 
he had declared them. The bishops had replied that, not only would they 
not do so, but that they were bound to stand by those opinions to the utmost 
of their power. 4 

By the time parliament met again, on November 12, 1515, Dr. Horsey, the 
Bishop of London’s chancellor, was actually under arrest, accused of the 
murder of Hunne ; and Dr. Standish had developed his views in a series of 
public lectures. For this, once the parliamentary session began, he was 
summoned before Convocation, and answers were demanded of him to a set 
of questions, neatly drawn, that left him no chance but to recant or avow 
himself a heretic. The Franciscan, however, did neither. He refused to 
answer ; and he appealed to the king to protect him from these consequences 
of speaking his mind in the king’s cause. Convocation likewise appealed to 
the king, begging him to stand by his coronation oath and, in pursuance of it, 
to leave Standish to the judgment of the Church. Then came a third appeal, 
from the temporal lords, the Commons, and the judges, also praying the 

1 On the text “ Touch not my anointed ” ; Ps. civ. 15. 

* There was at this time a permanent majority of spiritual lords. 

* These were Conventual Franciscans. Their monastery was to become Christ’s Hospital. 
Their church stood where now stands Christ Church, and, like the Dominican Church, it 
rivalled, for the distinction of the personages buried within its walls and the splendour of 
their tombs, the neighbouring cathedral and the abbey church at Westminster. These 
churches are described in great detail in Stow’s Survey of London. 

4 A vastly different attitude from that adopted by the bishops only seventeen years later, 
in 153a. But see infra , pp. 238-41. 
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king to be true to his coronation oath and to maintain the fullness of his 
temporal authority. 

Henry’s action was firm, and it was personal—the young king of twenty- 
four, not influenced here by any strong personality, indeed with all his 
principal counsellors against him, Warham, Foxe, Wolsey, Ruthall. He first 
ordered a conference of judges and lawyers to thrash the matter out at 
Blackfriars. The conclusion to which they came was that Standish was 
entitled to the king’s protection, that the action of Convocation was beyond 
its powers, and that all those who took part in its citation of Standish were 
involved in a praemunire. If the king acted on this opinion all the bishops 
and abbots and others recently preparing to sit in judgment on Standish— 
“ What can one poor friar do alone ”, he had asked, “ against all the bishops 
and clergy of England ? ”—were now liable to loss of all their goods and life 
imprisonment. They were all at Henry’s mercy, and there was only one 
way out. 

At Baynard’s Castle, the royal palace by the riverside adjoining Blackfriars, 
the king presided over a great gathering where both houses of parliament, 
the judges and all the king’s council were present; and Wolsey began his 
career as a cardinal as he was to end it, kneeling before the king and begging 
his mercy from the pains and penalties of praemunire. The clergy, he 
explained, had had no desire to diminish the royal prerogative but they mmt 
stand by their duty to the Church, and this matter, of clerics being brought 
before lay judges, seemed an infringement of the Church’s right. Wolsey 
suggested that the king refer the matter to Rome for a decision. But Henry 
replied that Dr Standish had dealt sufficiently with it all. Then the general 
discussion took up again, with Foxe and the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench arguing against each other. It ended with a strong declaration from 
the king that he would not surrender a whit of what his predecessors had 
held. As for the protestations which the bishops had made about their 
canonical obligations, experience, the king said, showed they could find a 
way round these whenever it suited them. “ I will never consent to your 
desire ”, he ended, “any more than my progenitors have done.” 1 

The crisis ended in a series of compromises. Convocation went no 
further with its charge of heresy against Standish ; the Bill to renew the Act 
of 1512, although it got through the Commons again, did not pass the Lords ; 
nor did the king succeed in his endeavour to come to the assistance of Hunne’s 
family whose property was forfeited by the conviction for heresy. Finally, 
the king ordered an investigation of the murder charge against Dr. Horsey. 
It showed, to Henry’s satisfaction, that there was no real case against him; 
and when the bishop’s chancellor stood to the bar to plead “ not guilty ” 
to the indictment, the Attorney-General accepted the plea. It cost the 
chancellor a mint of money, however, and all his London position and 

1 For the Hunne affair as the culmination of much strife in the capital cf. Miss Jeffries 
Davies, in the [Victoria County] History of London , Vol. I, 236-248, 249, and Eng. Hist . Rev., 
July 1915, 479-480. Mortuaries, like many another ecclesiastical abuse, survived the 
Reformation I cf. Stephen’s Commentaries on the Laws of England , II, 774 (10th edit.). 
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preferment. As for Dr Standish, at the first opportunity, and in spite of 
Wolsey’s opposition, Henry made him a bishop. 1 

The recollection of these events, fourteen years later, in the very last 
months of Wolsey’s power, drew from More—so soon, had he known it, to 
succeed to the cardinal’s place in the state—a singular portrait of the king ; 
it will, perhaps, suitably bring to a close this survey of the last years of 
Henry’s loyalty to the old religion, and preface our consideration of the 
revolution which he was now about to launch upon his kingdom. More has 
been considering the argument that, if the Bishop of London’s chancellor 
had not been guilty of Hunne’s murder, he would never have sued out a 
pardon. On the contrary, More replies, had he really been guilty, “ he should 
never have gotten his pardon. For albeit there was never I trow brought 
in this world a prince of more benign nature, nor of more merciful mind, 
than is our sovereign lord that now reigneth and long may he reign upon us, 
whereby never king could find in his heart more freely to forgive and forget 
offences done and committed unto himself, yet hath his highness such a 
fervent affection to right and justice in other men’s causes, and such a tender 
zeal to the conservation of his subjects (of whose lives his high wisdom 
considereth many to stand in peril by the giving of pardon to a few wilful 
murderers) that never was there king, I believe, that ever wear the crown in 
this realm, which hath in so many years given unto such folk so few. And 
thereby I make my self sure that in such a wilful purpensed heinous cruel 
deed as this had been if it had been true, all the friends that could have been 
found for the chancellor in this world would never have gotten his pardon 
to pass in such wise, had it not been that upon the report of all the circum¬ 
stances, the king’s high prudence which without flattery, pierceth as deep 
into the bottom of a doubtful matter as ever I saw man in my life, had well 
perceived his innocence.” 2 

St. Thomas More—it is a thing for which all may be thankful whom the 
story of the Reformation holds—knew his age as a man of the world, he 
wrote voluminously, and, like Thackeray, he scarcely wrote a page that is 
not an indirect commentary on what he daily looked upon. In words that 
are well known he once warned his son-in-law, William Roper, of the chance 
that heresy would win such a triumph that Catholics would be grateful if 
allowed barely to survive. From other words, written words, it would 

1 Of St. Asaph, July 11,1518. His title—in the English of that day “ Seynt Asse ”—gave 
Erasmus the chance to score a revengeful hit for the Franciscan’s endeavours to prejudice 
Henry and Catherine against the Novum Instrumentum. Eptscopus a Sancto Asino , indeed, 
said the scholar. Later it was Standish, so the apostate Franciscan, William Roy, declared, 
who gave Wolsey the first news of the arrival of Tyndale’s New Testament in England, and 
besought the legate to order its suppression. 

•More, Dialogue , Book III, ch. 15, p. 238 at E: the spelling is modernised and 
“ maught ” changed to “ may he ” ; edition of 1557. 

Here are weighty comments from two modem historians on the affaire Hunne : (1) “ Its 
novelty consisted in the fact that it was a protest against ecclesiastical jurisdiction by a 
middle-class laity clamouring, for the first time, for self-determination, ” Pollard, Wolsey , 27 ; 
(2) " The Cardinal, had he been less of a courtier, might have heard the tocsin of a 
reformation sounding through that storm laden air. He heard it not.” Algernon Cecil, More , 95. 
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seem that he thought the Catholics of his time dwelt, the greater part of 
them, in a fool’s paradise. And I think, to complete the kind of witness the 
saint bears to his own time, that some of the words should be quoted here. 
The Catholics, he says, allow the heretics to talk unchecked, confident that 
no heresy can overcome the truth : “ But they do not look far enough. For 
as the sea will never surround and overwhelm all the land, yet has it eaten 
it in many places, and swallowed whole countries up and made many places 
sea, which sometime were well-inhabited lands, and has lost part of its 
own possession again in other places, so, though the faith of Christ shall 
never be overwhelmed with heresy, nor the gates of hell prevail against 
Christ’s Church, yet as in some places it winneth in new peoples, so by 
negligence in some places the old may be lost.” 1 

1 More, English Works , 921. The saint’s belief that Lutheranism meant a new world 
(supra, 147) is well brought out in his long, Latin letter to Bugenhagen, which Dr. Rogers’ 
edition of More’s Correspondence has recently (1947) restored to circulation after the 
oblivion of four hundred years nearly, q.v. pp. 325-365. 
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THE DIVORCE, 1527-1529 

K ING HENRY VIII's failure to get his own way at Rome in the matter 
of the so-called divorce was not, of course, the cause of the English 
anti-clericalism of the time, nor of the weaknesses and abuses in the 
ecclesiastical system ; it was not the source of the various heresies already 
active in England. And all of these were highly important factors in the 
coming religious revolution. But the first, and main, cause of that revolution, 
in the order of time, was undoubtedly the action of the king ; and what moved 
the king to abandon, at a critical moment, the English monarchy's traditional 
role, so that, instead of defending the cleric’s place in the Church and the 
Church's place in the realm, he led the attack, was undoubtedly the anger and 
bitter resentment against the papacy bred in him by the experiences of the 
marriage suit—varied experiences, indeed, and the outcome (in very large 
measure) of incredible expectations on the king's own part. 

No account of the great change could be true to fact which ignored the 
history of the divorce ; after all these years, much of the significant detail 
of that long contest between Henry and the pope is still too little known; 1 
but to one who studies the bulky correspondence between Henry and his 
ambassadors, those at Rome and those in Spain, during the years 1527-1529, 
no great doubt will remain whence derived the peculiar spirit in which the 
religious revolution was carried through, whence came that active, aggressive, 
bitter, revengeful blood-thirstiness, the craft, the cruelty, the lies, the 
royal affectation of piety, the personal resentment that borders on mania ; 2 
all those excesses which make the story of what took place in England a 
thing apart in the general history of the Reformation. 8 

1 It is amazing how much of it even the classic modern specialists have left out—have had 
to leave out ? for books cannot be endless : Pollard in his Henry VIII, Fisher in his History 
of England, 1485-1547, and even Mattingly in Catherine of Aragon. Let the reader of these 
books work through for himself parts a and 3 of volume IV of the Letters and Papers of the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

1 Reflected—and surely faithfully ?—in the feverish fussiness of all Wolsey’s letters to 
Rome, e.g. this, in one of the very first of them, written to Campeggio in January 1528 : 
the king “ has conceived such a confidence, both from the justice of his case and from his 
own filial devotion to the pope, that he can by no means whatever persuade himself that his 
confidence can ever be frustrated/’ Pocock-Burnet, IV, 59 ; also, the letter to the pope of 
Feb. 10 that same year (ibid., 45) where the divorce is “ this most upright, most seemly, nay 
most holy business . . and Wolsey almost chokes with superlatives to describe how the 
king is taking the result for granted, how right he is to do so, and how terrible will be the 
effects of his natural anger should he fail to get what he wants. 

* “ . . . it changed Henry’s friendship [for popes] into enmity, and alienated the only 
power which might have kept in check the anti-papal and anti-sacerdotal tendencies then 
growing up in England ”, Pollard, Cranmer, 28 ; cf. also Mattingly, writing forty years later 
than this last, “ It is almost unthinkable that the Protestant revolution could have triumphed 
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It was some time in March or April 1527 that Henry and Wolsey came 
to their agreement to terminate the marriage with Catherine of Aragon, and 
to their first determination about ways and means. With whom did the 
idea begin ? It was Wolsey, for the next generation of Catholics, who was 
the villain of the piece ; and the King of France spoke, at the time, of his 
being the inventor of the plan. 1 It was through Wolsey, certainly, that the 
first explanation of it was given, in July 1527, privately and under a pledge of 
secrecy, to the Bishop of Rochester ; and according to this explanation the 
royal anxiety had begun when the French ambassadors, earlier that same 
year, discussing the proposed marriage of their king to Henry's daughter 
and heir, raised the question whether she was really legitimate. Was 
not her mother, at the time of the marriage to Henry, the widow of 
Henry's dead brother ? And could a man lawfully marry his deceased 
brother's widow ? 3 

in England without the complicity of the government ”, Catherine of Aragon , 197. The good 
Catholics would certainly never have promoted changes in belief; the careless and worldly 
were no more interested then than they are to-day in anything but their own personal 
fortunes ; the keen heretics, as yet but a miscellaneous handful of merchants, artisans and 
minor dons, could never, of themselves, have become the directing power in the state. 

1 So the legate at Paris, Cardinal Salviati, wrote to Rome, January 4-6, 1529. “ Then he 
[i.e. the French king] whispered in my ear ‘ The king is doubting whether the cardinal of 
York is not opposing this dissolution of the marriage, and I have great doubts whether it 
will not bring about his ruin, and I believe that he repents having been the inventor of this 
affair, and of having pushed it on so far that it is out of his power to draw it back ’.” 
“ Words ”, said the legate, “ that certainly merit the most careful consideration coming from 
such a prince.” Ehses, p. 261. 

* (See again Pollard, Henry F 777 , 197-198). Was Wolsey telling Fisher a true story in 
July 1527 ? It would seem not. When he spoke to the Bishop of Rochester the cardinal was 
on his way to France as Henry’s ambassador and lieutenant. His own plan, at this moment, 
wa9 that Henry, once free to marry, should wed a French princess and so cement the new 
Anglo-French alliance against Charles V. Now, from Amiens, on August 16, Wolsey wrote 
to Henry that he had not yet spoken to Francis I about the great matter “ which I propose 
to do in so cloudy and dark a sort that he shall not know your utter determination ” (L.P., IV, 
pt. 2, no 3350) ; this is hardly the language of an ambassador about to discuss the validity 
of his king’s marriage with the prince who has himself started the idea that that marriage is 
not valid. Four months later Wolsey is writing his first account of the matter to Rome, 
giving Henry’s resident agent there—Sir Gregory Casale—his first instructions about the 
suit. The story that the suit developed out of the French king’s suspicions is now dropped 
entirely. What has started the doubts, it is said, is the king’s own Btudy ; and these doubts 
have been confirmed by the theologians whom Henry has consulted, who agree that the 
dispensation was void because there was no truth in the reasons put forward as the ground 
on which it should be granted, which reasons are, in the bull, declared to be the causes moving 
the pope to grant the dispensation. (Dec. 5,1527, ibid., no 3641 ; full text in Pocock-Burnet, 
IV, 19-23). To none, seemingly, but to the Bishop of Rochester, under a pledge of secrecy, does 
Wolsey tell this tale of Francis I as the author of the doubts. It is interesting that, two months 
after Wolsey’s letter to Casale, the pope was still wondering how it had all begun, and writing 
to his envoy in England—Gambara—to try and discover this for him. (Feb. 9, 1528, ibid., 
no. 3889). There is another consideration—from the letters of Turenne (one of Francis I’s 
ambassadors who were negotiating the treaty in April 1527) to his chief at Paris, it is evident 
that the French were eager for the marriage between Francis and the princess Mary, and that 
the difficulties and obstacles all came from the English side. Wolsey*s story of the French 
ambassador raising the difficulty of difficulties is contrary to all that we know of the history 
of this negotiation ; for Turenne’s letter, cf. L.P., IV, pt. 3, Appendix nos. 104-108 inclusive. 
The story of the French doubts was next sent to Spain, to blind the English ambassadors 
there about the real meaning of what was now afoot, and through them the emperor-king, 
Charles V, the English queen’s nephew. It is to be noted that this news about the French 
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Henry’s own explanation—not given to the world until sixteen months later 
in November 1528—was somewhat different. Not the French ambassadors 
had originated the scruple which tortured him, but his own reading of the 
Bible, his meditations on the text in Leviticus 1 declaring that such marriages 
would, in punishment for the sin they involved, be childless. This was the 
story as Wolsey had sent it to Rome in his first letter to Casale. Here, in the 
biblical warning, Henry told his audience of peers and London notables, was 
the explanation of what had caused him so often to marvel, namely, how a 
man so devoted to God as himself, and so deserving of divine favour, could 
still, after all these years, lack a male heir. All that the discussions with the 
French, in February 1527, had done was to confirm and deepen these already 
existing religious scruples. 

We possess, however, yet a third account, from a contemporary who was 
exceptionally well placed for a knowledge of such things—and who was still 
more exceptional in this, that he was a man in whose whole life truth was 
supreme—the candid, straightforward, unworldly and entirely undiplomatic 
Reginald Pole. Both through Henry's mother and through his father, 
Pole was the king's near kinsman, one of Henry's few men relatives, a scholar 
whose brilliant promise the royal munificence had fostered; and the 
reminder sent to the king of how all these troubles had begun—a confidential 
paper—was written in genuine anxiety for Henry's fate in eternity, many 
years after the marriage case had terminated, in 1536. The two kinsmen 
had then long been parted ; the breach with Rome was consummated ; 
Catherine herself was dead ; Anne's own fall was but a few weeks away, 
though none but Henry knew it; Pole is pleading with Henry the cause of 


suspicions, so useful as a first explanation of what looked like a manoeuvre of Henry’s to rid 
himself of Catherine, and therefore sent on to the ambassadors, they are forbidden to pass on 
to the emperor : obviously he would have his own means of discovering from Paris how far 
Henry and Wolsey were lying. The English ambassadors in Spain, then, are told by a letter 
from Wolsey of August i, 1527, written from Abbeville, that there is no thought in the king’s 
mind of a separation from the queen. What has happened—the trial before Wolsey and 
Warham in May and June—was simply a device to satisfy the French who have raised this 
question. This has been explained to the queen ; she understands the position and is 
agreeable. The rumours about a divorce are false. But not to Charles, nor to anyone else, 
is the matter of the French suspicions to be mentioned. If questions are asked the am¬ 
bassadors are to answer that what is intended, should the marriage be called in question, is 
not its dissolution but its confirmation. And the ambassadors are bidden to keep a watchful 
eye on Catherine’s man, Felipes, who has arrived at Charles’s court with some message from 
the queen (L.P., IV, pt. 2, 3327)- Along with the statement in Wolsey’s letter of August 16, 
1527, just quoted, we may recall what he wrote to Henry on August n, “ Though I have 
found much affection in the French king, I have forborne at present to speak of your private 
matter, deferring the same till I have put your affairs in perfect train. I hope he will agree, 
and for this I study the means day and night.” Ibid., 3340; and—the clearest evidence 
that he was lying, when he spoke of the French Ambassador’s scruples as originating Henry’s 
doubts—Henry’s own reply to the cardinal’s letter of August 16 quoted at the beginning of 
this note. The king, says his own secretary, William Knight, has commanded me “ to give 
unto you his most hearty thanks for abiding a time convenient before that you discover any 
part of the said secret unto the French King ”. The letter is printed in Ellis, Orig. Letters , 
3rd series, Vol. II, pp. 101-102. 

1 XX. 21. “He that marrieth his brother’s wife, doth an unlawful thing; he hath 
uncovered his brother’s nakedness : they shall be without children. 
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the unity of the Christian religion ; he goes back ten years, and recalls how 
it all began. 

“ At your age of life ”, he says, writing to Henry more boldly than any 
other man ever dared, “ and with all your experience of the world, you were 
enslaved by your passion for a girl. But she would not give you your will 
unless you rejected your wife, whose place she longed to take. The modest 
woman would not be your mistress ; no, but she would be your wife. She 
had learned, I think, if from nothing else, at least from the example of her 
own sister, how soon you got tired of your mistresses ; and she resolved to 
surpass her sister in retaining you as her lover. . . . 

“ Now what sort of person is it whom you have put in the place of your 
divorced wife ? Is she not the sister of her whom first you violated ? and 
for a long time after kept as your concubine ? 1 She certainly is. How is it, 
then, that you now tell us of the horror you have of illicit marriage ? Are 
you ignorant of the law which certainly no less prohibits marriage with a 
sister of one with whom you have become one flesh, than with one with 
whom your brother was one flesh ? If the one kind of marriage is detestable, 
so is the other. Were you ignorant of this law ? Nay, you knew it better 
than others. How do I prove that ? Because, at the very time you were 
rejecting your brother’s widow, you were doing your very utmost 2 to get 
leave from the pope to marry the sister of your former concubine.” 3 And 
Pole went on to say to Henry that it was Anne who first put it into his mind 
that the marriage with Catherine ought to be voided. “ She herself sent her 
chaplains, grave theologians, as pledges how ready her will was, not only 
to declare to you that it was lawful to put her away, but to say that you were 
sinning mortally to keep her as your wife even for a single moment, and to 
denounce it as a high crime against God unless you straightway repudiated 
her. This was the first origin of the whole lying affair.” 4 

Wolsey had lied in 1527. Was Henry telling the truth in 1528 ? Had 
he really been in good faith, worried in conscience, when he began his long 
siege of the Roman Curia and Pope Clement VII ? Or was he—as some coolly 

1 Quam tu et violasti primum et diu posted concubinae loco apud te habuisti ? 

* Magna vi contendebas . 

* Pro Ecclesiasticae Unitatis defensione, lib. iii, fol. lxxvi, Ixxvii ; the translation is Fr. 
Bridgett’s from his Life of St, John Fisher , p. 148. 

4 Ibid,, fol. lxxvi. Pole’s plain speech seemed a mistake to his friend the great Contarini. 
The Englishman, not surprised at the criticism, justified himself in words which ring true, 
saying that “ Flattery has been the cause of all this evil ” (March 4, 1536); and to another 
friend, Priuli, he wrote that he thought it necessary to show the king his faults, and who 
else but himself would ? “ Soft words are of no use, for gentleness and dissimulation are what 
have driven him on to this madness,” L.P., x, nos. 420, 426, from Quirini, 1 ,434,437. Another, 
extremely well placed, discerning and dispassionate witness to this weak side of the king’s 
character is Thomas More. Alongside the passage quoted (supra, p. 154) we may recall his 
words, written from the Tower to his daughter, “ And surely, daughter, it is great pity that 
any Christian prince should by a flexible Council ready to follow his affections, and by a weak 
clergy lacking grace constantly to stand to their learning, with flattery be so shamefully 
abused ” ; Roper’s Life, ed. E. V. Hitchcock (1935), p. 78. Pole also says, on another matter, 
and in lighter vein, answering further criticism from Contarini, " They are not Athenians, 
but English, who cannot be persuaded without the use of what is irrelevant 
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Unsympathetic observers, then and since, have thoueht~ m , J 
to have Anne Boleyn for his wife, and to that fr ,/ merei Y determined 
thought sufficient i * . ■» 

great importance, even for the political and social hi s ,„ri£, il"7 
question is the spirit in which this quasi-absolute prince began the businc« 
which was to change the Englishman’s idea of the kind of being God is and 
of the way God works with mankind—to change greatly, therefore, in the 
course of centuries, the national character and destiny. Was the change 
inaugurated (and its fundamentals determined) by a man acting in a fit of 
genuine religious scrupulosity, a man highly moral and truly conscientious ? 
or by a man, all too human, acting in a heat of lust and lies, in such a passion 
of bad faith that it flung him immediately too far forward for self-esteem 
ever to allow a withdrawal ? Was it a case, in the familiar sequence of the 
Catechism, of “resisting the known truth, obstinacy in sin, and final 
impenitence ? ”— fleetere si nequeo superos Acheronta movebo? 

Henry VIII was not, indeed, the only liar and dissembler in the business ; 


nor the only one who acted as though persuaded that his own anxieties and 
high aims justified whatever means he chose to employ. What was peculiar 
to Henry, his especial weakness, or wickedness, and the root of all the 
disintegration of character which, from now on, is so marked, surely lay 
in this, that while he professed to believe that the authority was divine to 
which, in these matters, he gave allegiance, he was, in reality, determined 
that this divine authority should approve and justify and bless and consecrate 
what he had already—independently of it—resolved to do, and resolved that 
he had a right to do. The king was, in form, asking, as any pious Catholic 
might ask, for the judgment of the pope about the scruple that perplexed 
him—whether he was really married ; but, in fact, he was demanding that 
the pope should confirm his own judgment that he was not married, and 
making very clear, from the first approaches to Rome, that no other decision 
would satisfy him, insisting indeed that this was the least return which the 
grateful pope could make for his long support of papal policies, threatening 
rebellion and schism unless this decision was given. 1 Not the pope’s opinion 
or judgment was ever desired, but the pope’s assistance to enable the king 
to marry again, respectably, as a pious loyal Catholic who is one of the Church’s 
boasts. His real anxiety was not that he might be living in sin, but that the 
pope might fail to assure him that this was the case. 


No Catholic could, in good faith, believe the Church (and the papacy) 


1 The threats begin very early. Casale is not, indeed, bidden in those first instructions of 
Dec. 1527 to threaten the pope, but Wolsey’s own first letter to Clement (of February 10 
following), accrediting Gardiner and Foxe, breaks into threats even before the object of the 
letter is mentioned. “ I fear ”, says the cardinal, “ lest the king’s majesty, relying on human 
and divine law . . . will seek such remedies for his case that will give an excuse, not to this 
kingdom alone but to other Catholic princes also, for diminishing the authority and jurisdiction 
of the Apostolic See and for cheapening it, to the great confusion of the whole church . . . ” ; 
driven by the need to have a quiet conscience the king will “ live out of the laws of Holy 
Church ”; whether the pope says Yes or No, Henry is resolved to proceed with the separation 
from Catherine and the marriage with Anne. Cf. the text printed in Pocock-Bumet, IV, 
45-46 ; summary in L.P., IV, no. 3912. 
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to be what it claims to be and, simultaneously, claim that the Church should 
endorse his own private judgment about a point of faith and of morals as a 
service due to him in consideration of his merits. Henry’s conscience in this 
matter—supposing him still to be a Catholic—is not a genuine conscience ; 
for it is not prepared to submit to the rule of what it acknowledges to be its 
authority but, from the first, it is seeking to bend that authority to its own 
requirements. The king’s mentality is, from the beginning, shifty ; the 
contradiction within is very evident; and, as one might expect, extraordinary 
changes begin to appear in his argumentation. At first he declares that it is 
meditation on the text of Leviticus, and on the fact of so many infant deaths 
and miscarriages, 1 that has suggested there is something wrong with the 
marriage and that has set him to scrutinise the phrases of the dispensation 
that authorised it. Later, Henry abandons the idea that the dispensation 
is invalid because of legal flaws in it; it is invalid, he now says, no matter 
how perfectly it is drawn—for the simple reason that to grant such a 
dispensation is beyond the pope’s power. It is tliis which now becomes the 
principle of his case ; and it is in order to prove this, viz., that the pope’s 
act was ultra vires , that the text of Leviticus is now brought in. The first 
position is that infant deaths prove Henry’s marriage one of the kind forbidden 
in Leviticus, and still forbidden by that law—i.e. the divinely imposed 
sanction still works. Next, the Leviticus law itself—all question of the 
deaths apart—proves that the pope cannot have the power in this matter 
which he claims. 

Surely Henry’s real grievance is that he has to submit his views about his 
marriage to a judgment other than his own ? “ What is God’s law in this 

matter ? ” For a Catholic it is the very reason of the Church of Christ’s 
being, that it provides sure authoritative guidance in questions of this sort. 
Henry, however, decides the question for himself, and then determines that 

1 A different thing from the sanction in the text—" they shall be without children ” ; 
Henry, in 1526, had a ten year old daughter. As to the suggestion, the king’s argument, 
that he is unique among reigning monarchs by reason of these nursery tragedies, cf. Mattingly, 
109 : " Among the royalty and aristocracy, it has been estimated, of every five children born 
alive at least two failed to live out their first year, and at least one more died before reaching 
maturity. ” Was Henry’s own misfortune so much more notable than that of others in his 
family that it was—truly—likely to set him meditating on Leviticus ? Of the eight children 
of his own father only four survived infancy—one of them, Arthur, to die at fifteen ; of the 
ten children of his wife’s mother, Isabella, five were stillborn, or died as babies, and of the 
other five, two died in early youth ; of the six children of Henry’s own sister Margaret only 
one lived. Henry’s father—Henry VII—was the only child of a woman who was, yet, three 
times married before she was forty. Against Henry’s statement that the deaths of his children 
were the fulfilment of the penalty enacted in Leviticus, and proof that his union with Catherine 
was no marriage, there might immediately have been urged, in complete and final disproof 
of any argument it could hold, the experience of his own near kinsman Emmanuel of Portugal. 
This was the king in whose favour the first of all these dispensations from the impediment 
of affinity in the first degree had been granted : Henry’s case was the second or third. 
Emmanuel’s first and second wives were Catherine of Aragon's sisters. But no such train of 
misfortunes followed on Emmanuel’s marriage with his sister-in-law. He had three sons 
by her who all lived to manhood, two to produce families of their own and two to succeed 
him as king—one of these, John III (1521-1557), was actually reigning when Henry began 
the divorce suit, Henry’s own nephew by marriage, living proof of the nonsense of the 
argument that justified his alleged scruples. 


11 
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the Church of Christ shall ratify what he has decided ; in fact—i.e. 
objectively speaking—the king is a heretic already. 

The first scheme thought of, in order to ensure the desired decision, was 
that Wolsey, as legate, should judge the case here in England ; and, with his 
customary business promptitude, the cardinal had the case ready, and the 
court, by April 18, 1527. But the court, it is interesting to observe, did not 
sit to hear any petition from the king. Henry avoided the role of actively 
inaugurating the unpleasant matter ; he did not, curious to relate, appear 
before the legate as the anxious petitioner, driven desperate by a tormented 
conscience—the role in which he would, six months later, present himself 
to the pope, and which role, once adopted, he would never again lay down ; 
he did not tell now that tale of his biblical meditations which he would have 
ready for Casale by December next, and for his nobles by November twelve 
months ; the king’s soon to be famous scruples—his great, universal- 
justifying, all-explanatory motive—do not appear in the matter. Henry 
preferred the role of a defendant, answering the legate’s charge that he was 
living in open sin with the widow of his dead brother. Henry is the accused ; 
and Catherine, having no locus standi in such proceedings, need be told nothing 
about the matter until judgment is given 1 and the broken-hearted king 
comes to make his farewells—at the bidding of the Church. The king’s 
reply to the charge was that he was married to Catherine ; and, as proof of 
the marriage, he put in the pope’s dispensation. The next stage would have 
been a judgment of the court whether that dispensation was genuine and, if 
so, whether it was sufficient for its purpose. But the court adjourned before 
this stage was reached ; and it never sat again. 

The strangest events, in fact, had been taking place in Rome while Wolsey 
and Warham were guiding the suit through the first intricacies of the canon 
law process. On May 6,1527, the mutinous soldiers—Spaniards and Germans 
—of Charles V’s badly paid Italian armies had captured the city of Rome, 
and for four weeks the wealthiest and most splendid city in Europe, the 
capital of the Renaissance in the very fullness of its glory, was given over to 
loot and murder and sacrilege of every kind. Nearly a quarter of its 
population was killed. Cardinals and bishops were taken by the score as 
hostages, the pope only saved himself by a hasty flight into S. Angelo, and 
in the Vatican the German soldiers held a mock conclave and elected Luther 
pope. The fury wore itself out, of course, 1 but the army maintained its hold 
on Rome, and the pope remained a close prisoner for the next seven months. 

Before such a crisis, Wolsey changed his plan. The liberty of the Church, 
it could be argued, was now really in danger, and the legate proposed to 
arrange with the cardinals of France that the pope should, for the period 
during which he was captive, delegate all his powers to some non-imperialist 

1 The queen learnt what was afoot on May 18, through a private message from the Spanish 
ambassador in London. From Henry she heard nothing until nearly a month later still. 

* Cf., for a good account of the sack, Pastor, IX, 388-423. 
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cardinal. Wolsey himself would be that delegate, 1 and exercising such powers 
he would then give his king’s conscience the relief it craved. In the most 
magnificent pageant of his life, Wolsey crossed over to France, as the king’s 
lieutenant, to devise a league against the emperor, to secure his own new role 
as vice-pope, and to discuss with the King of France his own king’s “ great 
matter ”. And to Henry he wrote, on July 29, 1527, that the papal sanction 
would be needed ultimately before he could separate from the queen and 
marry again ; the simple scheme already devised, of a trial before Wolsey 
in England, would not suffice. 2 

It was while the cardinal was still in France that a new, and shattering, 
revelation was made to him—of the king’s real aim. Henry was sending to 
Italy his secretary, Dr. William Knight, with a message of sympathy for 
the pope and a commission to put the king’s matter before him, and to ask 
whether Henry could not be licensed to have two wives simultaneously ; 
he was to ask, also, for a dispensation so that the king—supposing the marriage 
with Catherine was found to be void—might lawfully marry a woman related 
to him in the very way that Catherine had been related at the moment when, 
eighteen years before, she became his wife. 3 Henry was, then, proposing to 
contract a second “ Leviticus-forbidden ” marriage ; and he was invoking 
the papal power of dispensation to enable him to do so. What Julius II 
had been asked to do in 1503, Clement VII was now asked to do in 1527— 
with certain special refinements that throw floods of light on the mentality 
of the petitioner. Henry’s letter to the pope, in fact, envisages every obstacle 
there may be to his marrying the particular woman he now wants ; and he 
invokes the papal power to remove them all. First of all, there is the 
possibility (to be raised in later years, by Henry himself, when he was seeking 
to rid himself of the woman) that she was already solemnly contracted to 
another. Secondly, there is the undoubted impediment arising through 
Henry’s previous relations with the woman’s sister ; and the petition here 
contains also an express acknowledgment of the pope’s power to dispense the 
impediment between a man and his deceased brother’s wife. Thirdly, with 
an even more striking acknowledgment of the papal power in this particular 
matter, Henry, having asked a licence to marry anyone thus intimately 
related to him (despite the impediment set up by this relationship) actually 
asks that marriage with the one and only person who has ever been related 
to him in this way without sin on his part, be excluded from the licence— 
the impediment is to be removed so that he may marry the woman to whom 
his adultery has related him, and yet maintained so that he may still be 

1 Cf. the reference to this scheme in a dispatch from Cardinal Giovanni Salviati, papal 
legate to the French court, to the nuncio in Spain, Baldassare Castiglione, Sept, io, 1527. 
“ This most reverend lord of York . . . has the idea of being legate in England and France 
and, so to say, pope, and these people here are agreeing, because of their necessities. Your 
lordship will see to what a state our affairs have come.*’ Ehses, p. 248. 

* From Abbeville. The pope’s consent will be necessary, says Wolsey to the king, in case 
the queen should refuse to recognise his jurisdiction. L.P., IV, pt. 2, no 3311. 

# So much for the king’s, later, tale about the scruples arising from Leviticus xx. For 
the full text of the dispensation sought (and granted Dec. 23, 1527), cf. Ehses, pp. 14-16 
T.-D., I, 357-359, Pocock, Records , I, 22-27. 
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debarred from marrying Catherine ; should Catherine, after an adverse 
judgment, plead that in decency Henry ought now to get a flawless 
dispensation, and marry her properly this time, the king can point to the 
fact that the pope has expressly said that this is just what he must not do. 1 

Knight, ostensibly going to Rome to condole with the pope on the horrors 
of the sack, was bidden to seek out Wolsey in France and to get from him 
practical advice about whom to see in Rome, letters of introduction and so 
forth ; and now it was that the cardinal discovered that the king wished to 
be free from Catherine in order to marry one of her ladies, Anne Boleyn : 
for she it was whom the phrases of the petition Knight was taking to Rome 
described, she was the woman related truly to the king exactly as Catherine 
was considered related, by affinity in the first degree ; but not by an affinity 
arising from the intercourse of marriage : the fact was that Anne’s elder 
sister, Mary, had already been Henry’s mistress. Henry was, then, wanting 
to marry a girl barely twenty years of age, twenty-two years younger than his 
wife, sixteen years younger than himself, a fetching nobody 2 who came of 
a clan bitterly hostile to the cardinal. 

Knight passed on to Rome and Wolsey returned to England, his first 
enthusiasm wholly destroyed for this divorce that was to have removed from 
the court a queen who loathed him for his worldliness and his evil influence 
upon the king and set in her place, it might be, a French princess, cementing 
the new foreign policy and ensuring the cardinal a new long lease of power. 

The two years between Wolsey’s return from France in 1527, and his 
fall from power in 1529, are filled with the business of the divorce. It is a 
complicated but fascinating story as we read it in the correspondence of the 
various envoys employed upon it. It is the story of Henry repeatedly asking 
the impossible—namely that there should be no real trial of the suit, that the 
pope should certify him of a decision in his favour—and of his being told, 

1 Here are the relevant texts of the petition : my italics mark the points referred to : “ et 
in eventum declarationis nullitatis matrimonii huiusmodi tecum dispensari, ut cum quacumque 
alia muliere, etiamsi talis sit, quae alias cum alio matrimonium contraxerit, dummodo illud 
carnali copula non consummaverit, etiam si tibi alias secundo vel remotiori consanguinitatis, 
aut primo affinitatis gradu ex quocumquc licito seu illicito coitu coniuncta, dummodo relicta dicti 
fratris tui non fuerit . . . matrimonium licite contrahere . . . possis. Quare, etc., etc.” 
The dispensation is granted “ Non obstantihus prohibitionibus iuris divini ... in contrarium 
editis , quibus in quantum auctoritas apostolica se extendit, illis alias in suo robore remansuris, 
quoad hoc specialiter et expresse derogamus.” The opening words of this last quoted clause 
are interesting as showing how ready Henry was in 1527 to recognise, when it worked in 
agreement with him, what he immediately denounced as usurpation and blasphemy once it 
worked to set a limit to his desires. 

* By her mother Anne was, it is true, the granddaughter of the Duke of Norfolk who had 
been the victor at Flodden, fourteen years before. The origin of the Boleyn importance 
was commercial wealth. Anne’s father’s grandfather was Mayor of London in 1457 and 
knighted. His son, William Boleyn, also knighted, married a daughter of the Earl of Ormond. 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, who was Anne’s father, was their son. He had been a minor personage 
in the court of Henry VIII for years, and had served on various embassies to France and to 
Spain. His first real promotion had come to him very recently indeed, on June 16, 1525, 
when Henry created him Viscount Rochford—because Henry had then begun to be affected 
by his daughter’s charms (so Gairdner in D.N.B., Thomas Boleyn). In 1527 Rochford was 
a man of fifty. 
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repeatedly, that what he asks is impossible ; and of Henry ever more urgently, 
ever more menacingly, renewing his demands and, as he renews them, 
declaring that he asks no more than what has been promised him ; and that 
no more has been promised him than what he has a right to expect. 

It is also the story of a pope so weak and vacillating that he could never, 
in all his life, be neutral in any quarrel but must intervene to be the friend of 
both sides, bound to each by solemn secret engagements which, at the same 
time, made him necessarily the foe of each. 1 Judas non dormit, an English 
ambassador at Rome had written of Clement, years before the divorce arose. 

Clement VII—Giulio de’Medici—like his cousin and predecessor Leo X, 
was, through the whole of his pontificate, blown all over the sky by the 
contrary winds of Habsburg and Valois policies. Of both popes it could be 
said that they steered by double compasses ; 2 and their habitual duplicity 
in politics was only matched by the incompetence of their practical judgment. 
Time and again they changed sides—just as the side they deserted was about 
to win. The Holy See was thus at the mercy of France after Marignano, 
in 1515, and at the mercy of Spain after Pavia, in 1525. 

Pope Clement’s own troubles had perhaps begun even before he was 
born—on that terrible Sunday morning in 1478 when the news was brought 
to his mother that the man pledged to marry her, Giuliano de’Medici, had 
been murdered in the cathedral of Florence during mass by bravos in the 
pay of the kinsmen of the reigning pope. Giuliano’s brother—the father of 
the future Leo X—had got off with a few wounds. He brought up the two 
popes-to-be as brothers, and Giuliano’s son grew up to be “ a great noble 
and an expert politician ”. He was still only a layman, thirty-five years of age, 
when Leo X, immediately after his election, made him Archbishop of 
Florence, and in that office he showed himself, what he continued to be as 
pope, a hard worker, with business-like habits, temperate in his way of 
life, and a strict observer of the Church fasts, “ but he only said Mass on 
great festivals ”. 3 In matters of justice, especially, he had as pope a good 
reputation. 4 But from the moment of his election to the papacy, at the age 
of forty-five, he began to exemplify the terrible saying of Tacitus, consensu 
omnium capax nisi imperasset. 

The trouble was simple enough. First, an utter inability to give a firm 
decision: “ Always a procrastinator ... he could neither come to a 
decision at the right moment nor, having done so, put it resolutely into 
execution.” 6 Then an inability so to speak as to carry the conviction, with 

1 “ A most worthy pope ”, said Henry to Campeggio, “ but this way he had of binding 
himself first to one side and then to the other, and of never being truly and sincerely neutral 
was not pleasing”; Campeggio to the Secretary of State, Oct. 26, 1528, in Ehses, p. 55. 
This, at any rate, is fair comment. 

* Muratori’s saying about Leo X. Pastor (IX, 248, 250) notes Clement as “ far superior 
to Leo X in caution and acumen ”, and also as free from his cousin’s scandalous levity. 

8 Pastor, ibid., 249. 

4 " In the Segnatura he would do nothing to the prejudice of others ” ; so the Venetian 
ambassador, Foscari, quoted Pastor, ibid., 250. 

6 Ibid., 252. Contarini, the Venetian ambassador, destined as a cardinal to play, with 
Pole, so important a role in the opening years of the Counter-Reformation, speaks of Clement 
VII as slow to decide because lacking in courage. Ibid. , 250. Stephen Gardiner was to say 
much the same, cf. infra, p. 175, n. 3. 
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men of experience, that he spoke truly. “ The pope is the most secretive 
man in the world,” the Spaniard Loaysa, Master General of the Dominicans, 
wrote to his sovereign Charles V, “ I have never spoken with one whose 
sayings were so hard to decipher.” 1 * * And beneath it all, said another 
diplomatist who knew him, the pope was cold-hearted.* 

When Henry VIII’s envoy, Dr. Knight, found Clement in November 
1527 the pope was in a parlous condition indeed, the prisoner of the 
emperor’s soldiers, utterly cowed by his terrible experiences, half hysterical 
at threats of pressure, and weeping easily; ready to meet offers of help, or to 
acknowledge past good will, with effusive generalities about favours to come, 
but irresolute and, from his personal ignorance of such matters as the canon 
law, 8 ultimately in the hands of his technical experts in all that related to 
Henry’s requests. 

Henry was now to make demands that could not, in the nature of things, 
be granted, and the pope to make promises to Henry that no pope could keep, 
and that no pope therefore should have made ; and Clement VII made the 
promises, not as intending to keep them, but with the conviction that the 
circumstances would never arise in which he would be called upon to keep 
them. He promises Henry to do for him all that lies in the plenitude of the 
papal power—a dangerously vague generality which may mean everything or 
nothing 4 —and that he will commit the whole of this power to the legates 
named to examine and judge the case. He gives the legates power— 
apparently—to decide the case by an irrevocable sentence, and he pledges 
himself to Henry, in writing, to confirm whatever the legates decide and not 
to revoke it, nor to hear an appeal from it; 5 and then, lest the moment 
arrive when a sentence in Henry’s favour might (and must) provoke an 
appeal from the queen, which, as pope, he would have no choice but to 
consider, no matter what he had promised, the pope does his best to ensure 
that no sentence shall ever be given. The legates are to put a drag on the case, 
and not to give a sentence without first consulting him 6 * —so his letters to 

1 Pastor, ibid., 248, n. : Loaysa was later created cardinal by Clement himself. 

* Soriano, quoted, Pastor, ibid., 252. 

8 Cf. his own explicit declaration, infra , p. 175, n. 3, confirmed (alas) by his whole action in 
the next few months. 

4 Cf. Campeggio’s vivid account of the violent dispute about its meaning between Henry, 
Wolsey and Campeggio's secretaries at Windsor on May 19, 1529, in Ehses, pp. 89-92. 

5 Clement's promise, July 23, 1528, is in Ehses, pp. 30-31, Pocock-Bumet, VI, p. 26. 

6 Cf. Campeggio to the pope's secretary, Salviati, Sept. 16, 1528, from Paris (in Ehses, 
p. 40) “ as to this business of mine, that I should go slowly about it, I have done this, and, 
as far as it will be lawful, I still do so for the reason you write, of not scandalising, etc. ..." 
(. . . quanto alia negoziazion mia , ch'io vada adagio , io l’ho fatto et quanto mi sark licito, lo 
far6 per la cagion ch'ella scrive, de non scandalizare , etc.). The legate saw difficulties ahead 
if he followed the instructions he had received, 4< I do not see, supposing the king cannot 
be got from his opinion, how, without scandal, we can delay what, by our commission, we 
have to proceed with and try, and it will easily seem to them that I have been sent to gull 
them and they may be furious about it " ; ibid., 41. (Io non vedo in caso ch'el re non si 
potesse rimovere della opinione, come senza scandalizar possa differire, che per virtu della 
commissione non s'habbi a procedere et far el processo , et fadlmente gli parerebbe , ch'io fussi 

mandato per ucellarli et potrebbono sdegnarst) ;—and Your Lordship knows how much that 

will matter. But perhaps the pope only means delay the sentence ? Cf. also (ibid., p. 258) 
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them; or without giving him notice of this—so his explanation to Henry’s 
envoys, when they protest against the secret instructions to the legates. 

Given such a spirit at Rome it was inevitable that in the course of the 
two years of negotiation an infinity of bad feeling should be generated— 
quite apart from what must come of Henry’s own ill will once obstacles 
barred the way of the man who had never in his life been crossed. 

And here it needs to be explained that, when the case first began, in the 
spring of 1527, the king, on the only documents then known, to him and to 
everyone else, had at least the appearance of a fighting chance. The 
dispensation, for example, that allowed his marriage with Catherine, had, by 
its own evidence, been granted for the avoidance of certain stated national 
and international evils, and for the promotion of certain stated advantages of 
the same kind. The question of fact could be raised—had those stated evils 
and advantages been realities, or were they mere rhetoric, ingenious phrases 
to coax the dispensation from the pope ? And, supposing them to be no more 
than this, there was a question of law—how far did the value of the 
dispensation depend on the truth of what it stated to be the causes that had 
moved the pope to grant it ? And there was the possibility of raising a 
discussion that went still deeper. This related to the old controversy whether 
the pope had the power to grant such dispensations at all, 1 however grave 
the reasons brought forward—a controversy that was old, and yet not so old. 
The dispensation of 1503 had, in fact, been a great novelty. 2 Catherine 
had undoubtedly been married to Henry’s brother Arthur ; and, at the time 
when Henry was born, it was still a common opinion with canonists that to 
dispense from such a degree of affinity was beyond the pope’s powers. 3 
By the time that Julius II was approached to dispense for Catherine’s marriage 


Salviati, the nuncio at Paris, to the same Sept. 15 : he has strengthened Campeggio as he 
passed through Paris, “ to the effect that he should will to go slowly and, once he is there, 
to make the case drag on as long as possible ; and I found his right reverend lordship of the 
same opinion, especially since Madame [i.e. Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis I and 
regent of France during his captivity] has said to him that, if the English marriage is dis¬ 
solved, that king will so greatly offend the emperor that all means of negotiating a peace 
will be at an end.” (che vogli andare adagio et quando sar 4 14 , metter la cosa piu in longo, 
che b possibile ; et truovo Sua Signoria Rma del medesimo animo praesertim havendoli 
detto Madama nel ragionare, che, se il matrimonio d’Inghilterra si risolve, quel re offender^ 
tanto Plmperatore, che non potr& esser mezzo di trattar la pace.) Passages in italics are 
ciphered in the original. 

1 I.e. from the impediment arising from the relationship of affinity in the collateral line in 
the first degree. 

* “ I never heard it that any Christian man did it, but myself”, Henry to the Speaker, 
April 30, 1532 (HalPs Chronicle, II, p. 209, quoted K.P., II, 183). 

8 “ Until the fifteenth century we hear of no dispensations in the first or second degree of 
affinity. Marriages within these degrees were regarded as prohibited by divine Jaw ” (G. H. 
Joyce, S.J., Christian Marriage : An Historical and Doctrinal Study , London, 1933, p. 542)— 
although a consultation of canonists and theologians during the last stages of the Council of 
Constance (1417-1418) advised Martin V that it was within his power to grant such a 
dispensation (ibid., 525). But some twenty or thirty years later the same dispensation was 
refused to no less a person than the Dauphin, and the reason stated by the judge in the case, 
the celebrated Turrecremata, was that the pope had no power to dispense. Ibid., 525, 622. 
(In the 1948 edition, pp. 544, 527 and 632.) 
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with Henry, this controversy among the canonists the popes had themselves 
decided—by granting the dispensation. 1 

The theologians seem to have understood immediately all that this 
decision implied. One extremely interesting piece of evidence about this, 
hitherto unnoticed (I think), is to be found in the Commentary on the Sumtna 
Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas composed about this time by the Master- 
General of the Dominicans, Thomas de Vio, commonly called Cajetan. 
The Secunda-Secundae volume, in which occurs the passage to be quoted, 
was completed February 26, 1517. 2 And here, ten years before the English 
king begins to develop his case against the validity of his marriage, we can 
observe a professional theologian at work, studying the marriage, without 
any other pre-occupation than the nature of what is before him, namely the 
phenomenon of these new dispensations. This is, of course, quite a different 
kind of study from what will go on during that “ consultation of the 
universities ” which the English king will organise, thirteen years later, in 
support of his views against the marriage. At the moment when Cajetan is 
noticing the marriage of Henry VIII and Catherine of Aragon its validity 
has not been questioned. 3 And to Cajetan, interest in the marriage itself is 
purely secondary—a fact which lends weight to what he has to say. 

What Cajetan is interested in is the worth of certain objections, made 
against the teaching of St. Thomas, that the wickedness of incest is the same 
kind of wickedness whether the guilty parties be related by blood or by 
marriage only. The criticism of St. Thomas on this point has gone very 
deep, as Cajetan’s lengthy exposition and defence show, and ultimately it 
involves the question of marriages “ within the forbidden degrees ” of 
kindred—for if these are not marriages, what else are they but incest ? 

So it is that Cajetan 4 comes to discuss the point whether, outside the 
case of parent and child, there exists any relationship such that sexual inter¬ 
course between those so related is against the natural law, so that by no 
human dispensation can it be lawful : 6 the very point is raised about which, 
in another twelve years or so, Henry VIII will be throwing his whole kingdom 
into a tumult. Were there any such relationships, the Master-General goes 
on to say, it would follow that, for no necessity, could there ever be a marriage 
between such individuals, for, he says, no necessity makes it lawful to violate 
the natural law, unless a command to the contrary from Him who is the 

1 Alexander VI, in 1500, for the marriage of the king of Portugal, Emmanuel, with 
Mary, the sister of his deceased wife. 

* It was published at Venice, Aug. 20, 1518. Cajetan had, meanwhile, been created 
cardinal ; and July 1518 found him in Germany as Leo X’s legate, before whom (Oct. 12) 
Luther appeared to give an account of himself. The references which follow are to the 
commentary as printed in Vol. 10 of the Opera Omnia of St. Thomas, Rome, 1899, pp. 
238-242 ; Cajetan is discussing 2a-2ae, q. 154, art, 9; Utrum incestus sit species determinata 
luxuriae ? 

8 The theory that already in 1514 Henry was considering a “ divorce ” will hardly hold 
the attention of students since Dr. Mattingly’s treatment of it ; cf. Catherine of Aragon, 
p. 127 and note 12, pp. 320-321. 

4 Op. cit ., p. 239, ad IV. 

6 An extra parentes et proles, concubitus sit contra ius naturale, ita quod nulla dispensatione 
humana possit esse licitus ? 
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author of that law. 1 Is it possible, in fact, outside the parent-child relationship, 
for people to be so related that marriage between them is an absolute 
impossibility ? 

Cajetan, in search of a rational principle by which to solve his problem, 2 
first suggests a distinction that will mark off the case of unions between 
parent and child from all other unions. In this particular case, he says, the 
unseemliness is inherent in the already existing relationship between the two : 
in all other cases the unseemliness does not so arise, but it arises from custom, 
or from law—human law or divine ; 3 and here Cajetan, with a reference to 
Aristotle, proposes his principle, namely :—That which is rendered seemly or 
unseemly from custom or from the advent of a law is not, of itself, repugnant 
to the natural law. 

We may seem very far, in all this, from the troubles of Henry VIII; 
and we are, still, a move or two away from his case. Cajetan is arguing a 
thesis in fundamental morality, not attacking Henry by anticipation, nor 
defending him—really, as must be evident, not concerned with Henry at all. 
But to the principle which he has just stated, Cajetan foresees a very grave 
possible objection—what about certain clear statements of Sacred Scripture ? 
What, for example, about the commands in Leviticus xviii, regarding the 
marriages between kinsmen, and between in-laws ? And so, by a curious 
irony, the very foundation of the English king’s case of 1527 comes to be 
discussed in a theological laboratory in 1517. Are not these commands, the 
objection runs, moral precepts—as is proved by the very words used ? 
and are not the moral precepts of the divine law part of the natural law— 
precepts so enduring that they are not to be dispensed by any human 
authority ? 4 

This might seem a final bar to the principle proposed—Cajetan answers 
the objection by citing current facts of Christian practice. The precepts of 
Leviticus xviii, he says, cannot be part of the natural law because from these 
precepts the popes have granted dispensations. That the popes have so 
acted proves conclusively that these precepts are not part of the natural 
law ; the papal dispensations prove that Leviticus xviii is no argument 
against the rational principle by which the Dominican would draw a 
distinction in kind between these two sets of unions. 

The popes have granted dispensations in such cases, Cajetan says ; and 
he gives three examples. The second is this, “ The present queen of England, 
too, had formerly consummated her marriage with him who was the brother 
of that king of England who is [now] her husband ”. Henry VIII’s marriage 

1 Si esset contra ius naturale sequeretur quod nulla necessitate potuisset unquam inter 
tales esse matrimonium : quia nulla necessitas facit licitam violationem iuris naturae nisi ab 
Auctore naturae aliter ordinetur. 

* Which problem—a question of the natural law—can, in the absence of a clear direction 
in Revelation, be solved only by the use of the natural reason. Here is a specimen of that 
Scholasticism—inconveniently reasonable, inconveniently definite, clear and searching— 
which the Reformers will soon be so contumeliously rejecting en bloc , unexamined. 

* Variatur circa hoc decentia vel indecentia secundum consuetudinem et legem humanam 
vel divinam. 

4 Indispensabilia sunt auctoritati humana. 
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is, then, so unusual—it is, in 1517, almost unique—that with the only others 
of its kind, it is cited in a contemporary theological text-book to support, as 
a novel argument, a theologian’s interpretation of a Scripture text. “ The* 
point is now settled ”, Cajetan has the air of saying; “ see what the popes 
have done in the last twenty years, or so The novelty of the dispensation— 
be it noted—does not strike him as a weakness in his case : the fact of it is 
conclusive. A theologian writing a new kind of text-book (the first indeed 
of its kind), a professional of the universities, bred in that world whose very 
life was controversy, one of the most finished controversialists of his day, 
Cajetan, in this work where on every page he is analysing and discussing 
and refuting the opinions of adversaries still living, is able to take for granted— 
where he yet must halt so frequently to offer minute and laborious proofs— 
the surely stupendously important principle that the pope’s decision to 
dispense in these cases proves that he has the power to do so ; Cajetan takes 
this for granted, and he takes for granted too that all his readers will take it 
for granted. 1 2 

And so he comes to his own conclusion, finding en route , as it were, what 
really interests us here, that the regulations in Leviticus xviii, which concern 
marriages such as he has mentioned, are not moral regulations absolutely 
speaking, but only moral regulations in a restricted sense. “And therefore 
to-day they are not binding except in so far as they have been taken up by 
the church.” 3 * * * * 8 

It needs to be borne in mind, nevertheless, that the dispensation granted 
to Henry VIII to marry Catherine of Aragon was only the second or third 
of its kind, and that the event had caused a certain amount of head-shaking 
among the lawyers. Among those who had not liked the thing, and who 
had said so in 1503, was the Archbishop of Canterbury, William Warham, 
who was to live long enough to marry Henry, by virtue of the dispensation, 
and then, many years later, to sit with Wolsey in judgment on the marriage. 

1 The first pope to grant such a dispensation (so Cajetan) was Alexander VI, his own 
contemporary of course. But it is interesting, with Cajetan, to note that the germ of this 

development goes back as far as Innocent III. It was this pope who declared that pagans 

converted to the faith who had already married women related to them by consanguinity or 
affinity in the second degree could continue in their marriages—despite Leviticus xviii. 12, 

13, a text of which, says Cajetan, Innocent III, a pope “ tarn excellentis praesertim scientiae ”, 

was certainly well aware. Op. cit. y p. 240. 

* The same assumption is evident in the reference to Innocent Ill's decretal. M Ex hoc 

enim manifeste sequitur ”, says Cajetan, stating merely the fact of the papal action, “ quod 
praecepta ilia tarn parum moralitatis habent . . .”. Op. cit. y p. 240. 

8 The full text of the passage in which reference is made to the marriage of the English 
king, op. ett,, p. 241, 2nd par., is as follows : “ In oppositum est quod Papa potest in his 
dispensare. Constat autem quod non potest in naturali iuri dispensare : quoniam Papa est 
subditus naturali iuri; et non est supra ipsum, ut possit illud tollere, aut mutare, sicut potest 
tollere aut mutare ius positivum. Et quod Papa possit, ex gestis Romanorum Pontificum 
patet. Nam modernus Rex Portugalliae duas sorores, quarum altera superest, successive 
uxores habuit, ita quod etiam cum prima consummaverat matrimonium. Modema quoque 
regina Angliae consummaverat prius matrimonium cum olim fratre istius regis Angliae sui 
mariti. Ferdinandus quoque Iunior [Cajetan’s own sovereign], Rex Siciliae citra Pharum, 
sororem fratris sui Ioannam, quae adhuc superest, in uxorem duxit, dispensante Alexandra VI. 
Haec autem constat esse in divina lege prohibits, in dicto capitulo.” 
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Also, the argument about the defects in the bull of dispensation was, prima 
fade , substantial enough to bring from Clement VII those first hasty 
declarations, about the justice of Henry’s cause and his own willingness to 
aid the king and to satisfy his desires, which were one principal cause of the 
later bitterness. 

This argumentation of Cajetan—where the fact of the papal action is 
taken as deciding the truth of the matter—anticipates exactly the reasoning 
of St. John Fisher’s answer to Wolsey, at the very first mention of the 
marriage case ten years later. And that agreement of all theologians to the 
principle that the papal action is thus decisive, which Cajetan in 1517 had 
taken for granted, the Bishop of Rochester explicitly states as a fact. His 
letter to Wolsey is the earliest in date of all the opinions that have come down 
to us given, during the marriage suit, on the question whether such marriages 
were forbidden absolutely by the divine law. The question was evidently 
put to the bishop as an abstract case, in May 1527, while the secret trial 
before Wolsey and Warham was in process. 1 Here is his reasoned opinion. 

“ Having now consulted all the mute teachers (as they say) whom I 
could get in my hands, and diligently sorted their opinions, and weighed their 
reasons, I find, just as I lately wrote to your lordship, that there is great 
divergence between them. Some assert that the matter in hand is prohibited 
by Divine law ; others, again, strongly maintain that it is in no way repugnant 
to Divine law. After weighing impartially over and over again the reasons 
on both sides, I think I perceive an easy reply to all the arguments of those 
who assert that it is prohibited by Divine law, but no easy reply to those of 
the other side. So that I am now thoroughly convinced that it can by no 
means be proved to be prohibited by any Divine law that is now in force, 
that a brother marry the wife of his brother deceased without children. 

“ If this is true, and I have no doubt that it is most certainly true, who 
can deny, considering the plenitude of power which Christ has conferred on 
the Sovereign Pontiff, that the pope may dispense, for some very grave reason, 
for such a marriage ? 

“ Even if I granted that the reasons on either side were evenly balanced, 
and that the difficulties on each side could be solved with equal ease, I should 
nevertheless be more inclined to give that power of dispensation to the 
Pontiff, for this reason that the theologians of both sides grant that it belongs 
to the plenitude of the pontifical office to interpret ambiguous places of 
Holy Scripture, having heard the judgment of theologians and jurists. 
Otherwise to no purpose Christ would have said : 4 Whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven \ 2 Now, as it is most evident that by their 

1 It was not until some five weeks later that Wolsey told him the story of Henry’s scruples. 

* Alongside the theologians, so unanimous on this point at least, the saint might of course 
have placed Henry VIII himself who, six years earlier, in 1521, had written: “The whole 
Church is subject, for Christ’s sake, to Christ’s only vicar the pope of Rome . . .[the Church] 
has from God . . . the discerning betwixt divine and human senses of scripture . . . betwixt 
divine institutions and the traditions of men . . . Christ’s care being that His Church may 
not err in any manner whatsoever.” Cf. infra , pp. 202-3, and the references there given. 
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very acts the Sovereign Pontiffs have more than once declared that it is 
lawful in the case mentioned to dispense in favour of the second brother, this 
alone would powerfully move me to give my assent, even if they alleged no 
reasons or proofs. From these premises, no scruple or hesitation remains in 
my mind about the matter. I wish your lordship long life and happiness.” 1 

In sum : the divine law forbidding these marriages is no longer in force ; 
for all the theologians agree that to interpret the ambiguities of Sacred 
Scripture is part of the pope’s office as pope, 2 and the pope has interpreted 
this particular ambiguity by granting dispensations for such marriages. 

This is not a history of the divorce—it is no more than an examination 
designed to discover what those elements were in the divorce suit that set 
Henry VIII irrevocably against the papacy. From this point of view the 
simplest way seems to be to consider what it really was that the king wanted 
the pope to do for him, what the objects were for which Henry sent a 
succession of five missions to Rome in two years, and what the mind in 
which he sent them ; as well as what those missions in fact achieved. 

The first was that expedition of William Knight in the autumn of 1527 
already mentioned. Wolsey, when Knight met him in France, cut out from 
the king’s petition the query about a legalised bigamy ; he left untouched the 
request for a dispensation that would allow the king to marry Anne ; and 
he sent on, shortly afterwards, a demand for powers for himself, or another, 
to try the case and to decide it definitely. Knight, in the December of that 
same year, had several interviews with Clement, who had now escaped from 
Rome 8 , in the ruined castle at Orvieto which was his refuge. The pope 
made no difficulty about the dispensation that would enable Henry to marry 
Anne 4 if once the existing marriage were declared null; and he also granted, 

1 The letter, undated, was sent on by Wolsey to the king, June 2, 1527. What is here 
printed is not “ a literal translation ” (so Bridgett, Fisher , 150) but the precis from L.P., 
IV, 3148, For the Latin original, cf. Pocock, Records , I, 9-10 ; also supra, p. xv, no. 15. 

* This argument, common to Henry VIII and to St. John Fisher and to Cajetan, is 
similarly stated by St. Thomas (2a-2ae, q. 1, a. 10). “ It is part of the authority of the pope, 
to whom the greater and more difficult problems of the Church are referred, to determine 
judicially (sententialiter determinare) those things which are of faith, so that these may be 
held by all with a faith which is unshaken . . . [The needed unity of faith throughout the 
whole Church] cannot be preserved unless differences about what is to be believed are 
settled by him who is the ruler of the whole church, so that his decision ( ut sic cius sententia) 
may in this way be held by the whole church.” Cajetan’s comment is worth transcribing— 
with which Henry, if he saw the newly published commentary, would then have agreed 
“ ... as pope, judging and defining what is to be held by the church about the faith (1 quid 
tenendum ah Ecclesia sit dc fide) he canot err ”. Opera Omnia S. Thomae Aq., Rome, 1895, 
T. VIII, p. 25 (ad V). It was not mere abuse when Luther called the king, in 1522, “ a 
Thomist swine ”. 

8 On Dec. 8, 1527. 

4 Text in T.-D., 1 , 357 " 359 » Ehses, pp. 14-16, Pocock, Records, 1 ,22-27. The dispensation 
is dated Dec. 23,1527. Casale, sending the news to England, describes the pope’s fearfulness 
of Charles V*s reaction to this transaction. Clement, weeping, said it would be his ruin, for 
he was living at the mercy of the emperor, who holds all the state ... his sole hope of life 
was from the emperor . . . and it would now be said that the pope has done this from hatred 
of the emperor ... in all things Wolsey might dispose of His Holiness and the papacy as if 
he were pope himself. Dec. 31, 1527, L.P., IV, pt. 2, no. 3715. There is a similar account 
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it seems, all the powers that Wolsey asked. But here the pope’s expert 
advisers intervened. 

This was just what Wolsey had hoped to guard against. In his long 
letter of December 5, 1527 to Casale—the first official news of the business 
to that ambassador, and the foundation instruction of the coming long 
campaign—the cardinal declares that once the pope sees the insufficiency of 
his predecessor’s dispensation (i.e. the bull of Julius II) he ought to offer, 
unsolicited, some relief for the king’s conscience. Casale is to ask that the 
pope “ without disclosing the affair to anyone ” 1 should send Wolsey 
faculties to summon whom he pleased as colleagues and decide the question 
finally whether that bull of dispensation was sufficient. To forestall any 
plea from the pope that he cannot draw up bulls without the aid of his trained 
professional canonists, Wolsey encloses a draft which is all sufficient for the 
purpose—the pope need do no more than sign this and seal it. Should the 
pope, however, refuse to sign it without consulting others, Casale is to show 
him all the dangers of this course, e.g. the news of what is toward will leak 
out and reach the emperor, and what will the pope do then ? Should all 
this fail to move the pope, Casale must find out who it is that will be consulted 
and bribe him heavily to persuade the pope to sign as requested. It would 
be pleasant if this letter could be described as the peak of Wolsey’s 
impudence. 2 

Wolsey is nothing if not thorough. For secrecy’s sake Casale is to go 
to the pope disguised, and as though the envoy of some other power, on 
business from, say, the Duke of Ferrara ; he is to make sure that no third 
party is present at his audience, and in order to attain this he is not to hesitate 
about the amount of the bribes demanded—a credit for 10,000 ducats lies 
at Venice at his disposal for such purposes. And in the very letter that sets 
out these infamies with such an everyday air, Wolsey has the face to say, 
that to any objection that he would not be an impartial judge, it is enough 
to reply, “ Since I am a cardinal and legate a latere of the Holy See, the 
honour of the pope and the integrity of his conscience can come to no harm 
in my hands No summary can do justice to this masterpiece of ecclesiastical 
villainy. 

It is so bad that it even shocked the officials of the Roman Curia, even 
the hardened Lorenzo Pucci, who, reading the draft sent by Wolsey for 
Clement’s signature, declared that, as it stood, it would disgrace the pope, 

of the scene in Knight's letter to the king of Jan. 1,1528 in Pocock-Burnet, IV, p. 36. Clement 
says he does not mind risking the emperor’s enmity to do Henry the favour which gratitude 
calls for, but he is extremely anxious that his act shall not seem the outcome of hatred for 
Charles. 

1 “ nemini rem aperiens . . . secretiori et validiori quo fieri possit modo, . . . secreto 
modo ipsa concedens, neminem de ea re, ut dictum est participum faciens . . These 
warnings are repeated time and again ; secrecy is of the essence of the affair. For another 
instance cf. Henry's instructions (Jan. 1528) for his proctor in the Roman curia, Staphileo, 
who is to explain to the pope that Henry expects he will grant the petitions and not inform 
many people of them, lest the objections of the contrary party prove a hindrance. L.P., 
ib. t 3767, also Pocock, Records , I, p. 45. 

* The letter, noted in L.P., IV, pt. 2, no. 3641, is printed in full in Pocock, II, 19-33. 
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the king and the cardinal too* A few deft amendments made it more seemly— 
and destroyed all that Wolsey had schemed for. Knight did not grasp this, 1 
and returned home satisfied (January 1528). 

If the bull which Wolsey had had drawn up in London, and hoped that 
Clement would sign without consulting any adviser, contained anything like 
what was contained in the draft printed in Pocock’s edition of Burnet, 2 
Pucci’s comment was all too mild. 

This masterpiece of legal rascality begins by lauding Henry to the skies 
for his devotion to the Holy See, and it lavishes praise upon Wolsey too. 
It then appoints Wolsey and another cardinal as judges in the case, either 
having the power to give judgment alone should the other be unable or 
unwilling. What they are to consider— summarie et de piano , sine strepitu et 
figura iudicii —is how far Henry’s allegation is true that the several reasons 
alleged in the bull of dispensation had no foundation in fact. If they find 
the allegation true, the cardinals—so this proposed bull instructs them—are 
to give judgment in Henry’s favour, declare the marriage void, and command 
the king and queen to separate, declaring the daughter of the marriage 
legitimate because of the good faith of the parents at the time she was born. 
Whatever the judgment of the two cardinals, the pope promises to consider 
it as final and valid, and to confirm it in the most efficacious way and that 
he will in no way revoke it. The draft, in other words, sets out the suit as 
Henry’s case demands ; it limits the judges to the consideration of the points 
Henry raises ; it strongly hints what sentence they must give, leaves it in 
the power of Wolsey alone to give that sentence, and promises in advance to 
ratify whatever Wolsey chooses to do. 

This it is that Henry is really after, all the time from December 1527; 
and to obtain it he, henceforward, strains every nerve—a fake trial behind all 
possible pomp of legal ceremony and form ; the judges chosen by himself; 
with the issues, the law, and the sentence, decided before the trial opens, and 
decided, of course, in his favour. It is this which the pope can never be 

1 Cf. his letter of Jan. 1, 1528 to Wolsey, in Pocock-Burnet, IV, 34-36. Here he tells 
how, with Casale, he carried out the instructions sent on Dec. 5 and just described. The 
pope, as Wolsey had half feared, said that “ because he was not expert in making of 
commissions, he would consult ” Cardinal Pucci. And the ambassadors, following their 
instructions faithfully, waylaid the cardinal u and for the better obtaining of our desires, we 
promised to see unto him with a competent reward Then they shewed him the draft, and 
heard him make the comment quoted. Pucci gave them, in writing, his reasons for the 
changes he made in it; and the envoys, then, “ Considering his great experience, wisdom, 
learning, and the entire affection that he beareth unto the king and your grace ...” desired 
him to draft the commission himself, “ which he gladly did It was all, apparently, as easy 
as taking pennies from a child. And for this piece of double-crossing by request (“ Wherein 
the lord cardinal . . . hath taken great pain to pen ”, ibid., p. 39) “ We have given unto my 
lord Cardinal Sanctorum Quatuor 2,000 crowns, and unto the secretary 30 crowns ”. 
Should the remark about the hardened Lorenzo Pucci and his colleagues seem harsh, let the 
reader turn to the history of the curia, 1513-1534, as Pastor's sober pages relate it (Vols. 
7, 8, 9, 10 of the English translation)—or to Casale's account of the way out concocted by 
Pucci and Simonetta for Henry VIII, and explained to Casale by the pope himself, Jan. 13, 
1528, only a couple of weeks after the famous remark about Wolsey’s wicked draft; this 
letter is in Pocock-Burnet, IV, 41-43. 

* IV, 48-52. 
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brought to grant—and for failing to grant which a whole body of English 
opinion, in our own time, has never ceased to upbraid him. Even were it 
the fact that the pope only refused to grant it through fear of Charles V— 
and it is not the fact—it would surely remain true that what he refused to 
grant was a piece of unexampled wickedness. 

If the Curia, too, were satisfied that they had now seen the last of this 
troublesome matter where they could not please their ally England and yet 
not provoke the anger of their captor Charles V, they were soon undeceived. 
Wolsey had scarcely read the commission as amended by Pucci than he 
despatched a new embassy to the pope. The envoys, this time, were no 
veteran diplomats, but two young men from his own secretariat, ambitious 
and with careers to make, now about to prove themselves, despite their 
youth, very finished lawyers indeed, Edward Foxe and Stephen Gardiner. 
They were to wring from the pope the powers for the legates which Wolsey’s 
original draft had proposed ; and as Wolsey’s fellow legate for the trial 
they were to ask for one of the best canonists in the Curia, Lorenzo 
Campeggio. 1 Foxe was to return with the commission as soon as this was 
made out, and Gardiner to stay as escort for Campeggio. These instructions 
were dated February n, 1528; it was not until October 7 that Gardiner, 
with his prize in tow, returned to London. And even then, what Foxe had 
brought away a few months earlier was not what was wanted, nay needed, 
if Wolsey were to make assurance really sure. “ All we asked ”, say the two, 
writing of an audience with Clement, “ was confirmation beforehand ”— 
i.e. that the pope should promise, in the commission appointing the legates, 
to confirm whatever sentence they gave—should promise, that is to 
say, that he would ignore any appeals which Catherine might make against 
anything in their conduct of the case. 

Underlying all the arguments of Henry and his envoys—and indeed at 
times expressly stated—is the principle that the king’s cause being so 
manifestly just the pope cannot hesitate, but must decide in his favour. 2 
The pope—it is his initial folly, the source of most of the rest—says, time and 
again, that he agrees ; but that, since it is a question of law, he must depend 
on the advice of his legal experts. 3 With sighs and tears Clement explains 

1 Pucci, on reading Wolsey’s new decretal draft, commented to Gardiner and Foxe that 
" the sick man on consulting the physician did not himself prescribe the remedy ”. Cf. 
their letter to Wolsey of April 13, 1528, in L.P., IV, pt. 2, no 4167. 

* E.g. “ Causa quidem manifestior est quam disputatione egeat, et sanctior quam 
debeat in controversiam adduci ”—so Wolsey to Casale in Jan. 1528. Pocock-Burnet, 
IV, 59. 

• To Stephen Gardiner the pope said he was “ sorry and ashamed that he had no learning 
in the law himself, and feared his most trusted councillors would oppose whatever was done 
without their advice, even if it were right ” (Gardiner to Wolsey, Apr. 13, 1528, L.P., IV, 
pt. 2, no. 4167). For the pope’s own intelligence Gardiner had the highest respect. He 
u sees all that is spoken better and sooner than any other ”, he wrote in the same letter, " but 
no man is so slow to give an answer ”. Clement VII’s own ignorance of canon law was one 
cause of the muddle in which he so speedily found himself. Wolsey was, in this respect, 
little better equipped, Campeggio having, on one occasion, to quell a rising storm by a simple 
explanation of routine procedure. Cf. Ehses, 95. 
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continually that “ in a matter that involved the rights of a third party he 
could do nothing without their counsel ”. 

Foxe was back in London by May 3 with powers “ as good as can be 
devised, though not in all so open as could be wished. It is in effect all 
that can be wished, except the clauses of confirmation and revocation.” 
It was not good enough for Wolsey who, with a slightly different reasoning, 
returned to the business of extorting from Clement a decretal commission 
to be sent to him secretly, which the pope should draft and sign nullis arbitris 
seu consultoribus admissis . 1 When the public commission was made out to 
Campeggio on June 11 the desired powers were, however, still withheld, 
and Gardiner was lamenting that “ we could not prevail with the pope to 
express the commission in special terms ”. But Campeggio knew that 
Clement had now done more—he had granted all, but in a bull that was to 
be shown to none but Wolsey and Henry, that was never to be put into 
execution, but, once shown to them, was to be destroyed. 2 The pope had 
taken Wolsey at his word ; for the cardinal had repeatedly declared that the 
only reason he asked for such a grant was to prove to the king what influence 
he had with the pope. 3 

Gardiner knew nothing of all this—and Campeggio knew nothing of that 
other act of Clement, the written promise to Wolsey that he would not 
revoke the case to Rome. 4 This was dated July 23, 1528—just three days 
after the Imperial Ambassador had handed to the pope a petition from 
Catherine asking him to cancel all commissions granted to judge the case, 
and also an appeal from her to the pope’s own tribunal, for in England, the 
queen protested, she was not a free agent and could not defend her rights. 
Clement was now sinking indeed into the quagmire, and presently his letters 
began to follow Campeggio, “ not to pronounce sentence without express 
commission hence. ... If so great an injury be done to the Emperor, all 
hope is lost of universal peace, and the Church cannot escape utter ruin, as 
it is entirely in the power of the emperor’s servants. . . . Delay as much as 
possible. . . . Who knows ? God may put it into the king’s heart not to 
desire from the pope what cannot be granted without injustice, danger and 
scandal.” 

Catherine’s side of the case was at last, after more than a year, beginning 
to appear, and to make a stir—and it did so for reasons far more cogent than 

1 Wolsey to Casale, May 11, 1528. Pocock-Bumet, IV, 60. 

1 It was shown to them on Saturday, Oct. 24, 1528. Cf. Campeggio’s letter in Ehses, 
P* 54 - 

9 Campeggio, describing what happened, tells how Wolsey, after reading the bull (Henry 
being there also) declared, “ This is all we need to instruct our conscience ”. Campeggio 
had expected something like this, and so, in a conversation with Wolsey, he had said to him 
that the pope had sent this bull not because this was his opinion, but to help Wolsey, seeing 
how insistent he was about it (II che havendo io gik previsto, parlando con S.S. Rma. gli 
haveva detto, che N. Signore Vhaveva fatto expedite non per chi ita s entirety ma per aiuto di 
S.S. Rma. t vedendo la instantia che ne faceva ”). The phrase in italics is in cipher in the 
original. Campeggio to the Secretary of State, 26 Oct. 1528, in Ehses, p. 55. For Wolsey's 
statement why he needed the bull—sic mea apud dictam maiestatem augeatur auctoritas, 
etc.—see his letter to Casale of May ix, 1528 in Pocock-Bumet, IV, 60. 

4 Cf. supra , p. 166, n. 5. 
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the need of the pope to appease her nephew, the all-powerful emperor. Her 
case, it now appeared beyond doubt, was just in itself. Henry, from the be¬ 
ginning, had done his best to prevent any knowledge of the suit coming to the 
queen until it would be too late for her to oppose it effectively. 1 It had been 
by accident that she heard of the trial before Wolsey and Warham in the spring 
of 1527. But she then managed to appeal to her nephew the emperor, 
sending to Spain a confidential servant, Felipes. 8 Charles had, thereupon, 
written a most indignant personal letter to Henry ; and he had added a 
protestation about Catherine’s trouble to the commissions entrusted to the 
great Franciscan, Quinones, whom he was sending to Rome to apologise for 
the untimely disaster of the sack and to liberate the pope and cardinals. 3 
He demanded of Clement that the case should be judged by the pope and 
cardinals alone. 4 Meanwhile archives were searched in Spain for material 
to fight the queen’s case, and now, among the private papers of the long dead 
Dr. Pueblo who in 1503, as Spain’s ambassador to England, had negotiated 
the marriage of Henry and Catherine, there was found a second dispensation 
from Julius II, in the form of a brief; it was so drawn that it was not open 
to the criticisms levelled against the bull, 5 in which criticisms, so far, Henry’s 
whole case lay. A copy of the brief was sent to Catherine and she stored it 
against the day when it should be needed. 

To Rome also a copy of the brief was sent. There it was to make all the 
difference, and to destroy all possibility of any ingenious contrivance by which 
expert canonists—assuming as good, which many seem to have done, the 
king’s case against the bull—might satisfy Henry and present the emperor 
with an unassailable fait accompli. And the appearance of the brief threw 
all parties back to a more fundamental point than the niceties of canonical 
formalities. If the brief were genuine, Henry had no case but this that the 
pope, in granting the brief, had gone beyond his powers. 6 This last direful 
question was latent in Henry’s case from the beginning ; a direful question 
because it involved, ultimately, a point of faith. It was not a question that 
the king’s canonists had wanted to see raised. A sure instinct told them that 
once raised, a head-on collision with the papacy was unavoidable, and Wolsey, 
at the merest hint from Campeggio, dropped the matter, never to raise it 

1 " A surreptitious, conspiratorial attempt ”, says Mattingly (p. 182), “ to declare 
[Catherine’s] marriage null from the beginning, herself, consequently, no wife, and her 
daughter a bastard, an attempt launched without a word of prior warning or the slightest 
opportunity for her to enter her defence. The whole nature of the proceedings marked the 
case as prejudged and the court as hostile.” This is written of the trial in 1527 before Wolsey 
and Warham. It is equally true of the spirit in which, on Henry’s part, the whole vile 
business was executed. 

a The news came to Charles, at Valladolid, on July 29. Cf. for a vivid picture of this 
Mattingly, 184-186. 

8 It was on Aug. 23, 1527 that Henry’s ambassador at Valladolid—Dr. Edward Lee, the 
future Archbishop of York (1531-1544)—wrote that Charles now proposed to send Quinones 
instead of de Verrio (L.P., IV, pt. 2, 3376) ; and on Aug. 11 Wolsey wrote to Henry that by 
now the emperor was almost certainly aware Henry intended the divorce. Ibid., no. 3340. 

4 Ibid., no. 3312. July 29, 1527. 

* “ So ample that they allow no subterfuge without impugning the power of the pope ”, 
said Charles V to the English herald. L.P., IV, pt. 2, no. 3844. January 28, 1528. 

8 As Charles V realised. Cf. the last note. 
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again. 1 It was only after Campeggio’s arrival in London (October 1528) 
that Catherine produced her copy of the brief. 

Lorenzo Campeggio, fifty-five years of age and, despite the gout that now 
crippled him, still alert and mentally active, was one of the great legal 
celebrities of his day. He was the son of a famous teacher in the law schools 
of Bologna, and the father of others ; for Campeggio had been married, and 
in her short wedded life his wife had brought him five children. 8 In the service 
of the Church he had risen rapidly. Within ten years of his wife’s death 
Leo X had made him a cardinal, and he had recently done Clement VII very 
good service indeed as legate in Germany. Campeggio already knew England 
and Wolsey, the king too and the queen, for he had been here as legate in 
1518-1519, and since 1524 he had been Bishop of Salisbury. He also 
understood very well into what an impasse Clement VII’s indecisiveness had 
by now steered the marriage suit. It was not the way Campeggio would 
have managed the business—his correspondence show r s this clearly enough— 
but, like many another technical expert, it was his fate to execute policies 
devised by less intelligent principals. He did his loyal best to achieve for 
Clement w r hat he saw, from the beginning, to be impossible, and he never 
lost sight of the fact that what mattered most was not the convenience of 
the pope but the good of religion. In this respect, at least, Campeggio 
stands in pleasing contrast—as a priest, a jurist and a man—to his corrupt 
and worldly brother of York. 

In obedience to the pope's commands Campeggio, in the late summer of 
1528, made his way towards Ixmdon with the very extreme of slowness, 
taking nearly three months to complete the journey. But once he made 
London, Wolsey had a programme awaiting that soon filled all his days. 
On October 22 he had his first audience with the king ; on the 23rd a private 
meeting with him; a second on the 24th ; and a first meeting with the queen 
that same day. It was at the meeting on October 24 that Campeggio showed 
to Henry, and to Wolsey, the famous decretal bull at whose contents scholars 
have guessed ever since—for none but these three and the pope ever saw f it. 

The Italian cardinal soon saw' that the case had gone too far for any but 
radical solutions. Wolsey, so Campeggio reported to Rome, was just as 
determined as the king that the marriage should be declared null.* The king 

1 The king himself raised this point in that first long intimate talk (et soli stemmo irtsieme 
circa hare IV) with Campeggio on Oct. 23, 1528. It was a point as well studied as though 
Henry were a professional theologian, Campeggio reported. For Campeggio*s warning to 
Wolsey that Rome will not tolerate any discussion of the pope’s power, cf. the letter of the 
French ambassador in London, du Bellay, of Nov. 17, 1528, saying, so the case will continue 
on the basis that the dispensation was badly drawn “ rather than fall into the other 
awkwardness L.P., IV, pt. 2, no 4942. quoting Le Grand, III, 209. 

* Two destined to be bishops and one, like his father, to be a car dinal . 

1 Wolsey, at his first meeting with Campeggio, Oct. 9, 1528, declared that if the king 
did not achieve his desire—“ which a multitude of reasonings, writings, and opinions of many 
learned and God-fearing men uphold and justify, there would speedily follow the complete 
ruin of the kingdom, of his right reverend lordship, and of the prestige of the church 
throughout that kingdom ” (il quale b munito et iuatificate da molte ragione, scritture et 
consigh di mold huomim litterati et timorati di Dio, che ne seguiria presta et total ruina 
del regno, di S.S. Rina, et della reputatione ecclesiastica in questo regno); the whole passage 
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himself, as Wolsey had warned Campeggio, would not listen for a moment 
to the suggestion that he take up again his life with Catherine, when the 
pope, if this were necessary, would so confirm the dispensation already 
granted that no doubts could henceforth arise. Henry, in reply, went to the 
core of the matter, to the terrible, crucial question whether it was in the 
power of popes to issue such dispensations. His theological and legal 
information surprised the legate. Nothing, thought Campeggio, would ever 
persuade him that the marriage could be valid, not even si angelus de coelis 
descenderet . Moreover, the king seemed convinced that the pope could do 
no less for him than confirm his view of the matter. All Wolsey had told 
Campeggio in the long talks of the previous few days was now verified to 
the full. The king was so exigent that the Italian did not see how it was 
going to be possible to fend off judgment indefinitely, as the pope had 
commanded. Such indecision was fraught with the very greatest dangers, 
he thought; 1 and when Wolsey said that should Henry not get his way 
it would be all over with the pope's authority in England, Campeggio did not 
disagree. Nor was he easier in mind when Wolsey showed him Clement’s 
written promise to Henry, of July 23, that he would confirm whatever the 
legates decided, and repeated that other piece of advice which the pope— 
said Wolsey—had sent to Henry, namely to marry Anne and trust to him to 
ratify this marriage later.* With facts of this sort, Campeggio now wTote to 
Rome, Wolsey floors all my arguments.* 

Nor, when Campeggio turned to the queen, was he any more fortunate 
in his attempts to settle the crisis before it came into the stream of legal 
process which, once begun, must carry it on to a finish whatever the risks and 
losses involved. The legate's first business with Catherine was to persuade 
her, in the pope’s name, not to stand on her rights, but to become a nun, 
and let her case go by default, undefended. 4 But Catherine was not for nothing 

is in cipher. Campeggio’s gout has kept him in bed, but Wolsey had, nevertheless, been 
three or four times to visit him and each time the two have argued for three or four hours 
together. (Letter of 17 Oct., Ehses, 48.) But Campeggio thought that Wolsey was not really 
enthusiastic for the divorce, except in so far as it was something on which Henry was 
determined. Ibid., p. 69, Jan. 9, 1529. 

1 . . . quests cosa, la quale mentre sta inresoluta, sta con infiniti et grandisaimi pericoli. 
Ibid ., 49. 

1 “ Through which replies [made by Wolsey] I understand many matters which I did not 
know, and among other things he told me that they first of all had from the Holy Father 
the advice to push on with the second marriage, that then he will confirm this, and that they 
have promises and writings in his hand, etc.** (** Ne le quale risposte ho inteso in questa 
matteria molte cose, chio non sapevo, ct tra Paitre mi dice, che da Nostro Signore hanno prima 
havuto consiglio , che trameat ad sccunda vota, che poi eonfirmara il tut to, et che hanno promesse 
tt scrim di mano” etc.) Campeggio-Salviati, Oct. 17, 1528, Ehses, 48. Passage in italics is 
ciphered in the original. 

• Con questo et altri meat buttono a terra , quanto gli dico. Ibid. Italics ciphered in original. 

4 Ibid., p. 49. Catherine—so Wolsey proposed to assure her—would not lose anything 
of her royal status ; she would keep her dowry, money, jewels ; and Mary would keep hex- 
rights as heir apparent, supposing Henry’s new marriage did not bring him a son. Mary 
might, so Wolsey thought, be married to her half-brother the Duke of Richmond, if the 
pope would give the dispensation. Campeggio, too, had toyed with this happy idea. The 
whole plan (save this last suggestion) was repeated to Campeggio by Henry himself in their 
talk on Oct, 23, c£. Ehses, 54, For the interview of Catherine and the legates, cf. ibid., 55-56. 
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the daughter of the great Isabella. She utterly refused to admit for a moment 
that she was not Henry’s wife ; and she ignored the example offered her of 
Jeanne de Valois, queen of Louis XII of France, Henry’s own brother-in-law, 
who had made things easy for Alexander VI, in like circumstances, by taking 
the veil—as she ignored the crude suggestion that her resolution might cost 
her her dowry. No less firmly than the king, Catherine demanded justice 
and, now that the matter had gone so far, a definitive legal sentence. Also, in 
confession to Campeggio, she told the story of her first marriage and how 
it had never been consummated. 1 The legate believed her ; but he continued 
to regret what he called her “ obstinacy ” in refusing “ this wise advice ”. 

All things considered, he wrote to Rome (October 28), it was unfitting 
that the case should be tried in England ; and come to trial it must, for 
neither side was going to yield. 

Then there came, for Campeggio, the blessing of a respite when Catherine 
produced the brief; 2 and the whole activity of the king’s party was presently 
turned away from urging the legates to open the trial to the problem how 
to find a way round this new, most serious obstacle. Catherine was coerced 
into writing to Charles for the original (January 1529). Attested copies 
were no use, she was told—falsely. Unless the original was speedily forth¬ 
coming judgment must be given against her—another lie. 8 And while this 
went to Spain, Wolsey organised a fresh attack upon the pope. Clement 
must make a peremptory demand that the emperor send the original of the 
brief to London, and he must commission the legates to pronounce it 
spurious. If this were too much, the pope was to “advoke” the case, as 
it stood, to Rome and to give judgment for Henry on the document (i.e. the 
bull of dispensation) now before the court. Such w’ere the instructions 
drawn up in November 1528 for the new envoys, Sir Francis Bryan and Peter 
Vannes, 4 but they were warned to make sure that, before they proposed to 

Clement VITs advice to the queen, as Campeggio (so he certified the pope) had explained it, 
was that the case being full of difficulties and highly important, she should look for some way 
of settling it 44 out of court ”—that way being to become a nun. Campeggio, at first, had 
some hopes that the queen would consent to take this way out. To make the matter certain 
he now suggested that the Roman authorities might try and persuade Charles V to support 
this suggestion—after all (so it might be put to the emperor) Catherine was nearly fifty 
(actually she was forty-three), and what a world of trouble and scandal the emperor would 
save himself if she accepted the suggestion ! The legate also did his best to win over St. John 
Fisher to this plan, and flattered himself che sia partito da me contento et bene edificato , (Ibid ., 
57.) Dio lasci correr quello , che sia per il meglio, the Italian says, unctuously, about this part 
of the plan (ibid.). The queen’s refusal is ibid. , 59. 

1 Catherine gave Campeggio leave to communicate to the pope what she told him under 
the seal of confession : cf. his letter in Ehses, pp. 58-59. 

# This the queen had done by Nov. 7, for on that day Catherine made a public protest 
that she did not admit it as a statement that the marriage with Arthur had been consummated : 
see Pocock, Records , II, p. 431, for text of the protestation. 

* The emperor will take care not to surrender the original, wrote Mendoza, the late 
ambassador in London, to Charles V’s ambassador in Rome, 44 as in it consists the whole of 
the queen’s right ”; Jan. 25, 1529 ; L.P., IV, pt. 3, no. 5211. 

4 Bryan was one of Henry’s intimates, 44 the king's Vicar of Hell Vannes was an Italian, 
an amoral and (0 infidel cleric of the type that then flourished, legist and humanist and finished 
man of the world, the first of the professional diplomatists ; he ended up in Elizabeth’s reign 
as a canon of one of the new cathedral chapters. The two were bidden, in 1528, to retain the 
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Clement that he should call the case to Rome and judge it himself, they 
had the pope’s promise to decide it in Henry’s favour. They also bore with 
them a further instruction to sound the pope about allowing Henry two 
wives at once, Wolsey obligingly supplying the draft of a bull to this effect, 
garnished with appropriate texts and instances from the Old Testament to 
recommend the novelty to the faithful. 1 The Cardinal of York surely, by 
this time, was feeling death in his soul. 

By the time this new mission had left for Rome, in the first days of 
December 1528, London was seething with hostility to what all now knew 
was in train. Campeggio was lampooned in ballads, and uncomplimentary 
remarks about him and his master were everywhere scrawled on the walls. 2 
On November 9 Henry felt it necessary to intervene, and to a gathering of 
city magnates he made a personal explanation. It was now that he told the 
Uile of his scruples and scriptural meditations, spoke of the danger of a 
disputed succession, lauded Catherine’s many good qualities, lamented God’s 
law that stood in the way of his continuance with so perfect a wife—and 
threatened that heads should fly, the noblest in the land if he were put to 
it, unless opposition died down. Of the woman he proposed to put in the 
queen’s place he said not a word ; but it was observed that Anne was now more 
magnificently lodged than the queen, and with a greater court. “ I see they 
mean to accustom the people by degrees to endure her ”, the young French 
ambassador noted, that same day, for his sovereign, “so that when the great 
event comes off it may not be thought strange. However the people remain 
quite hardened, and I think they would do more if they had more power ; 
but great order is continually taken.” The kings threat was, indeed, no 
mere word. A search for arms was made through the capital and all found 
were confiscated, “so that no worse weapon remains than their tongues. 
In the country also a continual watch is kept, so that it is not apparent that 
any great trouble will ensue, as the enemy would fain believe, for the king 
has told the nobles his intentions so plainly that they speak more soberly 
than they did.” 3 

Bryan and Vannes made good time, for a winter journey. They were at 
Calais on December 6, at Florence on January 14, 1529 and in Rome five 
days later. The first complication that met them \vas the serious illness of 

best legal talent Rome possessed to find out whether, if Catherine could be induced to become 
a nun, the king could then be dispensed by the pope to make a second marriage ; whether, if 
Catherine could only be so induced by Henry simultaneously becoming a monk, the pope would 
then dispense Henry from his vows and also give him the dispensation to marry a second 
time. Those who drafted these instructions were, at this very time, while they were urging 
Catherine to become a nun, ready with assurances that this could not make it easier for Anne, 
for the king could not, by law, take another wife so long as she was alive, nor could the pope 
so dispense him {ibid., pt. 2, 4981). Yet, in Jan. 1529 Wolsey was again writing to Knight and 
Bennet in Rome about the chances of the pope granting this very dispensation {ibid., IV, in, 
5172). On Mar. 3 Vannes put an end to the nonsense—he had got the best advice, and it 
was to the effect that the pope could not grant such a dispensation {ibid., 5344). 

1 L.P., IV, pt. a, 4977. 

1 Letter of the nuncio at Paris to the pope’s secretary, Oct. 13, 1528, in Ehses, 259. 

• L.P., IV, pt. a, no. 5016; Le Grand, III, 231; Mattingly, 204. 
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the pope, which was to put him out of action for the best part of the next 
six months. 1 What they learnt of Clement’s attitude from Sir Gregory 
Casale—Henry’s permanent agent at Rome—and from Knight, who w r as 
again in Rome, was not encouraging. The pope daily repented, they were 
told, having granted the legatine commission, saying that if Charles learnt 
of the decretal bull he would be lost. On the other hand, there were highly 
placed prelates whose sympathy urged them on. The governor of Bologna, 
for example, Gambara, told the ambassadors that had he been legate with 
such powers he would have given sentence long ago—but then Gambara, 
seemingly, knew nothing about the brief; nor did the ambassadors mention 
it to him. 2 They pressed on, ready for all, even for the main obstacle, 
Lorenzo Pucci, the canonist whose skill had once already wrecked Wolsey’s 
schemes. This cardinal was still saying to the pope that he ought not to 
grant a decretal, but, wTote Bryan, “ at our coming to Rome we trust that 
if fair words, large offers of money or pensions or bishoprics, or if all this 
will not serve, with some bold words, we shall win these men ”. 2 

Before the envoys reached Rome Henry had despatched Gardiner in 
their w*ake. This young lawyer’s credit with the king had soared to the 
heights since his mission in 1528. He was a treasure beyond w'ords, said 
Henry openly, “ the very pearl of our realm ”. 4 The king was already 
beginning to w r onder whether Wolsey could not have done better, 6 and now 
he sent Gardiner to the pope with an ultimatum : if Clement did not hasten 
Campeggio’s slow motions the king would throw off his allegiance to the 
Holy See (January 25, 1529)® This w r as an open threat of schism, if of nothing 
worse ; and Wolsey, in these same weeks, v r as ready to go to the same 
extreme. Casale, at Rome, with the pope’s death seemingly imminent, 

1 From references in the correspondence of the diplomatists we can make a rough time¬ 
table of this long illness. Clement VII was fifty-one in 1529. 

Jan. 11- * still in danger ”, Casale. 

19—‘ recently thought dead by his doctors 
27- ‘ escaped death by a miracle ”. 

Feb. 3- * life again despaired of ”, Casale. 

Mar. 3—‘still too ill to see people ”, Gardiner. 

19—” still too ill to see people 

April 3- 4 relapse in Holy Week ”, Mai (Charles’s ambassador in Rome). 

May 9-“ 4 ill again and no audiences ”, Gardiner. 

9— 1 ‘ great fear for him ”, Mai. 

9- 4 another relapse will finish him ’’—doctors. 

15—‘no business since 8th ”, Sattga (the pope’s secretary). 

24- ‘ worse than ever ”, Casale . 

June 6—” still not transacting business ”, Casale. 

24- 4 ill again ”, Bennet. 

3 L.P., IV, pt. 3, no. 5152. Jan. 9, 1529. 

3 This (L.P. ut sup., no. 5152) was a letter not to Wolsey but to the king, to whom Bryan 
always wrote very plainly, e.g. this, four months later, when the mission had obviously 
failed, 44 We have opened all to the pope by fair means and then by foul, but neither fair nor 
foul will serve ” ; ibid., pt. 3, no. 5519. May 5, 1529. 

4 L.P., IV, pt. 2, no. 4251. Foxe to Gardiner, May 11, 1528. 

3 Ibid., pt. 3, no. 5177 (Francis I was saying the same on Jan. 4, 1529, to the nuncio at 
Paris, note sup., p. 157, n. 1). Mendoza, Spanish ambassador, reporting to Charles V a talk 
with Henry, Jan. 16, 1529. 

• Ibid., no. 5210. French ambassador to his chief. 
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was making 4 ‘incredible efforts for us to have a pope in our favour ” wrote 
Bryan. 1 Wolsey’s share was to send instructions that should Clement die 2 
the cardinals were to be lavishly bribed to support his own candidature, and 
should there be opposition in the conclave the Wolsey party was to withdraw 
and make a separate election. 8 

Gardiner reached Rome on February 15, and wrote immediately to 
Wolsey to say that unless the pope’s “ disposition ” changed, his coming 
to Rome was not much use. How Clement was meant to be useful we know ; 
and a private letter from Casale to his brother in London, written the next 
day, revealed that Henry’s resident ambassador at Rome understood perfectly 
not only that there were limits to what a pope could do, but also that, given 
those limits, the pope had no choice but to respect them ; it was not merely 
that Clement VII would not oblige : in this matter he simply could not. 
And, said Casale, he had done his best to make this clear to Wolsey and to 
the king. 4 

But the pressure from England never ceased : Wolsey, driven by the 
knowledge that his whole career depended on his finding a way in which 
Henry could repudiate Catherine and marry Anne with the full blessing of 

1 L.P., IV, pt. 3, no. 5213. Jan. 26, 1529. 

* As for Clement : “ I wotner whether it be best to have him live or die, for a worse than 
this is, I ween, for all our matters, cannot be found ” ; so Bryant, ibid. 

* Ibid. , no. 5270 ; to Gardiner Wolsey wrote, in a friendly, fatherly way, " And albeit I 
account myself much unable, and that it shall be now incommodious, in this mine old age, to be 
the said common father, yet, when all things be well pondered, and the qualities of all the 
cardinals well considered (absit verbum iactantiae) there shall be none found that can and will 
set remedy in the foresaid things, but only the Cardinal Ebor., whose good will and zeal is not 
to you, of all men, unknown.’* Feh. 7, 1529 ; Pocock, Records , II, 607. The commission 
lamenting Clement’s death and empowering Gardiner, Bryant, Casale and Vannes to treat with 
the cardinals about the election of the new' pope, actually signed by Henry, is calendared 
L.P., IV, pt. 3, no. 5269. For Wolsey’s letter, cf. infra, facing p. 257. 

4 Casale say8 to his brother that he does not know what to hope from Gardiner’s mission, 
nor how far the pope ought to pronounce the brief a forgery which the queen has produced. 
He thinks the pope will do nothing. Then he continues : “I hear you have told Wolsey that 
if the pope’s fears were removed, he would do everything for the king, things unlawful as 
well as lawful ( licita et illicita). But if you remember rightly, I told you that the pope would 
do all that could be done ; for there are many things which the pope says he cannot do, such 
as the decretal bull would have been ( vcluti esset bulla dccretalis) ; and so he will say of this 
brief . . . When, therefore, you say that the pope will do things that are unlawful ( illicita ), 
that must be understood to mean things to which it is possible in some w r ay to give an 
appearance of legality (quae aliquo tnodo po*sint color art). If you remember, one of the 
reasons for my sending you to England was to tell the king and W r olscy that they should 
make some other arrangements ; because, even though the pope’s fears were altogether 
removed, he will never do what we should want of him ... I do not think he will consent 
to any of the terms brought by my fellow ambassadors.” (Gregory* to Vincenzo Casale, 
Feb. 16, 1529, L.P. ut sup., no. 5302.) 

When, therefore, the pope’s secretary wrote, on Mar. 19 following, to Campeggio (L.P. 
ut sup. f no. 5391) that the pope was anxious to do all he could for Henry, but must be quite 
sure first that it was lawful for him to do what he wanted to do, he not only told the truth 
about Clement VII but a truth of which Henry’s own ambassadors—and Henry himself 
through them—were as well aware as the secretary himself. And when, in the stormy scene 
at Windsor on May 19, Campeggio’s secretary said this in so many words to Henry and Wolsey 
(Se SS. non compiace la Maesta Vostra, se scusa, perche non & di iustitia et sarebbe in praeiu- 
dicium tertii) the king all but broke down and asked the Italian to pray for him. Campeggio 
to Salviati, Ehses, p. 91. 
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the Church; 1 and Henry, stimulated now in his determination to have his 
own way by Gardiner’s letters, written in more desperate terms than those 
sent to Wolsey and far more anti-papal in tone. 2 

Gardiner did his best, but in the long run it availed nothing. He asked 
the pope to declare the brief a forgery, immediately, by a summary judgment. 
But Clement steadily refused. He must, he wrote to Henry, hear both sides 
before coming to any decision ; this was mere justice, to say nothing of 
what he owed to his office, and his responsibility before God (April 21). 3 
To Campeggio he wrote, with great severity, that he could not understand 
how Henry could ever have had such a hope of his thus revoking the brief of 
Julius II as to send an embassy to ask it of him. Why had not Campeggio 
killed such an idea before it struck root ? How had he allowed the king and 
Wolsey to entertain these hopes of what was simply not possible ? This 
produced a tart reply—to the pope’s secretary ; Campeggio declaring that he 
had, from the beginning, explained again and again that Henry and Wolsey 
were asking what could not be given. But with Henry and the English 
cardinal “all reasons are worthless and unimportant that do not tell in 
favour of their desires ”. 4 

1 The pope is to be worried into a decision even if he is in articulo mortis , Wolsey writes 
on April 6. He is to make over to the legates all his power, ordinary and absolute, that they 
may settle definitively, all and any doubts that may arise in the case, and if the pope’s written 
promise already given (July 23, 1528) is not enough, the ambassadors are to get something 
now that will really bind him : L.P. ut sup., no. 5428. 

2 Cf. ibid., no. 5393. Tuke to Wolsey, Mar. 20, 1529. 

3 Ibid., no. 5474. 

4 Jan. 9, 1529—“ As for myself, in every proposal and discussion with the king and with 
the cardinal I have always striven to present the business as something difficult and impossible, 
but the king pays no attention to this aspect of things, and it seems to him that, because of 
his merits, and because of the urgency with which he is acting, he absolutely ought not to 
be ‘ let down V* (Io in ogni proposito et ragionamento con Sua Maest& et con Sua Signoria 
Rma. sempre mi son sforzato di fare la cosa difficile et impossible, ina S.M. non da orecchie 
a questa parte, et li pare, che per li meriti suoi et per la instantia ch’ella ne fa, si omnino non 
li debbia mancare.) Ehses, p. 69. 

May 12, 1529—Campeggio has said to Henry : “. . . About the marriage case I knew for 
certain that His Holiness was extremely well disposed towards this king, and that regard for 
the emperor has not moved the pope by a hair’s breadth from whatever he could rightly 
do in Henry’s favour, and that His Holiness certainly desired to do him every possible 
service ; but that they must consider this, that this business touches one of the sacraments 
of the church and could be a cause of serious scandal, for which reason His Holiness was 
compelled to go very deliberately, nor could he act except as justice allowed. And I recall 
that many times, in different arguments about this point, I spoke to him in this way.” 
(. . . quanto alia causa matrimoniale, ch’io sapea certo, Sua Beatitudine essere optimamente 
disposta verso questa Maest& et che’l rispetto di Cesare non la faria punto deviare da quello 
che giustificatamente potesse fare in favore suo, et che Sua Beatitudine certo desiderava farli 
ogni servitio, purchfc si potesse ; ma doveano considerare, che questa materia toccava uno 
de li sacramenti de la chiesa et potria causare gran scandalo, onde Sua Santit& era constretta 
ad andarci mol to pesatamente, nfc poteva farci se non quanto la iustitia comportava. Et 
mi ricordo, piu volte in varii ragionamenti sopra questo punto haverli parlato di questo modo.) 
Ibid., 80. 

But Henry VIII prefers not to know anything which tells against the certainty of his 
gaining his cause as a cause that is obviously just; e.g. 

(1) May 18, 1529, “ Your Lordship may take it as certain, that with these people all 
reasons are vain and of no importance that do not tell in their favour **(... V.S. si renda 
certo, che appresso di costoro ogni ragione fe vana et di nessun momento, che non facci per 
loro). Ibid., 85. 
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Gardiner found that, on one point especially, the pope was fixed. Clement 
would not hear of any discussion about his power to issue this particular 
dispensation. 1 And yet Gardiner now wrote once more (April 21)—as though 
the new question of the brief had never arisen—what he had already written 
twelve months earlier, namely, that Clement would put up with whatever 
the legates chose to do in England, would allow anything, so long as he w r as 
not himself called upon to act. That same day the pope’s secretary was 
writing to Campeggio that for men who expected such impossibilities 
disappointment was certain ; and Bryan, more candid surely than Stephen 
Gardiner, warned Henry that the pope would do nothing for him. “ Were 
I to write otherwise, I should put you in hope where none is, and whoever 
has told you that he will, has not done you I think the best service.” He also 
added, in words that doubtless found an echo in Henry’s own heart, “ I 
trust never to die but that your Grace will be able to requite the Pope and 
‘ Popys ’ . . .” ; and he wrote this, too, “ I have written to my cousin Anne ; 
but I dare not write her the truth ...” 2 

The game, then, was up. The pope cannot be brought to decide this 
lawsuit without first hearing the other side. The last important letter from 
Gardiner (May 4, 1529) admits defeat. There is even talk, he says in it, of 
recalling the commission to the legates ; and his description of the pope, 
lamenting yet again that he cannot oblige Henry, and u adding, by and by, 
that he would for the wealth of Christendom, that the queen were in her 
grave ”, was hardly a compensation. 3 Moreover, Henry now learnt from 
Spain that the emperor had made up his mind to get the cause revoked to 
Rome, to be tried there. 4 The game was up ; and the king changed his 
plans. Francis I was now telling the papal legate at Paris that Henry would 
marry Anne whatever happened, the more so now that negotiations for 
peace between himself and the emperor were in train, and that, not being 
able to do it through Rome, “ he will have it settled in England ”. 5 The 
king was now “ resolved to dissemble ” with the pope (so Wolsey wrote 
to Gardiner the very day after this), to ignore entirely the inconvenient 

(2) For the like reason Campeggio is not surprised (April 3, ibid. , 76) at what the English 
ambassadors in Rome are now saying about promises “ . . . for so great is their desire for 
this thing, that they exaggerate the least word that is said and interpret it in their own way ” 
(. . . tanto h il desiderio grande, hanno di questa cosa, che ogni minima parola accrescono 
et interpretano a loro modo). 

(3) “. . . And as I told you in my other letter he [it is Wolsey of whom Campeggio is 
now speaking] weighs every word that seems to make for their intention **(... et come 
per l’altra dissi, pondera ogni parola, che pare fare al loro proposito)—June 4, ibid. , 99. All 
citations, Campeggio-Jac. Salviati. 

1 L.P. ut sup. t no. 5476. 

* Ibid. , no. 5481. Apr. 21, 1529. 

* Ibid. , no. 5518; cf. also, in Bennet’s letter to Henry of Oct. 27, 1530, the same theme, 
“ And, sir, I ensure your highness, that I see verily, that his holiness will do nothing in this 
your great cause, but by process according to the order of the law. And from this I cannot 
see that it shall be possible that your highness shall bring him. And, on the other side, if 
your highness* cause should be known [i.e. tried] here now, it should be very dangerous, 
standing the world as it doth ” : T.-D., I, 393. 

4 Campeggio to Salviati, May 12, 1529, in Ehses, p. 79. 

6 The legate (Salviati) to Rome, May 20, 1529, Ehses, p. 264. 
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circumstances of the brief, and to proceed in his cause by means of the 
commission to Wolsey and Campeggio. Were Gardiner in London they 
would have begun already. He is urgently needed and is therefore to 
return immediately. 1 A new envoy—Dr. William Bennet—would take his 
place, specially charged to hinder any attempt on the pope’s part to halt the 
legates, now about to carry the case to a final decision; and charged also 
to hide from the pope the fact that the trial is now proceeding in London— 
except he finds that the pope is favourable to the expected decision in Henry’s 
favour. The ambassadors in Rome are, in fact, to keep the pope distracted 
from the English scene, what time the two legates in London prepare for 
him the fait accompli} 

As for what had been the subject of all the intrigue of the last six months, 
in Spain and at Rome, “ You shall dissuade the pope from sending to Spain 
for the original brief ”, Bennet was now told ; and if the nuncio had gone 
for that purpose, he must obtain a command from the pope that no mention 
be made of it. 3 

This was written on May 21. The next day the French ambassador in 
London was writing home, “ I assure you Wolsey is in the greatest pain he 
ever was ” ; 4 Suffolk and Norfolk and the rest are leading the king to believe 
that he has not done for the king all that he could. 

On May 30 Henry at last issued a licence under the great seal to Wolsey 
and Campeggio to act on their commission, 6 and on the morrow the trial 
of the marriage suit began, in the great hall of the Dominican monastery at 
Blackfriars. A few r days later Gardiner and Bryan left Rome for England. 
The last commission sent to them was a command that, if the pope should 
pronounce anything against the king’s cause, they should appeal from him 
to the true vicar of Christ. 6 

Such were the circumstances in which the trial began at Blackfriars of 
the marriage suit of Henry VIII. It lasted for two months nearly, and its 
great moments, few but intensely dramatic, are known to all of us, and not 
least from the version of them in the splendid spectacle of Shakespeare’s play. 

The first session, May 31, was taken up with the nomination of the different 
officers, and the serving of citations on the king and on the queen. We have 
two letters from Campeggio to Rome written during the interval between the 

1 L.P., ut sup., no. 5523. 

• Instructions for Bennet, May 20, 1529, ibid., no. 5575. That Clement's earlier conduct 
had “ asked for ” this, hardly minimises its iniquity. Did he really, at this stage—i.e. despite 
the brief—want Henry to marry on his own responsibility ? To the emperor's ambassador 
in Rome the pope said, May 9, 1529, “ The English ambassadors have written from here a 
thousand follies, especially that the king should marry whom he pleased without waiting for 
further declarations ". Ibid., no. 5529. 

• Ibid., no. 5576. 

4 Ibid., no. 5581. Francis I knew this already, for on May 20 the nuncio at Paris reported 
the king as saying that Henry had got it firmly in hi3 mind that all the difficulties bom of the 
marriage suit originated with the cardinal, whom the new relationship does not please, but 
who can find no remedy for it. The nuncio, to the pope’s secretary, May 20,1529 ; Ehses, 264. 

6 Ibid. no. 5611. 

• Ibid., no. 5650. It was countermanded, once Gardiner was back in England, as likely 
to irritate the pope ; June 25, 1529, ibid., no. 5715. 
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opening of the court and its second session on June 18. 1 * Wolscy, he says, 
is anxiously wondering whether the pope will revoke the case to Rome, as 
Charles V is demanding. Campeggio could only remind him of the pope's 
dilemma : Clement wishes indeed to please Henry, but he cannot ignore 
the requests made by the other party to the suit; “ and so I left him betwixt 
hope and fear 

A few days later, the queen unexpectedly descended on Campeggio, 

“ anxious and worried ”, the cardinal wrote to Rome, because the lawyers 
promised her from Flanders had not come. She had little confidence in the 
distinguished counsel assigned her by Henry. Apparently there was no 
one to put to the court what she wanted to say. Would the legate tell her 
what difference the citation served in Rome on the English ambassadors 3 
made to the case ? Did this mean that the case was already revoked to 
Rome ? Was it a ground for an objection to the trial now opening ? The 
Italian cardinal could only say that he had no knowledge of any such 
revocation and that the pope would not issue one lightly. He bade the 
queen pray earnestly and put her whole trust in God. The legates, he 
assured her, would not let her rights be ignored. 4 * 

The visit left Campeggio wondering. “ What line the queen will take 
on Friday ”, he wrote, “ no one can say.” One great source of her strength 
was the fact that she had come to Henry a virgin bride. This she swore to 
be the truth. If it could be proved in court the whole of Henry's case would 
collapse ; it was on the alleged consummation of the marriage with Arthur 
that the whole argument of the inability of the pope to dispense and of the 
mysterious Leviticus sanctions had been built. 

On the great day, Friday, June 18, the queen appeared in person, to the 
astonishment of all. Catherine rose, immediately, and spoke in her own 
behalf, reading a full and carefully drawn protestation against the fitness of 
the court to try the case, preceded by the statement that her appearance 
must not be taken as an act of recognition; the judges, she continued, 
were suspect, as Henry’s subjects, and the case was already pending before 
the pope's own court in Rome. The queen’s action was a surprise to all. 
Not until the last moment was it known that she would even appear in 
person. 6 For months she had been closely guarded, surrounded by spies 
and cut off from all free contact with the outside world. Now, at last, she 
had appeared before it and had spoken. The legates fixed the following 
Monday for their answer. 

1 Both to the papal secretary, dated (a) June 4, (b) June x6 and 18 : in Ehses, pp. 98-104. 

1 Ehses, p. 99. That the pope might now recall the case to Rome is a very urgent worry, 
with Wolsey and with Gardiner, at this moment. Such an “ avocation ”, the cardinal writes 
to the king’s ambassadors in Rome, on June 22, “ will lose the devotion of the King of England 
to the See Apostolic and utterly destroy ” Wolsey for ever ; and he wrote as much to Casale 
two days later. Gardiner, on the 25th, repeats the same warning in a letter to the ambassadors. 
L.P., ut sup., nos. 5703, 5711, 5715- 

• May 9, 1529 : to show cause why the case should not be revoked to Rome. 

4 Ehses, p. xox. 

* " La personate comparitione di essa regina fe stata improvista et incognita sino all’ 

ultimo.” Campeggio, letter of June 18, Ehses, p. 104. 
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More than once Campeggio complains that the English have their own 
way of conducting these trials, and when the court next assembled he had 
the strangest of all his experiences. For the proceedings began with a long- 
winded speech from the king, in which Henry argued violently that his cause 
was just, protested his devotion to the pope, and that all that he sought was 
truth, the relief of his conscience. He had every confidence in what the 
legates would do and bade the rest of the kingdom have confidence in them 
too. 1 The legates then gave their decision on Catherine’s objections, 
rejecting them entirely and declaring themselves a competent court. 
Whereupon the queen made appeal to the pope ; and then, the great moment 
of the trial, she threw herself before Henry calling upon him to bear her out 
that she had come to him a virgin, and that she had ever been to him a loyal 
and obedient wife, begging him for the honour of her family to allow her 
the means to present her case. An embarrassing moment for the king, now 
seemingly within sight of the consummation of his two years’ campaign of 
lying and bullying and scheming. But he rose superior to it and, silent 
until the queen had left the court, spoke then the panegyric of her virtues, 
a strong man’s sobs in every phrase : alas that he was so fated, the one man 
debarred by God’s law from marriage with the noblest of her sex. Did 
Thomas Boleyn tremble for his daughter’s hopes as he listened ? Or the 
daughter herself, as she turned to re-read her conscientious sovereign’s far 
from spiritual love letters ? 

Catherine made no further appearance before the legates, nor did any 
appear to speak in her name. Campeggio’s alarm increased. With no more 
than the bull of Julius II for the basis of the trial, and no opposition made 
to the king’s plea that, in fact, the reasons therein alleged were not true and 
that, in law, this invalidated the dispensation granted by the bull, the case 
would soon be over. Despite the pope’s wishes, so he now wrote to Rome, 
it is not any longer possible to delay the progress of the suit; if its course 
tends in the king’s favour it will simply not be possible not to give sentence ; 
moreover, the pope will recall that, by the very terms of the legates’ 
commission, the matter does not rest with Campeggio : Wolsey has power to 
act alone. 2 The king’s party “ have full scope to go on as they choose and to 
bring the suit to an end with all the means which can carry it in their favour ”. s 
Another three weeks—it is now June 29—and they expect it will all be over. 4 

The day before this was written St. John Fisher had made his unexpected 
declaration 6 in favour of the marriage ; Standish, the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
had followed him and the Dean of the Arches, Dr. Ligham. And Stephen 
Gardiner put in a reply to Fisher, in the king’s name, whose concentrated 
bitterness is the measure of Henry’s fear of the bishop. 6 “ The king does not 

1 Campeggio, June 21, in Ehses, p. 106. * Ibid., p. 109. 

• Campeggio, June 29, ibid., p. 114. 4 Ibid. 

• Campeggio s secretary, June 29, and an Italian source, ibid., pp. 116-118 ; Campeggio, 

July 13, ibid., p. 119. “ Unexpected ”, for Catherine had withdrawn from the trial. 

• For Gardiner’s reply cf. Janelle’s account ( Obedience in Church and State , pp. xvii-xx) 
of his discovery that the text in State Papers Henry VIII, Vol. 54 (calendared in L.P., 
IV, pt. iii, no. 5729) is Stephen Gardiner’s work; on pp. 2-9 Janelle print* the opening 
passages and an English translation of them. 
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lack for lawyers, advocates, witnesses, especially in this his own country; 
nor of men who look for favours from him ”, Campeggio had said very 
truly. 1 Gardiner, above all, was building up a huge credit. 

The pace grew quicker and quicker. “ They expect the sentence within 
ten days,” Campeggio wrote on July 13 ; and ten days later, to the letter of 
the calendar, “ They ” came in to court to hear it given, their case proved 
and no opposition made to it, the legates’ powers full and ample. And as 
they looked, Campeggio rose—to announce a three months’ adjournment for 
the summer vacation. Then fury broke loose. In that moment a host of 
ancient hates swelled the court party’s hearts, and bound king and nobles 
indissolubly in an instinctive pledge to be avenged. 

For the king—the one possible idealist among them—it was the end of 
his last illusion in the fields of diplomacy ; the finale to the long twenty 
years’series of betrayals by trusting allies. Ferdinand, Maximilian, Louis XII, 
Charles V—and now the pope ; and this to the Defender of the Faith, to 
the king who had never stinted on the pope’s behalf, whose whole diplomacy 
for twenty years had been directed to nothing if not to support and strengthen 
the international policies of the popes. Nothing should have been too much 
to grant to the model prince, the perfection of Catholic kings. It was a 
shock from which Henry never recovered. The ingratitude was too much 
for his selfish heart. Henceforth even the craft of Henry VII, and all the 
older king’s genius for the patient, untiring pursuit of ends long distant, 
were to seem but a fumbling and a petty groping by comparison with 
the skill and capacity in devising means of mischief of which his son now 
showed himself possessed. From the shock of realising that, despite all the 
appearances of the last two years, the pope really felt bound by the other 
side’s claim in justice to a hearing, Henry never recovered. The ingratitude 
that allowed the rights of the other party in this lawsuit even to be discussed 
was too much for him. And, in all fairness to Henry, in the legal game 
the king had been out-tricked. Campeggio had, unashamedly, and in 
desperation (as his letters show), pulled the winning trump out of his sleeve 
before the very eyes of his opponents. 

Meanwhile at Rome, the new ambassador, William Bennet, had been 
lying to Clement, very stupidly. We thought it best, he wrote home, to 
assure the pope that the case was not in progress—this on June 28, when it 
had been open for a month—and that the king was looking to a quieter 
way, the peace now in negotiation at Cambrai. When the news did reach 
Clement VII that the trial had opened, the pope determined, on a sudden 
rash impulse, to revoke the case immediately. His secretary, with difficulty, 
persuaded him to wait awhile and watch. Next, the emperor’s ambassadors 
began their assault on the pope, and Clement joined with Henry’s man, 
Casale, to promise them that the case in England would not continue ; 
while Bennet assured the papal secretary—“ with hundreds of oaths ”, he 
wrote home—that it was not intended that the sentence should be given in 

1 Campeggio, July 13, in Ehses, p. 119. 
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England. Bennet gave similar assurances to the pope, but feared that Clement 
would believe rather what Campeggio wrote to him. 1 

Henry had been given his fling. Now it must be the turn of the other 
side. It was two months since the English had been cited to show cause 
why the case should not be revoked to Rome, and Charles V now became 
more and more pressing. The pope, said Bennet, of the audience of July 9, 
14 was in great anxiety, and weeping prayed for death ” He must, he 
explained, now do his duty by the other party in the case, not indeed give 
sentence for Catherine, but consent to hear her side of the matter. The 
queen had demanded that the case be revoked. Clement was bound to 
let her say why. This would displease Henry, and the pope said that 
he saw the destruction of Christendom which would follow, once the 
tremendous anger was loosed. But there was no remedy. He could not 
satisfy both Henry and his own conscience. 

“ Seeing we could obtain nothing from the pope, we consulted with 
ourselves how [the revocation] might be delayed until you had concluded the 
case in England ”, Bennet ended. “ We can do no more.” As for Catherine, 
they had told Clement that “ they did not think that the demand of an 
unjust and timid woman was to be attended to, as the bull of the commission 
prevented it ”. 2 

The international situation had also rapidly changed in these same few 
weeks that had seen the trial in progress. Of the three powers at war since 
January 1528, England had, for twelve months now, retired from active 
operations. A real war with Charles V w'ould have been ruinous. All knew 
it. The actual war was between Catherine's nephew and the French ; and 
Francis I was the sole supporter of Henry's marriage scheme outside Henry's 
owtl kingdom. He was no more to be relied on now, of course, than at any 
other time in his shifty life ; and the realisation, in May, that Francis and 
Charles w r ere already meditating peace had been one of the most urgent 
reasons why Henry gave up the slow, elaborate, negotiation about the 
authenticity of the brief, and began to press on so eagerly the legatine trial. 
He was most anxious to have the sentence delivered while Charles and 
Francis were still at war. If the peace treaty were signed first, the London 
sentence that degraded Catherine would then find the king exposed to the 
full fury of whatever Charles chose to put against him; and Francis, only 
just out of the war, would not come into it again immediately, simply in 
order to do Henry a service. 

All this Campeggio had clearly seen and had reported to Rome, on June 21, 

1529.* That very day, the day of Catherine’s dramatic appeal to her husband, 
was the day of decision, had Campeggio but known it; for, at Landriano, 

1 “ The greater part of the letter had better not be communicated to Campeggio ”, the 
ambassadors wrote to Wolsey. 

1 Bennet’s letter calendared in L.P. ut sup. t no. 5761. 

8 ” II re per niente voria, che si concludesse la pace prima, che questa sua causa fusse 
expedita . . . ogni loro actione mi pare tenda a questo, et il fundamento fc, che se prima si 
concludesse la pace et poi seguisse la dissolutione del matrimonio • . . lo Imperatore 
potrebbe havere occasione da questo, contra di loro rompere la pace, etc ” Ehses, 109-110. 
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Francis I then lost his last army. There was nothing for France now but 
peace, and peace on the emperor’s terms. Charles was, for the moment, 
master of the continent. Clement VII made his peace with him on June 29 ; 1 
and at Cambrai, on August 6, Francis and Charles came to an agreement too. 
Once more the England of Wolsey found itself, at the close of a war during 
which it had deserted its ally, outside the peace settlement. Whatever the 
fiasco at Blackfriars on July 23 had failed to do towards Wolsey’s ruin, the 
Treaty of Cambrai fully achieved. Three days after it w r as signed the king 
gave a sign that was unmistakable, orders for writs to be made out for a 
general election ; Parliament w r as to meet on November 3. 

1 By the Treaty of Barcelona : the dates of Landriano and the treaty are too close, and the 
distance Rome to Barcelona too great, to carry the supposition that the one event determined 
the other. It is, of course, in keeping with one of the basic insinuations that have for centuries 
governed almost all English writing on this matter to suggest an organic connection between 
Campeggio’s action on July 23, the action of Clement on July 16, the emperor’s victory on 
June 21 and the treaty of June 29. However “ It is only by ignoring the dates that Charles 
V’s attitude towards England in the summer of 1529 can be represented as threatening and 
the temper of the new English parliament be described as a consequence of national resent¬ 
ment of imperial interference ” ; so Mattingly, in the Preface (p. xxxvii) to A Further Sup¬ 
plement to Cal. Span. t I and II (1947). 
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Chapter 1 


THE ENDANGERED FAITH 

P REACHING one day before King Edward VI, some twenty years 
after the fall of Wolsey, Bishop Hugh Latimer was reminded of Reginald 
Pole. “ I never remember that man ”, he said, “ but I remember 
him with a heavy heart : a witty man, a learned man, a man of noble house ; 
so in favour, that if he had tarried in the realm and would have conformed 
himself to the king’s proceedings, I heard say and I believe it verily, that he 
had been bishop of York.” 1 

The speaker was no courtier prelate ; these very sermons show it. 
Latimer was far indeed from desiderating in Pole the servility he had spent 
so much of his own life in scourging. But the phrase in which he describes 
so simply the radical cause of the cardinal’s temporal misfortunes might 
well serve as our first clue when we enter the maze of motives, and review, 
yet once again, the religious revolution wrought by Henry VIII. 

“ To conform himself to the king’s proceedings ”—such was a man’s 
plain duty, according to the most regarded figure among the first English 
reformers ; and Latimer’s summary description goes to the very heart of 
the business. “ The king’s proceedings ” : the Reformation in England 
was just that; and that the “ proceedings ” were indeed the king’s was 
what gave the revolution life, and ensured it success. His was not the only 
intelligence active in the design ; Henry VIII did not create those factors 
in the national life, those elements in the mentality of the Englishmen who 
were his most important subjects, to which, so largely, its success was due ; 
but it was the king who initiated all, who first willed that there should be 
changes, decided what these should be, and when they should begin ; it 
was he who chose Thomas Cromwell, the planner of destiny ; and if Henry 
gave Cromwell his head, he supervised, nevertheless, and sanctioned, every 
detail of the plan as it went into execution ; it was the fact that these 
“ proceedings ” were indeed the king’s that secured them, in the most 
delicate moment of all—the moment when they were first proposed—from 
any immediate show of hostility in the nation ; the theme of loyalty to the 
king as—in these “ proceedings ”—the protector of the realm from the 
destruction to which the pope was dooming it, was the very heart of the first 
Reformation propaganda ; and it was only because the leader of the 
revolution was actually the king—and king at that particular moment of 
English history—that, amid a thousand hidden dangers, the revolution was 
brought to success. 

1 Fifth Sermon preached before King Edward VI (April 5, 1549). Sermons by Hugh 
Latimer, Everyman Library edition, 150. 
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It was indeed an achievement for that royal personality, intelligent, 
cultivated, emotional; for its combination of cold, impenetrable brutality 
and sinuous craft; for the bluff, faux bonhomme , obstinate, violent and, at 
the end, thoroughly bad. 1 For there was no standing army to support the 
king, nor any police ; nor anywhere any certainty of support for all that was 
intended If, here and there, were groups of Lollards, ready to welcome an 
attack on the papacy and on the clergy's place in the national life—and 
groups of Lutherans readier still—the aid which these might give was far 
too insignificant, as yet, to counterbalance the harm that open alliance with 
heresy might be expected to do to any cause. What Henry had in mind 
would carry the nation far beyond the reduction of the cleric's ascendancy 
over the layman, or the confiscation of Church property—and yet, would 
the land-hungry nobles and squires and the new commercial magnates, in 
whose clamour for such measures as these the king would find the starting 
point of his revolution, consent to go further ? Religious enthusiasts—whether 
for heresy or for the traditional faith—were few indeed, as the event proved. 
The king's proceedings w r ould only be successful in the measure that the 
average man in the dominant classes could be brought to conform to them— 
and how that average man would react none could have foretold 2 in those 
late summer weeks of 1529 when the news went round that the parliament 
had been called which was to be at once Henry’s instrument and his guide 
as to what manner and measure of change the nation would stomach. 

“ The king’s proceedings ”, the change, so well named, effected by 
Henry VIII in the years 1529-1540, is indeed the great business in the English 
Reformation. To this all else is secondary. It is the repudiation of the 
doctrine, and the fact, that the pope is primate over the Church of Christ 
wherever this be found, that is the really substantial change, by the side of 
which all other changes are mere detail. For here is the act by which the 
mass of Englishmen cease to be what all Englishmen have been for a thousand 
years nearly ; here is what matters most, in the whole mass of changes, 
namely that the English are now, by their own act, outside a particular 
religious society, to wit, the pope-governed Church, which society, so they 
have all believed until now, was founded by God as the shrine and guardian 
and interpreter of the doctrines revealed to mankind through Christ Our 
Lord. 

Their religion is, henceforward, a different kind of thing altogether from 

1 “ Immensely vain, foolish, weak and thoroughly dishonest ”, in the judgment of one 
foreign scholar (Friedmann, Anne Boleyn , 8) ; wilful rather than strong willed for another 
(Janelle, Veille , who writes, p. 197, “ et bien qu’il ait €t€ fort volontaire, il ne merite en aucune 
fa$on d’etre consider € comme une volontS ”). That he was a fear-ridden man, terrified at 
the recurrent approach of that sweating sickness which was the plague of his century, is 
certain : and certain too that he had all the softness that comes of self-indulgence, the soft¬ 
ness that had prematurely rotted the hard core of the grandfather whom, in so many ways, 
he so greatly resembled, Edward IV. These developments might be studied against the 
purdah-like seclusion in which he was confined so long as his father reigned, for which see 
Mattingly, ch. 1. 

* Cf. K.P., II, tyS : “That no religious revolution was desired by the bulk of the pros¬ 
perous Englishmen who sat in parliament is a safe assumption.” 
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the religion of those English of the past—necessarily so, for their religion 
now derives from a different root, and their assents to what they accept as 
true arise from a different kind of cause. Catholics, at all times, have been 
people who take certain things as true because they believe God has, at one 
time, declared to mankind that they are true ; and for warranty that God 
has spoken to mankind, and has said these things, they have, and rely upon, 
“ the testimony, teaching and authority ” of the Church whose supreme 
earthly ruler is the pope. 1 But now, that ruler was to be repudiated, that 
presidency to be denied as anything more than a human fabrication, a piece 
of policy—indeed, an usurpation ; and in all the argumentation that now 
began, to support and justify the change, the character of the appeal was 
wholly different from what had always obtained hitherto when orthodox 
Catholics defended their apostolic religion against usurpers and innovators. 

Always Catholics had appealed to the witness of the Church as the 
deciding fact—i.e. to what the Church taught, whether by word or by its 
habitual way of acting. It was the innovator, the rebel, the heretic, who set 
up against the Church’s judgment the testimony of this or that theologian, 
or group of theologians, of this or that Father, and, even, of this or that 
passage, or selection of passages, from Sacred Scripture itself. In nothing 
did the clerical defenders of the new regime in England show themselves, 
from the very beginning, so evidently at variance with all but those heretics 
whom, as yet, they so cordially detested—Lollards at home, Lutherans 
abroad—as in the mode and character of their argumentation against the 
papal primacy. The ordinary man whom they addressed on the king’s 
behalf was invited to consider, first one writer and then another—as will 
be seen—and to study Holy Writ for himself, and then to lock at the Church 
which the popes governed and at its way of acting, and to make up his own 
mind, from the comparison and the contrast, whether the claims of the 
Church to be the divinely founded interpreter and guide and witness in these 
matters of revelation could really stand. 

Whatever the particular substitute that would, in the end, be proposed 
for the papally governed universal church, this at least is beyond all question, 
viz., that that church was now set aside as the authoritative witness to, the 
interpreter and guide of, God’s revelation. The English who accepted the 
substitute would vary greatly in the reasons for which they believed it to be a 
fact that God had once revealed certain truths—they would none of them, 
any longer, give as their reason that such was the testimony of a body divinely 
protected from error in what judgments it made about the matter. Their 
use of their own judgment—their theory about the role of their own judgment 
in God’s scheme of religion—might go so far as to determine for them the 
meaning of mysteries, or of the text of Sacred Scripture : or it might not 

1 To use the words of one of Henry’s contemporaries, written while Henry was still an 
enthusiastic Catholic, and before Luther had yet stirred, “ Fides innititur tanquam infallibili 
regulae, Ecclesiae sensui et doctrinae . . . auctoritas Ecclesiae est infallibilis regula proponendi 
et explicandi ea quae sunt fide tenenda . . . i.e. creditis, per hoc medium, quia Deus dixit 
aeu revelavit ” ; Cajetan, in Opera S . Thomae , Vol. VIII (Rome, 1895), pp. 8 at III, and 
9 at X. 
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extend further than deciding that God had meant Henry VIII to be the 
witness and guide to revelation, for Englishmen, rather than the Bishop of 
Rome. But, at this stage of their evolution, it was everywhere private 
judgment that took the place of submission to the teaching Church—and the 
whole unanimous voice of those who wrote and spoke on the anti-papal 
side rejoiced that this was so, and acclaimed the change as a great liberation. 
Hence, even where the matter of the new belief remained the same as the 
matter of the old belief—the reality of Transubstantiation with Henry VIII 
himself, for example—the act of belief itself, that by which the matter is 
believed, and according to which and because of which the matter is believed, 
was altogether different. The assent of faith had gone ; in its place there 
were assents of private judgment. The religion had changed entirely. The 
case was wholly different. 1 

Of the scholars innumerable who have occupied themselves with the 
complex and fascinating story of these years, not a few have turned away from 
the vital matter of the conflict of religious ideas, perhaps because loth to 
enter upon questions of technical theology or because speculative thought 
makes no appeal to them. 2 Others have tended to ignore all else but the 
conflict of such ideas, and the execution of the legal sanctions by which a 
new set of ideas was riveted on the nation. There was, of course, much 
more in the king's proceedings than a royal preoccupation with speculative 
theology ; and in the nation's general conformity to the proceedings, social 
and economic considerations played their great part. But that w f hich the 
proceedings changed was an entity of the religious order, and in the first 
place religious ideas. What was now about to begin, in 1529, was something 
of the same kind as what had been happening, for twelve years already, in 
Germany and Scandinavia. An idea hitherto regarded as fundamental to 
religion was to be repudiated, and the w T hole structure of religion to be 
reconstructed upon a new idea. The thing was done in orderly legal fashion ; 
positions were carefully prepared in advance ; and, for four years, what 


1 It is inevitable, it follows from the nature of things, that the Catholic who knowingly 
rejects any one doctrine taught by the Church as an article of faith ceases thereby to believe 
with supernatural faith any other of the articles of faith. It is inevitable because faith is a 
belief in God revealing these things, a belief in God because He is Truth itself, as unable to 
deceive as He is to err. It is not possible simultaneously to give belief to God when He 
reveals nine points, and to refuse to believe Him revealing a tenth. And a Catholic who 
does not accept the Church’s teaching as an infallible guide in the explanation of these truths 
revealed for our belief, departs from what makes faith faith (recedit a formali ratione fidei) 
for he departs thereby from God the revealer of the articles of faith. So Henry's contemporary, 
Cajetan, lucidly analysing, in 1516, the r 61 e of the Church in a Catholic’s faith. (Cf. his 
commentary, in the Leonine edition of Opera S. Thomae Aq., Vol. VIII, p. 10, Ad primam 
ergo.) The Catholic who goes out of the Church on one point of belief, necessarily loses his 
supernatural faith in all of them. What such a Catholic, now a heretic, has (in the matter 
of those other points) is not faith but “ a certain opinion according to his own will ”. (So 
St. Thomas, aa-sae, q. 5, a. 3 Manifestum est , quod talis haereticus circa unum articulum fidem 
non habet de edits articulis, sed optnionem quondam secundum propriam voluntatem.) 

a Two striking examples that occur to me are the articles in the Dictionary of National 
Biography on Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr, neither of which contains even an outline 
sketch of the theological achievement of these two eminent reformers. Nor is the Reformation 
volume of the Cambridge Modern History really free from this same fault. 
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was really intended was masked by an offensive which if, in fact, very much 
less than traditional, was nevertheless, in its spirit and in its immediate 
aim, well in accord with the bad tradition of the previous two hundred 
years : for English parliaments—and even kings—to make anti-clerical 
demonstrations against the pope was indeed nothing new. The parliament, 
called the Reformation Parliament, that was to sit, at intervals, until 1536, 
met in November 1529 ; it was not until four years later, in December 1533, 
that the first unmistakable sign of a coming change in beliefs was given 
when, by the king’s order, sermons then began to be preached everywhere, 
denouncing as a usurpation the spiritual authority claimed and exercised 
by the pope over the English people. Into the historical questions whether 
or not the exercise of that authority was indeed a usurpation, and at what 
date, and under what circumstances, the usurpation began, this book can 
hardly enter. But it ought to record the point from which the English 
Reformation started, to state the belief about the matter held by the various 
actors in the great change during those last years before any change was 
mooted ; and it ought to describe that belief against the background of a 
great controversy that could still, after a century and a half, flicker ominously 
here and there. 

The question at issue is not whether it was then believed that the pope 
is, in some sense or another, the earthly head of the Church of Christ, but 
whether Catholics then believed that he is its head by divine appointment; 
whether, for them, the papal authority over the Church was a thing divinely 
ordained. And the first point to be noted is that in 1529 in the belief of all, 
except the people then universally reprobated as heretics—Lollards, Hussites, 
Lutherans, Zwinglians and the like—the divine character of that authority 
was part of the Christian tradition. Even Luther, when he appeared before 
the papal legate in 1518 for examination as one gravely suspect of heresy, 
did not deny that most men believed that “ we ought to hearken to the 
decretals of the Roman Pontiff as to the voice of Peter ” ; 1 and the whole 
point of Eck’s case against Luther, in the great disputation a year later, was 
the traditional character of the belief that the papacy’s origin was divine. 2 
In England itself, in that same year 1518, it was one of the counts against 
John Stilman, about to be burned as a heretic by the Bishop of London, that 

1 Weimar, Ed. II, io, cf. Cajhan , 248. 

* Cajitan , 251. Luther witnesses more directly still to the belief that it was by God’s 
appointment that the popes ruled the whole of Christ’s church, when he writes, at the 
beginning of the controversies, “ The first thing that moveth me to hold that the Bishop of 
Rome is superior to all others whom we know to bear themselves as bishops, is the very will 
of God (ipsa voluntas Dei) which we see in the fact itself [of the superiority]. For without 
the will of God the Bishop of Rome could never have arrived at this monarchy (in hane 
monarchiam). Now the will of God, whatever be the way it comes to be known, is to be 
received with reverence ; and therefore it is not lawful rashly to resist the primatial authority 
of the Bishop of Rome. So great is this reason, that even were there no scripture [in support 
of it], or no other cause, this would be enough to stay the temerity of them that resist . . . 
Therefore I do not see how those who, going against the will of God, withdraw themselves 
from the authority of the Bishop of Rome, are to be excused from the guilt of schism.” 
The passage is quoted by Harding against Jewel. Jewel’s Works (1845), I, p. 440; the 
reference given is Resolutio super Prop, xiii, De Potestate Papae. 
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“ You have spoken against our holy father the pope and his authority, 
damnably saying that he is . . . not the true successor of Peter or Christ's 
vicar on earth." 1 Foxe, who is our authority for this, also records 2 a lengthy 
discussion, in January 1531, whose aim was to disabuse Thomas Benet, 
about to be burned at Exeter as a heretic, of like erroneous views ; and he 
records, too, the sermon preached in Chesham parish church later still— 
in May or June 1532—by the Vicar of High Wycombe, before the burning of 
Thomas Harding, “ which sermon was nothing else but the maintain¬ 
ing of the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome and the state of his apos¬ 
tolical see, with the idolatry, fantasies and traditions belonging unto the 
same." 3 

How the ordinary Catholic took it for granted comes out very clearly from 
various statements made by Robert Askc during the great crisis of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, four years after this. Not only, so he declares, “ all 
men . . . said that [the Supremacy Act] could not stand with God's law ", 
but belief in the pope's authority was the touchstone of orthodoxy. For, 
asked why he had said that certain of the bishops were heretics, Aske gave as 
his reason that they had spoken “ against the abuses of the Bishop of Rome, 
and against his power, and that they defended that the king’s grace was 
Supreme Head of the Church of England under Christ ". 4 * 

The thing was indeed a commonplace, universally ; it had long since 
passed into the common form of papal communications, blazoned urbi et 
orbi , in season and out of season. There is not, I believe, any record of a 
public repudiation of this doctrine, at any time, going uncondemned by the 
popes. Of such condemnations that would interest England itself, the 
classic instance is that of Wyclif, for asserting that “ the pope is not the 
proximate and immediate vicar of Christ and of the Apostles " and for 
saying, too, that “ It is not necessary for salvation to believe that the Roman 
Church is supreme over all the other churches " ; 6 and in the official form 
drawn up for the interrogation of suspected Wyclifites the bishop is directed 
to ask “ Whether he believes that the pope canonically elected, at any given 
time, mentioning his name, is the successor of blessed Peter possessing the 
supreme authority over the Church of God." 6 In Henry VIII's own reign 
Leo X had condemned as heresy Luther's statement that “ the Bishop of 
Rome, Peter’s successor, is not the Vicar of Christ placed by Christ himself 
in blessed Peter over all the churches of the whole world ", 7 and Wolsey 

1 Foxe, IV, 207. 8 Ibid., V, 23-24. 

3 Ibid., IV, 581. Cf. also Brinklow, in the Complaint of Roderyck Mors (1542) : “ Have 

you not slain the servants of the Lord, only for speaking against the authority of the false 
Bishop of Rome, that monstrous beast, whom you yourselves do, or should abhor ? . . . 
a few years past you burnt for heretics abominable those who preached or wrote against his 
usurped power, and now it is treason to uphold or maintain any part of his usurped power, 
and he shall die as a traitor who does so, and well worthy ” ; quoted Gasquet, Eve , 390. 

4 English Historical Review , Vol. V, pp. 565 (no. 23) and 567 (nos. 32, 35). 

6 Denzinger, nos. 617, 621 : the condemnation in the VIII Session of the Council of 
Constance, May 4, 1415, and in the bull Inter Cunctas of Martin V, Feb. 22, 1418. 

9 Ibid., 674 ; from the same bull. 

7 Ibid., 765 ; bull Exsurge Domine, June 15, 1520. 
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and all the English bishops had repeated this very condemnation, and had 
moreover testified to their practical acceptance of the papacy as the teacher 
of the universal church by affixing to the doors of all the leading churches 
of the country, monastic or parochial, Leo X’s bull condemning Luther and 
the pope’s own list of the heresies therein condemned ; 1 and a year later, 
in a bull addressed to Henry, the same pope says of himself, “ We, who 
are truly the successor of Peter whom Christ when about to ascend into 
heaven left as His vicar on earth and to whom He committed the care of 
His flock. ...” 2 

This is the bull conferring on the English king the title Defender of the 
Faith ; and in the king’s book which earned him that honour we shall find 
the traditional Catholic faith about the papal primacy, its character, and 
its role in the life of the Church of Christ, set out with classic simplicity. 
Meanwhile, we can see the same style in Clement VII warning Henry, in 
1533, that his marriage with Anne Boleyn is null and void, and threatening 
the king with excommunication : “ Wherefore We, by the fullness of that 
authority which Christ, the king of kings, granted to Us in the person of 
blessed Peter ...” 3 And we can see it again in Clement’s successor, Paul III, 
describing Henry’s repudiation of the papal supremacy as heresy. Henry VIII, 
says this pope, 4 * has surpassed Henry II, as the crimes now enumerated show, 
lie has sinned, amongst other things, “ by heresy and by schism and by 
taking his kingdom away from the universal church ”. 6 The king has 
forfeited his kingdom “ by his rebellion, by heresy and schism ”. 6 

That the English bishops were not unaware, in 1535, of the force of 
the pope’s view of what they had become, and that his reminder stung some 
of them badly, we may gather from the bitterness of Stephen Gardiner’s 
reply. 7 “ May God prosper in the Christian religion what the pope styles 
our heresy ”, he says in one place, “ a name which Godless men and 
heathens, of such a kind as he, have ever bestowed upon the confession of 
Christ.” 8 And the official apologist’s consciousness how odd is the new 
English position—neither “ Protestant ” nor traditional—is evident when, 
in the following clause, proclaiming the resolution of the English “ to be 
fed, nourished and contained in the universal church outside which there 
is no remission of sins ”, the Bishop of Winchester prays that the schism 

1 Wolsey’s mandate of May 14, 1521, to Charles Booth, Bishop of Hereford, in Wilkins, 
III, 690-692. to which is attached the text of the 41 errors of Luther condemned in the bull 
Exsurge Domine , ibid., 692-693. This mandate is taken by Wilkins (1737) from Booth’s 
register. It does not appear in the edition of this last edited for the Canterbury and York 
Society in 1921, which merely refers the reader to the much less accessible eighteenth-century 
work. 

* Tiemey-Dodd, I, 346-348, for text of the bull; it is dated Oct. 11, 1521. 

* Ehses, no. 135, p. 213. 

4 Brief, of July 26, 1535, to Francis I; printed, with an English translation (that needs 
to be checked, here and there) in Janelle, Obedience , 12-19. 

B “ Haeresi ac schismate, avulsioneque sui regni ab universal ecclesia,” ibid. , 14. 

4 Ibid ., 14, 16. 

7 The tract Si sedes ilia ; for text and translation of which cf. Janelle, Obedience , 
pp. 21-66. 

s Ibid., 34-36. 
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may, in God’s providence, continue for ever, God having cut away from the 
English “that see which has disturbed us ”. 1 

A few weeks later than this Paul III excommunicated Henry. 2 Underlying 
the detailed statement of the sentence, destined for the reading of all 
Christendom, the pope’s certitude is manifest that no Catholic will question 
how to deny the divine origin of the Roman primacy is heresy. Henry VIII, 
says the bull, “ has shamelessly promulgated laws by which under terrible 
penalties, even the penalty of death, he has compelled his subjects to hold 
certain points that are heretical and schismatical, amongst which was this, 
that the Bishop of Rome was not the head of the Church and the vicar of 
Christ, and that he himself was the supreme head in the English church. 3 
And not content with this, the devil persuading him to the crime of sacrilege, 
he has arrested and thrown into prison [ecclesiastics] who were brave enough 
to refuse to join themselves with him the heretic and schismatic, and to 
approve the said points which go contrary to the decrees of the fathers and 
of the sacred councils—nay, even, are contrary to the truth of the very 
gospels—and as such have been condemned already.” The cardinal of St. 
Vitalis, Bishop of Rochester, the king has put to death, “ because he would 
not consent to the said heresies and errors ”. 4 * 

When Cranmer is deprived of his see by the pope, December 4, 1555, 
the Acta of the Vice-Chancellor at Rome record that this was “ especially 
because of his errors about the most holy Eucharist and about the primacy, 
which he denied ”. 6 

But the most striking witness of all is that provided by the king himself. 
“ What plague so pernicious did ever invade the fleck of Christ ? ” he 
wrote in the Assertio VII Sacramentorum. r> “ What serpent so venomous as 
[Luther] who calls the pope’s authority tyrannous and esteems the most 
wholesome decrees of the universal church to be captivity ? What a great 
limb of the devil he is, endeavouring to tear the Christian members of Christ 
from their head 1 ” 7 Luther has “ denied the pope’s supremacy to be of 
divine right or law ” 8 ; and Henry, in reply, will not “ wrong the Bishop of 
Rome so much as troublesomely or carefully to discuss his right as if this 
were a matter doubtful ” 9 . . . Luther, in fact, “ cannot deny but that all 

1 “ Abscidit deus a nobis que nos conturbavit illam sedem quod schisma etiam pro sua 
benignitate iubeat esse perpetuum. Avulsionern autem ab universali eccleaia nullam novimus 
utpote quam nunquam meditati sumus sed Christum in multis fratribus primogenitum 
agnoscentes in eum numerum adoptari nos cupimus per illius gratiam et in universali ecclesia 
foveri ali et contineri extra quam non cst remissio peccatorum.” Ibid. 34, 36. The italics 
in the text are mine. Gardiner’s words are reminiscent of the famous, if legendary, news 
headline, “ Fog in the Channel: Continent isolated.” 

• The bull, Aug. 30, 1535, is in Pocock-Bumet, IV, 318-331 ; its execution was suspended ; 
the suspension was removed ( ibid., 331-334) Dec. 17, 1538. 

3 “ Et quod ipse in Anglica ecclesia supremum caput existebat. ” 

4 Pocock-Burnet, IV, 319. 

6 " Prarsertim propter errores de SS. Eucharistia et de primatu, quern negabat ”, quoted 

Eubel, III, 150, from Acta Vice-Cancell, vol. 6, fol. 260 seqq. 

• Webster’s (1687) translation, edition of 1924, p. 40. 

1 Ibid., p. 41. * Ibid.. p. 46, 

• Ibid., p. 47. 
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the faithful honour and acknowledge the sacred Roman see for their mother 
and supreme ” 1 . . . What punishment is too great for the man who “ will not 
obey the Chief Priest and Supreme Judge upon earth ? 99 2 “ The pope of 
Rome ”, in fact, is “ the successor of St. Peter, Christs vicar, to whom, as 
to the Prince of the Apostles, ’tis believed Christ gave the keys of the 
Church, that by him the rest should enter or be kept out.” 8 It is vain, say, 
Henry, to imagine distinctions between Christ’s church and the pope’s 
church : the pope is “ Christ’s vicar in that church over which Christ is 
the head ”, and “ the whole church, not only is subject to Christ, but, for 
Christ’s sake, to Christ’s only vicar the pope of Rome ”. 4 As for the Church 
itself, it “ has from God not only the power of discerning God’s word from 
that of men . . . but also the discerning betwixt divine and human senses 
of scripture . . . betwixt divine institutions and the traditions of men . . . 
Christ’s care being that His church may not err in any manner whatsoever.” 4 
And the king will not hear of Luther’s criterion that nothing is to be believed 
but what the clear witness of Scripture confirms. Were this the case, “ an 
inexhaustible material would be furnished for battering the church at the 
pleasure of everyone minded to stir up new sects . . . When, in fact, was 
there ever a heretic who did not claim that his new-broached opinions were 
confirmed by Scripture ? ” 6 

It was Henry VIII’s trenchant exposition of the doctrine that first 
drew St. Thomas More’s attention to it, who, until he read the manuscript 
of his sovereign’s work, had thought the Roman primacy to be the outcome 
of a kind of constitutional development. 6 

Six years later, in 1527, came the sack of Rome, to be for Henry yet 
another, inevitable, occasion of instinctively manifesting his faith in the 
papacy as the ordinary tiling that belief was. The most wicked effect of the 
sack, he writes to Rome, is that the imperial soldiery “should have dared 
to perpetrate these most terrible atrocities against our most holy lord, the 
true and only vicar of Christ on earth, so that, the head being taken away 
and the shepherd of the Lord’s flock being stricken, holy church should 
collapse ...” All the horrors that have taken place are but a trifle in 
comparison with this captivity of “ that great priest and supreme bishop on 

1 Webster’s (1687) translation, edition of 1924, p. 49. 

* I bid ., p. 93. s Ibid., p. 126. 

4 Ibid., p. 128. b Ibid., p. 129. 

• As the saint himself relates at length in a famous letter to Cromwell of March 5, 1534 

(Rogers, 498). The king’s book, in 1521, convinced him ; and it must have been about this 
time that, preparing to answer Luther’ reply to Henry, he took up the subject with St. John 
Fisher and learned from him the fact of the decree of the Council of Florence, as he declares 
in that Latin reply to Luther, published in 1523 (see infra, p. 204, note 2). And in all the 
ten years, between this and his letter to Cromwell, such is More’s testimony, “ the substance 

of all the holy doctors from St. Ignatius, disciple to St. John the Evangelist, unto our own 

days ” was so “ concordant . . . that in good faith I never neither read nor heard anything 
of such effect on the other side,” as to make it possible for him in conscience to deny that the 
Roman Primacy was instituted by God. This is the passage so often misused to support the 
theory that, so vague and unsettled, within the very church, were current notions about the 
Roman Primacy that it took St. Thomas More ten years’ study before he could make up his 
own mind about it. Cf. facsimile of this passage, infra, between pp. 288-9; also supra, p. xix. 
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earth (summo in humanis antistite), by whose power and guidance what 
God has founded for the salvation of mankind is ruled ’’- 1 

Such was the tradition in which Henry Mil had been formed, like his 
forefathers before him. Such was his mind about the authority which had 
licensed him in 1504 to marry the widow of his deceased brother, in the 
face (so it might seem, and so it would one day be urged) of “ the clear 
witness ” of certain Scriptures—the authority to winch he appealed, twenty 
years later, not (at first) explicitly to deny that it had such power, but to 
pronounce judicially that flaw's in the document expressing that power had 
rendered it void of effect from the beginning. 

But it w r ould be a perversion of history to suggest the deduction that, 
within the papal jurisdiction, there was, until Henry VIII disturbed it, 
peaceful, wholehearted acquiescence about the nature and extent of these 
universally admitted powers. In 1521, the year of the royal treatise de Romano 
Pontijice , w r e are barely a hundred years away from the Council of Constance, 
barely seventy from the healing of the schism caused by the Council of Basel, 
and not ten from the attempted schism of the Council of Pisa ; and in all 
these hundred years the discussion has continued about the conditions under 
which St. Peter’s successor ought to exercise his primacy. It has continued 
even, although with much diminished force, despite a definite pronouncement 
of a General Council, 2 and the central point of the discussion is whether or 
not the pope is primate in such a w r ay that he is master of the Church 
assembled in a General Council. In the time (1378-1415) when rival 
successions, at Rome and at Avignon, divided the faithful with their claims, 
a theory had been popularised to the effect that to the Church assembled in 
a General Council the pope himself is subject. It is worth w'hile examining 

1 “ Cuius ductu et firmitate divina instituta in hominum salutem moderantur . . .” 
Henry VIII to Cardinal Nicholas Ridolfi (then ruling, as legate, the district around Rome 
called the Patrimony of St. Peter), July io, 1527 ; in Ehses, p. 1. 

2 The Council of Florence in which, July 6, 1439, Eugene IV hoc sacro universali approbante 
Florentino Concilio defined that “ the holy apostolic see and the Bishop of Rome enjoy a 
primacy ( tenere primatum) over the whole world, and the Bishop of Rome himself is the 
successor of blessed Peter the prince of the Apostles, and is the true vicar of Christ, head of 
the whole church ( totiusque Ecclesiae caput), father and teacher of all Christians ; to him in 
blessed Peter there was given over by Our Lord Jesus Christ full power to pasture, to rule, 
and to govern the whole church ( pascendi , regendi ac gubernandi universalem ecclesiam . . . 
plenam potestatem) ; as is also contained in the acts of the general councils and in the sacred 
canons ”, Denzinger, no. 694. This is the decree to which Cajetan referred, replying to 
Luther, and summing up his argument from History by saying Hoc unum concilium sufficit 
pro omnibus —This one council suffices for ail. (De divina institution pontificatus Romani 
Pontificis , Rome, 1521 ; also in Roccaberti, Bibliotheca maxima pontificia , Rome, t. XIX, 
526-561 (1699), and edited by Fr. Lauchert for the Corpus Catholicorum, Munster, 1925. 
The quotation is on p. 99 of this last edition.) It is also the decree which St. John Fisher 
showed to St. Thomas More, as More relates when using it (1523) in his Latin reply to 
Luther’s answer to Henry VIII’s book. “ As regards the Primacy of the Roman Pontiff, 
the same Bishop of Rochester has made the matter 30 clear from the Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and from the whole of the Old Testament, and from the consent of all the holy 
fathers, not of the Latins only, but of the Greeks also (of whose opposition Luther is wont 
to boast), and from the definition of a General Council, in which the Armenians and Greeks, 
who at that time had been most obstinately resisting, were overcome, and acknowledged 
themselves overcome, that it would be utterly superfluous for me to write again on the 
subject.” The translation is that in Bridgett, Blessed John Fisher , 138-139. 
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the latest phase of this controversy, for it was well within the memory of all 
those who were now, in the Reformation Parliament, about to stir up a new 
anti-papalism. The chief moving power in that phase had been Henry’s own 
brother-in-law, Louis XII of France ; it had been an incident in the 
European war where Henry, as the pope’s ally, had fought against Louis ; 
and the protagonists in the war of pamphlets had been the University of 
Paris and the Master General of the Dominicans, Thomas de Vio, called 
Cajetan, the greatest theologian of his time, from whom, indeed, the occasion 
drew a classic statement of the Catholic tradition. The council, which opened 
at Pisa on November 5, 1511, was really the work of Louis XII and the 
emperor Maximilian. The intention of these princes was not the destruction 
of the papacy, but to bring about the deposition of the reigning pope, 
Julius II, whose diplomacy and military feats had wrecked their own Italian 
schemes, and the election of a pope more to their liking. 

Their council was a miserable fiasco, to which a bare score of prelates came. 
And these, with the King of France, submitted, in the end, to the General 
Council which, summoned by Julius II, met at Rome, in the Lateran, on 
May 3, 1512. The submission, made on December 19, 1513, was complete ; 
and the principle that underlay the action of the schismatics was formally 
condemned 1 —and the precedents to which they appealed repudiated as 
spurious—in the bull Pastor Aeternus , read in the council December 19, 1516. 2 

It was not, then, about any long-forgotten piece of ecclesiastical archae¬ 
ology that issue was about to be joined in England, nor about any esoteric 
doctrine, hidden from all but a select band of specialist students. Of the 
churchmen chiefly active in this first stage of the revolution it may be con¬ 
fidently said without hesitation that all knew very well what they were about, 

1 To the fact that what, in later centuries, came to be called the Gallican views, were 
known at this time, as held by a minority only of Catholics, and that it was realised that 
these views led logically to heresy—the opinion, for example, that the pope is subject to 

the General Council.there is very interesting testimony in Bishop Jewel’s Reply to Dr. 

Henry Cole, written in 1560. Cole was the lately deprived Dean of St. Paul’s—deprived for 
refusing the Elizabethan Oath of Supremacy. He was subsequently imprisoned, and died 
in the Tower in 1580. In a reply to Jewel, Cole had said that on the question whether the 
general council is above the pope or not “ I hold herein rather with Gerson Jewel deals 
with this reply at great length. “ If ye take part with Gerson, as ye say ye do, mark how 
the chief pillar of your building begins to shake ”, he says, and he brings one authority after 
another to prove that Cole—if he really holds his conciliar theory—is in Catholic eyes no 
more a Catholic than (and as much a heretic as) John Jewel himself. Jewel’s Works, Parker 
Society edition, Vol. I, 67-69. The phrase “ the chief pillar of your building ” recalls the 
words of St. Thomas More to Antonio Bonvisi, infra , p. 293. 

* The relevant passage of the bull reads : “ Nor ought we to be influenced by the fact 
that these theories which the Pragmatic Sanction contains were put out in the Council of Basel. 
For all that was done after the translation of that same Council of Basel was done by a 
conciliabulum of Basel, and could therefore not have any force, since, also, it is an evident 
fact ( manifeste constet) not only from the testimony of Sacred Scripture, from the sayings of 
the holy Fathers and of the other popes too, our predecessors, and from the decrees of the 
sacred canons, but also from the very admission of these same councils, that to the reigning 
pope alone as possessing authority over all councils, does the right and power belong of 
summoning, transferring and dissolving councils.” For the Latin text here translated, cf. 
Denzinger, no. 740. The text of the bull is to be found in Mansi and the other standard 
collections. There is a French translation of it in Leclerq’s (edition of Hefele) Histoire des 
Concilest VIII, 528-532. 
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whether churchmen like Thomas Cranmer who saw at last approaching the 
day they had long prayed for, or churchmen like Stephen Gardiner who 
would lend their talents to forward whatever the king might have in mind, or 
churchmen who, like many others, would simply drift unprotestingly wherever 
the new currents tended. 1 

Here is one last evidence, the Bishop of Norwich, Richard Nykke, com¬ 
mending, in June 1531, 2 the oath recently devised by the Vice-Chancellor at 
Cambridge for all proceeding to degrees in divinity and insisting that it be 
proffered to one of his own priests, Nicholas Shaxton, now under suspic¬ 
ion as a heretic. The text of the oath, as the bishop's letter gives it, runs: 
“ You shall swear . . . that ye shall hold ... all such articles and points as the 
Catholic Church of Rome believeth, holdeth, or maintaineth at this time ... all 
traditions, institutions, rites, ceremonies and laudable customs of the church as 
the said church of Rome taketh them, alloweth them and approveth them . . . 
and especially hold, as the said Catholic Church holdeth them, in all these 
articles wherein lately hath been controversy, dissension and error : as 4 De 
fide et operibus, de gratia et libero arbitrio, de peccato in bono opere, de 
sacrificio Novi Testamenti, de sacerdotio novae legis, de communione sub 
utraque specie, de baptismo et libertate Christiana, de votis monasticis, de 
jejunio et delectu ciborum, de celibatu sacerdotum, deecclesia, de libris 
canonicis, de non expressis in scripturis firmitcr tenendis, de conciliorum 
generalium indeviabilitate in fide et moribus, de potestate ecclesiae ad 
condendas leges, de sacramentis ecclesiasticis et eorum efficacia, de potestate 
excommunicandi collata ecclesiae, de hereticis puniendis, de sacrificio missae, 
de purgatorio, de veneratione sanctorum cisque orandis, de imaginibus 
sanctorum venerandis, de peregrinationibus, de praeccptis et consiliis 
evangelicis.' And likewise of all other articles wherein controversy or 
dissension hath been in the church before this day. If he will not abjure 
for buying of the books, keeping and conveying of them into my diocese, I 
shall keep him till I have asked further counsel. And therefore speak to 
Richard Hill, that he may keep him 8 surely and as a prisoner, for ", concludes 
the bishop, stoutly, now in his ninety-second year, “ surely he shall abjure 
or depart from me. 

“ At Hoxne the 16th day of June, 1531." 4 

1 “ What if I can prove and show you out of the civil law ”, Bonner was to say to the 
quondam Archdeacon Philpot, Nov. 19, 1555, Bonner who in his time had been a leading 
exponent of the doctrine of the Royal Supremacy, “ that all Christendom ought to follow the 
holy Catholic Church of Rome, as there is a special title thereof, De catholica fide et sancta 
Romana ecclesia ” ; Foxe, VII, 641. And, indeed, the divine origin of the pope’s primacy 
over the whole church of Christ underlies, as a first presupposition, the whole fabric of that 
Canon Law in which also Bonner and Gardiner and Tunstall and so many others were past 
masters—apart from all explicit statements. 

* I.e., four months after Convocation had acknowledged the king to be the Supreme 
Head, as far as the law of Christ allows, of the Church and Clergy of England. 

8 Shaxton, that is. soon to be Anne Boleyn’s chaplain, then Bishop of Salisbury, and 
twice again in trouble for heresy, 

4 Foxe, IV, 680. 
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A WAR OF NERVES: JULY 23, 1529-NOVEMBER 1530 

I T was on August 9, 1529, just seventeen days after Campeggio’s ad¬ 
journment of his court, that the writs were ordered for summoning a 
parliament—“ Henry’s reply to Clement VII’s revocation of the divorce,” 
says one authority, 1 certainly a sign that Wolsey’s days were numbered 
and that the king was about to seek other counsels and another kind of 
support for whatever it was that he intended. 

At what that was, the French ambassador made a shrewd guess—if he 
was not, indeed, passing on information received from the source of it all. He 
wrote on August 23 : “ It is intended to hold a parliament here this winter, 
and then bring about the divorce by their own absolute power in default 
of justice being administered by the pope ” ; 2 Campeggio, much less 
shrewdly, was completely taken in by Henry’s duplicity. Four weeks after 
the letter just quoted he travelled, with Wolsey, to Grafton, in Northampton¬ 
shire, for his farewell audience, September 19. A letter, written on 
October 7, gives us the reassuring picture of Henry’s mind, on the eve of 
the Reformation Parliament, which Campeggio took back with him to 
Rome : “ He told me, and as it seemed to me with heartfelt sincerity, 

that he would not ever fail to be a most Christian king, a good defender of 
the faith, and that, though the whole world failed, he would never fail in 
his duty of being a good Christian king. And in this conversation I went 
into the matter of the Lutherans and this parliament which is about to be 
held, and certainly the king seemed to me very well disposed to do good, 
in so far as his powers extend.” 3 

Two months later, Henry was revealing something of his real intentions 
to Eustace Chapuys, the new ambassador from Charles V, who was regaling 
the king with an account of Clement VII’s splendid reception of the emperor 
at Bologna. Henry’s comment was that the pope and cardinals were more 
interested in ceremonial than in the Gospel, that when Luther exposed the 
bad life of clerics he did well, and had he gone no further than this Henry 
would have supported him. Even so, he said, Luther’s heresy was not a 

1 Pollard, Cranmer, 38 : but is he right ? The revocation was indeed made on July 16, 
but it was not until Sept. 6 that it reached the legates ; cf. Campeggio in Ehses, 133. 

* Le Grand, III, 342, calendared in L.P., IV, pt. 3, no. 5862. 

• Mi ha detto, et certo come mi pareva vedere, ex corde, che lui non mancaria mai di 
essere cristianissimo re, bon defensore de la fede, et che, si totus mundus deficeret, esso 
mai non mancaria del officio di buon re cristiano. Et in questo ragionamento entrai ne le 
cose Lutheran^ et di questo parlamento, che si ha a fare, et li raccommanda molto la liberty 
ecclesiastica, et certo mi parve molto ben disposta a ben fare, per quanto le sue forze si 
stenderanno. Campeggio-Sal viati, Oct. 7, 1529, from Canterbury. Ehses, p. 134. 

Campeggio left London on Oct. 5, crossed to Calais on the 26th, arrived at Paris on Nov. 4 
(ibid., pp. 135, 136). 
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reason for rejecting the many truths he had brought to light Ch a 
remarked that such reforms, carried out by a king whom none could suspS 
of a wish “ to derogate from the authority of the Church in matters of juris¬ 
diction, whether of dispensations or of any other sort ”, would be a good 
thing. Upon which Henry ominously replied that the only power which 
ecclesiastics had over the laity was that of absolving them from their sins. 1 
Two days later he said to the queen, in the course of a heated argument, 
that if the pope would not declare the marriage null and void, he “ would 
denounce the pope as a heretic and marry whom he pleased ”. 2 

It was also at some time in this same autumn that a chance migration of 
the court, during a London epidemic, brought together for a few days 
Stephen Gardiner and Edward Foxe and another Cambridge doctor, not 
a legist but a theologian, somewhat their senior, Thomas Cranmer, who 
made to the diplomatists the pregnant suggestion that the king should 
endeavour publicly to enlist on his side the theologians and the canonists of 
the whole university world. 

September saw the alienation of Henry from the cardinal grow ever more 
evident. All the king’s anger at his ill success, Catherine had written to the 
emperor’s ambassador, weeks before this, will be visited on Wolsey. 3 The 
attorney general’s officers were now busy drawing up a case against him, and 
in October he was summoned to answer, before the king’s judges, a charge of 
contravening the statutes of Praemunire. 4 The cardinal could have refused to 
appear, denying the king’s jurisdiction over a man in holy orders ; even more 
he might have denied that a man could be made answerable to an English 
court for acts done by virtue of his diplomatic and quasi-sovereign status as 
legate a latere of the pope. Instead, however, he set the ecclesia anglicana its 
first example of surrender on the grand scale. Wolsey, as though the privi- 
legium fori had never existed, acknowledged the king’s right to try him, and 
appeared before the court in order to plead guilty to charges the punishment 
for w r hich was life imprisonment, and to throw himself on the king’s mercy. 
And it was no ordinary churchman who thus made the great surrender, but 
the legate, the pope’s alter ego , betraying in this way the most spectacular of all 
papal acts of jurisdiction. The legate of the apostolic see himself it was, who 

1 Chapuys to Charles V, Dec. 6, 1529, Spanish Calendar , IV, no. 224, pp. 349-350. 
The conversation described took place on Nov. 28. 

* Ibid., pp. 351 - 352 . 

8 L.P., IV, 5803. Mendoza to Charles V, July 30, 1529. 

4 The indictment was “ preferred ” on Oct. 9 ; the offence was procuring bulls from 
Clement VII to make himself legate, against the statute 16 Ric. II, which bulls were published 
by Wolsey on Aug. 28, 1523, and he thereupon assumed and exercised his office of legate. 
The specific offence was that, on July 27, 1529, Wolsey, acting as legate, conferred a benefice 
on James Gorton, clerk, although the true patron of that benefice was Robert, Prior of St. 
Pancras, Lewes. Also it was charged that Wolsey had granted probate of wills outside his 
own diocesan jurisdiction and made visitations as legate, and that, surreptitiously, he had 
procured pensions for himself from abbots. Wolsey was thereupon ordered to appear in the 
King’s Bench, which he did through his attorneys, John Sense and Christopher Genney. 

He pleaded that he did not know that what he had done was against the statute of Provisors 
and threw himself on the king’s mercy. L.P., IV, 6035 ; cf. Pollard, Wolsey , pp. 242-245, 
for details of the time-table of the prosecution in the King’s Bench, Oct. 9-30, 1529. 
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now admitted the layman’s claim to be the cleric’s judge : the layman’s claim 
indeed, to judge by what papal laws and practices he, the layman, need be 
bound. The alter ego accepted the lay contention that the pope had not the 
right to appoint whomsoever he would to English benefices, nor the right to 
decide these matters in the courts of the church and by the canon law. The 
surrender was a great defeat; it was the reversal of all that St. Thomas of 
Canterbury signified, and of the clerical habit active for five hundred years and 
more. This is indeed a fall, the real fall of Wolsey, and in falling he pulled 
down a whole established order, disliked perhaps, and feared, but regarded 
hitherto as sacrosanct and intangible. 1 

It was on October 30 that the surrender was made. “ I see clearly ”, the 
French ambassador had written to Paris, earlier in the month, “that this 
parliament means the total disappearance of the cardinal. I see no chance to 
the contrary.” 2 Better far, for Wolsey, to have the king as judge, through the 
court of Kings Bench, than the king urged on by the bitter unanimous hates 
of the Lords and Commons now about to assemble. “ These Lords ”, the 
same diplomatist advised his government on October 17, “intend, once 
Wolsey is dead or ruined, to impeach the status of the Church, and to take all 
its property ; it is hardly necessary for me to write this in cipher, for they 
proclaim it openly. Fine miracles they will do I expect.” 3 

Five days after this the new ministers were announced, laymen all, and, 
leading the council, Wolsey’s bitter enemy, Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
uncle to “ Mademoiselle Anne ” who, the French ambassador declared, was 
the guiding influence of the whole affair. Wolsey had ceased to be Chancellor 
on the day the letter just quoted was written. His successor (the ambassador 
goes on to say) had not been named, but the Frenchman expected that “ the 
priests will never have the great seal again, and that in this parliament they 
will receive terrible surprises ”. Wolsey, he really believed to be in danger 
of losing his head. Gardiner, he thought, was the coming man, and if he 
would take to a lay career, great influence was a certainty for him. 4 One 

1 Campeggio, who left London on Oct. 5, did not sail from Dover until the 26th ; and 
he was, to that extent, a witness of the first stages of Wolsey’s ruin. From Paris, ten days 
later, he wrote about it to Salviati ; “ Scarcely had I left London when all that had been 
preparing up to then against the cardinal of York began to explode with great violence ; 
whence, before I crossed the sea, I learned that they had taken away from him the great seal 
and the management of all affairs and a great part of his household, and have made an enquiry 
into his money and other goods, with the most obvious signs of intending his ruin . . . 
That he should have been beaten in this way, at such a time, has not done much for the 
prestige of ecclesiastical affairs (Non faceva gik per la reputatione de le cose ecclesiastiche, 
che in questo tempo egli fusse cosi battuto). It is, however, believable that the king will 
not run amok in his anger, and that he will not act in this matter otherwise than with 
consideration, as is his wont in his other actions ” (italics mine). Campeggio*Salviati, Nov. 5, 
1529, from Paris. Ehses, pp. 136-137. 8 L.P., IV, 5983, Oct. 4, 1529. 

• Ibid ., 6011. The original reads : “ La fantaisie de ces Seigneurs est que luy mort ou 
ruin£, ils defferent incontinent icy l’estat de l’Eglise ”, Le Grand, III, 374. 

4 Oct. 22, 1529, to Montmorency, in L.P., IV, 6019, and Le Grand, III, 377. Gardiner 
was only a tonsured cleric—he had not even received minor orders, as yet: nor did he, until 
after his appointment, by Clement VII, to the see of Winchester : £100,000 a year of our 
money, an immense prize for a young man of 34. Pollard’s version of du Bellay (Henry VIII , 
p. 273)» “ had [Gardiner] abandoned his clerical vows ”, is more romantic and in substance 
quite inaccurate. 

H 
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of do1 May’s conjecture. proved come. Three days .fter J* ^ 
Lord Chancellor was appointed and he was indeed a layman. It was Sir 
Thomas More; and, on November 3, 1529, standing at the kings right 
hand, he delivered the opening speech of what turned out to be the 
Reformation Parliament. 

The composition of this parliament has been the subject of much partisan 
controversy. It is not so much a question whether it was, as we say, 44 packed ”, 
by which is meant that the government controlled the elections—for all 
parliaments were more or less “ packed ”, then and for many years afterward 
—but whether this was a parliament 44 packed ” beyond what was wonted. 
Certainly while the elections were in progress the “packing ” was such that 
it made Catherine anxious as to the king’s intention in calling the parliament. 1 
And the Lord Chancellor who opened it has left behind a terse word heavy 
with condemnation : 44 Against this one parliament of yours ”, he said at his 
trial, July 1, 1535, 44 God knoweth what manner of one, I have all the councils 
of Christendom, made these thousand years ”, and More “ was an ex-Speaker, 
with a knowledge of parliaments which went back thirty years 2 The charge 
was repeated by the rebels of the Pilgrimage of Grace a few years later, and the 
only effective comment in the contrary sense is that of the modern w r riter who, 
admitting that special pains were taken to ensure that the royal influence 
should prevail (which is the point at issue), raises the further point that the 
king’s endeavours to that end must have failed had there not been, in all these 
places, considerable support for what was afoot, and furthermore that there 
is no evidence that great force was anywhere needed to bring about the 
success of those endeavours. 8 

Although the history of that general election is wholly unknown, we do 
possess the list of the members elected and the constituencies for which they 
sat. 4 The total number of members was 308, 74 for the 37 counties repre¬ 
sented 6 and 234 for the 117 boroughs. The geographical distribution of these 
boroughs is most interesting. 6 While in the ten counties south of the Thames 
and the Bristol Channel there were as many as 71, in all the vast region north 
of the Trent there were but nine—Preston, Lancaster, Appleby, Carlisle, 
York, Hull, Scarborough, Newcastle-on-Tyne and Berwick. This was, of 
course, the most sparsely populated part of England, a country uf mountains 
and heaths, of marshes and barren lands and great sheep farms. But the 

1 Letter of Chapuys to Charles V, 21 Sept., 1529, in Spanish Cal., IV (1), no. 160, p. 235. 
Chapuys—the emperor’s ambassador newly arrived in London—thought the queen’s fears 
exaggerated. But after a month of the parliament he was changing his mind, and wrote 
(Dec. 8), “ I am told the majority of the members has been bribed and gained over in favour 
of the king ” ; ibid., no. 228, p. 361 ; K.P., II, 128-132. 

* Chambers, More, 244. He was, too, the chief minister in this parliament’s early 
years. 

8 K.P., II, 130-131 ; cf. also ibid., 128 : “ The sort of people in England who made or 
became members of parliament *cre just the sort likely to re; ent clerical politicians and 
foreign jurisdiction, and to covet offices and lands that clerics had held.” Cf. also, the long 
note (pp. 350-352) in Chambers and Hitchcock, Harpsfield’s Life of Mare (1932). 

4 See Appendix III, pp. 376-77, for places represented. 

6 Durham, Cheshire and the county of Monmouth were not represented at this time. 

• See the special map, p. 212. 
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midlands were scarcely better provided for, where as many as eight counties 
had but a single borough each, and three counties none at all. 1 That, in the 
south, eighteen ports from Sandwich to Plymouth were represented in 
parliament is not surprising ; but there were also seven inland boroughs in 
Cornwall, and fourteen more in Surrey and Sussex. The best provided 
district of all was Wiltshire, the main centre of the new cloth industry, which, 
with its sixteen boroughs, sent, in all, thirty-four members to the House of 
Commons. 

The new parliament “ immediately took up the work where it was left in 
1 515 ” 2 —tlie work, that is to say, of curtailing the rights of the clerical body, 
of correcting what was amiss with it and of emancipating the layman from 
its control. The Chancellor’s opening speech had given more than a hint 
that this time the king would not halt the zeal of the Commons. “ Of all 
matters of State,” he had said, “ those concerning ecclesiastics most needed 
reform.” And presently a bill was introduced to regulate the practice of 
mortuaries of which so much had been heard in the case of Richard Hunne : 
for the future none was to be exacted from those who owned less than ten 
pounds value in movable goods, nor anywhere more than one mortuary for 
any one death ; nor was the custom of mortuaries to be introduced in places 
where, so far, it had not obtained. So, without more ado, the layman had 
begun to reform the cleric, to survey the priest’s rights and to trim what he 
thought abuses in them. A second bill invaded episcopal territory, for it 
determined the limits of what the bishops might charge as probate fees. 
Thirdly, boldest measure of all, there was a bill to abolish the practice whe reby 
clerics held more than one benefice. Usurpation here was manifest, as also 
it was manifest in another clause of the same bill, imposing a fine of £ioa 
month on benefice holders who were non-resident. Finally, the bill hit out at 
the papacy in an act more defiant than anything seen for 140 years, making it a 
penal offence to seek from the pope a dispensation either to hold more than 
one benefice, or to retain a benefice though not resident in it. This particular 
act it is easy to read as a first sign of coming change ; but it is, more surely, no 
more than the latest instance of an anti-papal feeling, in the matter of the 
control of benefices, traditional in England since the time of Edward I at 
least. 8 

All these new laws are laws to regulate the action of the clergy as clergy, 
to control their parochial rights, and the ecclesiastical courts ; and although 
they passed the Commons easily, in the Lords they came up against the most 
static fact in the Constitution, the permanent clerical majority, for, in the 
upper house bishops and abbots together 4 easily outvoted the lay lords. And 
now there was seen a notable difference from what had obtained fourteen 
years earlier. There was not, in 1529, any such sermon at Paul’s Cross about 

1 See the special map, p. 212. * Pollard, Henry VIII , 236. 

* Cf. Ellis, 123 : “. . .when . . . Henry [VIII] began to show an unfriendly attitude 
towards the papacy in the Acts against the Annates . . . Appeals . . . Ecclesiastical Appoint¬ 
ments . . . Papal Dispensations and.Peter’s Pence, he was not enacting legislation 

which was essentially new in character.” 4 Twenty-one bishops and twenty-eight abbots. 
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“ Touch not my anointed ” as the Abbot of Winchcombe had preached in 
1515. The newly-hatted cardinal of 1515, whose humble prayer then had 
moved the king's intervention and thereby saved the Church, was now humili¬ 
ated in all reality ; far from being in his place in the Lords he sat solitary in 
his house at Esher, wondering anxiously whether his surrender had really 
saved him, or whether the king would now allow the parliament to have its 
way with him. And the bishops, whose prestige and tradition of collective 
action Wolsey had, in that interval, so reduced, could make no stand when, 
to end the deadlock, the king ordered a conference between the houses and, the 
temporal lords joining with the commons, the cause of the spiritual men went 
down. The solitary flash of the old spirit was the speech of St. John Fisher : 
“ My lords, you see daily what bills come here from the common house and 
all is to the destruction of the church ; for God’s sake see what a realm the 
kingdom of Bohemia was, and when the church went down, then fell the glory 
of the kingdom ; now with the commons is nothing but down with the church , 
and all this, meseemeth, is for lack of faith only.” This touched the commons 
on the raw, and presently they complained to the king that they were thus 
compared to “ paynims and heathen people ”, and Fisher had to explain that 
it was the Bohemians he spoke of as lacking in faith. 1 

England was not the only country where religion was to suffer from the 
tradition that none but the clergy must discuss the problem of clerical abuses 
that touched not only the layman’s pocket but his parochial life, and that for 
the laity to discuss them was akin to heresy. If the clergy refused to discuss 
these urgent topics, then inevitably, the laymen would, one day, themselves 
make an effort to save the situation. Only twelve years before this, the like 
phenomenon had been seen in Spain, when the Cortes of Castile demanded of 
the new sovereign Charles V that the Inquisition should be kept under control 
and the preaching of indulgences be restrained ; that no taxes should be 
levied by clerical authorities and that the pope should not grant any more 
Spanish benefices to foreigners. 2 

1 We have two accounts of this incident, that of the bishop’s contemporary, Edward 
Hall, who was actually a member of this parliament and very hostile to the church, and 
that of the saint’s earliest biographer, written from forty to fifty years later. The words 
quoted are Hall’s summary, cf. Bridgett, Fishery 183-188. In the second, later account, Fisher 
replies that “ (being in council) he spoke his mind in defence and right of the Church, whom 
he saw daily injured and oppressed among the common people, whose office was not to deal 
with her, and therefore said that he thought himself in conscience bound to defend her, all 
that he might.” Whereupon, " the King nevertheless willed him to use his words tem¬ 
perately ; and so the matter ended much to the discontent of [the speaker] and divers others 
of the Common House ” ; cf. the 1935 edition, published as The Earliest Life of St. John 
Fisher (ed. Philip Hughes), p. 109. For the scientific assessment of the value of this work 
cf. Fr. Van Ortroy’s edition in Analecta Bollandianay t.x (1891) and t.xii (1893). 

•Brandi, Charles V t 88 ; cf. also, ibid ., 85-86, the account of the memorial presented 
to Charles on his arrival in Spain in 1517 by an old and experienced counsellor of state, 
Pedro Ruiz. This deals with a great variety of matters said to call for immediate attention ; 
abuses in the judiciary, for example, taxation, the coinage, the thefts of common land by 
the rich, the Church. Ruiz suggests that the privilegium fori should be restricted to priests 
alone ; that no priest should be ordained unless for a definite post; that there are too many 
saints’ days which are public holidays, and too many plenary indulgences ; that the use of 
interdicts should be restricted, and appeals to Rome also : too many of these drag on for 
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In England, as elsewhere throughout tlie Church, the Church’s law re- 
quiring that provincial councils should meet every three years for the correc¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical abuses, and especially of episcopal negligence, had been a 
dead letter for centuries. 1 True there was convocation, which met regularly 
whenever parliament was summoned. But about the value to religion of this 
institution, let St. Thomas More speak, writing, be it observed, in defence of 
Catholicism against Tyndale. If the clergy, he says, “ did assemble often, 
and there did such things for which such assemblies of the clergy in every 
province through all Christendom from the beginning were instituted and 
devised, much more good might have grown thereof than the long disuse can 
suffer us now to perceive. But all my days, as far as I have heard, nor (I 
suppose) a good part of my father’s days neither, they came never together to 
convocation but at the request of the king, and at such their assemblies, 
concerning spiritual things, have very little done. Wherefore that they have 
been in that necessary part of their duty negligent, whether God suffer to 
grow to an unperceivcd cause of division and grudge against them, God, 
whom their such negligence hath, I fear me, sore offended, knowtth.” 2 

Lord Darcy, who was soon to prove himself not only a staunch opponent 
of the new heresies but of Henry’s innovations also, and to die for his share in 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, spoke to the same effect in a petition of this same 
year, when he backed up a declaration that spiritual men are “ not meet to 
govern us nor other temporal men within any shire or country within this 
realm ”—a hit against the late Wolsey administration, and the clerical influence 
in the two great councils of Wales and the North—by the further statement 
that no part of the realm was so ill governed as the Church itself. 

Clergy and laity had had a tyrant in common in the late Lord Chancellor. 
In the welcome given his fall they had, for a moment, combined ; but then, as 
is the way with coalitions, the danger removed, they had fallen to old quarrels 
about the old discontents. Whether a willingness now, on the part of the 
clergy, either to set their house in order or to acquiesce in the laymen’s zeal 
for reform, would have made for solidarity as the real crisis was revealed may 
be doubtful; the fortunes of the laymen who mattered were wholly bound up 
with that new spirit in the economic life of England than which nothing could 
have been more alien to the real genius of Catholicism ; and the king, now so 
evidently a friend of the laymen’s desire to throw off the tutelage of the cleric, 
was too much the natural ally of the laymen for these to have preferred, in his 
despite, to champion the rights of the Church. Moreover, the real cause 
of the king’s new zeal to reform the clergy, the source of all these new laws, 
was the pope’s revocation of the divorce suit to his own Roman tribunal. 

years without being settled ; that annates (the tax which benefice holders paid to Rome on 
their appointment) should be used for home purposes, e.g. the war against the Moors, or to 
lighten the taxes on the poor. Every one of these points will presently come before the 
Reformation parliament; everyone of them has been talked about, somewhere in the nation, 
for years. 

1 Cf. the summary analysis, for the period 1274-1521 (based on Dom Leclerq’s edition 
of Hefele’s History of the Councils, tt. VI, VII and VIII) in Hughes, History of the Church 
(1947), III, 481-482. 

* Apology , edition of 1533, fol. 241, so Pollard, Wolsey , 191-192. 
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The divorce continued to be intensely unpopular, and no gesture on Henry’s 
part would, it was thought, do more to win people over to the king’s side than 
his encouragement of these anti-clerical measures : “ Because nearly all the 
people here hate the priests ”. So Charles V’s new ambassador, Eustace 
Chapuys, wrote home in the very weeks when the parliament was passing 
these bills ; 1 and so low had the catastrophe of Wolsey’s failures brought their 
prestige that, so Chapuys considered, if all they had to protect them was the 
pope’s authority, the king would make short work of their goods and privileges. 2 


In that same month of October 1529 which saw r the fateful surrender of 
Wolsey, the first steps were taken to carry out Cranmtr’s idea of mobilising 
professional theologians and canonists everywhere in protest against the very 
possibility that the marriage could have been valid. Dr. John Stokesley, a 
clerical legist late of Wolsey’s staff, was sent into Italy with the humanist 
Richard Croke ; another clerical humanist, and a near kinsman of the king, 
Reginald Pole, 3 was despatched to Paris, with Edward Foxe, lately Gardiner’s 
colleague at Rome ; to Cranmer himself were assigned the German univer¬ 
sities. The envoys were well supplied with money, and instructed to be 
lavish w r ith promises, and the campaign was the main activity of the next 
nine months, sometimes comic, in Italy, at any rate—in the mishaps of envoys 
who, at times, bought the wrong doctors or w r ho, again, parted with their 
money without services rendered ; and it was ahvays scandalous. At home 
the most extraordinary scenes took place, at Cambridge first and then at 
Oxford; until, finally, the theologians of both universities agreed that 
marriages with a brother’s widow 4 were so forbidden by God’s law that not 
even a papal dispensation could make them lawful. 6 The same favourable 
conclusion was reached in various universities of Henry’s sole ally the King 
of France—at Paris, Angers, Bourges, Toulouse, and Orleans, that is to say ; 
although only the last two, and the theologians of Paris (i.e. not the canonists) 
backed the whole Henrician thesis, viz. that such marriages w r ere impossible 
even though the first marriage had not been consummated ; while at Angers 
the theologians decided that the pope had the power to dispense. 6 In Italy 

1 To Charles V, Dec. 13, 1529, in Span. Cal., IV (1), no. 232, p. 367. By “ here " the 
ambassador, it seems most likely, meant London and governmental circles, and not England 
generally, for which he was scarcely yet able to judge. The phrase quoted recalls that of 
Bishop Fitzjames, fourteen years earlier, supra, p. 150. 

* Letter of Sept. 21, 1529. “ I firmly believe that if they [i.e. the English] had nothing 

to fear but the Pope's excommunication and malediction, there are innumerable people in 
this country who would follow the Duke's advice [i.e. the Duke of Suffolk] and make of the 
King and ordinary prelates so many popes *'; to Charles V, ibid., no. 160, p. 236. Twelve 
days earlier Chapuys had written to Charles that the pope “ is more hated in this country 
than one might suppose ", ibid., no. 228, p. 356. 

a As yet, like Gardiner, merely tonsured, but already Dean of Exeter. 

4 Cognitam a priori viro per carnalem copulam, say both these universities. 

6 Cambridge, March 9, 1530 ; Oxford, April 8. The text of both is in T.-D., I, 369-370, 
371-372. 

• Gairdner, L. 8 c R., I, 296, also ibid., 105, misses this distinction ; so too Pollard {Henry 
VIII, 283) and Constant, p. 37, and note 376-378. The replies of these universities are 
printed in T.-D., I, pp. 372-378; Orleans, Aprils; Angers, May 7; Paris, May 23 and 
July 2; Bourges, June 10; Toulouse, Sept. 17. 
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the king’s agents won over Padua, Pavia, Ferrara; and Bologna too, it is said, 1 
which last is usually considered something of a victory, for Bologna, the 
classic home of legal studies, lay in the papal states. 2 

When we turn from this story of “ needy rabbis fished out of Italian 
ghettos to opine on Deuteronomy at io crowns a head ”, s to read the public 
lecture on the marriage suit delivered, at this very time, in the university of 
Salamanca by Francis de Vitoria, 4 we regain immediately the clear dispas¬ 
sionate atmosphere of Cajetan’s analysis made in the years before it mattered 
to any man’s personal profit what view r s he held about the present effect of 
Leviticus xviii ; and the superiority, whether as thinkers or as w r riters, of 
these classic theologians of the continent over their English contemporaries is 
once more evident immediately. Vitoria’s opinion w r as not given because 
solicited by Catherine’s all-powerful nephew, his own sovereign, as the 
opinion of so many theologians in France and Italy and England had been 
solicited or commanded by the English king. It was the custom of the great 
Dominican to discuss, in his public lectures, such questions of the day as 
involved moral issues ; and when, in 1531, the case of the English king’s 
marriage with the Spanish princess was placed before the senate of the 
university for its judgment, “ My friends ”, he says, “ urged me to treat of it 
in my first lecture ”. 6 

Vitoria’s treatment of the question forms the last third of his lengthy 
Relectio de Matrimonio , 6 and is a critical examination of the question “Whether 
the degrees forbidden in Leviticus are against the divine law, and all, by the 
canon law, illegitimate ? ” 7 “ In this section ”, the lecturer begins, “ we 

must come dowm to the case and the argument of the English sovereigns ”, 
which in a few words he then fairly and fully sets out: Henry is arguing that 
the marriage is no marriage because forbidden by a law that is not subject to 
the pope’s power of dispensation. Vitoria in 1531 is not at all in the same 
position as Cajetan in 1516. What Cajetan could take for granted in order to 
prove his interpretation of Leviticus—namely, the pope’s power to dispense— 
is now the very point at issue. Vitoria must prove that Leviticus is not binding 
without making any use of the fact of what the popes have done in the matter. 
In his argument he first shows how the question, whether these prohibitions 
are prohibitions of the natural law, is a question to be settled by the natural 

1 But cf. Lingard, V, 268 (edition of 1854). For the text of the opinions of Pavia (July 1) 
and Bologna cf. T.-D., I, 376, 377. 

2 On the other hand Bologna was an anti-papal city, only lately reduced to any reality 
of papal rule, always refractory to it; and the tradition of its great law school was civilian 
and not canonist, imperialist and anti-papal. 

3 Fisher, The Political History of England , V. 

4 For whom cf. Scott, The Spanish Origin of International Law , Vol. I, Francisco de 
Vitoria and his Law of Nations, Oxford, 1934 J and Pierre Mesnard in Uessor de la philosophic 
politique au 16 me sibcle, Paris, 1936, pp. 454-472. 

6 Scott, 243. 

• Summarised in Scott, 242-252. For the text, cf. the modem critical edition, Relecciones 
Teologales (ed. Luis G. Alonso Getino, O.P.), Madrid, 1934, Vol. II, 440-504. This is in 
the British Museum, as is also the Lyons edition of 1587. 

7 An gradus prohibiti in Levitico sint contra ius divinum, et omnes de iure canonico 
illegitimi ? op. cit ., 480 (edition of 1934) i 276 (ed. of 1587). 
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reaso n—in the absence of any clear teaching from Sacred Scripture. Then 
he states his argument from reason that the prohibitions are not prohibitions 
of the law of nature, and finally he comes to three conclusions : 1 to marry the 
widow of one’s dead brother is not forbidden by the natural law ; to marry 
the childless widow of a dead brother was never forbidden by the divine law of 
the Old Testament; human laws apart, a man may, without any need of a 
papal dispensation, marry the wife of his deceased brother whether she is 
childless or not. These conclusions are of course what is, to-day, the universal 
view of the matter in all western countries. 2 

The bribery and bullying that marked the whole campaign in the univer¬ 
sities of Italy was notorious 8 —the combination characteristic of the king's 
whole activity from his first approach to the pope in 1527. But setting aside 
the means used, which might seem to lower the value of the learned men's 
opinions, the whole affair marks a serious change in Henry’s attitude to the 
religion in which he was bred. He is no longer the Catholic anxiously asking 
the authority of the pope to decide whether alleged flaws in a dispensation 
have indeed rendered it void of effect, but something less than a Catholic, 
seeking support against the papacy for his own view that the papal power does 
not extend to such dispensations. He is now setting his own individual 
judgment against the pope’s view of the Church's power over the sacraments. 
Sap it haeresim , a theologian might have said already. The king had begun by 
demanding an enquiry into the dispensation, so arranged that it must end in 
his favour. When, next, there was produced a second form of dispensation 
seemingly flawless—the Brief—the king had demanded that this should be 
condemned as spurious without any examination of it; and while he was 
anxious to get the actual brief into his own hands, and using every means to 
induce Charles V to surrender it to him, he was no less anxious that it should 
not get into the pope's hands—and simultaneously using every means to induce 
Clement not to demand it from Charles. 

The suit, as a suit, really ended, for Henry, on the day when Campeggio 
adjourned his court. He realised then that his case was hopeless—unless he 
could force a decision from the pope outside the ordo iudicialis , by some such 
overpowering demonstration, for example, as the unanimous support of the 
university world. Campeggio’s unexpected stroke had destroyed, once and 
for all, the plan of presenting Clement w r ith the fait accompli of a legatine 
sentence in Henry's favour ; and Catherine's appeal, moreover, should 
Clement not refuse to hear it, must necessarily maintain the affair within the 
ordo iudicialis . This appeal the pope could not reject out of hand ; nor could 

1 Pp. 496-504 (ed. of 1934), 285-290 (ed. of 1587). 

* Like Cajetan in 1517 Vitoria makes use of the decision of Innocent III three hundred 
years earlier. 

* Cf. the draft of a reply from Clement VII to Henry, prepared by Accolti, but never 
sent. “ One thing we cannot refrain from saying, namely, that if We believed as easily those 
who bring charges against you, as you show yourself to believe what is said about Us—well, 
there are not lacking those who assert that you have sent a great sum of money into Italy 
to win over writers to your side, or rather to corrupt them, accusations which, of course, We 
can by no means persuade Ourselves to credit.” Ehses, p. 172 ; cf. Appendix IV, p. 380. 
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he indefinitely continue his refusal to hear the defendant’s answer to the 
original petition for a decree of nullity—merely because the plaintiff threatened 
to let hell loose were the defendant given a hearing. 

Henry, in fact , could not really hope to do more than fend off the evil day 
when the queen should be given a hearing, and to that end, wage on Clement, 
a very “ war of nerves ”. The campaign in the university world was one 
incident of this, the manoeuvres of his ambassadors at the papal court were 
another, and the celebrated petition of his prelates and nobles a third. 

And while this war never ceased, through all the twelve months that 
followed the close of the London trial, the ingenuity of Henry’s canonists 
found, about the end of that time, a legal means to hold up the case in the 
courts at Rome. The date of the revocation of the case is July 16,1529. It was 
not, however, until many months later that a means was found to serve the 
citation on the king—when Henry himself provided the Roman authorities 
with a way out of the difficulty that had baffled them (for who would under¬ 
take to invade Hampton Court or Whitehall and hand the writ to Henry?). 
In February 1530 the pope went to Bologna to crown Charles V emperor, and 
this, to Henry, seemed a fitting opportunity to send an embassy which should 
explain to Charles those deep religious motives which underlay the king’s 
whole case. Henry, so the French ambassador reported, after a four hours’ 
talk with him about the divorce, 1 was by now in such a state of perplexity that 
he could no longer go on. And it was surely some unusual muddleheadedness 
that led him to send, as his ambassador to Charles, Anne Boleyn’s own father, 
lately 2 created Earl of Ormond and Wiltshire. This, of course, produced a 
scene at Bologna, when ambassador and emperor met, and Wiltshire’s mission 
was completely futile. But the English king’s representative had also placed 
himself within reach of the papal officials and upon him they now served the 
long prepared citation. 

Was Henry ready to defy it, and so provoke definite action of some kind ? 
And how could he ignore it and not be held to defy it ? or how reply and not 
be held to acknowledge receipt of it ? The way found was that an English 
legist—a layman, Edward Came, doctor of the civil law—appeared at Rome 
and, in his character as a private patriotic Englishman demanded to be heard 
to explain the unseemliness of the alleged citation, and the impossibility that 
an English king could be expected to reply to such. Carne is the excusator 
about whom, for the next two years, the correspondence has so much to say ; 
for, during all that time nothing else occupied the Roman officials but the 
question whether or no Carne had a right to be heard; and until this was 
decided the case itself was held up. 8 All that followed upon the serving of the 

1 Du Bellay to Montmorency, Jan. 27, 1530, L.P., IV, 6169 ; cf. Mattingly: " He really 
did not know what to do next ”. If the women had been willing he would, perhaps, have 
drifted indefinitely ? Cf. Mattingly’s picture of the court at the moment, 221 and foil. 238-239. 

* Dec. 8, 1529. 

3 It is with feelings akin to despair that one notes how the story still lives in so many 
books, written by historians with every claim to serious consideration, of a pope cringing 
to Charles V and denying justice to Henry during all these years when it is Henry’s 
manoeuvres which dominate the Roman action, and when it is Henry who is throughout 
successful, not of course in wringing from Clement assent to the impossible demand for a 
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citation was the formal prohibition to Henry not to marry until sentence had 
been given upon the petition he had filed, and a general prohibition that there 
was to be no discussion of the validity of this marriage now sub iudice (March 
7 - 2 i; I 53 °)* 1 

The letter of the English nobles to the pope of July 13,1530,* which was the 
nearest Henry ever got to presenting to Clement VII the verdict of the 
universities, 3 was not, of course, a spontaneous affair. The first signatures 
were won by the king in personal interviews with various notables. Next it 
was sent down into the country to be signed, to Wolsey amongst others ; five 
other bishops signed it also, and twenty-two abbots. The letter begins with a 
statement of the idea, so dear to Henry VIII, that the realm is the king’s 
mystical body. 4 The signatories say that because the king is so obviously in 
the right, and because all the most celebrated scholars of Christendom are 
agreed about this, the pope ought, even without being asked and despite 
whatever protests, to confirm this judgment by his own authority and personal 
act. And Henry above all others deserves that this should be done for him, 
so stoutly has he always championed the rights of the papacy. A very deluge 
of trouble is threatening England, a new r civil war indeed, unless the king can 
marry again and have a male heir. But, if the pope is unwilling to act as a 
father should, what else can his children do—orphans in the circumstances— 
but seek their remedy else where ? So would the pope, without further delay, 
favour the king’s holy desires ? 

sentence without a trial, but in stifling Catherine’s case and in delaying the trial until he 
is better prepared to meet the inevitable adverse decision. This fact is writ large over the 
whole correspondence of the diplomatists engaged in the case. Here, for example, is the 
latest scrap of evidence that has emerged (1947). Chapuys is writing (Aug. 23, 1530) to 
the Regent of the Low Countries, Margaret of Savoy. He thanks her for her letter to 
Catherine, which was a relief in “ the disappointment she was feeling because all the steps 
taken at Rome in her behalf have been rendered nugatory by the pope’s command. The 
English ambassadors have given the pope to understand that he will win back the king their 
master more easily by gentleness than by rigour, and that the best course will be to send a 
nuncio here to remonstrate with the king Chapuys, of course, is not impressed with the 
sincerity of the scheme. “ All this ”, he continues, “ will only delay matters, and be a waste 
of time. It could not succeed were the pope to come in person, the obstinacy here is too 
great ” ; Cal. Span. : A Further Supplementary Volume (to Vols. 1 and 2), ed. Mattingly, 
P- 450 . 

1 And on Mar. 27 the pope was saying to the Cardinal de Grammont that he wished 
Henry would take the law into his own hands and end the tension—if the cardinal is not lying. 

* For the text, cf. T.-D., I, 378-380. 

* The great scheme had, of course, failed. It would, indeed, have been a simpleton of 
a pope who would have given such a handful of verdicts—and so obtained—any serious 
attention. In one place only could they have any effect, in the one country where Henry 
could gag every other voice but his own, and where men must profess to take seriously 
whatever lies or nonsense he chose to present as justification for what he proposed. 

4 The king’s majesty, they say, “ is our head, and the soul of us all, so that like limbs that 
move in harmony, clinging to our head through a connexion that is right, we make his words 
our own, etc.” [sed quod regia majestas nostrum caput t atque adeo attima omnium nostrum , et 
in cujus verbis nos , tanquam membra conformia, justa compagine capiti cohterentia , . . . , p. 379.) 
And again, ” The king’s majesty’s cause is the cause of each one of us, deriving to us the limbs 
from him who is our head ; his pains and the insults he suffers are equally the affair of every 
one of us ; in his majesty we are all conjoined to suffer together ...” ( Causa regiee majestatis 
nostra cujusque propria est t a capite in membra derrvata ; dolor ad omnes atque injuria ex aequo 
pertinet ; omnes in eius majestate compatimur . . ., p. 380.) 
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The pope’s reply, dated September 27—eleven weeks later 1 —is a lengthy 
document which, despite its friendly tone, is from the beginning consistent 
and uncompromising on the matter of principle ; and it reveals a man who is 
keeping his temper with difficulty vis-a-vis the provocation of a correspondent 
in evident bad faith. Henry’s right to expect from the Holy See special 
consideration is fully acknowledged ; and so much consideration has been 
shown him, in fact, that the other side has been able to reprehend the pope’s 
partiality. In allowing the king to choose the judges, Wolsey and Campeggio, 
and the venue of the trial, the pope had indeed departed from any rigorous 
impartiality—and in the king’s favour. When the queen, through proctors 
present in Rome, lodged an appeal against that court as lacking in impartiality, 
the pope, in his affection for Henry, did all he could to hinder and delay their 
efforts, hoping to find some other way of ending the controversy than by 
judicial process. 2 It was only when the cardinals in consistory had finally 
voted unanimously that the appeal should be considered, that Clement had 
given way. In such a case as this, where the contending parties are sovereign 
princes, and with the whole of Christendom looking on, it is simply not 
possible for the pope to act otherwise than with deliberation. 3 The king has 
not sent anyone to present his case. How then could the case have been 
decided ? How can the English nobles blame the pope for the delay, when 
delay has been the very thing their king’s own ambassadors have never ceased 
to demand, in the teeth of the queen’s persistent demands that the case should 
be opened ? It is not through any choice of the pope’s that the case is not 
decided, and he wonders what principle can be at the bottom of the signatories’ 
complaint, unless perhaps it is that they think Henry has deserved so well of 
the Holy See that the case should be decided in his favour by hook or by 
crook ; 4 as indeed the explicit demand in their letter plainly shows. 6 It is 
hardly the act of men of experience to expect the pope to ignore, now, the 
reasoned protests of the other side, the clamour of which fills all Christendom, 
and, in order to please the king, to decide the case in his favour, casting 
prudence to the winds and, through such rash procedure and immature 
decision, to falsify the king’s conscience as well as his own. As for the ills that 
menace England unless Henry has a male heir, how can the pope 
guarantee him this ? Pro Deo non sumus , ut liberos dare possimus . Nor can 
the pope, in such a matter, set aside the rule of law and follow his own opinion. 
This would be using his authority in order to destroy. The pope does not 
ignore the threat with which the letter ends. In a kindly phrase, that professes 
to believe the threat would shock the king, did he know of it, Clement warns 
the signatories not to go further with it. As for the suit, he desires nothing so 
much as that it should be decided and the terrible anxiety of the business be 
lifted from him. But neither the king nor the signatories must ask him to 

1 For the text, cf. T.-D., I, 381-384. 8 . . . concordid potius quam via iuris . . . 

* . . . considerate procedere debemus . . . 

4 ... tot esse regis erga nos . . . beneficia, ut quoquo modo in eius voluntatem causam 
diffiniri oportuerit. 

6 ... id enim o9tenditis satis aperte . . . 
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reward Henryk merits by allowing the king more than can be granted without 
offending God. 1 

Nearly a year had now gone by since Henry had taken the conduct of 
affairs into his own hands. Not only was he no nearer his goal, but he was no 
nearer making up his mind what that goal was to be. The perplexity in which 
the first weeks of 1530 had found him still continued. On September 16,1530, 
the king sent for the papal nuncio 2 and in an audience that lasted for hours 
complained and threatened and talked wildly. The pope had promised 
Charles that he would decide the case in Catherine’s favour ; it was an insult 
that the case had been revoked and sent to the Rota ; unless it were sent back 
to England, to be judged by English judges, Henry would see to it; and 
finally the nuncio was sent to confer with Norfolk. 3 The duke professed 
great devotion to the Holy See, but explained that he must support the king 
and warned the nuncio that the case must be judged in England. On the 
other hand, if the pope let the case drift, and came to no decision the king too, 
Norfolk felt sure, would take no action. 4 On October 7 Henry was writing to 
his ambassadors at Rome to complain that they had not yet found out for him, 
from the legal experts, what he should do in the last resort, i.e. how he should 
decline the pope’s judgment, what reasons he should give, or what he should 
propose in order to stave it off. And from the pope they were to ask a further 
delay until the end of January next, pledging that the king would take no 
action during that time if the pope granted the delay. 5 Save for what personal 
comfort they brought to Henry, the expensive opinions of the university world 
had, so far, been utterly useless. 

In the first weeks of November 1530 news came from the ambassadors at 
Rome that the pope could not be moved from his determination that, whatever 
the issue, the suit should be decided according to law, that the queen’s side of 
the case must be heard. When they asked for an assurance that the pope 
would not interfere were Henry to provide for the case by what means he 
thought right, they were told roundly that, since marriage is a sacrament, 
such cases as this were for the pope to judge and that he had no choice but to be 
impartial. 6 “ I ensuar your highness ”, the ambassador declared, “ that I see 
verily, that his holiness will do nothing in this your great cause, but by process 
according to the order of the law. And from this I cannot see that it shall be 
possible that your highness shall bring him.” On the other hand it will be 
fatal to Henry’s case for it to come to trial in the Roman courts. 

1 Was it the threat in the letter that stirred Clement—or the Curia—to reply in these 
terms ? This is not a history of the divorce ; but about the forces moving in the Roman 
Curia and concerned with the prestige of law above all else, we have an interesting piece of 
evidence that has, I think, never been cited in any English work so far, though available for 
now fifty years and more. This is the draft of a reply to Henry, prepared by Cardinal 
Pietro Accolti, one of Clement’s expert canonists, but not used. Mgr. Ehses prints it 
(pp. 170-174), and a translation will be found in Appendix IV to this volume 
(pp. 378-82). 

• L.P., IV, pt. 3, 6618 : Nuncio*8 letter of this date. 

• Ibid. 4 Ibid. 

h L.P., IV, pt. 3, 6667. 

• Bennet to the King, Oct. 27, 1530, in T.-D., I, 384-395 ; L.P., IV, 6705. 
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Wkt, then, was the king to do next? He really began to wonder whether 

Yt VfOmd not ht best to abandon the scheme altogether . 1 And now, in a truly 
critical moment of English history, the man of destiny appeared, to stiffen 
the king’s resolution, to provide him with a principle of action, and with the 
plans to carry it out. This was Thomas Cromwell. 


1 Cf. Lingard, IV, 271, here summarising Pole, Apologia ad Carolum V, c. xxvi (Quirini, 
I, 116-17). Pole, who declares that he does no more than repeat what he was told by one 
who heard Henry say this, was at that time in very close contact with the court. 7 hese 
were, in fact, the weeks ■when, to his great alarm, the king was manoeuvring him towards 
accepting the see of York, vacant since Wolsey’s death (Nov. 30, 153°)* And it was now 
that, all but in spite of himself (as he narrates in the Pro Eccles . Unitatis Defcnsione) Pole 
made the great plea to Henry to abandon the divorce scheme—the plea that almost suc¬ 
ceeded, and that was described by Cranmer (who was shown Pole s memorandum) as 
** written with such wit that it appeareth that he might be for his wisdom of the counsel 
to the king’s grace ; and of such eloquence, that if it were set forth and known to the 
common people, I suppose it were not possible to persuade them to the contrary (Strype s 
Cranmer , App., no. 1). It was Cromwell who defeated Pole. Pollard, in his Henry VIII , 
makes no reference whatever to this account of things, written by a close kinsman of the 
king, and one who was a friend and a favourite, exceptionally well-placed (at this moment) 
for knowledge of all that was afoot, and a man whom all admit to have been truthfulness 
itself; he ignores it, as he ignores entirely Pole’s account of the origin of the divorce 
scheme, and his account of the way in which Cromwell secured his first entry into Henry’s 
counsels. 



Chapter 111 


ROYAL SUPREMACY—THE THREAT : 

NOVEMBER 1530-JUNE 1, 1533 

“T'XTTOLSEY’S great difficulty is that he knows his master to be 
\ \ / the most avaricious man in the world ... if he cannot show 
▼ v the king that he is doing everything to enrich him, he will 
have lost a great defence.” So the French ambassador, du Bellay, had written 
to his chief at a critical moment in the affair of the divorce. 1 A reminder of 
this side of Henry’s character is opportune as we assist at the entry, into his 
inner counsels, of the versatile minister the leading characteristic of whose 
administration was its strongly realist sense of business. Cromwell is the 
first business man, successful on the grand scale, to play a leading part in 
the public life of England ; and it was, seemingly, through his assurances 
that he would make Henry the richest king England had seen, and through 
his ability to present concrete plans to bring this about, that he secured his 
first ascendancy over his sovereign. 

Thomas Cromwell was now, in the autumn of 1530, a man close on forty- 
five. The stock from which he came was not noble, nor even gentle and, 
whatever its fortune, it had been made in industry and trade. As a young 
man he had gone to Italy and had fought on the French side, in the war of 
1503, against the Spaniards. Then Venice had known him, as the accountant 
to a leading merchant prince. He had later been in business on his ow n account 
at Antwerp, and by 1512 he was settled in London, as solicitor and money¬ 
lender, with interests in the cloth trade, and he had married a wealthy woman 
of good family. 2 

Through the great nobleman whose father had been Wolsey’s own first 
patron, and who was himself Wolsey’s pupil, the Marquis of Dorset, Cromwell 
had, in 1520, made his first contact with the cardinal, and for some years he 
then, as a solicitor, attended to much of the legate’s personal business. By 
1525 he was Wolsey’s principal man of affairs, and as such he was given the 
opportunity that made him famous, when Wolsey put in his charge the dis¬ 
solution and winding up of the score of monasteries which the pope had made 
over to the cardinal for the endowment of the new colleges which he was 
founding at Oxford and at Ipswich. The canons and monks and nuns of 
these foundations had to be provided for ; the buildings, estates, and mov¬ 
ables surveyed and inventoried and valued ; buildings had to be dismantled, 
materials sold, claims settled, transfers of leases arranged; at Oxford itself 
there was an immense and varied activity of construction and furnishing, and, 


1 Aug. 20, 1528, L.P., IV, no. 4649. 
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* Merriman, I, 12. 
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otvce more, of legal business ; and over the whole complex matter Cromwell, 
for the next four years, presided, generally in person. It was work that called 
for very great talent, that gave every opportunity for all Cromwell's gifts —and 
for personal enrichment; bribes and commissions were indeed the order of the 
day ; there was harsh treatment for the weak, and not a little bullying and 
browbeating where the lawyer met resistance. Wolsey, who looked only for 
results, gave him a free hand and Cromwell did the job well. So well that he 
earned for himself an abundance of hate, and when Cromwell’s patron fell it 
was generally expected, and hoped, that he would fall with him. More than 
once, indeed, the rumour spread of his arrest and coming execution, which, 
said Cardinal Pole, who saw all this from very close quarters, w T ould have been 
one of the most joyous entertainments the London crowd had ever known. 1 

But Wolsey’s fall w r as, for the henchman, a new opportunity. Who but he 
was in a position to wind up his patron’s “ complicated political bankruptcy ? 
knowing just where this sum or that had strayed to and how to recover it, and 
just what profitable disposition could be made of the leases, rights and pensions 
which had accumulated in the cardinal’s hands ”. 2 The ability with w r hich 
these vast operations w r ere carried through, and the skill with which the 
liquidator managed to enrich from the spoil those who were already 
powerful and rich, gave him a new hold in the ruling circles of the time. 
Among such beneficiaries was Anne Boleyn’s brother. From now on, all 
through the year 1530, Cromwell “ had great occasion of suitors, beside the 
continual access to the king, by means whereof and through his witty de¬ 
meanour he grew continually in the king’s favour ”. 3 

There had, however, been moments, in the days which immediately 
followed the crash of October 1529, when Cromwell wondered if indeed he, 
too, were not finished—notably All Saints’ day when Cavendish saw him, in 
an embrasure at Hampton Court, tears streaming down his face as, for 
consolation, he was reading the Little Office of Our Lady, the day on which he 
suddenly determined “ to make or mar or ever I come again ”. That same 
day Cromwell rode to London, “ contacted ” the new power Norfolk— 
Wolsey’s bitterest foe—and arranged to enter the new parliament as member 
for one of the duke’s boroughs, pledged to order himself “ according to such 
instructions as the said Duke of Norfolk shall give you from the king ”, and 
instructed how “ye shall knowe the king his pleasure, how ye shall order 
yourself in the parliament house ”. 4 

It had been a risk to approach Norfolk on November 1,1529; but it was 
much less a risk to approach the despondent, and indeed despairing, Henry 
twelve months later. This Cromwell did with all the backing of Anne and her 
faction, if not at their suggestion ; 5 and with the still more powerful recommend- 

1 In Quirini, I, 126. 2 Mattingly, 227. 

8 George Cavendish, Wolsey’s chief household official, writing nearly thirty years later 
than the events he is describing. 

4 Sadler to Cromwell, Nov. 1, 1529, in Merriman, I, 67-68. 

6 “ There is also very little trustworthy information about the means he employed to 
introduce himself to the King, except what has already been mentioned in connexion with 
Wolsey’s fall ”, so Merriman, I, 75 ; i.e. Pole’s account of Cromwell’s proposals (summarised 
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dation, of his own executive record during the last twelve months . 1 Henry I10W 
accepted him; within a few months he was a Privy Councillor and Master of 
the Jewels, and this blacksmith’s son thence rose steadily to the very peak; 
Master of the Kings Wards (1532), Chancellor of the Exchequer (1533), 
Master of the Rolls and Secretary to the king, in place of Gardiner (1534), 
Vicar General and Visitor General of the Monasteries (1535), Lord Privy 
Seal and Vicar General of the King for all Spiritual Affairs (1536), Baron 
Cromwell of Wimbledon that same year, Knight of the Garter in 1537 and 
Earl of Essex in 1540—this last on the very eve of sudden disaster and doom. 
But in all that time he was, from 1531, the king’s chief minister, the able 
administrator and executor of the royal will; and above all, he was the rare 
Englishman able to plan, preferring to plan, and placed where he might plan 
all; whence, perhaps, the incredulity of later generations surveying what in 
seven years or so Cromwell accomplished, 2 and their natural, if incredible, 
postulate of a series of accidents to explain the success, the theory of new 
spontaneous tides moving the collective mind and heart of England to desire 
and accept such unheard of revolution. 

Such was the man’s capacity. And he had an ideal to urge him on. It was 
not, in truth, a religious ideal, but it was one which was finding favour at this 
moment all over western Europe, with educated men : the ideal of a strong 
centralised state, of the perfectly constructed, perfectly functioning adminis¬ 
tration ; and for the Englishman this was to be realised in the monarchy, in 
King Henry VIII. 3 In a kind of cold-blooded ecstasy, induced by contem¬ 
plating such an ideal amid the welter of incompetent bloodthirstiness that was 
the Italian political life, a scholarly contemporary of Thomas Cromwell, a 
professional diplomatist and politician, had lately set down his thoughts on the 
matter in a little book called The Prince . This was not yet, indeed, in print, 
but Cromwell, like many another, had a manuscript copy of the work, and 
Machiavelli’s classic was his constant companion. That the prince should 
know how to assume virtues he despised, should understand that it is better 
to be feared and hated than to be loved, and that to be known as cruel is a gain, 
and that lies and treachery are things to be carefully studied as methods of 
statecraft, and that the only thing to be avoided is failure ;—so the book urged 
which Cromwell suggested young Reginald Pole should make his vade-mecum, 

infra , p. 226) : the source is ch. xxvi and xxvii of the Apologia ad Carolum V. “ There is every 
reason to believe the veracity of this report,*’ says Merriman, I, 92. Pole explicitly says that 
it was from Cromwell himself that he had his information and from others who were partners 
in his scheme ; Quirini, 1 ,123. Merriman (I, 72) also notes that it was “ the members of the 
Boleyn party to whom the greater part of the grants were made ”, i.e. the grants of the 
disposable Wolsey wealth. 

1 The twelve months of his “ continual access to the king, by means whereof, and through 
his witty demeanour, he grew continually into the king’s favour ”; Cavendish. 

* “ The Internal and Foreign Administration, the Suppression of the Monasteries, of 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, etc., all move on, hand in hand ... all the work of one man and 
proceeding at the same time.” Merriman, I, 103. 

* The “ need to elevate the crown to sovereign power above every other institution in 
the realm ”, ibid., 112 ; in accordance with which ideal the coming laws of 1532-1534 were 
carefully drafted so that “ none of the powers of which the pope had been deprived should 
be permitted to escape the king ”, ibid., 113. 

l 5 
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as the means by which alone he could rise to any real success at the 
court. 1 Neither the divorce, nor the coming change of religion, interested 
Cromwell in the slightest degree, for its own sake. 2 * What fired his 
serpentine nature was the future of the monarchy; and these other matters 
were important solely as means that would “ make or mar ”. 

And Cromwell, during his Italian years, had learnt of another work, by a 
compatriot of Niccolb Machiavelli—this was the Defensor Pads written by 
Marsiglio of Padua just two hundred years before, but never forgotten, and 
very soon to enjoy a rebirth of popularity. 8 It was a treatise whose main 
conclusions were that religion should be wholly dependent on the state ; 
that in the Church the prince should be supreme ; and that the place of the 
clergy in the state was no more than to be the functionaries who officiated at 
religious ceremonies, and who, as the prince directed them, taught the 
doctrines he approved. This second book so interested Cromwell that, once 
arrived at the supreme power, he had it translated, and the translation printed, 
at the government's expense. It was possibly from this book that he derived 
the idea which he now, about the November of 1530, put before Henry, and 
that he drew the arguments which convinced the king. 4 * 6 * 

That idea was simple enough to state. Since it was now evident that 
there was no way, through the papacy, for Henry to make a second marriage, 
with the blessing of the Church, while Catherine was still alive, let the king be 
declared, by the Church, what as king he truly was, the head of the Church in 
his own dominions; and then put the matter of his marriage to the Church 
that had acknowledged him to be its head. 

As for bringing the leaders of the English Church to such an unheard of 
declaration, it was not—in the event—to be put to them at first in all its naked 
novelty. The first publicity given to the idea was to be accidental; the 
acknowledgment was to be made in language ambiguous enough to disarm 
any criticism that was radical, and yet sufficient as a formula permanently 
to enshrine the all-important new idea. 

There had been in consideration for some months now,® a plan to exploit 
to the further financial profit of the crown Wolsey’s acknowledgment of guilt. 
The whole body of the clergy had, in one way or another, during the fifteen 

1 So Pole himself tells us. Apologia ad Carolum V, in Quirini, I, 133-136. 

* “The revolt from Rome was an incident rather than an aim of his policy.* * Merriman, 1 ,112. 

8 First printed 1522, described, infra , pp. 331-35. For a specimen of Cromweirs 
“ Marsiglian ” ideas, in 1530 already, cf. infra, p. 370, n. 1. 

4 But cf. Tyndale’s Obedience of a Christian Man and Henry’s remark, “ This is a book 

for all kings to read **. The affinity between Cromwell’s advice to Henry (according to Pole’s 
account) and the counsels of Tyndale’s book is very striking. But Tyndale nowhere suggests 
such an outrage on evangelical liberty as the Royal Supremacy over the Church. 

6 Since Aug. 1530. There is extant a memorandum, dated Trinity [? Term] 1530, for 

indictments under the Praemunire statutes against the bishops of Coventry and Lichfield, 
Norwich, St. Asaph, Ely, Bangor, Rochester, Bath and Wells, and of Chichester, against the 

abbots of Bury, Waltham and Westminster, the archdeacon of Wilts, the dean of Hereford and 
the sub-dean of Sarum, in L.P., IV, 6488. On Oct. 21 Cromwell wrote to Wolsey, “ the 
Parliament is prorogued [until] the sixth day of January. The prelates shall not appear [in 
the] praemunire. There is another way devised in [place thereof] as your grace shall further 
know ’*, Merrirnan, I, 334. 
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years he was legate—illegally legate by his own confession and by the judgment 
of the king’s courts which he, the legate, had accepted—acknowledged his 
legatine authority and obeyed it. They, too, then—the whole body of bishops, 
abbots, monks and priests—were liable to the pains and forfeitures of 
Praemunire, to life imprisonment and loss of all possessions. In December 
1530, only a few days after Wolsey’s dramatic death, the charge was filed 
against them in the King’s Bench and the whole body indicted. An in¬ 
genious mind, surely Cromwell, had proposed that when the clergy petitioned 
the king to allow them, pleading guilty, to compound with him for the 
penalties, an acknowledgment of his position as head of the Church should 
be slipped into their formal admission of guilt . 1 

Parliament re-assembled on January 16, 1531, and the debate in convoca¬ 
tion about the financial threat implied by the mass indictment opened a few 
days later, in the chapter house of Westminster Abbey. The clergy decided to 
offer the king £40,000 ; and then, on a strong hint that much more than this 
was looked for, they voted the expected sum, £100,000, on January 24, 
describing it as a grant to the king in acknowledgment of his defence of the 
faith against heresy. The clergy had thus avoided any allusion to the case 
pending against them in the King’s Bench ; as though they hoped to be 
pardoned without any admission of guilt. But on February 7—after a fort¬ 
night’s suspense—the grant, in the terms in which they had made it, was 
refused ; they were bidden to insert an acknowledgment that they offered the 
money in consideration of the king’s forgiving their breaches of penal laws, 
and the king was to be described by his usual style but with these additional 
words, “ Protector and Supreme Head of the English Church and Clergy ” ; it 
was also said that to him was committed the cure of his subjects’ souls. 

Four days went by filled with debate and negotiation. The menace latent 
in the novel title was evident. On the other hand, what did the bishops and 
abbots and deans and other dignitaries stand to lose, supposing that they 
unanimously refused it ? Everything, doubtless, short of life itself. And the 
likelihood of a general exaction of the praemunire penalties ? of a round-up of 
some 20,000 ecclesiastics of all sorts, by a king without armies, or police, or 
gaols ; the sudden simultaneous suspension of religious life throughout the 
whole country ? The certain consequence, no doubt, would be the choice of 
individuals to be punished as examples to the rest; and that the highest might 
well be taken first, the recent fate of Wolsey showed only too clearly—a great 
crime against ecclesiastical law that had brought from Wolsey’s master, 
the pope, not a single syllable of protest or comment.* Here was a crisis 

1 The new tone in English affairs, from now, is evident to the foreign observer. Cf. e.g., 
Francis Bardi, an official of the Florentine government writing from London in December, 
i53°» who, after an account of an audience with Henry and some discussion of Florentine 
affairs, goes on to say that in England “ nothing else is thought of everyday, except arranging 
affairs in such a way that they do no longer be in want of the Pope, neither for filling vacancies 
in the Church, nor for any other purpose L.P., IV, 6774. 

* This is surely one of the most extraordinary things in the whole story and worth a 
mint of meditation. 
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VJOu\& turn on the moral quality of the leaders; and this, 
as always, depended m great part on their intellectual formation. 

From what milieu the bishops were, for the most part, recruited, has 
already been described. There had been many changes in the personnel of 
the episcopate since they had last had to face the king in defence of the rights 
of their order, in 1515. Ten of the resident bishops of that earlier time had 
died. Three sees were at this moment vacant—York, Winchester, Coventry 
and Lichfield. Nine bishops sat in the parliament of 1531 who had not figured, 
as bishops, in that of 1515. In the first place there was the Franciscan 
Conventual, Henry Standish, whose appeal to the king had then provoked the 
great crisis—Bishop of St. Asaph since 1518 ; and with him there was another 
religious, of a very different stamp, George de Ateca, a Spanish Dominican 
who was the queen’s confessor, Bishop of Llandaff since 1517, a good theo¬ 
logian and an admirable man who, alas, spoke not a word of English. He stood 
by the queen to the last; and he was the only other bishop to refuse, with 
Fisher, to repudiate the papal primacy. There were two other theologians 
among these “ new ” bishops : John Longland was one, Bishop of Lincoln 
since 1521, Henry’s confessor and almoner, whom More had written of as 
“ another Colet ” for his good life and his good preaching, and whom we have 
seen active against the Lollards of Buckinghamshire ; the second was the 
junior of the bench, John Stokesley, Bishop of London since only a few 
months. 1 Stokesley had been Wolsey’s contemporary at Magdalen, and the 
centre of some very scandalous and sacrilegious buffoonery there, then a 
member of the cardinal’s very competent staff, a most active agent in the 
promotion of the divorce and so, now, Bishop of London. 

At Carlisle there was a bishop who seems to have been a mere court 
chaplain, John Kyte—one of Wolsey’s personal friends—who gave up for this 
see, in 1521, the great dignity of the archbishopric of Armagh. 

Finally there were three legists. Tunstall, of whom something has already 
been said, was easily the most distinguished of them, a brilliant spirit indeed, 
but, at this time, altogether lacking in strength of character. He was now, since 
a few months, Bishop of Durham. John Veysey, Bishop of Exeter since 1519, 
was also a legist, and a humanist too. Like Stokesley he had come to the king’s 
service after an apprenticeship with Wolsey. He had also served as Lord 
President of Wales, and whatever his merits as an administrator he makes but 
a shadowy figure as a bishop. The third legist was the extremely capable 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, John Clerk, once Henry’s ambassador at the Roman 
Curia and lately in the same office at Paris. He too had risen with Wolsey, 
and had now been a bishop for seven years ; and he was, at first, to show 
himself as zealous as a normal bishop might have been expected to be in the 
defence of the freedom of religion. There were still two absentee Italian 
bishops—by the king’s own arrangement; these were Campeggio to whom 
Henry had given Salisbury in 1524, on the death of Edmund Audley, and 
Jerome Ghinucci, another expert canonist of the Roman curia, to whom the 

1 Named by the king in June 1530, consecrated on Nov. 27. 
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king gave Worcester 1 in 1523. Since that time Ghinucci had served Henry 
so well as ambassador in Spain, working with Edward Lee to wrest from 
Charles V the famous brief, that it was now one of the king’s grievances against 
Clement VII that he refused his request to make the Bishop of Worcester a 
cardinal. 2 

And now, once again, was verified the adage actio sequitur esse. There was, 
on the part of most of the bishops, a careful avoidance of the fundamental 
question which the title raised, and nothing was done but to tinker, this way 
or that, in diplomatic fashion, with the phrases in which it was set out. The 
bishops proposed to say,“so far as the Canon Law allows ”. This was too 
definite for the king and he refused it. Next he suggested the qualification, 
“ after God ”. The bishops found this too loose. In the end the king won 
them round, by personal assurances and by pledges that he meant no innova¬ 
tions. Back in the chapter house of Westminster Abbey, after their audience 
with Henry, they agreed to vote the declaration ; and then Fisher, to save at 
least the decencies, 3 proposed the clause “ In quantum per Christi legem licet ” 
and raised anew all their fears of the future. Finally, the aged Archbishop of 
Canterbury, William Warham, put it to the assembly in Fisher’s words: 
“ ... of the Church and Clergy of England, whose especial Protector, single 
and supreme Lord, and, as far as the law of Christ allows, even Supreme 
Head, we acknowledge his Majesty to be And when he did so a long silence 
followed. “ Qui tacet consentire videtur said the veteran lawyer, using a tag 
from the Sext. “ Then are we silent all ”, said a prelate whose name has not 
come down to us. And so, ambiguously, the thing went through. Three 
months later the convocation of York also accepted it—with a protest from 
Tunstall, now Bishop of Durham, who presided, which he took care to have 
recorded in the proceedings. 4 

1 Vacant by the election of its last holder to the papacy—Clement VII, no less. 

* Ghinucci ultimately received the hat, in the same consistory when it was conferred on 
St. John Fisher. For the ninth bishop, Booth of Hereford, and for the bishops of the other 
five English sees—Warham, Shirburn, Nykke, West and St. John Fisher—cf. supra , pp. 75-8. 
Henry, in 1530, was demanding the hat for Casale also l 

8 So the account in Earliest English Life , 122, quoted at great length in Bridgett, Fisher , 
197-202. The date of this session is Feb. 11. 

4 The text of the Concessio facta is printed, from the Close Rolls of Henry VIII, anno 22, 
in Rymer’s Foedera t XIV, 413 and in Wilkins’ Concilia , III, 742-744. It is a statement 
addressed to the king, made by Warham as Archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all England 
and legate of the Apostolic See, in the name of all the bishops, prelates and clergy of his 
province, telling Henry that £100,000 has been voted him to use as he will, and enclosing 
an official legal instrument that details who are liable for payments, how each one’s share is 
to be assessed and when the payments are to be made. This certificate, as Warham’s address 
terms it, opens with a passage on the beauty of gratitude to benefactors, and how Henry has 
loaded the Church and clergy with benefits that make him unique among kings. There has 
been, for example, his defence of the Church universal by his pen and by the sword. And, 
at this present moment, there are his services to " the church and clergy of England his 
strong action against the Lutherans especially who are plotting its ruin. These are enemies 
of princely power no less than of the authority of the Church ; under the cloak of zeal for the 
gospel they are planning to strip the clergy of their possessions, and to plunder the Church. 
From this peril the king has delivered us, the clergy, so that we may peacefully minister to our 
people as before. Lest the king should think he has been showering such benefits on a race 
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The coup of February 1531 is a masterpiece of ambiguity—as doubtless 
those who planned the coup intended. Did “ Supreme Head of the Church 
and Clergy ” really mean no more than that Henry meant the clergy to 
acknowledge , in the most striking way possible, what they had flattered 
themselves they could buy themselves out of acknowledging, namely that the 
royal jurisdiction did in fact touch them too ? that they had not, really, any 
rights in that frontier territory where the claims of Church and state clashed ? 

To Tunstall who, from the York convocation, protested 1 that the title 
seemed to mean much more than this, and who suggested that it would be a 
simple matter to make the king’s alleged good intention clear by inserting the 
words “ in temporal affairs ”, Henry replied at length. 2 But, again, this letter 
is yet another vast ambiguity. To add the words proposed by Tunstall would 
suggest, Henry said, that the king felt it necessary to protect himself against 
the too absurd charge that he claimed to be the head of the mystical body of 
Christ. 3 Obviously the clause as it stands can only mean “ in temporal 
affairs ”. No man, the king continues, can rule other men in what relates to 
eternity—which is a flat denial of what all ecclesiastical government had 
professed to do since the days of the Apostles. And the reason for this, says 
the king, is that those who are led by the spirit of God are free of law—which 
is good fundamental Lutheranism of that Reformer’s first period. 

The qualifying phrase again— in quantum per Christi legem licet —is 
meaningless, given the belief about ecclesiastical authority so far traditional in 
England. By the law' of Christ—in this traditional interpretation of it—no 
prince can be the Supreme Head of the Church : especially if there can be 
only one kind of headship of the Church, as Henry now claims. But did any 
one really think Henry w r as unaware that the clause could be taken like this, as 
rendering the title meaningless ? or that he would ever, indifferently, allow 
this view of it to stand ? 

Tunstall’s protest and the king’s reply deserve to be more than mentioned. 
On the part of the bishop we have a normal Catholic’s objections, set out 
with the clear reasoning that might be expected from one of the leading 
lawyers of the day, the distinctions well drawn and plainly stated: from 
the king a lengthy, wordy evasion of the difficulties raised. Tunstall ob- 


of ingrates, and as a proof of confidence that this best of princes will continue to defend the 
Church against heretics and the like, and in order that there may be granted to all the clergy, 
full pardon for ail offences against penal laws “ and especialy for offences against the Statutes 
of Provision and Praemunire ”, the bishops and clergy “ humbly kneeling before the feet of 
your highness suppliantly pray (suppltces deprecamur) ” and give and grant this sum of 
£100,000 to be paid in five annual instalments. 

It is at the point marked * that the crucial new phrase is introduced : sic impraesens 
quamplurimos hostes, maxime Lutheranos, in pemiciem ecclesise et cleri Anglicani (cujus 
singularem protectorem, unicum et supremum dominum, et quantum per Christi legem 
licet, etiam supremum caput ipsius majestatem recognoscimus) conspirantes . . .” ; “ the 
church and clergy of England (whose singular protector, unique and supreme lord, and, 
in so far as by Christ’s law is allowed, even supreme head, we recognise your majesty to be) 
Wilkins, III, p. 742, col. 2. 

1 Text in Wilkins, III, 745. 1 Wilkins, III, 762-765. 

8 Here is a consideration that cannot have come from Cromwell—a piece of that theology 
about “ mystical bodies ” personally very dear to Henry VIII. 
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jects that the new style is bound to cause misunderstanding and scandal 
unless it is stated more clearly ; the phrase imposed on the two convocations 
is mischievously ambiguous in all its parts. “ If by these words there is 
understood without distinction, what the words say, that the king is supreme 
head of the church in spiritual matters as in earthly and temporal matters, 
and that it is affirmed that this state of things is lawful by Christ’s law, as 
certain evil-disposed people seem to understand the words [quantum per 
Christi legem licet]—as though these were set down in an asserting way, 
[then], since this interpretation would seem not to agree with the teaching 
of the catholic church I expressly dissent from such an opinion, the words 
being understood as inserted with this sense, lest I seem to dissent from the 
catholic church outside which there is no salvation for any Christian 
And Tunstall says expressly, “ If these words [quantum per Christi legem 
licet] are understood of spiritual matters, the king is not supreme head of 
the church, since this is not lawful according to Christ’s law.” 

Nowhere does Henry, in reply, reassure the bishop by a plain declaration 
that such an interpretation is foreign to the royal intentions. He has the 
nerve to ask why Tunstall should object to what Fisher, among others, has 
accepted, and he argues, for eight folio columns, that it is all a matter of 
words, and that “ nothing can be so clearly, and plainly, written, spoken 
and ordered, but that subtile wit hath been able to subvert the same ”. 1 
The ambiguity of which Tunstall complains is admitted, and after a long 
list of Scripture texts that are seemingly contradictory, the king asks, “ If 
in all other matters it was never thought inconvenient to speak absolutely 
the truth, without distinction, why should there be more scruple in our 
case ? ” 2 At one moment Henry seems to accept Tunstall’s limitation, 
“ . . . albeit 1 Ecclesia * is spoken of in these words touched in the proeme, 
yet there is added, ‘ et cleri Anglicani ’, which words conjoined restrain, 
by way of interpretation, the word * Ecclesiam ’ and is as much as to say the 
church, that is to say, the clergy of England ”. 3 But, in the very next 
paragraph, the king refuses to accept Tunstall’s doctrine that it is only a 
power over the church in temporal matters that Christ’s law has left to 
princes, power in spirituals being left to priests ; “ The texts of Scripture 
which ye alledge ”, the king replies, “ having the general words ‘ Obedite 
et subditi estote ’, contain no such words whereby spiritual things should 
be excluded; but whatsoever appertained to the tranquillity of man’s life, 
is of necessity included, as the words plainly import.” 4 

The argument is then so developed that the meaning of the claim, it is 
insinuated, is no more than that all the clergy are, in their non-clerical 
activities, as much subject to the king’s laws as are the rest of his subjects. 
The argument just employed, that no Scripture contains “ such words 
whereby spiritual things should be excluded ” from the authority acknow¬ 
ledged as lawful in princes, is now complicated by the declaration, “ As 
to spiritual things, meaning by them the sacraments, being by God ordained 

1 Wilkins, III, 762, col. 1. 8 Ibid., 765, col. 2. 3 Ibid., 763, col. 1. 

4 Ibid., 763, col. 2. 
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as instruments of efficacy and strength ... for as much as they be no 
W0t\4\v nor temporal things, they have no worldly nor temporal head, but 
only Christ that did institute them. . . 1 And if bishops have corrected 

the clergy for their known misconduct in the administration of the sacra¬ 
ments, for the public scandal this has been, such correction has in reality 
always been through authority “ derived from the prince ”, the bishop 
exercising it “ by sufference or privilege ”. 2 Why refuse now, or scruple, 
“ to call him head from whom that is derived ” ? 1 Tunstall has objected 
“ that the question propounded containeth two things, whereof the one is 
true, the other false . . . meaning . . . that in ‘ temporalibus * we be 
* caput * and in ‘ spiritualibus 1 we be not.” 3 Henry will have none of this. 
This is a case, he asserts, where “ The words in the question may by divers 
interpretations or relations contain two things, and yet in expression contain 
but one : as if a man should ask us, * An Pater et Filius unum sint * ? 

. . and the reader who has a good mind— pio animo —will so understand, 
and agree with, the truth contained. 3 

TunstalPs biographer hazards the guess that the bishop was sincerely 
convinced by Henry’s reasoning. 4 It is surely more likely that, as the 
practised lawyer read through this masterpiece of evasion his worst fears were 
confirmed of what the king intended, and was evidently resolved to carry out. 

In a conversation with the nuncio 5 three days only before the parlia¬ 
mentary session began, Norfolk had used words heavy with menace. 6 The 

1 Wilkins, III, 764, col. 2. 

* A good Marsiglian tenet, which will re-appear in all the official propaganda for the Royal 
Supremacy, and be officially employed to justify the relation of king and church in the new 
arrangement built on these foundations. 

8 Wilkins, III, 765, col. 1. 4 Sturge, 192. 

5 The nuncio was a layman, John Antony Pulleo, Baron di Burgio, a Sicilian who had 
been in the papal service since the time of Adrian VI (1522-1523) and who had served as 
nuncio in Hungary, 1523-1526. His letter of credence to Henry VIII, dated July 9, 1530, is 
in Ehses, no. 85 (p. 152), from whose notes, on that page, these facts are taken. He was in 
England for almost three years (i.e. until July 1533). That the Holy See was represented 
in London during these critical years by a diplomatist who was not also a theologian tells 
its own tale of the spirit of Clement VII’s administration. The nuncio, unmindful of the 
advice of Chapuys, was to be duped time and again by Henry. For Friedmann he is “ a 
weak man and apparently rather vain ”, a man “ personally afraid ”, Anne Boleyn, I, 191, 204. 

• “ This day ”, Chapuys wrote, on Jan. 13, “ Norfolk has notified to the Papal Nuncio 
the pains and dangers to which any person attempting to have the mandate executed exposes 
himself. I am told that the notification has been made in rather sharp words.” Span. Cal., 
IV, no. 598, p. 27. Perhaps in the same words in which, the day before, the same thing was 
announced to Chapuys, when Norfolk had sent for the ambassador to say, “ The popes in 
old times had in vain attempted to usurp in England certain authority and prerogatives ; 
the king’s predecessors on the throne had never consented to it, and it was not to be expected 
that king Henry should suffer it at the present moment . . . Kings were before popes ; 
the King [of England] was absolute master in his own kingdom, and acknowledged no 
superior. ...” This—the translation of Don Gayangos—differs somewhat from the 
summary of this letter given in L.P., V., no. 45, which Pickthom quotes, K.P., II, 156, 
note 5. For a defence of this much criticised editor, and of the general superiority of his 
versions over the better written summaries in L.P., cf. Mattingly’s Preface to the Supplemen¬ 
tary Volume (1947) to Cal. Span., I and II. Here in Norfolk’s speech is, seemingly, the first 
of those threats to the pope in the terms of Roman Law doctrines (rex est imperator in regno 
suo, and the rest) which will soon be a feature of all the royal manifestos and of the statutes 
upon which the religion of the country will be re-organised. 
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nuncio, while yet the bishops were debating no more than how best to com¬ 
pound for the alleged offence of Praemunire, and before the crisis about the 
king’s new title had arisen, had appeared before them, bent on preventing this 
beginning of betrayal. But he was not even allowed to speak what was in his 
mind. “ They begged him to leave them in peace,” Charles V’s ambassador 
wrote to his master, “ for they had not the king’s leave to speak with him.” 1 
But the nuncio was under no illusions about Henry’s intentions, and a few 
months later he wrote openly of the business as a move to abolish the pope’s 
jurisdiction. 2 From London Chapuys, too, wrote of it to Charles, immediately, 
as a plain enough claim of sovereignty over the Church ; and if, as he reported, 
Fisher was ill with disappointment and More so distressed that he thought of 
resignation, Anne Boleyn was said to be “ as much delighted as if she had 
gained paradise ”, and her father was offering to prove from Scripture that 
“ when God left this world He left no successor nor vicar ”. 

Whether the hierarchy had failed or not, it would seem certain that they 
walked into a well-laid snare. What of ecclesiastics still more highly placed ? 
of Campeggio, for example, now at Brussels, and the Secretary of State at 
Rome ? of Clement VII himself ? Were these actually taken in ? Or were 
they, for the moment, glad to shelter behind an ambiguity they yet knew was no 
accident ? Certainly the ambiguity helped the king—and immediately— 
in this region where decision of any kind was, for now many years, the thing 
above all most dreaded. It had long been evident, in the Roman curia, how 
the suit must end, if the case really began its course in the courts ; and the 
Secretary of State, Jacopo Salviati (also a lay official), thought the danger 
great that Henry, despairing of getting what he wanted through the law, 3 

1 L.P., V, no. 62, Jan. 23, 1531. 

* The nuncio’s opinion is an obiter dictum —and all the weightier thereby—in a letter 
which deserves quotation for the light it throws on the casual way in which the gravest abuses 
of the canon law could be taken for granted by high papal officials. The letter is, in fact, 
written to support an accompanying petition from the Duke of Norfolk asking the pope to 
allow a nephew, aged four or five, to hold some benefice ; and the nuncio reminds the pope’s 
secretary what a personage the duke is—“ the one who here governs all ”. He then goes on 
to say that “ in these times , when tve are threatened with the abolition of the [papal] jurisdiction , 
when such a lord as this has recourse to the Apostolic See, asking this favour with such 
insistence, I think it will be a service on the pope’s part to grant it—even though it is one of 
those things the pope rarely grants—and this for many reasons. For one thing it will increase 
the reputation of the Apostolic See, for it to be seen that the nobles run to it for favours, 
contrary to what is commonly thought. Then it will be useful to win the goodwill of such 
a great lord. Lastly it will be [a service] to gain a friend for me at the court.” The letter, 
dated July 1, 1531, is in Ehses, p. 178. The italics are not in the original. 

* Per via iudiciaria; Salviati to Campeggio, June 9,1531, in Ehses, p. 177. This, of course, 
was no more than what the French king had told the pope two years earlier (cf. supra , p. 185, 
note 5), and what Campeggio himself had written from London seven months earlier still, 
Oct. 17, 1528 : *' [Wolsey] has said to me often and often, that if this is not done, it is all up 
with the authority of the Holy See in this kingdom (si hoc non fiat, actum esse de auctoritate 
sedis Apostolicae in hoc regno) ” ; Ehses, p. 50, cf. also Burgio, from London, in 1530 ; and 
what Salviati was writing in June 1531, the pope’s own nuncio in London had written to 
Salviati months before, in his very first despatch from the English capital, namely, that 
Henry “ was resolved, should he not obtain this from the Pope, to provide himself for his 
case ” (“ esser determinata, quando non potesse ottener questo da N. Signore, di proveder 
per se stessa a casi suoi ”); and Salviati had already passed this on to Campeggio, Oct. 21, 
1530, cf. Ehses, p. 165. 
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wou\& take his own way out. This was in June 1531. Three months later he 
wrote to Campeggio, now at Brussels, legate to Charles V, that the pope 
remained convinced that delay was the best policy. 1 To all the letters of 
Catherine begging that, in justice to her, the trial might begin, and to the 
repeated efforts of the emperor on her behalf, the same reply was made—to be 
patient, not to irritate Henry further, that nothing was to be lost by waiting.* 
Clement grasped eagerly at rumours that Henry was tiring of Anne, and 
actually quoted them to the emperor to justify the wisdom of the repeated 
procrastination. Aleander, the nuncio who gave this message to Charles, 
added that the queen, if she would only have a little more patience, might find 
that Providence would soften her husband’s heart, and finally herself reap a 
rich reward in eternity for this present martyrdom which had saved the 
Church from a great schism. 3 And when Charles said to Campeggio that 
his aunt was, by all accounts, so ill that she might die of want and neglect in 
the miserable manor to which Henry had banished her, the cardinal was not 
ashamed to say, in reply, that if God gave her the Paradise she deserved it 
would solve many difficulties. 4 

In the high circles where this was the prevailing mentality 5 it was hardly 

1 Si procede tuttavia nella causa d’Inghilterra, et poichfc cosi piace a S. M. Cesarea et alia 
S. regina, Sua Santita lascia andar la iustitia per il corso suo ; vero b, che lei b della medesima 
opinione, che la vera cura di questo male fusse il guadagnar tempo et maximamente si vero 
fusse quello che di qualiche luogo, non so per6 quanto degno di fede, s’intende, che quella 
Signora Anna comincia a declinar quel tanto favor, nel qual era appresso il S. re. Letter of 
Oct. 24, 1531, Salviati—Campeggio, in Ehses, p. 185. 

2 Cf. Mattingly, 235-236. 

! Aleander’s despatches of Nov. 14 and 19, 1531 (from Brussels) in Ehses, p. 188. Charles 
broke out to the nuncio that “ It was a strange, and abominable, proceeding that to suit the 
lust of two fools a law suit should be held up, and such an outrageous strain inflicted on a queen 
whose life had been blameless This is hardly the language—or the tone—of a man who, 
for years now (according to a popular version of the story) had had Clement VII in such a 
grip that the pope did not dare to do justice to Henry and thought only of how to accommodate 
his captor. 

4 This was some six months after the audience to Aleander. The emperor, in reply 
to Campeggio, said grimly that Catherine’s death now would come too late to be so useful, 
for Henry was now “ in possessione ” of the divorce, an encouragement to evil doers for all 
time (. . . Replied : non saria piu a tempo, perchfc gia il re stava in possessione del divortio, 
che sempre sarebbe cosa di mal essempio). Campeggio to Salviati, from Ratisbon, May 11, 
1532 ; Ehses, p. 199. 

•' Ehses (p. 198) prints an extract of a still later letter to Campeggio June 19, 1532, which 
shows the Secretary of State, still of the same opinion as to the usefulness of procrastination, 
and still blind as to the meaning of events in England. “ La cosa d’Anglia come V.S.R. sa, 
non piu precipitarsi, et b piu forza che si proceda per i suoi gradi; et Dio sa, che forse, se 
non se fusse proceduto cosl, saria seguito qualche gran scandalo, dove non ci & sino ad hora 
altro de male, che Vhaver il re tenuto la S. regina lontana da se, il che poteva in ogni modo far 
con tutte le sententie, chc havesse havuto contra.” (The English business, as Your Lordship 
knows, cannot be rushed, and it is much better that it should go forward through its own 
stages : and God knows that perhaps, if this proceeding had not been followed, some great 
scandal might have ensued, where , so far , there has been no other misfortune than the king's 
keeping the queen away at a distance from himself , which he could do, in any case, despite the 
judgments put out so far against him.) This is only matched by the same writer’s remark 
in another letter, also to Campeggio, of April 13 of the same year, that the English envoys 
at Rome not having obtained the chief thing they sought, it was not possible to deny them 
something of what, with a certain appearance of justice, they were asking. Ehses, p. 198 
(the italics mine). 
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likely that Henry VIII’s ambiguities would be so interpreted as to mean a 
summons to immediate action against him. Four months before the crisis 
in Convocation of February 1531, the question of the papal authority had, 
curiously enough, been raised before Clement himself by Henry’s ambassador, 
Dr. Bennet. The Englishman had been urging that there was an agelong 
tradition that no English king was cited in a court outside his own realm. 
When the pope suggested that the tradition would not bear historical examina¬ 
tion, Bennet retorted with “ how grievously the pope would take it, if a man 
should ask of him the reason why he, being Bishop of Rome, should have 
jurisdiction in all other churches and bishops To which the pope answered 
that 41 he perceived to what end this matter would grow ; and said, he would 
prove better his jurisdiction, than your highness could prove your custom ” ; 
“ adding, in a great fume ”, says Bennet, “ that he would not give us 
further audience in this cause of matrimony, but in presence of his councel 
[sic !].” 1 

Clement VII and Henry were still in correspondence throughout the year 
that followed the crisis of January-February 1531, but there is not a reference 
on the popes part to the act of Convocation ; and when, in October 1531, 
Clement, at the king’s request, appoints two of the king’s chief agents in the 
divorce, Edward Lee and Stephen Gardiner, to the vacant sees of York and 
Winchester, he goes out of his way to reduce—with an abundance of compli¬ 
ments—the usual heavy fees, as a favour to the king. A month later than this, 
at Brussels, Campeggio is sounding Charles about his willingness to carry out 
a sentence of excommunication against Henry, should things so deteriorate. 
The pope, says Campeggio, has learnt that the English ambassadors in Rome 
have orders to return home if sentence is given against the king—“ and this,” 
says the cardinal, “ might be the beginning of abolishing their obedience to the 
pope and the Holy See ”. The emperor answered that he did not believe that 
Henry would go so far as that. 2 Rome, then, has not yet chosen to read into 
the reported acknowledgment of Henry VIII as Supreme Head all that Fisher 
feared it contained and was meant to contain. Nor will Rome do so while 
Clement VII reigns ; and soon this pope will be appointing Cranmer to 
Canterbury. 

The battle with the churchmen had been won easily, and parliament 
having had the business before it, in the form of a bill to ratify the king’s 
pardon of the clergy’s offence, 8 the fear grew that, by a similar procedure, the 
faithful laity who also, and no less unwillingly than the clergy, had suffered the 
legate’s tyranny, might now be made to acknowledge that their pains were a 
crime, and to buy off the punishment which such wickedness had merited. 
Whereupon such a murmuring in the lobbies that not only are we—four 
hundred years afterwards—instructed thereby how freely the Commons could 
comment on the king’s proceedings, but Henry was compelled, though 

1 T.-D., I, 384-395, gives the full text of Bennet’s vivid letter, dated from Rome, Oct. 27, 
1530; the passages quoted are on p. 392. 

8 Campeggio to Salviati, Nov. 25, 1531 ; Ehses, p. 189. 

n 2a Hy VIII, c. 15. 
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without disavowing his rights, nay even explicitly asserting them, to grant the 
\aity “ his most gracious general '—and free—pardon, March 29 . 1 

But however much Clement VII might long to delay the suit, some progress 
it needs must make, and so the Advent consistory of 1531 saw yet more 
formalities decreed. 2 Henry was again warned not to marry before judgment 
was given that his union with Catherine was no marriage, bidden also to send 
Anne away and to restore the queen to her due place. By this time parliament 
had re-assembled, for its third session, and the government had a programme 
of laws designed to tame this pope effectually, and all popes—and indeed all 
English clerics—for ever. Members had before them a very long session ; 
they were already discontented at being brought back yet once again to these 
duties ; and they greatly disliked much of the legislation proposed to them. 
The king had to face a grumbling discontent that never ceased, and an abund¬ 
ance of plain speaking, even about his marriage. There was opposition, for 
example, to his proposals to check the ingenious practice by which the lawyers 
had found a way round the statutes that protected the crown’s interests when¬ 
ever a tenant died and the land passed to the heir. And this opposition was 
successful. The king had to abandon his scheme—not for the first time. 
Another royal measure that failed was a bill that would have given the king a 
third part of the feudal property of all deceased persons. And in the matter of 
taxation—a grant for national defence—the commons only voted a wholly 
inadequate fifteenth. 

It was in the debate about this grant that one member, Temse, made his 
great speech, in reply to the plea of the Chancellor and a dozen nobles sent by 
the king to impress the lower house with the urgency of military needs. “ The 
best fortification ”, he said, “ was to maintain justice in the kingdom and 
friendship with the emperor ; and to this end the house should petition the 
king to take back his wife and treat her well, otherwise the kingdom would be 
ruined . . . the discord which the marriage suit was provoking would ruin the 
kingdom.” And most of the house agreed with Temse. 

Two acts of this session had a permanent effect, and are vital forces to this 
day in English life : the act about first-fruits, and the submission of the clergy. 
The first is directly anti-papal, the other anti-clerical; and, because of details 
only incidental to the main purpose, but ominous for the future liberty of the 
subject, the anti-papal act met with much opposition, the king making no 
fewer than three visits to the Commons to argue and persuade them. The 
anti-clerical measure, however, very carefully prepared by Cromwell, and 
very craftily handled by the king, had the Commons' whole-hearted support 
through all its stages. 

Those members who backed Temse’s bold efforts for the cause of the queen 
were yet, by the same testimony which records the speech, no friends to the 
pope ; and their criticism of the anti-papal Annates Act is yet another illustra- 

1 For the detail of the negotiations, and for the way in which Cromwell, “ disclosing 
the secrets of the Commons ” to Henry, strengthened his hand, cf. Hall’s Chronicle , II, 184 
(ed. of 1904). 

* These were published as bulls in the first days of Jan. 1532. 
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tion what a complicated business the king’s proceedings were. For the act, 
reciting that since the Tudors came in, forty-seven years before, more than 
£160,000 in specie had found its way out of the realm to the pope, through the 
payments bishops were obliged to make on their appointment—payment, in 
each case, of a sum equal to a third of the see’s annual revenue—now pro¬ 
posed to abolish the tax entirely ; bishops who disobeyed the act and paid the 
pope what he demanded were to forfeit to the king all their own property and, 
for as long as they held the see, all its temporalities. The pope might retaliate 
by withholding the bulls authorising the consecration of the bishop-elect ? 
Evidently : and the act next provided that bishops-elect so punished were to 
be consecrated, without further reference to the pope, by their own metro¬ 
politan. And lest the pope should say that, under the new system, he would 
be at the expense of providing officers and clerks for the writing, sealing and 
other business connected with the issue of these bulls, the act allowed the new 
bishop to pay him for this a fee calculated at 5% of the see’s annual revenue. 

But what, seemingly, now halted the willingness of the Commons to reduce 
this profitable source of papal revenue by 85%, was the altogether unwonted 
provision that this bill should become law at the king’s discretion. If the 
king thought well to come to an arrangement with the pope about annates, this 
arrangement should have force of law ; and what this bill contained would 
only become an act or statute when the king chose to declare it such. The 
act was to be for the king a stronger means than ever to compel the pope’s 
attention to his wishes, and it provided in anticipation for the traditional papal 
reprisals, by enacting that any future excommunications or interdicts were to 
be ignored, “to the honour of God, the increase and continuance of virtue 
and good example within the realm ”. In the House of Lords all the 
bishops and abbots present opposed the bill ; but only one lay lord voted 
with them. 1 

The next event—the anti-clerical measure—was the long drawn-out 
contest which ended in the Submission of the Clergy act; it was the suicide 
of ecclesiastical authority. The contest begins with a lengthy petition 2 
from the House of Commons asking the king to correct sundry abuses of 
clerical authority, and inviting his attention to the fact that the exercise of this 
authority—itself a usurpation of his own power—is a main cause of the chronic 
national disunity. 

To this petition, the bishops, at the king’s request, make a reply (April 28); 
there are long discussions and objections which produce a second form of the 
reply; more objections and a third form. Then, from the king (May 10) 
there is sent for the clergy’s consideration, as a basis of their final word, a set 
of three articles. They accept this (May 15). It is a complete surrender, and 
it is embodied later in a statute. To bring out to the full the significance of 
this episode—the ratio of its decisive character, that which makes it very truly 
a turning point in history— it only needs to be added that the whole business 
originated with the court. It was there, in fact, that the Commons’ Supplication 

1 The act (23 Henry 8, c. 20) is in G. & H., no. 49, pp. 178-86. 

* Ibid., no. 46, pp. 145-53- 
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was drafted—drafted and re-drafted indeed, as the manuscripts show, by the 
master hand of Cromwell. 1 

In the Supplication, the grievances of the Commons are set out under 
twelve heads. The most important of all, what sets the tone of the whole 
episode and is the essence of the clerical surrender for which Henry is 
manoeuvring, is the opening statement of the Commons that they, the kings 
subjects, are subject also to laws not made by the king but by the clergy. Here 
are laws made without any consultation of the king and without his consent, 
laws never published in the language of the country, and laws which bind the 
king’s subjects under heavy penalties. Such laws cannot but derogate from the 
king’s authority which is “ an imperial jurisdiction ”. Then follows a variety 
of complaints : the delays and inadequate servicing of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s two main courts ; the vexing and harassing of poor suitors, by 
ecclesiastical officials, for petty offences and for the mere profit of the officials ; 
excessive fees in the ecclesiastical courts ; demands of money by the parish 
clergy for administering the sacraments ; delays, and extravagant fees 
charged, in the probate of wills ; trafficking between priests and bishops 
about fees and presents on appointments to benefices ; the excessive number 
of holy days, really spent in idle and wanton sports ; the abuse of the secret 
canon law procedure for the persecution of innocent people, and the fact that 
these have no means of redress ; the failure of the canon law to provide 
remedies against false accusers ; the snare which the present heresy pro¬ 
cedure is for ordinary people. The king is prayed, “ as the only head, 
sovereign, lord, protector, and defender of both the said parties, in whom and 
by whom the only sole redress, reformation, and remedy herein absolutely 
rests and remains ”, to establish laws that shall end these abuses for ever. 

More important than whether the bishops were able to reply convincingly 
to the detail of these charges is the way they emerged from what was, in 
essence, a great test of moral quality. When, in the first shock of the en¬ 
counter, they have only the Commons for their adversary their tone is assured, 
and they brush aside what they do net deny. But once the king directly enters 
the controversy, and, without any reference at all to the long litany of lay 
grievances, demands the complete repudiation of the clergy’s claim to make 
laws that bind his subjects, they speedily capitulate. Nothing could be more 
striking than the contrast between the language of the Answer of the Ordinaries, 2 
i.e. to the Commons’ Supplication , and that of the Submission 3 only fourteen 
days later. And this is especially notable in their handling of the vital question 
of the Church’s right to make laws that really are binding, without any 
reference to the civil ruler. 

In the Answer the tone is extremely tough ; the bishops write as St. 
Gregory VII might have written, and they appeal, confidently and without 

1 It is of course the fact that, at this stage of the development of parliament, all bills were 
first drafted at the court. But there is more than a difference of degree between such a detail 
of current routine and the king's drafting of a petition to be presented to him by the Commons 
as the spontaneous protest of injured men seeking redress against another estate—which other 
estate the king has already determined to destroy. 

* Text in G. & H., no. 47, pp. 154-176. 


8 Text ibid., no. 48, pp. 176-178. 
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misgiving, to the king to assume once again the traditional role of the English 
monarchy and stand between the clerical power and its critical, nay rebellious, 
lay subjects. Fisher was not present at this Convocation. He had been barred 
from the parliament of 1532 by the king’s orders, and in May was lying ill at 
his house in Lambeth. Three bishops, 1 we know, strove to tone down the sur¬ 
render by inserting clauses which saved the right of the Church to legislate in 
matters of faith and morals—clauses the king refused to accept. Two of the 
three 2 formed part of the deputation sent, during the crisis, to consult the 
Bishop of Rochester. What part Warham played has not come down to us, 
but the soul of the resistance was Stephen Gardiner, now Bishop of Winchester. 
He it was who wrote the first strong drafts of the Answer of the Ordinaries , 
aided by the clergy’s one friend in the government, Lord Chancellor More. 
And apparently the young bishop—he was still but 34—fought the Articles in 
the same spirit, for on the conclusion of the parliamentary session he was sent 
to his see in disgrace. 8 In the final vote one bishop alone stood out, John Clerk, 
of Bath and Wells, one of the king’s best legists and diplomatists. And the 
day after the Submission was handed to the king, More resigned his high 
office. The die was cast. Henry’s campaign had shown beyond all possibility 
of doubt in what sense he took himself to be “ Supreme Head of the English 
Church and clergy as far as the law of Christ allows ”. 

By their act of submission, 4 the bishops and clergy did two things : first 
they promised that they would not make and publish any new canons unless 
licensed by the king to do so and unless these canons had received the royal 
assent, and, secondly, they offered the whole existing body of the canon law 
for the consideration and judgment of a commission to be named by the king. 
This commission was to be made up of eight lay lords, eight members of the 
House of Commons and sixteen of the clergy, and only those parts of the 
canon law were to stand which the commission approved. 6 

The long Answer of the Ordinaries is well worth some study for the light 
it throws on the mentality of these professional clerics, repelling a challenging 
attack on their order, and their competence. Naturally such generalities as 
those alleged in the Supplication cannot be met except by general denials. The 
expositions of principle, too, are sound, and well stated. But the general 
underlying assumption that all is well, and could not be better, with the 
system as a system, suggests, yet once again, how clerical administrators can 
be the worst enemies of their own cause, blinded by the bureaucrat’s absorp¬ 
tion in the beauty of his own routine occupation, and unaware that something 

1 Standish, of St. Asaph, the champion of the royal jurisdiction in 1515 ; Longland of 
Lincoln, Henry’s confessor, and a theologian; Stokesley of London, once one of Wolsey’s 
men and then a most useful servant in the divorce. 

* Longland and Stokesley. 

8 It was during this period that, for the first, and last, time in his episcopate of nearly 
twenty-five years, Gardiner held an ordination. 

4 Voted in Convocation, May 15, 1532, delivered to the king, May 16. 

6 The Submission was, eighteen months later, embodied in the statute 25 Hy. VIII, c. 19 
(text G. & H., no 51, pp. 196-198). This act of parliament was repealed under Mary 
(1 & 2 Philip and Mary, c. 8) but revived by her successor’s first act (1 Eliz., c. 1) and the 
substance of it is still English law. 
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is growing up outside the office that will waste no time in controversy about 
procedure. So long as they thought the king was behind them, these prelates 
did not deign to argue with the Commons, but—courteously indeed, and in a 
fatherly kind of way—put the critics in their place ; then, once the king 
appeared, these same prelates collapsed like a pack of cards. Yet a few more 
months and these would-be Hildebrands, these sticklers for the canon law, 
would be leading the rout, in a general repudiation of all that the founders of 
the canon law considered as the essentials of Christ’s religion. And the 
most notable of the king’s supporters would then be Stephen Gardiner. 

The Answer of the Ordinaries is the last flash of the spirit of St. Thomas 
Becket in the joint action of the prelacy of his ecclesia anglicana . Just a few 
weeks before there was another sign that the tradition could speak effectively, 
even in the least likely of its representatives, when, with due legal forms, 
Archbishop Warham reviewed, and judged, and repudiated as anti-Catholic, 
all that had been done by the parliament since 1529 in derogation of the rights 
of the pope and of his own see of Canterbury. 1 

More than this, when later this same year the old man was threatened 
with a Praemunire prosecution for consecrating Standish, in 1518, as Bishop 
of St. Asaph, before the king had confirmed the temporalities to the elect, 
he prepared a reply which restates the Catholic tradition about Caesar’s 
place in the church of Christ in the fullness of its classic severity. 44 I 
intend to do only that I am bound to do by the laws of God and Holy Church 
. . . and by mine oath that I made at the time of my profession . . .’*, 
he declared. If the Archbishop of Canterbury should not give the spirit¬ 
ualities 44 to him by the pope provided as bishop until the King’s own grace 
had granted and delivered unto him his temporalities, then the spiritual 
power of the archbishops should hang and depend on the temporal power of 
the prince and thus be of little or none effect. ... It were, indeed, as good 
to have no spirituality as to have it at the prince’s pleasure. . . .” Warham 
refused utterly to admit a royal claim which 44 was one of the causes of the 
death and martyrdom of St. Thomas. ...” His mind is indeed filled 
with the memory of Henry II’s great opponent as he now prepares to face 
Henry VIII. He quotes the Life of the saint by Herbert of Bosham and 
the saint’s own letters. And he quotes Magna Carta also, as three years 
later Thomas More will quote it at his trial, and he protests, 44 But ecclesia 
Anglicana non habet libertates suas illaesas when the church hath not his 
liberty to consecrate bishops but at Princes’ pleasures, for in case it should 
not please princes to have any bishops consecrated so the church should 
cease ”. He notes how ill those English kings have died who usurped 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, Henry II the author of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon (which Warham has been quoting verbatim), Edward III and 
Richard II who were responsible for the statutes of Provisors and Praemunire, 
and Henry IV also. Then he returns to St. Thomas of Canterbury, who 
for his defence of this very liberty, says the archbishop, 44 was rewarded by 


1 The text of this protestation, of 24 Feb., 1532, is in Wilkins, III, 746. 
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God with the great honour of martyrdom, which is the best death that can 
be . . . which thing is the example and comfort of others to speak and to do 
for the defence of the liberties of God's Church And so, “ I think it 
better for me to suffer the same, than in my conscience to confess this article 
to be a praemunire for which St. Thomas died >> . 1 

War ham's death, August 23, 1532, came for Henry at the lucky moment. 
The first wedges had just been driven into the base of the papal supremacy, 
and now the king was given the chance to appoint to the primacy of the 
English Church someone whom he could control absolutely. Twelve months 
earlier it might have gone to Stephen Gardiner whose fine intelligence, legal 
capacity, diplomatic gifts, and personal devotion had made him something of a 
favourite with the king. But all this the recent events in convocation had 
endangered, and in his semi-disgrace Gardiner was no doubt taught one of 
the severest lessons of his life when he learnt that the man of Henry's choice 
was Thomas Cranmer. 

In all respects but one it must have seemed inexplicable. Cranmer, who 
was now in his forty-fourth year, had, until three years before this, spent the 
whole of his life as a little noticed and quite undistinguished fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Theology was his line, and for a good ten years or so 
now he had been, at heart, a heretic after the continental fashion. At Cam¬ 
bridge he had been one of those who frequented the secret gatherings at the 
White Horse Inn. He had long abandoned in his studies the scholastic treat¬ 
ment of theology for the new humanistic methods that Erasmus had done so 
much to popularise, the study of the Scripture texts with the aid of the new r 
philological learning, and the study of the fathers of the Church in the light 
of this new conception of Scripture study, and the critical review of Catholicism 
in the light of the views thus obtained. And since about 1525 it had been one of 
Cranmer's regular practices to pray earnestly fur the overthrow of the pope's 
authority in the Church. He comes down to us as a man of great simplicity 
of life, quite unworldly, amiable, kindly, very willing to do a service to 
beginners, sensitive and indeed timorous, self-effacing, anything rather—it 
would seem, so far—than a man of affairs or a leader. He was one of the 
few for whom Henry developed a real affection which nothing ever shook.* 
Since his plan to canvass the support of the universities had first brought him 

1 “ Gregory VII himself could hardly have put it more strongly ” ; K.P., II, 192. This 
draft of a speech is calendared, L.P., V, no. 1247. It is printed in full in the Dublin Review , 
April, 1894 (Vol. CXIV, pp. 401-414) as an appendix to the article by James Moye9, Warham , 
an English Primate on the Eve of the Reformation. Cf. supra, p. xvi, no. 17. 

* Friedmann's judgment of Cranmer is not flattering : “ . . . elegant, graceful and in¬ 
sinuating. An admirable deceiver, he possessed the talent of representing the most infamous 
deeds in the finest words. . . . Cranmer at the court of Charles had given ample proof of 
his talent for deceit ... he had . . . played the part of a man who was at heart wholly 
opposed to the king's policy . . . even Granvelle had been misled. ... It was in vain that 
Eustache Chapuis warned the emperor " ; and Friedmann quotes Granvelle's own, later, 
testimony written to Chapuys Sept. 26, 1535, “ I was staggered at the strange language in 
which, as I learn from Rome, the archbishop of Canterbury is speaking of the affairs of the 
queen and the princess, seeing that during the time he was resident in this court he condemned 
very strikingly all that the king and his other ministers were doing in this matter of the divorce 
against the queen and the princess ”. Anne Boleyn , I, 176, 178-179. (The translation of the 
passage from Granvelle's letter is mine.) Never indeed, in this story of the Divorce, is one 
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to the king’s notice, just three years before this, Cranmer had been used 
almost continuously as a diplomatic agent, in Rome and at the imperial court, 
and he had become an inmate of the Boleyn household. 

At the moment of Warham’s death—August 1532—Cranmer was away 
at the court of Charles V as Henry’s ambassador, moving with the emperor 
from Brussels to Vienna, and from Vienna to Mantua. It was on October 1 
that the king wrote to recall him, but not until November 18 did Cranmer 
receive the summons. He left immediately for England where he arrived in 
the closing weeks of the year, to learn the king’s will. He accepted the 
dangerous honour, and at the consistory of January 1533 was, by Clement VII, 
provided with the see. The bulls were issued in February, and on March 30 
he was consecrated at Lambeth by John Longland, Bishop of Lincoln. 

In London, where the divorce was now being so pressed upon the 
bishops that they “ have scarcely had time to take food and are threatened 
in such a manner that not one has yet dared to open his mouth in opposition, 
with the solitary exception of the good Bishop of Rochester ”, the news of 
the appointment caused regrets everywhere. “ All the people here are 
crying ‘ Murder 9 against the Pope, for his procrastination in the affair, and 
likewise for not having delayed the expedition of the Canterbury bulls 
until after the final sentence, since he was duly warned of the imminent 
danger pending therefrom.” So wrote Chapuys to his master the emperor. 1 

at the end of that particular kind of lying graphically called “ double-crossing Here, on 
March 14, 1530, are two of Henry’s ambassadors to Charles V, Sir Nicholas Carew and that 
Dr. Richard Sampson who is soon to be a leading apologist for the Royal Supremacy (cf. infra , 
pp. 33h-7), to be rewarded with the see of Chichester, and then to return to the Catholic faith 
under Mary, telling the emperor that they greatly regret their king’s divorce manoeuvres, 
and offering to do all they can to serve Catherine, Carew even promising to discuss with 
Chapuys, once he gets back to London, what can best be done for the queen. Two months 
later, on May n, Dr. William Bennet, late so vigorously occupied in the hopeless task of 
lying to Clement VII at Rome on the king’s behalf, is telling the emperor that if only Henry 
were vigorously resisted he would give way, and consent to put in an appearance before the 
Roman courts and plead his case. A year or so later this same Dr. Bennet, now on leave in 
England, is encouraging Catherine to stand firm, saying that if she does so she is bound to 
win her case, and in 1532 he is taking the same line with the pope. Even Edward Foxe 
“ privately let the pope know that in his opinion [the divorce] ought not to be granted, that 
the cause ought to be tried at Rome, and that the decision should be in favour of Catherine ”. 
For all of which, cf. Friedmann, I, 151-152, and the references there given. 

1 March 31, 1533, Span. Cal., IV, 1057. What were the feelings of More or Fisher 
when they heard that Clement VII had named Cranmer to Canterbury, history does 
not record. Cranmer had, indeed, been for some months one of Henry’s agents at 
the papal court, but if Charles V and Granvelle had been taken in, who shall blame 
the Romans for being likewise deceived ? Friedmann reminds us that this is the 
period (Dec. 1532-Jan. 1533) of the English court’s suggestion, through the nuncio in 
London, of a tribunal to be set up in a neutral town—Cambrai—before which Henry would 
consent to plead ; that it is now that the two French cardinals, de Tournon and de Grammont, 
arrive at the papal court who support the idea that Henry is disposed to an understanding ; 
and that Clement VII, noting how Henry had made no appeal to the king of France to stand 
by him in his protest against the citation to Rome, and had not demanded from Francis that 
Anne should be received in France as anything more than Marchioness of Pembroke, was 
inferring that this new title was meant “ instead of, and not as a step to, the crown ”, that 
Henry in fact was tired of Anne and thinking of sending her away. And so, “ The warnings 
of Chapuys were dismissed as the outcome of party spirit ”, and in the circumstances ** it 
naturally seemed [to Clement VII] of no great importance who was to be archbishop of 
Canterbury ” ; Anne Boleyn , I, 179-183, the last two quotations are from p. 182. 
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No man, not being already a bishop, had been promoted to Canterbury 
since the fiery Franciscan John Pecham, nearly three hundred years before. 1 
To the unusual appointment there was, indeed, one very unusual im¬ 
pediment, a plain enough sign, had this been known, that the new arch¬ 
bishop was very far from Pecham’s belief, and far from Henry’s too : Cranmer 
had lately, in Germany, gone through a form of marriage with a near kins¬ 
woman of one of the principal reformers, Osiander. The lady was already in 
England, and the archbishop continued to live with her as well as circum¬ 
stances allowed. 2 

How intricate was the immediate role designed for Cranmer is a matter 
familiar to all. He was to be the instrument through whom the separation 
from Catherine was to be accomplished with the full seemliness of ecclesiastical 
benediction, accomplished by a primate undoubtedly in full communion 
with Rome, and, indeed—what Cranmer was to be very careful to describe 
himself in the sentence—a legate of the Apostolic See. There should be, 
in the authority that declared this marriage null, some apparent continuity 
with the authority that had allowed it to be contracted. Cranmer, the metro¬ 
politan who made that declaration, must be as fully a papal archbishop as 
Warham had been who had performed the marriage. 3 So from Rome he must 
obtain that pallium without which he was in Catholic eyes no archbishop ; 
and in order to obtain it his proctors there swore in his name the customary 
oaths of spiritual allegiance to the pope. And at his consecration the arch¬ 
bishop-elect himself made, under oath, the customary protestations of a like 
character. But this sworn allegiance must yet never stand in the way of the 
king’s proceedings ; and so, by the king’s order, previous to swearing this 
public oath to the pope, Cranmer had made, also under oath, a declaration 
before witnesses that the oath to the pope which he was about to swear at his 
consecration, he would swear only as a matter of form. 4 

Here, then, is yet more of that willed ambiguity that has never ceased to 
emanate from the king since the first motions of the divorce suit; and this 
time it is emphasised by the sanctity of oaths. Can it be denied “ that oaths 
cease to offer any security if their meaning may be qualified by previous 
protestations, made without the knowledge of the party who is principally 
interested ” ? 5 Will anyone question that the contemporary was genuinely 
shocked who commented to the archbishop, “ Other perjurers be wont to 
break their oath after they have sworn ; you brake it before ” ? 6 Is it a detail 

1 This is to forget Thomas Bradwardine, 1349. 

2 By all the laws of the time this union was no marriage, whatever the intentions of the 
contracting parties. In England the canon law which, since the twelfth century, held null 
and void, by the mere fact, marriages contracted by those in holy orders, continued to be good 
law for another seventeen years after this (until the act of 1549, 2 & 3 Edw. VI, c. 21); 
and, for all purposes, the canon law was the only law governing marriage. 

8 Warham had made no secret that he was resolved to obey the orders of Clement VII 
not to judge this case in his court; cf. Mattingly, 234, quoting Span. Cal ., IV, ii, 27, and the 
relevant document as preserved at Vienna. 

4 For the text of this declaration, cf. Wilkins, III, 757. 

5 Lingard’s sober comment, V, 4. 

• Cardinal Pole in Lingard, V, 4, note 3, quoting Strype’s Chronicle, App. 213. 
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to which a historian of the change ought to be indifferent, that the chief of 
the English religious reformers, making now his first appearance on the scene 
so well prepared by politicians and legists, and about to begin his lifework of 
bringing back religion to the primitive holiness in which Jesus Christ had 
founded it, obtains his power to do so through such moral legerdemain ? The 
ecclesiastical law requiring celibacy of the clergy this man who had, long 
since, ceased to believe in Catholicism might perhaps, in good faith, now 
consider as not binding him. But the binding power of oaths is matter of the 
divine law, indeed of the natural law ; and Cranmer was under no necessity 
from which such playing fast and loose with oaths was the only way out. 1 Had 
he refused this trickery he would have lost no more than the see of Canterbury. 

Twelve days after his consecration, on Good Friday, 1533, Cranmer wrote 
to Henry a letter, which the king had already carefully amended, 2 begging 
the king’s leave to examine the marriage question and, as was his duty as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to give a final judgment about it. With the royal 
permission he next, on May 10, opened his court at Dunstable, a few miles 
from Ampthill where the banished queen was now detained, and cited 
Catherine to appear for judgment. This summons she ignored, what time 
Gardiner, climbing back once more into Henry’s favour, set forth the king’s 
case. On May 23 Cranmer pronounced the marriage void, and warned Henry 
not to risk, by further cohabitation with her, the heavy penalties provided in 
such cases. “How did you manage not to laugh at yourself”, said Pole, 

“ while with such judicial severity you made these threats to the king ? ” 8 

1 To quote Pole once again, “ Men forced to swear per vim et metum may have some 
colour of defence, but you had no such excuse ”. Ibid. The question of this perjury came 
up, many years later, at Cranmer’s trial, in Mary’s reign. Asked to consent to be reconciled, 
the archbishop objected that he had sworn oaths repudiating the pope’s jurisdiction. Where¬ 
upon the following exchange, between the archbishop and one of the judges :— 

“ [Dr.] Martin— . . . ‘ But, sir, you that pretend to have such a conscience to break an oath, 

I pray you did you never swear and break the same ? * 

“ Cranmer—‘ I remember not.’ 

“ Martin—* I will help your memory. Did you never swear obedience to the see of Rome ? * 

“ Cranmer—‘ Indeed I did once swear unto the same.* 

" Martin—‘ Yea, that you did twice, as appeareth by records and writings here ready to be 
showed.’ 

“ Cranmer—‘ But I remember I saved all by protestation that I made by the counsel of the 
best learned men I could get at that time.’ 

“ Martin—‘ Hearken, good people 1 what this man saith. He made a protestation one day, 
to keep never a whit of that which he would swear the next day : was this the part of a 
Christian man ? If a Christian man would bargain with a Turk, and before he maketh 
his bargain solemnly, before witness readeth in his paper that he holdeth secretly in his 
hand, or peradventure protesteth before one or two, that he mindeth not to perform 
whatsoever he shall promise to the Turk ; I say, if a Christian man should serve a Turk 
in this manner, that the Christian man were worse than the Turk. What would you then 
say to this man that made a solemn oath and promise unto God and his church, and made 
a protestation before quite contrary ? * 

“ Cranmer—‘ That which I did, I did by the best learned men’s advice I could get at that 
time.’ ” Foxe, VIII, 54-55. 

a For the servile spirit in which the new archbishop lent himself to the king’s designs, 
cf. the original text he wrote and that which, ultimately, he consented to sign—Lingard, V, 
App., Note T.T., pp. 265-267 (ed. of 1854). 

8 “ Quid vero ? an non tecum ipse ridebas, cum tanquam severus iudex regi minas 
intentares ? ” Epistola de Sacramento Eucharistiae , Cremona, 1583 ; Lingard, V, 6, n. 3. 
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Cranmer’s action had of course been in flat contravention of the pope's 
bull forbidding any court to consider the case while it still lay before the 
Roman tribunals. But the country had been prepared for it by a vote of 
Convocation, in the weeks that lay between Cranmer's Consecration and his 
judicial act, to the effect that no pope could dispense from the impediment 
that bars marriage between a man and his brother's widow, supposing the 
first marriage to have been consummated, and a further vote that in this case 
the consummation had been legally proved by the fact of Catherine’s marriage 
with Arthur. 1 

Five days after the Dunstable judgment Cranmer issued a second, declaring 
that the marriage contracted between Henry and Anne was a true marriage. 
Henry had, in fact, gone through the form of marriage with her some months 
before the archbishop’s declaration that his marriage with Catherine was void, 
probably on January 25 of this same year 1533. Now that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had given legal recognition to the union there was no obstacle to 
Anne's formal installation, and just four days later, on Whit Sunday, June 1, 
Cranmer crowned her, with great pomp, in the abbey church at Westminster. 
Three months later he stood godfather for her and Henry's child, whom 
Longland baptised—it was not the long-desired son but a girl, the future 
Queen Elizabeth. So ended Cranmer's great year, the twelve months that 
followed the death of Warham. 

While Convocation had thus, in advance, been defining Christian doctrine 
in order to prepare the way for the new archbishop's usurpation of powers 
which his superior the pope had so carefully reserved to himself, parliament 
(brought together, in unprecedented fashion, for a fourth session) had enacted 
“ the most important statute of the century, and perhaps of all our constitu¬ 
tional history ", the Statute of Appeals. 2 By this act the pope’s juridical 
power over the English layman was utterly abolished ; for the act laid down 
that appeals in cases about wills, marriages, rights of tithes, oblations and 
obventions should not henceforward be made to Rome but be heard and 
finally decided within the realm. In a way, this massive prohibition might be 
read as no more than the logical development of those praemunire statutes of 
the fourteenth century, enacted by generations which, whatever their feelings 

1 For which see Pocock, Records , II, 457-458. On the theological question the vote was 
253 that the pope could not dispense, 19 that he could : only 75 were votes given personally 
(59 against the papal power, 16 for it), the rest were votes by proxy. The 16 were the bishops 
of Rochester (Fisher) and LlandafF (Athequa), the abbots of Winchcombe and Reading , 
the priors of Ely, Walsingham and St. Gregory’s, Canterbury, Nicholas Wilson, Robert 
Sherton, Richard Fetherston f Edward Powell , Nicholas Metcalf, Gilbert Smith, Thomas 
Wadelove, Richard Ducke and Thomas Baugh. The four in italics were ultimately put to 
death by Henry for denial of the Supremacy, and are to-day honoured with a feast as martyrs 
for the Catholic faith. On the Canon Law question the voting was 41 that the marriage 
with Arthur was proved consummated, 6 against (personally voting, 38 for and 6 against). 
The six were Clerk (Bishop of Bath and Wells), Adam Travers, Peter Ligham (dean of the 
Arches), Richard Harrison, Robert Clyffe, Laurence Woodcote. The date of the vote is 
April 5, 1533. 

2 24 Henry VIII, cap. 12 (G. & H., no. L, pp. 187-195) ; the judgment is that of Kenneth 
Pickthom, op, cit ., II, 201. 
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about the papal administration of the universal church, never, certainly, 
contemplated such a kind of breach as that now preparing. And those who 
drafted the new statute were careful, in the preamble to it, to claim that it was 
no more than such a logical conclusion—as they were careful to describe the 
realm of Henry VIII in a Roman law terminology that would make the position 
crystal clear to the canonists of the Roman curia. England, the act said, was 
an empire—“ an imperial realm ” the Supplication of 1532 had already said— 
and everyone who knew anything about the long controversy between popes 
and sovereign princes that had filled the recent centuries, knew how all 
sovereign princes participated, as such, in imperial prerogatives and rights, 
since rex est imperator in regno suo. Henry VIII, forbidding his subjects to use 
the papal tribunals, and commanding them to submit for all final judgments to 
his own courts, thus reminds the pope that the King of England is Justinian, 
Trajan, Augustus (some of Henry’s subjects will soon be saying to them¬ 
selves Diocletian and Nero). But whatever the reality behind this language, 
and whatever the place of the statute in the existing English anti-papal 
tradition, its enactment is one of those occasions when a change in degree is so 
enormous that it necessarily becomes a change in kind. To limit the exercise of 
the pope’s jurisdiction, albeit unlawfully, is not necessarily to deny it; to 
abolish it altogether can hardly be anything else than utter denial. 1 

1 This, seemingly, is the appropriate place to quote from a modern authority words ever 
to be borne in mind when the historical statements embedded in Reformation statutes are 
under consideration. “ The preamble to this Statute of Appeals is remarkable, partly because 
it manufactures history on an unprecedented scale, but chiefly because it has operated from 
that day to this as a powerful incentive to the manufacture by others upon some similar lines. 
The Tudor settlement of the relations of Church and State was a characteristically skilful 
instance of the Tudor genius for creating a modern institution with a medieval form. But 
in order to create the illusion that the new Anglican Church was indeed the same institution 
as the medieval Church, it was necessary to prove the historical continuity of these two very 
different institutions ; and obviously this could only be done by an historical argument. 
When this argument had been put forward in a statutory form it became a good statutory 
root of title for the continuity and catholicity of this essentially modern institution. But a 
merely statutory root of title gave an obvious handle to its opponents and could hardly be 
expected to satisfy its supporters. It is not therefore surprising that lawyers, theologians, 
and ecclesiastical historians soon began from their different points of view, to amplify and 
illustrate this historical argument, in order to prove that it rested upon a solid basis of historic 
tru 5 h * T wo great P rofessions * thus have had and still have a direct professional interest in 
maintaining this thesis. The lawyers are tied to it by their Statutes and cases ; the ecclesias¬ 
tics by the tradition and authoritative declarations of their Church.” W.S.H., I, 589-591. 

Holds worth then goes on to refer to Maitland, “ It was not till a historian arose who, besides 
being the greatest historian of the century, was both a consummate lawyer and a dissenter 
from the Anglican as well as from other churches, that the historical worthlessness of Henry's 
theory was finally demonstrated.” Cf. also the remarks of Pollard, quoted infra , p. 248, 
note 2. Cf., especially, G. R. Elton, The Evolution of a Reformation Statute , in Eng. Hist. 
Review , April, 1949 (pp. 174-97), a most remarkable study of the great act of 1533, which 
for the first time goes behind the text as enacted and lays bare the long discussions that 
produced this from a very different first proposal. Thence, I note that, “ Preambles . . . 
achieve^their full form of expounding policy only when we know that Cromwell was in 
power ; also, that it is Cromwell who is the force nerving Henry to certitude and un¬ 
equivocal action—the Statute of Appeals “ was his act. It embodied his political thought 
and marked the triumph of his policy in the counsels of the king." “ Preambles ” were to 
be all important in the Act of Succession 1534—as Henry insisted through Cromwell to 
Cranmer, re More’s refusal of the oath. Cf. the letters of the two last, here reproduced, 
and the note on them, supra p. xvii, nos. 18, 19 and p. xviii, no. 20. 



Chapter IV 

ROYAL SUPREMACY—ACHIEVED : JULY 4, 1533-JULY6, 1535 

AND now Rome, too, moved in a different fashion; admonition gave 
way to sentences ; and, with a rapidity that was new, the curia took 
JL JLup the challenge thrown down by Cranmer. Only six weeks after 
the Dunstable decree Clement VII quashed it, excommunicated the primate 
for judging the case, and excommunicated along with him the other bishops 
who had taken part in the trial, Lee of York, Longland of Lincoln, and 
Stephen Gardiner. 1 And on the same day, July 4, 1533, the pope excom¬ 
municated Henry also, unless, by September, he had left Anne and taken 
back Catherine ; also the nuncio was withdrawn from London. 2 Henry 
replied by appealing from Clement to a General Council, and recalling his 
own ambassadors from Rome. 

Then the king turned to the task of rousing the nation against the pope 
by means of well thought out, organised propaganda. The plans he was 
considering in December 1533 3 proposed that “ the bishops be separately 
consulted whether they can prove and justify, by the law of God, that he that 
now is called the pope of Rome is above the general council, or the general 
council above him ? or whether he hath given him, by the law of God, any 
more authority within the realm, than any other foreign bishop ? ” and that 
arrangements be made with the bishops for sermons everywhere showing how 
the pope is subject to the council, and that he has not, by God’s law r , any 
more authority in England than any other foreign bishop ; and that whatever 

1 The pope “ hath cursed the four bishops of England the which have been the cause of 
the king’s grace’s marriage ” : so a “ fragment ” from the Record Office, printed in Pocock, 
Records , II, 505. For Clement VII’s change of disposition when he learnt of the Dunstable 
judgment, cf. Friedmann, I, 221 and foil. That Cranmer*s action was, in the eyes of con¬ 
temporaries, a challenge so evident that even Clement could not ignore it, is apparent from 
the words of Francis I to Henry’s ambassador at Paris, Stephen Gardiner. The King of 
England, he said, “ may not think that the pope, holding his peace at a sentence given by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, will confess himself therein no pope ” ; L.P., VI, no. 1427. 

* After three years in which his ineffectiveness had served Henry well. To such an 
extent had the policy of “ appeasement ” carried him that at the opening of parliament in 
Feb. 1533 the nuncio had appeared at the king’s right hand ; “ ignorant ”, says Friedmann, 
“ of what had taken place [i.e. the marriage of Henry and Anne] and, anxious to bring about 
a reconciliation [he] humoured Henry’s caprices and allowed himself to be made use of by 
the king’s ministers ”, whose aim was to suggest to the public “ unmistakeable evidence that 
Clement approved of Henry’s course ”, Four months later, when Catherine, cited to 
Dunstable, protested (on Chapuys* advice), that ambassador approached the nuncio, and in 
the name of the emperor, demanded that he now serve on Cranmer the papal brief forbidding 
all other tribunals to adjudicate on what was now sub iudice in the pope’s own court. But 
the nuncio was “ personally afraid, and he still hoped to prevent the worst ”—and did nothing; 
Chapuys to Charles V, May 10, 1533, in op. cit. t 203-204, q.v ., pp. 184-185 also. 

* Acta in Consilio domini Regis , tj a Decembris. L.P., VI, i486 ; and, 1487, Memoranda for 
the King’s Council, which last is what is here summarised. 
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authority the pope has ever exercised in England had its origin in the kings 
good pleasure only. This is now to be preached, Sunday by Sunday, at 
Paul’s Cross and throughout the kingdom. Like sermons are to be arranged 
for with the provincials of the four orders of friars ; and, opposition being 
evidently expected from the Franciscan Observants, this order is to be threat¬ 
ened with suspension from all preaching if they will not obey. All abbots, 
and priors, or other heads of monastic houses are to be given commands to 
teach this doctrine to their brethren; the bishops are to do the like to all the 
parochial clergy. Proclamations are to be made, printed and posted “ on 
every church door in England ”, of the whole statute of appeals, 1 and of the 
king’s appeal from the pope to a general council, so that none shall be ignorant 
of the statute, and all men will be prepared to disregard any sentence from 
Rome against the king. Transcripts of the appeal are to be made and pub¬ 
lished abroad, especially in Flanders, “ to the intent the falsehood, iniquity, 
malice and injustice of the bishop of Rome, may thereby appear to all the 
world.” The lords, spiritual and temporal, would send a protest to the pope 
against his injurious usurpation ; 2 spies would be sent into Scotland to 
watch that king’s dealings with foreign powers ; and envoys to Germany to 
sound the Duke of Saxony, for example, and the Landgrave of Hesse, to the 
cities of Liibeck, Danzig, Hamburg, Brunswick and the other Hanse towns, 
to Nuremberg also and to Augsburg. 

There should, then, be an assault on the pope at home; and simultaneously 
a protective league should be organised abroad against his riposte, a league— 
even—with the admittedly heretical, Lutheran princes of Germany. 3 

The propaganda began immediately. Instructions were given about the 
sermons, and the council published an official statement 4 that began to cir¬ 
culate in the early days of the new year, 1534, as members of parliament were 
gathering for the momentous new session. This official pamphlet needs to be 
studied along with two other productions of that same time, a little work 
called A Glasse of the Truthe and a plan to popularise the changes that were 
coming, drawn up in June 1533, by whom is not known. 


The Glasse of the Truthe 5 makes much of the fact that the pope’s “ unmete 

1 A feat of typographical publicity, surely, anno 1533 ! 

2 This is the first appearance of the statement, henceforward classic, that the pope’s 
authority is “ usurped ”, and the following comment of Pollard is very much to the point: 
“ The acceptance of the theory of divine institution for the ‘ powers that be * led to 
controversial dilemmas ; for on that theory an authority once legitimate must be always 
legitimate, and it could never be abolished on such grounds as that it has ceased to perform 
its proper functions. Hence when Reformers wished to abolish an authority they were 
driven to maintain that it had always been a * usurped ’ authority, and this, of course, is 
always the reason put forward for the abolition of the Roman jurisdiction, and not the real 
and historical reasons. Yet the primacy of Rome was as legitimate and natural a development 
as the Royal Supremacy ; the one was no more usurped than the other ” ; Cranmer , p. 31a, 
note. 

* L.P., VI, 1460, i486. 

4 Articles devised , etc., cf. infra, p. 254, n. 1, for the full title. 

6 An 8vo of 84 pages, printed by Berthelet, “ printer to the King’s most noble Grace, cum 
privilegio ” : it is reprinted in Pocock, Records II, 385-421 j cf. Janelle, Veille, 238-245. 
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and unkind handling ” of the king’s marriage suit is the cause why this “ hath 
hitherto had so long a delay It invites the reader to consider what Sacred 
Scripture, “ the counsels and ordinances of the Church universal, of the most 
ancient popes and other holy doctors’ writings”, have to say in support of the 
king’s case ; and for warrant that these are fairly cited the tract appeals to 
the known judgment of “ so many approved universities The Glasse 
uses the fruits of Cranmer’s plan of August 1529, the opinions won by bribes 
and corruption from the learned world of France and Italy, to suggest a kind 
of securus iudicat orbis terrarum that will popularise the coming campaign in 
England for the destruction of the pope’s authority. For what, indeed, could 
be more popular than the argument which the tract repeats, again and again, 
that it is vital to the future well-being of England that the king should have a 
male heir, whatever the virtues of the princess who is heir apparent, and that it 
is the pope alone who now stands in the way, holding up, all these years, the 
hearing of Henry’s case—and so, of course, blocking the new marriage which 
the king would make, and the resulting royal progeny of boys. Heirs male are 
the only solution, the tract insists, to the king’s anxieties, the sole security for 
future peace in England. Whence it is not any longer to be borne that “ this 
weighty and urgent cause ... be longer differed or delayed by those which 
do but usurp to themselves an honour and vain glory contrary to many 
general councils, and their own laws also ”, as the tract will now prove. 

The tract is written as a dialogue between a lawyer and a divine; and, as 
though to prepare men for Cranmer’s approaching declaration that the 
marriage is null, it begins by saying, most untruthfully, that the king’s cause 
is “ laboured and vexed at Rome, from judge to judge, without end or effect ” ; 
whereas, had it been heard where it should have been heard, in the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s court, it should long since have been determined—and, the 
tract takes it for granted, in the king’s favour. “ All good English people”, 
then, ought to detest the pope who has thus interfered with the natural course 
of the trial. 1 

One principal hindrance to justice is the opinion of the canonists who allow 

1 Here is one root of a legend that will grow marvellously. Stow, for example, years 
later in Elizabeth’s reign, will describe as a grievance, “ the newest device that ever was read 
or heard of before in any region, story or chronicle, a king or queen to be constrained by pro¬ 
cess compellatory to appear in any court as common persons within their own realm and 
domain to abide the judgement and decrees of their own subjects ...” ( Annales , 540). And 
the latest fruit is Dr. Maynard Smith, quoting this very passage of the Elizabethan whom a 
generation and a half of the official propaganda that began with such works as the Glasse has 
influenced, as warrant for a statement about the feeling in 1529, to the effect that “ The 
English people had strongly resented their king being called into court to justify his conduct 
before a foreign priest ( Henry VIII and the Reformation, 1948, 29). When this same 
scholar writes that, " The man in the street . . . thought of [the pope] as a foreigner, and, 
pulsating with nationalistic fervour, he was ready to stand by his king ” (ibid., 48), he is not 
describing " the man in the street ” as the Reformation found him in 1529, but as he was 
once the royal propaganda had done its work. About the feeling in the last years before 
that propaganda had begun, Chapuys, a contemporary, is surely nearer to the facts, and what 
he said, to so well informed a personage as Norfolk, on Jan. 12, 1531, was that " The principal 
cause for which the English people were beginning to hate the pope was their imagining (as 
they did at first) that he wished to carry on the King’s suit against the Queen ”. Chapuys 
to Norfolk, 12 Jan., 1531. Span. Cal., IV, no. 598, p. 23. And cf. supra , p. 181, note 2, 
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the pope so much authority that, in the end, there is no law but the pope s will. 
Soon it will be a waste of time to worry about God’s law—all that will matter 
will be to know, and perform, the papal will: a state of things agreeable to 
canonists, no doubt, who will then make great fortunes. 

The two speakers then turn to discuss whether the Mosaic law set out in 
Leviticus is still binding on Christian men. This, they consider, is so 
obviously true that a prince and his people ought to refuse to believe what 
those who deny this put out as true in other matters—until they admit this to 
be true. If all princes would act in this way [against the pope] there would 
soon truly be “ one flock and one shepherd ” : the principle that determines 
what is the truth being, in all cases, the plain declaration of Scripture with the 
assent of general councils and ancient saints and doctors. 

“ These be wonderful things to hear”, says the lawyer. What unworthy 
subjects we are, to listen for a moment to those who malign the king’s cause. 
Our duty is “ to stick fastly and surely unto him ”. Patient he may be and 
seem, “though peradventure, he say little, yet may it fortune he marketh all ” ; 
and—a sinister hint, surely—wise men will begin to fear that to believe the 
slanderers who oppose the king’s case is to be untrue to one’s duty of allegiance. 
On the other hand, if all of us stand together against such slanderers “ I think 
there should be rooted the greatest union between the head and the body that 
ever was seen or heard of”. 

The point is then raised of the pope’s power to dispense with the divine law, 
and the divine declares that the ancient doctors and the moderns differ greatly 
in what they teach about this. Modern theologians, he says, have been infected 
by the lawyers’ error “ in wresting of Scripture for advancement of dignity ”. 
Then follows, to support the anti-papal intention of the tract, a long list of 
illustrious names from St. Augustine to St. Antonino of Florence, dead only 
seventy years before, and to Gabriel Biel whom the speakers might well have 
remembered ; it includes more than one text from the False Decretals, and 
the scholastics quoted are, all but two, Franciscan doctors or Ockhamists. 

“ No man can prove that the Pope may dispense wdth either the law of nature 
or the law of God”,the divine concludes. It is the king’s interpretation of 
Scripture which is right, the pope’s wrong : “we ought clearly and wholly 
to believe this, and as true subjects to stick with our sovereign and prince, in 
this his just doing and laudable act ”. 

The lawyer then sets out a long list of conciliar decisions to support his 
statement that the pope exceeded his powers when he transferred the king’s 
case to his court at Rome. “ How may the Bishop of Rome or any other 
primate be so bold as to break the canons ? ” he asks, and the divine echoes his 
sentiment: “ Who could think that the Church of Rome, which indeed is but 
a daughter of the Church universal, might destroy the laws of her mother ? ” 
But in pushing his argument still further—that the pope is vowed to keep the 
canons, and that no other man can dispense him from that vow—the divine 
admits explicitly “ he hath none superior in spirituality The council of 
Constance is said to support this theory of the pope being bound by the 
canons, and Basel too ; and again there is a great parade of names and texts, 
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to the effect that the pope is bound to obey the rulings of general councils ; 1 
and it is the testimony of all these that the king’s case should have been 
decided at home by his own metropolitan. As for the pope’s revocation of the 
case, “neither [the king] nor we will suffer so prejudicial an injury to be 
inferred to this realm, and so pernicious an example for all Christendom 
The divine agrees that Englishmen will stand with the king rather “ than put 
their necks under the yoke of the Pope, or his, at pleasure, laws ” ; and again 
there is a litany of saints quoted in approval—general statements, of course, in 
all cases, to the effect that we should obey God rather than man, and so forth. 
The lawyer, quoting Innocent IV and Panormitanus, now recalls a whole body 
of canonist discussion about the limitations on the powers of popes, the 
invalidity of papal commands and sanctions where to obey these involves sin, 
for example ; and the divine gives instances of saints who conscientiously 
resisted the popes, and with them he cites Robert Grosseteste. These are the 
examples an Englishman will now follow if the pope proceeds either to 
excommunicate the king, or, by any threats, “ to interrupt the justice of this 
cause ”. 

The lawyer is not too happy about the divine’s lighthearted treatment of 
that grave thing “ the law ”, but the theologian insists that law ought to stand 
on the same basis as religion, “ for the Church of God hath his foundation set 
upon a firm and steadfast stone of truth and faith, and not upon the mutable and 
wilful pleasure of Peter’s successors ”. It is not man—as the lawyers would 
have it—but the Word of God, which is superior and “ always permanent ”. 

Very ingeniously the tract now introduces the question whether Catherine’s 
first marriage had been consummated, and the lawyer shows how, by all the 
traditions of legal procedure, this must be taken as proved. The lawyer also 
says, very dishonestly (for he is obviously well informed), “ I think the queen 
will never allege that matter, which hath not only no probability of truth 
but . . . a plain conclusion to the contrary And then the theologian retails 
some of the evidence given at the Blackfriars trial, now four years since, to 
prove the consummation ; and he tells a likely, but wholly untruthful, tale 
of the genesis of that dispensatory brief of Julius II, whose appearance, in the 
November of 1528, had routed all the plans of Henry and Wolsey. The lawyer 
sets out the legal case for the position that the marriage had indeed been 
consummated ; and the theologian, admiringly, asks who can resist truth so 
evident, and then returns to what is the burden of the whole tract, that the 
good subject will be zealous and obedient to the king “ according to [his] 
allegiance How ungrateful and unnatural, for any man, to do otherwise 
than “ offer to live and die in this his just cause and matter And how 
terrible for all of us, says the lawyer, should the strong hand of the good prince 
fail us, should he die without a niale heir ! 

What then is to be done ? 

First of all, it is parliament that must settle the matter, and before all else 
it must settle that it is in England that the case shall be decided, “ for me- 
thinketh the succession of this realm ought not to be ordered by forreins ”—a 

1 The very words of Constance are quoted* 
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proceeding which would make them, “ and not the king and his parliament ”, 
the rulers of die realm. Therefore “ the king’s highness and his parliament 
should earnestly press the metropolitans of this realm (their unjust oath to the 
pope notwithstanding) to set an end shortly to this ”, to think more to the 
kingdom “than to the ceremonies of the Popes law ”, and not to refuse 
“ when it shall be put to them, whosoever say nay, answering, when need shall 
be, according to their ancient and virtuous predecessors, * Rather we ought to 
obey God than men 

The tract ends with an outspoken claim that Henry’s case is the case for 
morality and sexual decency, and that what the other side is asking for tends to 
“ vice and unclcanness ” ; and it declares that even the distinguished person¬ 
ages who are opposing the king’s case have themselves said that they would not 
recommend or advise any man to do such a thing as to marry his dead brother’s 
widow. Is their opposition, then, really serious or sincere ? Is it worth a 
loyal subject’s consideration ? And if subjects are not ready to do the king’s 
cause justice, how can they expect the king to deal justly with them ? 

The Glasse of the Truthe is admirably written ; and far too much of its 
argument, and of the detail of its learning, is to reappear in the later work of 
Foxe and Sampson and Gardiner for us to be in any doubt that it derives from 
the same semi-official source. 1 Within but a few months, at most, of its ap¬ 
pearance from the press of the king’s printer, the solution for which it hoped 
to prepare the popular mind was in train: the metropolitan had indeed 
disregarded his oath to the pope ; Cranmer was judging the suit at Dun¬ 
stable ; Anne was acknowledged and crowned ; parliament and convocation 
were confirming and ratifying all that was done ; the pope and his law had 

1 It is indeed a moot point how far Henry himself was the author ! We have a letter to 
Cromwell (Sept. 17, 1532) of Richard Croke, lately returned from organising Italian uni¬ 
versity opinion, and now sub-dean of that Oxford establishment that would one day be 
Christchurch, asking his help to bring to Henry’s notice sundry errors in the Glasse —a 
delicate business, seemingly, to judge from the king’s annoyance when his printer had pre¬ 
viously attempted it. And there is a second letter (Sept. 23) in which Croke, reporting that 
he has now distributed all the copies sent him, says that no one in Oxford will believe that 
Henry is the author—he cannot ever have had the time to put such a work together I The 
king's authorship is also taken as a fact in two letters to Henry (dated Dec. 21 and 24, 
1532) from Dr. Hawkins, the ambassador he sent to Charles V when, in October 1532, he 
recalled Cranmer. Hawkins had been charged to translate the work into Latin for the 
benefit of Italian readers. There was also a French translation, and a project of one into 
German. 

Pocock (Records, I, p. xxiii) considers that “ The work has as much right to be considered 
the king's as the * Assertio Septem Sacramentorum ’ which bears his name The refer¬ 
ences, in the letters of Croke and of Hawkins, to “ Mr. Goodrycke ", supply a likely clue to 
the source whence came Henry’s apparent mastery of the legalist positions. Thomas 
Goodrich was the expert legist to whom, in 1534, the king was to give the see of Ely—one 
of the first three English bishops to be consecrated on the authority of an act of parliament. 
He lived to play a leading part in the counsels of the English reformers for the next twenty 
years. 

Croke gives interesting evidence about the effect of the book at Oxford : “ The conclusion 
is that this book by all men's saying hath done more to the preferment of the King's cause than 
all the books, preaching, teaching, or other things that hath hitherto been set forth, for the 
furtherance of the same. I assure you many by the reading of this book hath here altered 
their stubborn and affectionate mind toward the contrary "... Croke's letters are printed 
in full in Ellis, Original Letters , 3rd series, Vol. II, pp. 194-199. 
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been openly flouted ; but to arrange the sex of the child Anne was bearing 
was a matter where none could avail—not even the lawyer and the divine. 

Next, we might consider all that is written (and implied) in a paper, 
composed about June 1533, whose subject is the need to prepare public opinion 
for the coming repudiation of the pope. 1 

“ Many of the inconstant commons ”, the writer declares, “ though they 
forbear to speak at large, for fear of punishment, yet they mutter together 
secretly ” ; . . . not [of course] “ against our most gracious sovereign lord 
the king ; for every man sayeth that he is the most gentillest prince and of the 
most gentillest nature and the most upright that ever reigned among men, 
but only against some of the prelates and specially against the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ”, who ought, therefore, to publish something making clear that 
what he has done was only what God’s law required him to do. 

“ And also, if the Pope be excluded out of this realm, the archbishop must 
be chief of all the clergy here, the which will not lightly be accepted in the 
people’s hearts, because it hath of so long time continued otherwise, except 
that the people perceive themselves (by reason of the said alterations) to be in 
better ease than they were before.” So the archbishop should put out a brief 
statement showing that what he has done has been for the profit of the realm ; 
the book should take the form of an address to the clergy, charitably exhorting 
them to recall that they hold their positions and their wealth in order to be a 
means towards “ the quiet, rest and ease of the people ; not for their own 
winning and lucre, but to make the people rich and plentiful ... by their 
labour and travail to ease the people of their burdens ... to help the people 
at the least to plenty of sufiisaunce . . . not to be served . . . but ... to 
serve ”. The clergy should be bidden to eschew pomp, and all manner of 
covetousness, ambition, and delicate fare and be exhorted to “ be ready 
with heart and mind to depart and dispose among the people of this 
realm lands, goods, money and whatsoever other they now possess super¬ 
fluously, and that they never hereafter seek for the riches or lordship of 
this world. . . .” 

If only Cranmer would publish something in this strain, then, even 
“ though he could never bring his purpose about ”, he would “ by this means 
greatly content the people’s minds, and make them think that they be happy 
thus to be rid of the Pope’s oppression, and that the archbishop is a perfect 
and a good bishop, and that he intendeth truly according to the word of God 
and [also 1] that he never did anything for the prince’s pleasure so much to win 
him promotion, as he did for the truth’s sake ; seeing he pretendeth to stamp 
under foot all pleasure, all ease, all delight of this world, and utterly give 
himself to travail and pain in this world ”. 

We may now, in the light of these two documents, and of the plans 
for propaganda prepared for the Council in December 1533, examine 

1 For the text, cf. Pocock, Records , II, 487-489. 
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the slender brochure 1 put out by the Council itself, in the last days of 
that year. 

In these Articles the ideas, and at times the very phrases, of the Glasse of 
the Truthe appear again. 2 The Articles were, seemingly, the immediate 
outcome of a consultation with the bishops and other learned men held 
towards the end of 1533. Now, for the first time in English history, the 
government makes use of the press in order to prepare public opinion for 
what it is about to do, and to rouse the national feeling in support of its 
schemes. Here is the beginning of “ propaganda ” and “ official history ” ; 
and its subject is the pope, now for the first time referred to in an English 
state paper as “ the bishop of Rome, by some men called the pope He is, 
says the tract, “ the usurper of God’s law and infringer of general councils ”, 
and had not parliament provided otherwise he would still, “ to the utter 
undoing of this realm ”, be wrongfully detaining at Rome the king’s “great 
and weighty cause ”. No more shall the papal power, by delaying justice, 
keep men from their rights in matrimonial cases, nor compel them to continue 
to live in unions that are incestuous. What the pope has done against the 
king of England should be a warning to other princes. Let them look to it. 
Meanwhile, “we and ye, the rest of his subjects . . . will revenge it to the 
uttermost of our power, and in so doing we do but our duty ”, 

The general council, it is declared, is the popes superior ; and the decree 
of Basel to this effect is quoted, while another word with a future before it is 
now used officially for the first time, “ let not herein our . . . ears be made so 
deaf with the sayings . . . of any papists. . . To appeal from the bishop 
of Rome to the general council is a right founded in the law of nature, and to 
justify the defiance of his decision, a scriptural text is conveniently man¬ 
handled to read, “ Obey ye princes above all, and then their deputies, not 
giving power to any other within their rules and dominions ”, Such appeals 
to a general council halt all further lawful action by “ the bishop of Rome 
(which calleth himself Pope)”. All Christian men will then stand by Henry, his 
appeal having been made, in his disregard of further papal action against him, 
excommunication for example ; all true subjects will ignore this, “ not 
esteeming or hanging upon any living creature, save only our prince and 
king ”, remembering the old English proverb, “ ‘ One God and one king’, 
mindful thereby that all other folk’s doings should be despised, which in any 
point be contrary to them. . . .” 

There follows an amazing piece of humbug describing the recent pro¬ 
ceedings of “ our good bishop of Canterbury ” on the king’s behalf, a very 
model of episcopal charity in striking contrast to the bishop of Rome : how 
Cranmer “ meekly did admonish ” Henry and “ thereon also reprove him, 

1 Articles devisid by the holle consent of the kynges most honourable counsaylle, his 
graces licence optained thereto, not only to exhorte, but also to enfourme his lovynge 
subiectes of the trouthe (n leaves as printed by Berthelet, 1533) ; for the text, cf. Pocock, 
Records, II, 523-531 ; cf. also Janelle, Vexile, 256-261. 

9 For the relation of these Articles to the Defensor Pads of Marsiglio, cf. Janelle, op. dt., 
257 and foil., a relationship, it is there said (p. 261), “ sur laquelle on ne saurait se 
mdprendre ”, 
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exhorting him to leave the unlawful and unfitting matrimony, or else he would 
do further his duty in it ”. And “ God herewith is pleased,” the council 
assures us, for (1) “ so briefly upon this latter and lawful matrimony, so soon 
issue had,” 1 (2) “ fair weather with great plenty of corn and cattle,” (3) 
“ peace and amity lately sought by divers princes ”, (4) “ the pureness of air 
without any pestilential or contagious disease ” ; all of which should be taken 
as proofs that God “ is pleased both with our prince and his doings ”. 

The final paragraph is a great blast against the papacy in general and 
against Clement VII in particular, declared to be no pope—whatever the 
worth of that position—because a bastard, who had come to the papacy 
through simony, and because a heretic also, “ in denying the provocation and 
appeal of our sovereign lord the king and supporting the diabolic decree of 
his predecessor Pius [II]. 2 Wherefore all we (being true Christian people, he 
thus continuing) ought to despise both him and his facts and be no longer 
blinded with him, but give ourselves wholly to the observance of Christ’s law 
in which is all sweetness and truth, adjoining with it the laws of this realm, 
utterly relinquishing the other. . . .” As for Clement, “ Our Lord amend 
him and give him grace no longer to be blinded with him. Amen.” 3 

Henry VIII was now deep in heresy indeed, and not only a heretic but a 
very heresiarch ; and public men were very well aware what was in his mind, 
and how his proposals were to be interpreted, when, in January 1534, he 
reassembled parliament, and placed before it five new bills that would work 
out to the full the implications of the surrender of Convocation in 1531, of the 
Submission of 1532, of the act of that year about annates and episcopal 
appointments, and of the Statute of Appeals of 1533. 

The king knew well by now that the country realised that there was no 
alternative to his government. Nowhere, in these three years of revolutionary 
change, had there been any sign of such public opinion behind his critics as 
might make it prudent to call a halt. Where was the personality with the 
brain, and the will, to organise and lead what opposition there might be ? or, 
first of all, to unite the diversity of interests in that opposition ? where was the 
overpowering principle before which all these rivalries and dissensions would 
cease ? Catherine had repeatedly declared to the pope that he had only to 
take a strong line and Henry would be cowed, 4 fearful of the effect in England 
of a public sentence against him. This might have been true in 1529, but 

1 Fifteen weeks, in fact, after Cranmer’s decree bidding Henry separate from Catherine 
since the union with her was now found no marriage. 

•The decree Exsecrabilis (Jan. 18, 1459) condemning as detestable errors, and declaring 
null, all appeals from the pope to a general council : text in Denzinger, no. 717. 

• The comment of Chapuys, Feb. 4, 1534, reporting this propaganda to the emperor, is 
extremely pertinent “. . . it would not be of much importance if it was only intended to 
revile the pope and the authority of the Holy See, for the people know that these writings 
proceed from malice and revenge, and do not put much faith in them, but are rather 
irritated ; but the worst is that preachers inculcate the same things under the shadow of charity 
and devotion . All will be ruined unless an antidote is applied before the poison is rooted.” 
L.P., VII, no. 152 ; no italics in original. 

4 Cf. Mattingly, 235-236. 
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by the end of 1533 the king knew that at home he was safe. He had parliament 
with him, lords and commons, the landed interest and the traders , and he 
had for his agent the one political genius of the day, Cromwell. The church¬ 
men had collapsed before the mere thought of his displeasure, while as yet 
not a single new penalty had been enacted to punish their opposition. Henry 
now proposed to secure his gains by a system of new personal oaths from all 
subjects, and of new, even bloody, penalties for disobedience, against which 
neither rank nor any prestige of honour and holy living would be a protection. 
The “ reign of terror ”, as it has been called, 1 that was about to begin was 
not the cause of the first fundamental assents to the change, but an effect of 
the ease with which these had been obtained, a means designed to safeguard 
the change already made and to transform it, where this was necessary, from 
something notional to reality. 

The first of these five bills 2 put before parliament in the spring of 1534 
supplemented the Annates Act of 1533 by declaring that henceforward no 
one shall be presented to the pope for appointment as bishop of a vacant see, 
nor himself petition for bulls of appointment, nor pay any fees of any kind, to 
the pope. It determined, moreover, how for the future such vacancies were 
to be filled. The king might issue a licence to the chapter to elect, sending with 
this the name of the man they were to choose ; and the man so chosen swearing 
to the king the new oath to be provided by the king, the king shall signify the 
election to the archbishop who shall thereupon confirm it and consecrate the 
elect with the usual rites, and without any reference whatever to the pope. 
Bishops so elected are to be reputed just as truly bishops as those appointed 
in the older fashion. And there are penalties : for chapters who do not 
choose the man named to them by the king, for archbishops who refuse to 
confirm elections or to consecrate the elect, for anyone indeed who takes any 
notice of papal prohibitions or censures in the matter, there awaits the 
confiscation of goods and life imprisonment enacted as the penalty for breach 
of the Praemunire Statutes. 

Next there is a bill 8 to provide for all those cases of special difficulties 
and hardships that have, so far, found their solution in papal licences and 
dispensations. The first point made, in the preamble, is the immense amount 
of money that, in this way, has been drained out of the country—but although 
the king’s subjects have been thus “ impoverished for years ”, the act does 
not abolish the fees—nor lower them. It merely decrees that they are no 
longer to be paid to the pope. Instead it is the Archbishop of Canterbury 
who will receive them, and the greater part of what he receives he is directed 
to pay in to the king. The papal jurisdiction hitherto active has been a usurpa¬ 
tion and, indeed, a “ beguiling ” of the king’s subjects. 4 Yet what the popes 
have granted is to stand ; the act does not ratify past acts done by the pope 

1 Chambers, More . 

* 25 Henry VIII, c. 20 (G. & H., no. LII, pp. 201-209); the Ecclesiastical Appointments 
Act. 

8 25 Henry VIII, c. 21 (G. & H., no. LIII, pp. 209-232) ; the Dispensations Act. 

4 “ Pretending and persuading to them that he has full power to dispense, etc., etc.** 
Ibid., 210. 
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but acknowledges them as good. These papal laws and regulations hitherto 
obeyed have not been obeyed because papal laws, says the act (here, assuredly, 
making history to suit its own purpose), but as established English law, which 
quality they have acquired through the sufferance of the kings who have 
allowed their subjects to obey them 1 (and who have indeed themselves obeyed 
them): this realm being, in fact, subject to no laws except those devised 
within the realm. With these papal laws, as with all human laws of the realm, 
parliament has the right to dispense, it has the right to abrogate them, to annul 
them, to amplify them. Therefore, “forasmuch as the king is supreme head of 
the Church of England, as the prelates and clergy of your realm, representing 
the said Church in their synods and convocations have recognised, 2 in whom 
consisteth full power and authority ”, parliament now makes these changes. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury will function instead of the pope, but by 
an authority derived from this act of parliament; and in cases where a 
petitioner thinks a dispensation has been unreasonably refused, the act 
provides a remedy against the archbishop’s decision through the intervention 
of the lord chancellor in his court of chancery. 

From the papal jurisdiction two other provinces of the religious life of the 
Englishman were also reft, by this same act: the control of the “ exempt ” 
monasteries and indulgences. All those monasteries which, by papal privilege, 
were not subject to the diocesan bishop in such matters as visitations and the 
elections of their superiors 3 were now placed directly under the king, who was 
given pow r er to appoint commissioners for these purposes. These religious 
must, for the future, ignore the pope completely, refuse all visitations made 
under his authority ; and, also, they must no longer cross the seas to take 
part in those general chapters in which the whole order met from time to 
time. As for indulgences, although the act did not forbid the use of those 
already granted by the popes, nor profess to annul them, and although it did 
not empower either the king, through commissioners under the great seal, to 
grant them for the future, or the Archbishop of Canterbury, it did give the 
king authority to redress and reform indulgences, “ by the advice of his 
honourable council For those who, in defiance of the act, continued to seek 
dispensations from Rome or to approach the pope in any of the matters now 
forbidden there were the penalties of Praemunire. 4 

The third act, 6 the shortest of them all, turned the Submission of the 
Clergy into law, i.e. what they had, in 1532, promised not to do they were 
now forbidden by law to do, under the penalties of Praemunire ; and, with 

1 The act here repeats the king’s statement in his reply to Tunstall two years earlier “ as 
when by sufferance or privilege the prelates intromit themselves therein ” ; Wilkins, Ill, 
764, col. 2. 

1 So is the ambiguity removed from what the king intended by the vote of Feb. 11, 1531. 

9 E.g., all Cistercian monks, Premonstratensian canons and all the four orders of Friars, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Augustinians and Carmelites, besides certain Benedictine houses : 
about 300 houses in all. 

4 This act was wholly repealed by Mary (1 & 2 Philip & Mary, c. 8) in 1554 and wholly 
revived by Elizabeth in 1559 (1 Eliz., c. 1). 

5 25 Henry VIII, c. 19 (G. & H., no. LI, pp. 195-200). This act, repealed under Mary 
(ut supra) was also revived by the 1 Eliz., c. 1. 

*7 
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the same sanctions for offenders, the principle of die Statute of Appeal, 
was extended to all manner of appeals to Rome from judgments given in any 
courts within the king s dominions. All appeals that had hitherto gone w 
Rome were, for the future, to be taken to die court of chancery, passing 
thereby out of the jurisdiction of ecclesiastics entirely, to be judged in chancery 
by what commissioners the king chose to appoint. 

The first of Henry VIII’s Succession Acts 1 —which is the fourdi of this 
series enacted in the first three months of 1534—has the distinction that it is 
the first act ever passed to regulate the succession to the crown of England. 
After a preamble about the danger that must ensue if there are doubts who 
has the lawful title , and the mention, characteristic of all these statutes, of the 
imperial crown ", and also of “ the lawful kings and emperors of this realm , 
and of the way “ the Bishop of Rome ” has, in other countries, used the 
opportunity of a disputed succession to intrude the king of his choice, the act 
comes to grips with its subject. Archbishop Cranmer's judgment at Dunstable 
has proved that the marriage between Catherine and Arthur was consummated, 
and by authority of parliament it is now declared that Henry’s marriage with 
Catherine was thus against the laws of Almighty God, 2 and that Cranmer s 
sentence of separation was good and effectual, all dispensations to the con¬ 
trary being void and of no effect. 2 Catherine is to be called the Princess 
Dowager and not queen; and the marriage between Henry and Anne is a 
true marriage, according to Cranmer's "just judgment ", its grounds con¬ 
firmed by Convocation and a host of universities which are named ; which 
grounds, and judgment, and marriage, parliament approves as “ consonant 
to the laws of Almighty God ”. 2 Henry’s lawful heirs, then, are his issue by 
Anne Boleyn, and the entail of the crown is fully set out accordingly. The 
act, having thus cleared up by an authoritative decision not merely Henryk 
personal case of conscience but the meaning of apparently contradictory texts 
in Holy Writ, has a care for those of the king's subjects who, albeit unworriedly, 
may be in the same sad state as Henry, married by papal dispensation although 
related within degrees forbidden to the Jews by the Law in Leviticus xx. 21. 
It recites these forbidden degrees ; protests that dispensations granted to 
allow marriage within them are void, the pope having no such power to 
dispense, 2 “ as all the clergy of this realm ... the most part of all the famous 
universities . . . and we also 8 do . . . think ''; forbids such marriages for 
the future, and calls upon the bishop to separate the parties where such mar¬ 
riages have already taken place. The contents of the act are to be proclaimed 
throughout England within the next month—i.e.byMay 1,1534—and penalties 
are provided for three classes of offenders against the act. For those who by 
writing or printing or any exterior deed maliciously disturb the king's title to 
the crown or slander the marriage or the issue of it, there is the special death 
reserved for traitors; those who merely speak such things maliciously are 
guilty of misprision of treason, to be punished by loss of all goods and life 

1 25 Henry VIII, c. 22 (G. & H., no. LIV, pp. 232-243). 

# Here are points in the act to which no Catholic could conscientiously swear. 

* I.e. Parliament. 
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imprisonment; finally—which is altogether novel—the whole population, “ at 
their full ages ”, “ shall make a corporal oath ” to observe and to keep, not 
only the succession as the act establishes it, but “ the whole effects and 
contents of this present act To refuse this oath is, again, an offence 
punishable with loss of goods and life imprisonment. This last provision, 
and its penalty, mark a turning point in English history, the beginning of 
savageries and legal blood-thirstiness that soon pass beyond the frontiers of 
religious division, and stain political life in England for another two 
hundred years nearly. 

Between these statutes, which thus delineated the new religious system, and 
their realisation, there stood, however, the singular obstacle that to accept what 
was the basis of the whole thing was, as the law stood, to commit a capital 
crime. At the moment when these anti-papal bills were introduced, it was 
actually heresy to speak of the pope otherwise than, for example, the king had 
spoken of him fourteen years before in his famous book ; and of this obstacle 
the legal mind of the political genius who was the king’s chief architect was 
well aware. The new religious principle, that the head of Christ’s Church in 
England is not the pope but the English king, was so patently heretical 1 that, 
before it could be offered for the acceptance of the nation, parliament had to 
perform the then unusual feat of re-creating the principle in grace. Hence¬ 
forth, by virtue of the new act now passed, 2 “ No manner of speaking . . . 
against the said Bishop of Rome or his pretended power . . . nor . . . 
against any laws called spiritual laws made by his authority and repugnant to 
English laws or the king’s prerogative shall be deemed . . . heresy.” 

This same act, which thus made England a safe place for the new principle, 
and for those who accepted it, not only offered full licence to all critics of the 
papacy and its effects, but it also reorganised the whole procedure in trials for 
heresy so as to meet the complaints made two years earlier in the Supplica¬ 
tion of the Commons. The act admitted that the lack of any definition of 
heresy made it easy for clerics to trap the innocent whom they wished to 
destroy ; it admitted that ex officio prosecutions were a scandal and it abolished 
them—henceforth accusation by two witnesses of good standing was needed 
before a prosecution could begin; it put an end to secret trials ; much of 
what the Canon Law called heresy was, so the act declared, not heresy at all, 
and as an example there were certain “ laws, statutes and ordinances ” of this 
realm, obedience to which was, by an English statute, 3 heresy—which statute 
this new act therefore repealed. Not, of course, that parliament was at all 
indifferent to what it expressly called “ the detestable crime of heresy ” ; for 

1 To the evidence already adduced (supra, pp. 199-206) we may add that of Cranmer 
himself, endeavouring to persuade Henry VIII to allow “ variety of opinions ”, arguing that 
this is the road to the discovery of new truths, and giving, as an instance of this last, the 
change of belief about the papal supremacy. “ Variety of opinions,” the archbishop says, 
“ have been occasion of the opening of many verities heretofore taken for heresy, yea and 
yet so esteemed and taken of many, in other regions ; as namely the usurped authority of 
the Bishop of Rome, hath by that occasion come into light, with effusion of the blood not of a 
few, such as were the first stirrers up thereof ” ; teat in Pocock-Bumet, VI, 298-299. 

• 25 Henry VIII, c. 14 (not printed in G. 8c H.). 

* 2 Henry IV, c. 15 (teat in G. & H., no. XLII, pp. 133-137). 
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it proceeded to confirm the repression acts passed in 1382 and 1415, and the 
heretic, when burned, was still to be burned by virtue of the king’s writ de 
heretico comburendo. Then comes the declaration that it is not heresy to 
repudiate the papal jurisdiction, preceded by a direction, for the instruction 
of the ignorant, in which, for the first time, a principle appears that is destined 
to have a great future in ecclesiastical controversy, the direction namely that 
the pope’s jurisdiction “ was never commonly accepted or confirmed to be any 
law of God or man within this realm And thence it is that parliament feels 
competent to declare that it is no heresy to repudiate the pope’s jurisdiction. 

The king did not find it easy to get his five bills through, and what occupied 
the minds of members, at least as much as this ecclesiastical legislation, was a 
new vigorous attempt on the part of the crown to control the iniquitous course 
of the agricultural revolution. This bill, the discussion of which occupied 
parliament throughout the whole session, spoke roundly of wealthy men who 
had ingeniously found ways of becoming wealthier still, buying up farms, 
turning tillage into pasture, raising immense flocks of sheep, pulling down 
churches and towns, raising rents and other charges so high that the poor man 
is driven under, and sending food prices rocketing. Another bill, not agreed 
until the eve of the session, related to the dowry of Catherine of Aragon. If 
she was not Henry’s wife what was to be done about the 500,000 crowns she 
had brought him on her marriage? How would the emperor take the English 
action about it and how would it all affect the trade with Flanders and 
Brabant ? This Dowry Bill was largely amended under discussion; the 
Annates Bill in its first form was thrown out by the Commons and then re¬ 
drafted to meet objections ; as to the Act of Succession the government was 
forced to reduce speaking against the act from treason (as at first proposed) to 
misprision of treason ; and it was not for mutual adulation that, on March 2, 

“ the whole parliament were with the king at York Place for three hours and 
afterwards all the lords went into the Council house at Westminster, and sat 
there till ten at night ”. x The Dispensations Act too was more than once 
amended and the Heresy Act did not pass in its original form. Never in its 
history had parliament been given so much to do as in these five years since 
1529 ; never had it so continuously been taken into account as a factor in the 
king’s government of the country. It was not only the basis of a religious 
revolution that was now being well and truly laid. 

On March 30, 1534 the royal assent was given to all this legislation, and 
parliament was prorogued until November. But before they dispersed, Lords 
and Commons took the new oath 2 to maintain the whole contents of the 
Succession Act they had just passed—the spiritual as well as the temporal 
peers. And on the next day following, the Lower House of the Convocation 
of Canterbury voted explicitly the repudiation of the pope’s claims implicit in 
these acts, answering in the negative, by thirty-four votes to four, the question 
put, “ Whether the Roman pontiff has any greater jurisdiction bestowed on him 

* The baily of Marke (near Calais), John Rokewood, writing, on Mar. 8, 1534, “ from 
the court ” to Viscount Lisle, the Deputy at Calais. L.P., VII, 304. 

1 For its text cf. infra, p, 270, n. 1. 
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by God in the Holy Scriptures in this realm of England, than any other 
foreign bishop ? " 1 

Three days after this, on Good Friday, April 3, the news reached London 
that the pope had at last given a decision about the marriage with Catherine of 
Aragon. What not all Catherine's prayers, through all these last four years 
and more, had been able to effect, nor the persistence of her imperial 
nephew, Henry's contumaciously defiant acceptance of Cranmcr's judgment 
had at last brought about. The blatant disobedience of the coronation of 
Anne was a challenge no pope could ignore. In the summer of 1533 the 
dossier of the Blackfriars trials was untied. 2 No more evidence than this 
was needed, it would seem. The cardinals put aside the wealth of dis¬ 
cussion whether or not the first marriage with Arthur had been con¬ 
summated. The bull of Julius II, whose authenticity no one questioned, 
had dispensed the petitioners from all impediments that the first marriage 
could have caused ; it had made them truly free to contract the second 
marriage, and this had been and remained a true marriage. Rome had 
acted precisely as Fisher, in 1527, had foreseen it must act. 

The pope had remained irresolute and vacillating to the very end, it 
appears. “ I assure you ", the French ambassador, still fighting Henry's 
battle, wrote from Rome, on February 22,1534, “ the pope is as anxious to find 
the King’s marriage good as he himself is. ... I am no very great papist [sic !], 
but I declare I am sorry to see him in such pain how to express himself in 
favour of the King of England in full consistory." 3 And to Charles V, telling 
him that the cardinals had been summoned to give judgment, the imperial 
ambassador in Rome wrote, on March 10, much to the same effect, “ The 
case is now in such a condition that [the pope] cannot refuse to give a sentence, 
but I fear he will not do justice, for the usual reasons". 4 So little were these 
ambassadors—rival ambassadors—aware, of what all the text books are 
convinced, that Clement VII was in such terror of the emperor that the result 
was a foregone conclusion ! Terror did indeed influence Clement throughout, 
and to the end: terror of what would happen in England when once he had 
antagonised Henry VIII. 

1 G. & H., no. LVIII, p. 251. Five weeks later, May 6, 1534, the York convocation voted 
the same, but unanimously ; cf. ibid. The theologians of Cambridge repudiated the doctrine 
on May 2, those of Oxford on July 27 ; for the texts of their declarations, T.-D., I, 414-416. 

* Cf. Friedmann, as quoted in note 2, p. 262. 

:1 This is a letter to his own government. (L.P., VII, p. 631). And yet, this ambassador, 
knowing as he does the strength of feeling in the consistory, can write to Henry himself 
that no one in the consistory will dare to back the validity of the marriage with Catherine ! 
and Professor Pollard can quote this letter to Henry (in his Henry VIII , p. 284, “ Cardinal 
du Bellay, in 1534, asserted that no one would be so bold as to maintain in Consistory that 
the dispensation was ever valid,” L.P., VII, App. 12) as though it were the only expression 
we have of the ambassador’s mind—making no reference to the ambassador’s letter to 
France—can quote the letter to England, that is to say, as a statement true beyond all 
suspicion, and as clinching one of the theses implied in his whole treatment of the story, viz., 
that had Clement obliged Henry he would have done nothing extraordinary, given the common 
practice in that generation and the spirit which then obtained in the curia. Incidentally, 
du Bellay was not yet a cardinal. 

4 Ibid. t p. 634. 
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Here too we may note Campeggio’s last word on the great matter. One 
of the expert canonists in the emperor’s service, Dr. Alphonso Ortiz, wrote to 
Charles from Rome the day after the sentence was given, “ Although both the 
Rota and the Consistory [the two papal law courts] had decided last year 1 that 
the marriage was not unlawful in itself by divine or natural law, 2 it was neces¬ 
sary to examine the same point again this year. . . . Campeggio said that if 
the case turned on the proofs of virginity contained in the remissorias, he 
would have great doubts of the justice of the Queen’s case ; but as he con¬ 
sidered it settled that the marriage was only unlawful by positive law, he 
had always been certain that she was in the right” 3 

Ortiz then adds, “ The difficulties have been so great that the Count of 
Cifuentes 4 has had no hope of success, though he, as well as the advocate and 
proctor, has been very diligent. Formerly the sentence was deferred on the 
pretext that the King of England might return to obedience, and latterly they 
said there was no need of a sentence, as it could do no good. Now that it is 
given the Pope says he fears he may have sinned, as the Queen may be mur¬ 
dered in consequence of the sentence.” Once again, this is the language of 
people who have indeed achieved victory—but over the pope’s reluctance to 
let the case proceed to a finish in the courts where it has begun, not over the 
judges in those courts who, but for the Spaniards, must have given sentence 
against the Queen. 6 

The twenty-two cardinals present in the consistory of March 23 were 

1 In July, 1533, by an overwhelming majority. Friedmann, I, 223 and 301, and sources 
there cited. 

* Here, again, is a despatch, printed in those State Papers whence Dr. Pollard’s great 
industry has mined so much, which this authoritative scholar does not notice. It is, in 
effect, a report to the emperor on certain legal aspects of the case now ended, from the 
emperor’s professional expert lately engaged on the case. Ortiz is speaking of the motives 
that moved the court, and of the court’s decision on various points. What he has to say 
is in the flattest contradiction to Professor Pollard’s remarks (Henry VIII , p. 284) that follow 
immediately the passage last quoted, namely, “ and the papalists were driven to the extreme 
contention, which was certainly not then admitted by Catholic Europe, that whether the 
marriage with Arthur was merely a form or not, whether it was or was not the Divine law, 
the pope could, of course, of his absolute power dispense ”. For Ortiz informs the emperor 
that, on two separate occasions, before the final sentence, the point was thrashed out in court 
whether the matter was of Divine law or not—so far was it from being the opinion, in the 
one place that mattered, that this doubt was of no consequence. In the same letter, Ortiz 
relates that Campeggio not only had always been of this same opinion (viz., that the 
impediment dispensed by Julius II was not of Divine, i.e. natural, law) but that it was 
precisely because of this belief that such marriages were only unlawful by positive law that 
the legate (so he now admitted) had always been certain Catherine was in the right. And 
Campeggio’s belief was that of Vittoria (in 1531) and Fisher (in 1527) and Cajetan (in 1516), 
all writing independently of one another, in Spain, and England and Italy—a fair sample) 
surely, of what Catholic Europe (unbribed and uncoerced) was then admitting. Du Bellay 
it has been possible to describe as a man “ eager and violent, unjust to his opponents, careless 
of the rights of Catherine, taken up but with one thing—the negotiations he had in hand ” 
(Friedmann, I, 289), and to say that he “ hoped where hope was folly ” (ibid., 302-303). It is 
regrettable that Dr. Pollard should have placed such faith in the stories told by a man so 
described, without any attempt to evaluate them objectively. Du Bellay, it is true, was not 
“aware of this vote taken in July 1533 on the validity of the dispensation ” (ibid., 301 ): but 
Dr. Pollard, surely, should have been, and should have been aware that du Bellay was not. 

r , Ita i ic \£°* in ^ origina1 ’ 4 Charles V’s ambassador in Rome. 

6 L.P., VII, p. 153. 
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unanimous in their verdict, after a session that lasted six hours. “ In the 
other assemblies at 11 o'clock everyone will break and go to dinner, but then 
the obstination leaded them so to be nor hungry nor thirsty and to go not 
furth out till 5 of the clock," the French ambassador wrote to his king. 1 * 
And Clement VII announced the judgment.* 

Henry, therefore, must take back Catherine, and pay her costs as well as 
his own. His petition was answered, his doubts resolved, by the authority to 
which, as the divinely guided interpreter of God's law, he had, seven years 
before, appealed. When the news reached Henry, at the close of Holy Week, 
1534, his first, immediate, reaction was to order that on Easter Day preachers 
should say all they could against the pope, “ in which they have acquitted 
themselves desperately," wrote Chapuys, 3 “saying the most outrageous and 
abominable things in the world." 4 5 6 

The official campaign of anti-papal propaganda was, indeed, by this time 
in full swing. Chapuys had seen how, if it was to be effective, it must be 
given a religious and even a “ mystical " tinge ; 8 and Cromwell had seen it 
too, and Cromwell's henchmen. Something of their unpleasing ingenuity we 
can see in a proposal made to the minister by St. Thomas More's all but 
bankrupt brother-in-law John Rastell, man-of-law and printer, some time in 
1534.® “ I have spent four or five years in compiling books in furtherance of 
the King's causes and opposing the Pope," he explains—all to his great loss 
both in his printing business and his professional, legal work. But now, “ I 
have devised certain prayers in English to be put in primers of divers sorts of 
small price, whereof some of them be imprinted already in a little primer 
which I did send to the Court, which be to bring the people which read them 
from the belief of the Pope’s naughty doctrine ". People are loth to buy 
any such books, and if they be given them “ they will scantily read them " 7 ; 

1 L.P., VII, p. 177. 8 The text is in T.-D., I, 408. 

* April 14, L.P., VII, pp. 192-193. 

4 Professor Pollard’s account (Henry VIII , 321-322) is as follows : “ The decision 
produced not a ripple on the surface of English affairs : Henry, writes Chapuys, took no 
account of it and was making as good cheer as ever (L.P., VII, 469). There was no reason 
why he should not. While the imperialist mob at Rome after its kind paraded the streets 
in crowds, shouting * Imperio et Espagne \ and firing feux-de-joie over the news, the 
imperialist agent was writing to Charles that the judgment would not be of much profit, 
except for the Emperor’s honour and the Queen’s justification, and was congratulating his 
master that he was not bound to execute the sentence ” (ibid ., 368). There is much more, I 
suggest, than this in the letters to Charles from his Roman agents, nor does “ the emperor’s 
honour and the queen’s justification ” appear to them such a detail as this account would 
lead one to imagine (see supra , p. 262, and the notes). Moreover (L.P., VII, p. 195) on April 12, 

1534, three weeks after the sentence, in the council held at Toledo, Charles presiding, this 
practical point was made, “ If the prosecution of the sentence is delayed the king will only 
become more insolent, and his subjects from despair will make up their minds to what has 
been done . . Nothing bears out Pollard’s constant suggestion that Charles V was, in 
all this matter, a politique pure and simple. 

5 See above, p. 255, n. 3. 

6 L.P., VII, 1073; see also ibid., 1071, 1072; “the versatile, eccentric and difficult 
John Rastell.” So Chambers, More , 52. 

7 So much, on a publisher’s evidence, for the ordinary man’s enthusiasm to become 
acquainted with the new versions of Christianity ! The full text of this letter is in Ellis, 

Original Letters , 3rd ser., II, 309-312. 
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but when the matter in English is put in primers, which they bring with 
them to church, they shall, in a manner, be compelled to read them. If 
the King, therefore, would print 4/5000 and give them away, it will “ bring 
the people to right belief and do as much good as the preachings do ”. 

But far more important than slyness such as this, were the government’s 
own activities in the spring of 1534. The act abolishing appeals to Rome had 
been printed, and posted on every church door in the country—and alongside 
it the king’s appeal from the pope to a General Council. Every Englishman 
was to know in detail what had been accomplished and understand to what 
he was swearing. 1 But not every Englishman would, in those days, have been 
able to read these acts, nor the admirably devised propaganda now coming 
forth from the king’s printers. A much more important organ of publicity 
was the Sunday sermon, preached in all the thousands of parish churches. 2 
And the council followed up its general instructions that such sermons were 
to be preached, by circulating “ An Order for preaching and bidding of the 
bedes in all sermons to be made within this realm ”. 3 Here is what we may 
call the official sermon that all were to preach ; we can see from it the line 
which the more popular propaganda took, the very points indeed which the 
preachers were bidden to make, and the ingenuity with which they were 
shown how to stir up national patriotism. The pope is here presented as 
England’s enemy, and the ordinary man everywhere is invited to come behind 
the scenes, as it were, and see for himself the realities of foreign policy, and the 
kind of men popes really are. 

In giving out the persons and things to be prayed for, the preacher is to 
begin with the king’s name and to present him as “ Our sovereign lord King 
Henry VIII, being immediately next under God the only and supreme head 
of this Catholic church of England ” ; and every preacher is to preach once, 
“ in the presence of his greatest audience ”, explaining that the papal power 
is an usurpation and that no man is to defend it. There is to be no pulpit 
controversy. Preachers who take objection to what others preach are to report 
the matter to the king or to their bishop. 

Sermons about purgatory, honouring of saints, clerical marriage, justifica¬ 
tion by faith alone, pilgrimages, and whether miracles are frauds, have already 
caused so much dissension that, for the next twelve months, no preacher is to 
treat of these topics, lest the dissension be renewed. 

On the other hand, all preachers shall explain the difference between the 
force of God’s law and merely human laws, and how no man “ is able, or hath 
power, to dispense with God’s law Henry and Anne are to be publicly 

1 Cf. Cromweirs Remembrances for April 1534. “ To appoint the most assured and 
substantial gentlemen in every shire to be sworn of the King’s Council, with orders to 
apprehend all who speak or preach in favour of the Pope’s authority. To have substantial 
persons in every good town to discover all who speak or preach thus. To have the act of 
the succession openly proclaimed, that the people may not make themselves ignorant thereof; 
whoever shall offend to be ordered according to the said statute.” L.P., VII, 420; italics 
added. 

2 “To the vast mass of the middle and lower orders ... the pulpit [was] the one oracle 
of learning ...” Owst, op. cit, y 377; The italics are mine. 

3 For the text cf. Pocock-Burnet, VI, 86-89. 
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prayed for in the mass by name as king and queen, and “ wheresoever the 
king’s just cause of matrimony hath either been detracted ” or an unjust 
notion of it is prevalent, or where the business has never been fully explained, 
all preachers are to make the matter clear, quoting the opinions of “ the most 
famous and esteemed universities of Christendom ”, and the “ just resolution 
and definition ” of convocation, as well as the “ whole assent ” of parliament. 
They must now declare this to be a matter “ neither doubtful nor disputable, 
but to be a thing of mere verity, and so to be allowed in all men’s opinions 

The instructions next set out, in careful detail, what preachers are to say 
about the history of the marriage suit, and they explain how this is to be used 
as argument and proof against the idea that the pope is the head of the whole 
Christian church. Substantially, this is the story of “ the first divorce of 
Henry VIII ” as all the subsequent popular tradition has known it. The 
pope’s handling of the case has been “ false and unjust ”, from his first claim 
to judge it at Rome ; the pope, in the beginning, admitted that Henry was in 
the right, and he did so by a decretal bull addressed to the legates who were to 
judge the case, in which bull the pope said that if Arthur was indeed Henry’s 
brother, and if Catherine had been married first to Arthur, and if> at the time, 
both Arthur and Catherine were of age to consummate the marriage, and //, 
“ as far as presumptions can prove ”, that marriage was consummated ; then 
the legates were to decree the marriage between Henry and Catherine null, and 
to order them to separate. This decretal was, by the pope’s command, 
“ imbesiled by the said cardinals ”, for the pope did not want it to go into 
effect. Then the pope called the case, “ which ought to be determined here ”, 
into his own court, ” where our sovereign is neither bound to appear, nor to 
send a proctor ” ; and at the instance of the other party the pope “ wrongfully 
detained the cause there these three or four years ”—that “ other party ” 
suing to have the case tried at Rome because they knew the pope “ durst not 
displease the emperor, who maketh himself a party in it ”, as events have 
shown ; “ and so ”—the all-important practical deduction from the story— 
“ could our prince get no justice at his hand, but was wrongfully delayed to 
no small hindrance, both to his succession and this his realm’s eminent 
danger 

In so acting, the pope has gone against his own law (in the pope’s eyes 
the most important law of all), against the natural law, and against the law 
of God. That is why the king has appealed against the pope “ to the general 
council The pope, ignoring that appeal, has proceeded to further acts 
against the king—and for so doing the pope is, by the decree of a general 
council, “ damned as an heretic 

Then follows some recent diplomatic history told “ from the inside ” : 
how when Henry’s ambassadors put all this last matter to the pope he laid the 
blame on the rashness of an official whom he promised to punish—but never¬ 
theless allowed the excommunication to be published in Flanders, to Henry’s 
great injury; and how the pope craftily endeavoured to make a breach 
between England and France, feigning to desire the French king to mediate 
between him and Henry, and offering to meet Henry at Marseilles, “ for at 
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Rome he durst not do it for fear of the emperor But “ the good French 
king ” warned Henry of the trap, and encouraged Henry to hope that at 
Marseilles the pope would give judgment once and for all in Henry’s favour: 
and, meanwhile, would not Henry forbear to make anti-papal laws, as the 
pope was asking ? Henry, however, “ knew well enough both the craft and 
delays of the Bishop of Rome ” ; he would never therewith be bitten again ; 
but the simple Francis I was taken in. The pope, at Marseilles, repeated all 
he had ever said about Henry being in the right; and he promised that if 
only Henry would send a proctor to plead his case judgment would be given 
for him. This, of course, Henry would not do. He was not bound to send a 
proctor, and so acknowledge the pope’s claim to jurisdiction—no prince was 
so bound ; and Henry would not so prejudice the cause of royal jurisdiction 
in general merely to suit his own convenience. Thus the only reason “ why 
the judgment of the Bishop of Rome was not given in his favour ” was Henry’s 
refusal to “uphold his usurped power by sending a proctor. . . . There lacked 
not any justness in our prince’s cause, but . . . ambition, vainglory, and too 
much mundanytee ...” in the pope had been too much for him. 

And the long instructions, which have by now forgotten that they 
are instructions, tail off in a warm-hearted peroration, “ Wherefore, good 
people, I exhort you to stick to the truth, and our prince according to our 
bounden duties, and despise these naughty doings of this bishop of Rome ; 
and charitably pray that he and all others, abusers of Christ’s word and works 
may have grace to amend ”. 

And now a host of unexpected apostles appeared in the cathedral pulpits : 
Rowland Lee, for example, the new Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 1 
advising Cromwell, “ In my own person, though I was never heretofore in 
pulpit, . . . [I] will execute this declaration ”, 2 and Stokesley of London who 
had never preached in his life, on account of his stammering and bad speaking. 8 
“ The invectives of the German Lutherans against the Pope,” Charles V’s 
ambassador wrote to him, were nothing to what was being preached in the 
English pulpits. 4 

No sooner was the feast of Easter over, 1534, than the business began of 

1 A legist, once of Wolsey’s household ; much more at home as Lord President of the 
Council of Wales “ hanging felons, imprisoning perverse jurors, fortifying castles and 
harbours ”, so that “ this council and their proceedings [were] as much feared, reverenced 
and held in estimation of the Welsh as at this day [i.e. 1575] the Star Chamber of the 
English ” ; William Gerard to Sir Francis Walsingham, quoted K.P., II, 252, 253 ; cf. also 
H. A. L. Fisher, V, 376 : “ a typical product of the Wolsey school. If he had never mounted 
a pulpit to preach a sermon, as a thief taker he had few equals ; in six years he hanged 6,000 
men.” Ibid. “ An earthly beast ”, wrote Stephen Vaughan, Cromwell’s enthusiastically 
reformation-minded agent at Antwerp, to his master (Nov. 1, 1534), “ a molle, and an enemy 
to all godly learning ... a papist, and idolator and a fleshly priest. ... I am more sorry 
for this deed done by you, than for all the things that ever I knew you do . . .” ; Ellis, Orig . 
Letters , 3rd. ser., II, 285. 

* L.P., VIII, no. 839. » Ibid., no. 860. 

4 March 17, 1534, L.P., VII, p. 143. “I will not speak of the daily sermons here, and 
before the king, as they are abominable. . . . None are allowed to preach except the new 
sect.” 
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administering the new oath to the whole population. And, as one means to 
overcome opposition based on religious scruples, yet another timely treatise 
appeared from the king’s printer— A Little Treatise against the Muttering of 
some Papists in corners . 1 The Royal Supremacy—this was its general message 
—had really nothing to do with religion. It was not a change in religion, it 
was insinuated (though very carefully not said), but a matter of politics, the 
ending of a monstrous usurpation that had been very profitable to the usurper 
but never justified—a usurpation always grudged in England and ruinous to 
the realm. 

The great objection which, so the author of the Little Treatise thought, 
would be made against the Royal Supremacy, was that “ this is so sudden and 
so new ”. Against this objection he is anxious to urge that the principle of 
the thing is true, namely that the king is the supreme earthly Head of the 
Church in England—that it is true and that it is profitable ; and once this is 
understood the objectors “ should be ashamed so to clatter in corners against 
it and also (all things known) against their own profit ”. The fact that the 
pope’s claims have been accepted in England for centuries is admitted, but it is 
explained that “ he had it granted him by kings and princes ” or else “ it 
came by usurpation 

The decrees of the Council of Basel 2 are quoted to prove that the pope, 
like any other bishop, can be deposed by a general council “ for sufficient 
cause ”, and a string of quotations from various Fathers of the Church is 
adduced in support of this. All of which, says the Treatise , proves it to be 
untrue “ that the pope (as some Papists both write and say) be head of the 
Church. . . . And therefore no man ought to marvel and mutter in corners, as 
though we should now attempt a thing in England which our forefathers had 
never attempted in times past ”. 

As for “ times past ” and the acquiescence of kings, “ the noble princes 
themselves were [in those days] unlearned and could not judge in such matters 3 
but they always gave credence to the false, subtle and sly persuasions of the 

1 Printed by Berthelet, London, 1534, 1 Vol. in 4to, sigs. Ai-Cij ; the text is published in 
Pocock, Records , II, 539-552. 

* 1431-1449. Cf. supra , p. 205, n. 2. 

* This is not the only appearance of the argument from “ the ignorance of princes ”— 
nor the only official use of it. In 1534 it suited Henry that Campeggio and Ghinucci should 
cease to draw their pay as bishops of Salisbury and Worcester respectively. He did not, 
however, “ deprive ” them by any fiat as Supreme Head, but chose the method of a bill in 
parliament. This act (25 Hy. VIII, c. 5) recites how sees were endowed in order to meet 
the expenses incurred by bishops doing a bishop’s work in England ; and how parliament 
has provided, by various laws, against the chance of foreign, non-resident bishops being 
appointed to these sees—an abuse that would lead to great sums of money going annually 
out of the realm. These laws the king has failed to observe—“ being a prince of great 
benignity and liberality, having no knowledge, nor other due information or instruction of 
the same laws, statutes and provisions ”; and so he had come to “ nominate prefer and 
promote ” these two Italians, who are now given four months (from Easter 1534) to return 
to England, and take the new oath that, in fact, is a repudiation of the papal jurisdiction. 
Of all the falsities that mark each one of the Reformation statutes, is not this the most 
impudent ? Henry VIII ignorant of the existence of the Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire, 
in 1523 when he gave Worcester to Ghinucci and in 1524 when he gave Salisbury to 
Campeggio, eight and nine years after the explosion of the whole matter in the parliament 
of 1515 I 
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pope and his bolsterers. But now, thanks be to Almighty God, from whom 
cometh all goodness, the princes' hearts begin to be lighted with the know¬ 
ledge of Christ’s doctrine, and they begin to perceive which way this wily 
wat hath walked all this long while : and what great hurt wrong and oppression 
they have suffered.” 

What a marvellous service, then, “ the king’s most honourable council ” 
has now rendered mankind ! Pioneers of research indeed, it is they who have 
discovered the truth of the matter. Had they not so diligently studied, says 
the tract, the “ false fraud ” would never have been exposed, “ nor should it 
ever have been known that the Pope is but a bishop in his own diocese. ...” 

As for the king’s marriage suit, it has nothing whatever to do with this 
matter of the Supreme Headship and the liberation of England from the 
papal tyranny. To suggest that what has produced the king’s present action 
is his resentment that the pope would not give sentence in his favour, is a lie, 

“ and it beseemeth us loving subjects so to surmise. For the very truth is that 
his grace hath of long season utterly refused the Pope’s judgment in his great 
and weighty cause, and not now suddenly.” The king has indeed committed 
his case to “ all the best learned universities and to all the learned men in 
Christendom ”. He never intended “ to stand to the pope’s judgement unless 
[the pope] judged the same that the law of God would him herein to do. . . .” 
After all, if Henry had really ever believed that the pope had sufficient 
authority to decide the matter, his way would have been very much easier—he 
needed to do no more than bribe the pope, “ being but one man the which 
thing is easy to be done ” and much cheaper, says the Treatise , feelingly, than 
“ with so great and importable charges . . . to have sought for the truth in so 
many universities. . . .” 

And now the king’s cause has been decided “ by sufficient authority of 
the Church of England . . . wherein no man ought to doubt the Holy Ghost 
to be resident as well as at Rome ”. Since, however, “ a great part of the 
world ” still believes “ that the Pope by God’s law hath authority above all 
other bishops to hear and determine causes within this realm of England ”, 
the king, instead of withstanding the pope’s usurped jurisdiction by his own 
authority (as he might justly have done) has “ attempered himself to the 
infirmity of the multitude and appealed to a General Council ”, “ like a true 
Christened and Catholic prince ”. Whereupon the tract moves to the subject 
of the supremacy of general councils over popes, and speaks movingly of the 
humility of St. Peter before the Council of Jerusalem. 1 How differently the 
Bishop of Rome behaves, who makes his own will the measure of all I And 
that “ power of the keys ”, by whi r ch his followers justify the usurpation, is, 
if rightly understood, the power not of the pope but of the whole Church. 

The Treatise ends, however, on a different note altogether, on the note 
which Luther had sounded to rouse Germany against the papacy fourteen 
years before. “ Would it not make right sorrowful and heavy in heart to 
remember what riches this cursed caitiff the Pope hath polled out of this 
realm . . . yea within these 20 years. . . . Oh, good lord, how the Pope and his 

1 A.D. 51; Acts XV. 
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ministers daily devise and practice to poll and pill the people of this realm of 
their money. . . . He the mor t unhappy patron and his, be the very cause of all 
our misery, of all our scarcity, and of all our vexation and trouble. Who be the 
occasion and stirring up of war and strife in Christendom but the Pope and the 
Papists ? ”—the very sentiment of Marsiglio of Padua, and in the Italian’s 
own passionate tone ; as likewise here, “ If the truth should be shewed of 
the great ruin that hath risen by them and their means in Christendom, it 
would abhor any man, were he never so partial on the Pope’s side either to 
read or to hear it.” 

Hence what chiefly has moved the king is “ his princely pity and zeal ... to 
deliver his realm from the captivity and bondage of the Pope and keep within 
the said realm . . . the great and huge sums of money that were wont to run 
to Rome ”. All that the king desires is “ to rid his realm of this thraldom, 
and to restore and bring it again out of poverty to plenty, and from ravish to 
riches, and from trouble and grievous vexations to quietness and rest, and so 
finally to all the former wealthy state. . . 

The Little Treatise ends with a brief reminder of the all-important duty, 
laid by God Himself on men’s consciences, to obey the king—even were he 
a bad man. But such a king as Henry, “ our most benign and loving sovereign 
lord . . .” who “ specially for our sakes taketh so great pain . . . tc rid us out 
of bondage ”, how much more are we bound to love him and “ to stand 
stiffly ” with him. It is then evident, is it not ? and in this Treatise proved by 
reason and by scripture, “ that we do none otherwise in our time than our 
wise and well learned forefathers did, though the time would not suffer them 
to bring to pass their well intended purpose ”. The last words of the pam¬ 
phlet are a prayer: “. . . the Pope and his meanes, from whom and whose 
captivity Christ deliver us that bought us on a tree. Amen.” 

As propaganda literature all this could hardly be bettered : the novelty of 
the subject matter, its close relation to things already known, the truth of so 
much of the criticism of abuses, the brisk appeal to the intelligence in matters of 
religion—an especial novelty, it would seem, in the England of that day—the 
parade of learning, the underlying suggestion that only now is the truth being 
allowed to be spoken, the simultaneous appeal to personal profit and to 
patriotism, the disingenuous mixture of truth and falsehood : the authors of 
these various papers had nothing to learn from the twentieth-century prac¬ 
titioners of this devilish art. And they had two immense advantages : first of 
all they were pioneers—nothing like this had ever been known before in 
England, the very appearance of new, printed books was still, for very many 
people, an engaging novelty; and secondly, there was no reply to all this 
propaganda, no criticism of it, no controversy—the secret press had yet to be 
thought of, and the king alone could command a printer ; his ideas were put 
into circulation as he wished, and they did their work unhindered. 1 

1 Henry has, by now, yet another version of his scruples, and their relation to the divorce, 
and of the pope’s way of acting. This version was prepared for the princes of Germany in 
Jan. 1534. “On his first scruples the King sent to the bishop of Rome as Christ’s vicar, 
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How the oath was actually administered 1 we can gather from the vivid 
account which Gardiner has given of his own activity at Farnham as Bishop of 
Winchester: 2 “ . . . upon the Monday following which was yesterd[ay] . . . 
appeared before us in the great hall of the caste [1 there] my lord Audeley, a 
good number of ge[ntlemen], all Abbotts, pryors, Wardens of fryers and the 
governor] of the fryer observaunts at Hampton now in the absfence of] the 
warden, with all the curates of all the [other] churches and chapels within the 
shire, 8 the [Isle of] Wight only except, which all did take [the said] othe very 
obediently, as this bearer can s[ignify unto] you. And at the same time the 
abbo[ts and priors] and curates did according as I had ord[ered, viz. all of] 
them, present unto us bylies of all [the names] of the religious and servants in 

who had the keys of knowledge, to dissolve his doubts ; but the said bishop refused to take 
any knowledge of it, and desired the King would ask for a commission to be sent into his 
realm, authorised to determine the cause . . .” 

Henry, it is true—so these Catholic princes are to be told—has not observed “ in all 
points the common order ”, but he is conscious that he is in the right, and that he is inspired 
by God in what he is doing, and therefore emancipated from laws, Quod iusto lex non est 
posita, sed ubi Spiritus Dei ibi libertas est : Because for the just man law is not enacted ; 
but where there is the Spirit of God, there is liberty. The king is out-Luthering Luther and 
is as anarchical as any contemporary anabaptist. Summary of Instructions to Nicholas Heath 
and Christopher Mont (Mundt), L.P., VII, p. n. 

In the instructions which Paget took to Lutheran Lvibeck this is added : et si Spiritu 
Dei ducemini non estis sub lege, i.e., but if you be led by the spirit, you are not under the 
law (Gal. v. 18), L.P., VII, p. 57- 

1 What that oath declared exactly, we do not know. Here is the text as given in the 
Journals of the House of Lords , I, 82. It is, with one important difference, the text in the 
act 26 Henry VIII, c. 2, passed in Dec. 1534, “ ratifying the oath that every of the king’s 
subjects hath taken or shall hereafter be bound to take ”, and declaring that this text is the 
oath intended by the earlier act of that same year ; the italics are mine. 

“ Ye shall swear to bear your faith, truth and obedience alonely to the king’s majesty, 
and to the heirs of his body . . . according to the limitation and rehearsal within this 
statute of succession . . . and not to any other within this realm, nor foreign authority , prince 
or potentate ; and in case any oath be made, or hath been made by you, to any other person 
or persons, that you thus do repute the same as vain and annihilate ; and that to your cunning, 
wit, and uttermost of your power, without guile, fraud or other undue means, ye shall observe 
keep, maintain and defend this Act , and all the whole contents and effects thereof , and all other 
Acts and Statutes made since the beginning of this present parliament , in confirmation or for the 
due execution of the same, or of anything therein contained. And thus ye shall do against 
all manner of persons, of what estate, dignity, degree, or condition soever they be, and in 
nowise do or attempt, nor to your power suffer to be done or attempted, directly or indirectly, 
any thing or things, privily or apertly to the let, hindrance, damage, or derogation thereof, 
or of any part of the same, by any manner of means, or for any manner of pretence or cause. 
So help you God and all saints.” The words " and all other Acts and Statutes . . . any¬ 
thing therein contained ” go beyond what the original act, of March, enacted (cf. the text 
in G. & H., p. 242) and the words “ since the beginning of this present parliament ” are found 
only in the Lords’ Journal version ; they do not appear in the oath as authorised by the act of 
December. If this December text was really the text offered to More in April 1534 we can 
understand immediately his comment to Margaret Roper that the statute did not authorise 
the commissioners to propose the particular oath for refusing which he was imprisoned. If 
the oath offered him was that of the Lords* Journal then the impossibility of an informed 
man’s taking it and not, by the fact, repudiating his Catholic faith is no less immediately 
evident: whoever took it accepted thereby the explicit (and unqualified) statement of the 
Dispensations Act that the king is Supreme Head of the Church of England. The text of the 
act of Dec. 1534 is in G. 8 c H., 245-246. For Henry’s view, cf. pp. xvii and xviii, nos. 18-20. 

* Cf. his letter to Cromwell of May 5, 1534, in Pocock, Records , II, 536. 

* Hampshire. 
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their hou[ses and of the] parishioners in their parishes menkind only [which 
are] above the age of 14.” 

Already, a fortnight before this, Lord Lisle’s London agent was writing to 
Calais, “ This day most part of the city was sworn to the king and his legitimate 
issue by the queen’s grace now had and hereafter to come ”. 1 In Yorkshire 
the thing passed off no less smoothly, “ The inhabitants of this county,” Sir 
George Lawson wrote to Cromwell on June 5, “ are most willing to take the 
oath according to the Act of Parliament and the King’s commission ” ; and 
the Undersheriff and Sir William Gascoigne wrote to the same effect. 2 Of 
Norwich we are told a similar story, “ I certify you of the diligence of the 
inhabitants of this city . . . concerning their oaths to the King. Never were 
people more willing or diligent . . . Such diligence of those that were sixteen 
and under never did man see. They would be sworn of free force and I made 
100 or 200 to kiss the book ”. 3 This was in the third largest city of the king¬ 
dom, but evidence has survived to show the act as operating in the smallest 
villages, at Little Waldingfield in Suffolk, for example, where with the two 
priests ninety-six others are sworn and sign their names, and thirty-five sign 
with a mark. Such illiterate citizens were a problem to Cranmer, and we 
have a query from him to the Lord Chancellor about how to take the sub¬ 
scriptions of such as make “ their sheep mark, or some other mark as they can 
scribble ”. 4 

All the evidence goes to show that the act was very thoroughly administered. 
The clergy made almost no resistance at all. We have the signatures of more 
than 6,500 of the secular clergy in the dioceses of Lincoln, London, Canter¬ 
bury, Rochester, Worcester, Bath and Wells and Exeter, 5 and long lists of the 
signatories in the chapters of the various cathedral and collegiate churches 
and of 1,470 canons and monks in 106 6 monasteries great and small. 

As we read the many written and signed repudiations of the papal jurisdic¬ 
tion that have come down to us, it is evident that the abjurers—the clerical 
abjurers, at any rate—were experiencing much more than that liberation from 
financial and administrative tyranny in which such propaganda pieces as the 
Little Treatise would have had the new Supremacy to consist. They are 
unmistakably conscious that they are renouncing a specific religious belief, 
denying now what they have hitherto believed as a truth of religion, and not 
merely assenting to an administrative or juridical change. It was, indeed, in 
terms of religious belief that the question of the papal claims was put by the 
king both to convocation and to the universities. “ Do you believe that the 
pope has from Sacred Scripture any greater authority . .. ? ” ; 7 and while 

1 April ao, 1534, L.P., VII, no. 522. 

* Ibid., App. nos. 23, 24, 26 : June 5, 29, 6, 1534. 

# Ibid ., App. no. 29, June 10, 1534. 4 L.P., VII, no. 702 : not dated. 

• Ibid., no. 1025 ; the area includes the following counties : Hunts, Lincoln, Rutland, 
Leicester, Northampton, Bedford, Bucks, Herts, Middlesex, Essex, Kent, Warwick (part), 
Worcester, Gloucester, Somerset, Devon and Cornwall—almost a half of the parishes of 
England. These signatures are given to the express declaration, “ The Bishop of Rome has 
not, granted to him by God, any greater jurisdiction in this realm of England than any other 
foreign bishop ”. 

4 Ibid., nos. 665, 921, 1024, 1121, 1216, 1347, 1594. 


7 Italics inserted. 
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Oxford speaks about its desire to follow the way of truth according to Sacred 
Scripture, Cambridge prefaces its vote with a reminder that universities were 
founded for the very purpose of teaching divine truth to the Christian people 
and of guarding them from error. 1 

The main tracts just analysed are stiff with scripture texts, quoted 
expressly to justify—what, on the new Protestant principle, Scripture authority 
alone could justify—the renunciation of a belief found now to be false, and 
the assent to new discovered true belief. We can also note the conscious 
deliberate repudiation of the definition of the Council of Florence. 

When the bishops, one by one, surrendered to the king in the spring of 
1535 the papal bulls that made them bishops, 2 they petitioned for, and 
received, commissions under the king’s seal re-appointing them as bishops. 
This commission or licence 3 begins with a statement of principle, namely, 
that “ all jurisdiction, as well that which is called ecclesiastical as that which is 
secular, derived its first origin from the royal authority as from the supreme 
head ”. 4 It is therefore fitting—the king goes on to say—that those who, 
hitherto, have been exercising such jurisdiction in a way that is doubtful 
should acknowledge with grateful hearts a benefit ( benejicium ) of this kind 
[i.e. the jurisdiction] thus accorded them from the king’s liberality, and that 
what they have received they should attribute solely to the king’s munificence, 
and, so often as it shall please his majesty, gladly give it back. 

The king has, by letters patent (the document proceeds) appointed 
Cromwell to be his “ vicegerent, vicar-general and official principal ” for all 
causes relating to the king’s office of “ Supreme Head of the said English 
Church ” ; but, Cromwell being already too heavily overworked to see to 
the vast mass of ecclesiastical business that calls for immediate settlement, 
“ We, yielding to your humble petition about all this, desiring to consult the 
convenience of our subjects, do decree that you be our deputy for certain 
matters hereupon in the way hereafter described, and that you be licensed for 
them Then follows what might be described as the bishop’s “ faculties ”, 

1 The resolution of the Convocations of Canterbury and York are in G. & H., p. 251 ; 
of the university of Oxford in Pocock-Burnet, VI, 78 ; of Cambridge in Tierney-Dodd, I, 414. 

a In L.P., VIII, will be found the surrenders of seventeen of the twenty-one bishops— 
all the sees being filled at this moment. Those of Cranmer, Gardiner and Clerk (of Bath 
and Wells) are dated Feb. 10, 1535 ; Stokesley (of London) and Goodrich (Ely) Feb. 11 ; 
Longland (Lincoln), Feb. 13 ; Kyte (Carlisle), Feb. 15 ; Lee (York), Salcot (Bangor) and 
Shirbum (Chichester), Feb. 26 ; Rowland Lee (Coventry and Lichfield), Feb. 27. These 
are listed under no. 190, the last named from Rymer’s Foedera , XIV, 549, the rest from 
originals in the Record Office. Four more are listed under no. 311, viz. Tunstall (Durham), 
Mar. 2, Veysey (Exeter), Mar. 7, Nykke (Norwich), Mar. 10, Booth (Hereford), Mar. 18 ; 
all from originals in the Record Office. Rawlins (St. Davids) is no. 494 (April 4) and Standish 
(St. Asaph) is no. 803 (June 1). The first martyrdoms, of the three Carthusian priors, John 
Houghton, Robert Lawrence, Augustine Webster, of the Bridgettine Richard Reynolds, 
and of the Vicar of Isleworth, John Hall, took place on May 4. Four bishops refused to 
repudiate the pope’s authority as the divinely instituted head of the whole church of Christ 
on earth, viz., St. John Fisher (Rochester), George de Athequa (a Spanish Dominican— 
Llandaff), Campeggio (Salisbury), Ghinucci (Worcester). 

* Licentia regia concessa domino episcopo ad exercendam iurisdictionem episcopalem: the text 
is in Pocock-Burnet, IV, 410-413. 

4 A regia potestate velut a supremo capite. Ibid., 411. 
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which are granted, says the text explicitly, ad nostrum bene placitum : to 
ordain all those born in the diocese and found to be suitable for holy orders ; 
to present to livings ; to grant probate of wills where the estate is under £100 
value ; to make the visitation of the chapter, the city, all monasteries and 
ecclesiastical foundations and of all the clergy and people of the diocese, in so 
far as the laws of the realm allow this, but not otherwise ; to enquire into and 
punish all crimes and excesses discovered in such visitations. The document 
ends on a note of great piety, the king warning the newly appointed prelate 
that, everywhere, the main cause of the decay of religion has always been 
episcopal insufficiency. 

Such was the commission issued to, and accepted by, Cranmer, Lee, 
Longland, Gardiner and Tuns tall in October and November 1535. Six 
months earlier they had all, under oath, made a special personal repudiation of 
the pope as pope, not only pledging themselves never, in any way, to give 
obedience “ to the Roman pontiff (whom men call the pope) ”, but saying 
explicitly, “ I acknowledge that the Roman papacy was not ordained of God 
in Sacred Scripture, but I firmly affirm and openly declare and will declare, and 
I shall diligently see to it that others so publish [viz.], that it is a thing invented 
by men. Nor . . . shall I privately or publicly agree that the Roman Pontiff has 
any greater jurisdiction or authority here . . . and that neither the present 
Bishop of Rome nor any successor he may have in that see, is not ‘ the pope \ 
is not the * Supreme Pontiff ’, is not the * universal bishop \ is not ‘ our most 
holy Lord \ but simply the Bishop of Rome, my brother [bishop], as was the 
custom with former bishops.” Moreover the bishop swears “ that he will 
observe and defend, and see that others do so likewise ” the particular laws 
of this realm, whenever made, which have been passed for the extirpation and 
removal of the papacy and “ of the authority and jurisdiction of the said 
Bishop of Rome ”.* 

Following upon these newly sworn explicit repudiations of the pope’s 
primatial authority the various bishops began a new crusade among their 
clergy. Clark of Bath and Wells, issuing injunctions to his clergy and 
“ Articles for priests unlearned ”, supplied a kind of sermon, that began, 
“ You shall understand that I am commanded by mine ordinary to declare 
unto you . . .” 2 Lee, from York, acknowledging receipt of the command “ to 
order all schoolmasters to instil the foresaid truth into the hearts of their 
pupils ”, wrote to the king on June 14, 1535, that he had had copies made of 
Cranmer’s statement about the Supremacy which he had sent to every 
preacher and to every house of friars in his diocese. 8 In the south the aged 
Bishop of Chichester, 4 Robert Shirburn, wrote to Cromwell on June 28 that 

1 See the full text of the oath, as taken by Gardiner, Feb. 10, 1535, in Janelle, Veille> 
pp. 336-337. It is sworn to “ Henry . . . King of England . . . and immediately under 
Christ Supreme Head on earth of the English Church 

2 L.P., VIII, nos. 293, 294. 

3 Ibid, , no. 869. Longland, of Lincoln, shows himself (somewhat apprehensively indeed) 

the most up-to-date of all. Since the “ Letter of declaration which your mastership sent 
unto me last ”, he writes to Cromwell, June 25, 1535, must go to so many places that the 
bishop’s clerks cannot cope with the copies needed, " I have caused 2000 of the same to be 
put in print. . . Ellis, Orig. Letters , 3rd ser., II, 336. 4 Now 95 ! 

18 
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“ By this day every abbot, prior, dean, parson, etc., in the diocese has received 
orders to preach and publish the Royal Supremacy and the abolition of the 
Bishop of Rome’s authority ”. 1 

Of Cuthbert Tunstall’s compliance we know much more. On June 9 he 
writes from Durham that, “in obedience to the king’s commands [about 
publishing the new duty to repudiate the pope] he sent for his chaplain to 
execute them in all haste. He himself tarried to make precepts, and send them 
to every ecclesiastical person in his diocese.’* In this letter to Cromwell 2 
Tuns tall, protesting against Henry’s suspicions that he is not, at heart, 
sincere in his repudiation of the pope, calls God to witness that “ I have been 
-as sore against such usurpations of the Bishop of Rome as daily did grow as 
any man of my degree in this realm, and that I should now look for the re¬ 
newing of that thing which I withstood heretofore as far as I might when it 
flourished most is not likely And, in a letter dated the day following the 
martyrdom of Thomas More (not that Tunstall could then have known that 
this had taken place) the bishop urges Cromwell to see to the rounding up of 
copies of a Catholic work of devotion—the Ortulus Atiimae —written in 
English but published abroad, in which there is “ a manifest declaration ” 
against the lawfulness of the marriage with Anne Boleyn. 3 

Cromwell’s commissioners, Legh and Layton, also assure Cromwell of 
Tunstall’s utter devotion to the cause. The bishop, personally, has “ preached 
and set forth the primacy and the King’s high authority of Supreme Head ” 
up and down the diocese “ marvellous discretely and clerkly ”. 4 And Layton 
recommends Cromwell to “ send for the Bishop of Durham and commune 
familiarly with him ... for the extirpation of the said power ”. His grip of 
the subject had astounded Layton, who “ thought myself I had known a 
great deal and all that might be said by learning, in that matter ’’, but realised 
that, compared with Tunstall, “ I was the veriest fool within England Why 
not make use of Tunstall’s international repute ? 5 

The same consciousness of the nature of what is being denied is no less 
evident in the surrenders made by the religious. “ We acknowledge ”, say the 

1 L.P., VIII, no. 941. * Ibid., no. 854. 

3 Sturge, 199-200; the letter is L.P., VIII, no. 1005. 

4 So Legh, in L.P., X, 182, quoted Sturge, 202. 

6 “ His judgment is such, and so known, that all the great learned men of Europe would 
hearken to it.” (Cf. Campeggio’s comparison of Tunstall to Ulpian, supra , p. 130). See 
Sturge, 202-210, for all this. One outcome—it may be—of these recommendations was the 
invitation or command to Tunstall to preach (on Feb. 27, 1536) at Paul’s Cross a sermon 
on the Supremacy, to which four of the Carthusians still in the Tower were brought in the 
hope of “ converting ” them. 

This sermon was itself a preliminary to Tunstall’s written defence of Henry made to 
Pole, in reply to Pole’s long letter to Henry printed (later) as the Pro Ecclesiasticae Unitatis 
defensione. The papal primacy, said Tunstall, was a comparatively recent innovation. And 
why should Tunstall have laid down his life—as Pole seemed to think he should have done— 
for a power that would not 14 have lost one penny ” to save his life ? To which Pole replied, 

“ Good my lord, tell me, my lord < f Rochester or Master More, . . . did they think the 
Pope would send an host to deliver them from death ? What words be these in so great 
a matter. . . . Make you the matter as light as you will, there was never a matter of more 
importance to the wealth of the realm and the whole Church than this ”—words that recall 
More’s own to Antonio Bonvisi (infra, p. 293), For all this see Sturge, 208-209. 
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the prior and monks of the cathedral monastery of Worcester, August 16, 1536, 
“ that the Roman papacy was not instituted [ordinatum] by God in holy writ; 
but constantly affirm that it is a thing of human tradition ”. 1 Two years 
earlier the same chapter had sworn a most carefully detailed statement to the 
same effect, and in this, 2 after making the demanded acknowledgment that the 
king is the head of the Church of England, and that the pope has no authority 
over the English, they go on to promise not to observe any more those papal 
laws which go against God’s law and holy Scripture ; they then say that 
“ None of us, whether in private conversation or in any public address, will 
ever dare to twist any text of sacred scripture to a sense other than its own ; 
but each of us will preach Christ, His words and His actions, simply, openly, 
sincerely, in a Catholic and orthodox way”. 

At times the apostates, in their eagerness to be more royal than the king, 
fall into the comic. In a joint act of submission, made May 5, 1534, six 
superiors of friars fulsomely assert that not only the nature of the Christian 
religion, but also the obedience due to their holy rule requires that they shall 
acknowledge as Head of the Church King Henry VIII, “ to whom alone, after 
our Saviour, we owe everything They then proceed to swear, as the act of 
parliament commands, fidelity to Henry and to Anne “ and towards the 
chaste and holy marriage which lately was not only lawfully and justly con¬ 
tracted and consummated between them ” but which was also determined to 
be good by convocation, parliament and the sentence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and then, with extraordinary foresight, they swear to be faithful 
also “ to whatever other wife whom our said King Henry may lawfully marry 
after the death of the said Anne his present wife ”—there were, of course, to be 
four of them—and to the children, if any, of such other lawful marriages. 3 

We have also an account of the proceedings at Lambeth where the London 
clergy were called to be sworn, before Cranmer, on the Monday in Low Week, 
April 13,1534. It was evidently a field day for them, and the account describes 
them skylarking about the lawns and calling for drinks at the archbishop’s 
buttery. This account is from Sir Thomas More, also present, one of the first 
laymen outside parliament to whom the oath was offered and, singular 
distinction, the first of all to refuse it. He was given four days to consider the 
matter—four days he spent in the guard of the Abbot of Westminster, who not 
only had sworn but was a commissioner to swear others ; on his second 
refusal he was sent to the Tower. There presently he was joined by the 
Bishop of Rochester who, summoned from his see to Lambeth, that same 
Low Week, had also refused the oath. They were, at the moment, almost 
alone in their attitude. 4 

1 Pocock-Burnet, VI, 83. The prior was Henry Holbeach, destined within the year to be 
made a bishop and serve as Hugh Latimer's auxiliary for the diocese of Worcester ; latei 
to be Bishop of Lincoln and the king's official confessor. 

1 Ibid., 82 ; the date is Aug. 17, 1534. 

* Text in Pocock-Burnet, IV, 202-204. The signatories are the Dominican priors of 
King’s Langley and Dunstable, the Carmelite prior of Hitchin, and the Franciscan 
(Conventual) Guardians of Bedford, Aylesbury and Ware. 

4 On the first Sunday which these two saints spent in the Tower, April 19, 1534, there 
were consecrated by Cranmer the first three bishops appointed widiout reference to the 
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The kmg, using his new authority over the Friars, had on 4 i 
named an Augustinian 1 and a Dominican • as his commissioners toT , 'l 
the 180 frianes, to reform what they found amiss and to swear their bretl.re 
to the Act of Succession and all its contents. Except from the Franciscans 
called Observants the two commissioners met few refusals . 3 The universities 
were of the same mind, Oxford surrendering on May 2 and Cambridge on 
June 7. Some took the oath with the reservation used by More's daughter , 
Margaret Roper, “ as far as this is lawful ” ; and amongst those persuaded by 
theologians, after a first refusal, were those London Carthusians who within 
a few months were to startle Christendom by the heroism of their resistance. 
Cranmer began to tour his diocese for the same purpose ; and then after 
“ visiting ”, as metropolitan, Bishop Nyx's see of Norwich, he began a general 
visitation of the south to enforce the taking of the oath ; 4 the only opposition 
came from the several bishops, jealous of the metropolitan's invasion of their 
sees. The oath that repudiated the marriage was even forced on the attention 
of Catherine and her daughter. That valiant woman replied in kind to the 
commissioners, Edward Lee and Tunstall—surely sunk this day to the lowest 
level—“ If one of you has a commission to execute this penalty upon me, I am 
ready. I ask only that I be allowed to die in the sight of the people ” ; 6 
while to Mary she wrote the great letter 6 that begins, “ Daughter : I heard 
such tidings to-day that I do perceive the time is come that Almighty God 
will prove you ; I dare make sure that you shall see a very good end. I 
perceive very well”, the mother continues, “that God loveth you . . . 
recommend me unto my good lady of Salisbury, and pray her to have a good 
heart, for we never come to the kingdom of Heaven but by troubles The 
threats went no further, for the moment; but in May the queen was moved 
to the still more remote castle of Kimbolton in Huntingdonshire. 7 


And now, while More and Fisher were spending their first week in the 
Tower, there was enacted at Tyburn, on April 20, the first of a new series of 
bloody events—the execution of the Nun of Kent and her accomplices ; and 
this no doubt had its effect on the minds of the capital. The nun—Elizabeth 

Holy See—-by virtue of the statute recently enacted, 25 Hy. VIII, c. 20 (G. & H., 201-209), 
and in defiance of the Canon Law. The three were Thomas Goodrich (Ely) and Rowland 
Lee (Coventry and Lichfield), two civilians in the royal service, and John Capon or Salcot, 
a Benedictine, abbot of Hyde and now appointed to Bangor. 

1 Dr. George Brown, prior of the London Austin Friars, and soon to be named Archbishop 
of Dublin by Henry. He was one of several whom rumour pointed out as the priest who 
had secretly married Henry to Anne. 

8 Dr. John Hilsey, late prior at Bristol, to whom in 1535 Henry gave St. John Fisher's 
see of Rochester. 

3 Hilsey-Cromwell, 21 June, 1534 (L.P., VII, 869), although “ Some have sworn to it with 
an evil will and slenderly taken it 

4 L.P., VII, 589 ( 7 ), 876. 

r ’ Mattingly, 279-280, using State Papers of the reign of Henry VIII , 419-422, and 
Spanish Cal., V, 154-256. 

8 Mattingly, 292-293. 

7 The surrender of the faith was, so far as appearances went, wholesale. What was 
going on, up and down the country, in spoken criticism, the reports of Cromwell's spies are 
witness, for some specimens of which, in this year 1534, see Appendix V, pp. 383-86. 
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Barton—might indeed be no saint, no English Catherine of Siena, but a more 
or less conscious impostor, a poor thing with a disturbed brain, foolishly 
encouraged by the superstitiously inclined and by the less discerning of the 
clergy ; but she had long passed for a holy woman with the generality of 
ordinary people, she was a religious person and so were those put to death 
with her, the monks and friars and the secular priest; they were put to death 
as traitors and they were put to death without trial, upon confessions won from 
them in private, and by virtue of an act of attainder which simply declared 
their guilt proved. In the governmental manoeuvres which culminated in 
these executions—manoeuvres from which only the urgent intervention of the 
Lords had saved More and Fisher—Henry gave a practical demonstration of 
what could be managed against those who opposed him in the name of 
religion, and this in the first week of the enforcement of the law imposing the 
oath. The terror had begun, 1 and to its reality we have abundant contem¬ 
porary witness—the most striking, perhaps, being the admissions, made in 
later years, by bishops who now led the rout, that what had really motived 
their assents was the all too actual fear of death. 2 It is with such admissions in 
mind that we must judge the elaborate theological justifications of Henry's 
novel idea that some of these very bishops would soon—by his orders—be 
putting before the thinkers of Christendom. 

In June, of this same year, 1534, houses of the troublesome Observant 
Franciscans were suppressed ; the more obstinate of the friars were sent to 
the Tower, and the rest imprisoned in the monasteries of their brethren the 
Grey Friars. 3 O11 September 23 Clement VII died ; and then, in November, 
parliament re-assembled. 

1 “ Early in 1532 Cromwell began to create a system of espionage, the most effective that 
England has ever seen, that in a short time was to render unsafe the most guarded expressions 
of dissent in politics or religion ” Merriman, I, 99. Cf. also the title in a memorandum of 
Cromweirs, dated nine days after More’s execution, “ For the putting the King’s subjects 
and other in more terror and fear ”. Ibid. 409-410. 

2 Janelle notes how all are affected, from 1535 onwards, by fear, and how, in general, all 

show signs of “ that abasement of character, that rout of morale, which, for most men is the 
ordinary effect of persecution ” ( Veille , 198). “ With the Catholic prelates and the clergy— 

and not with the lukewarm, but with convinced traditionalists—there w r as a race as to who 
should cover the king and Cromwell with the most servile flattery ” {ibid.y 199). The dean 
and chapter of St. Paul’s, London, for example, describe Henry VIII, in their act recognising 
the Supremacy, as the one “ to whom alone, after Jesus Christ our Saviour, we owe every¬ 
thing ” {ibid.y 183). The translation in this note is mine. 

* There were only six houses of these Observant friars, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Newark, 
Southampton, Canterbury, Richmond and Greenwich, and it was Henry VIII’s own father 
who had been their great patron, and who had, indeed, introduced them into England. 
Their church at Greenwich was, in some sense, the court church. Here Henry’s children 
were baptised, Mary and Elizabeth. Catherine of Aragon, particularly, had a great 
veneration for these primitive Franciscans—one of them, Ximenes, had been the confessor 
of her mother the great Isabella, and then, as a reforming Archbishop of Toledo, the great 
glory of Spanish Catholicism. Henry’s campaign against them began with the visit to 
their Richmond house of Bishop Rowland Lee on June 10, 1534. He was by no means 
successful ; and he failed also at Greenwich, five days later, for “ all this reason could not 
sink into their obstinate heads. Albeit we declared that the two archbishops, the bishops 
of London, Winchester, Durham and Bath, and all other prelates and famous clerks, had 
subscribed to the conclusion against the Roman pontiff’s jurisdiction ”—so his report to 
Cromwell, L.P., VII, 841. Four days later “ Two carts full of friars came to the Tower ”, 
ibid.y 856, and on Aug. zz Chapuys wrote to the emperor, “Of seven [nc/] houses of 
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The chief business before it was to complete the ecclesiastical revolution 
inaugurated in the spring of the year. What more needed to be done, in 
substance ? it might well have been asked. Parliament 1 had acknowledged 
that Henry was, without any qualification at all, Supreme Head of the Church ; 
it had also recognised in him—so far as it had any power to do so—the sole 
authority to appoint bishops, to control all ecclesiastical legislation (not 
excepting questions of faith and morals), all religious orders, all marriages, even 
all indulgences; to grant all dispensations ; to receive the greater proportion of 
all the fees; it had cut all communications with the pope, not a single item of 
whose traditional superintending authority but had been specifically repudiated, 
and who was already declared to be, for Englishmen, nothing more than the 
bishop of a diocese in Italy. Henry had not yet denied the freedom of the will, 
nor transubstantiation, nor the efficacy of good works in the matter of man's 
salvation : nor did he ever deny these ; nor did he ever become an Arian, or 
a Sabellian, or a Monophysite ; but it is not only by becoming one or another 
(or all) of these that a Catholic ceases to be a Catholic. For that it sufficed to 
repudiate—not papal infallibility, a later business—but the age-long belief 
that the pope is, as St. Peter's successor, the divinely appointed ruler of the 
whole Church of Christ: to repudiate where one has believed. 

What the winter parliament of 1534 did, was to remove any last possi¬ 
bilities of uncertainty. A short Act of Supremacy 2 gave the king's new status 
its legal style, and carefully listed its implications—it was to be no mere 
matter of the king's enjoying just as full jurisdiction, in civil and criminal 
matters, over the clergy as over the laity. The king is “ the only supreme 
head in earth of the Church of England called Anglicana Ecclesia " ; and he 
has “ full power and authority over all such errors, heresies, abuses, offences, 
contempts and enormities, whatsoever they be, which by any manner spiritual 
authority and jurisdiction ought or lawfully may be . . .reformed . . .ordered 
... or amended ", any foreign authority or prescription, “ or any other thing 
or things " to the contrary notwithstanding; and one purpose of this 
enactment, it is definitely set down, is the extirpation of heresies. A second 
Succession Act 3 gives a form of oath which shall execute the intention of the 
act already passed ; and it declares that this is the oath parliament then had in 
mind. Those refusing the oath can be tried on the mere certificate of the 
commissioners that it has been refused. A Treason Act 4 adds to the list of 

Observants, five have already been emptied of friars, because they have refused to swear 
to the statutes made against the pope. Those in the two others expect also to be expelled ” 
(Chapuys-Charles V ; L.P., VII, p. 413)- Then, on Aug. 29, “ All the Observants of this 
kingdom have been driven out of their monasteries for refusing the oath against the Holy 
See, and have been distributed in several monasteries, where they are locked up in chains 
and worse treated than they could be in prison.” Ibid. , p. 425. There is a list of 140 
Observants living in England, dead, and fled beyond the seas in ibid., VII, 1607. The case 
of four Observants who died in prison from their sufferings is now before the Roman con¬ 
gregation that studies all matters concerning the canonization of saints. A fifth, John Forest, 
one-time confessor to Catherine of Aragon, was executed, for denial of the Supremacy, in 
1538, and is now beatified. For whom cf. Camm, I, 274-326. 

1 Dispensations Act. Cf. supra , p. 257. 1 G. & H., LV, pp. 243-244. 

3 26 Henry VIII, c. 2, G. & H., LVI, pp. 244-247. 

4 26 Henry VIII, c. 13, G. & H., LVII, pp. 247-251. 
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treasons the offence of “ maliciously ” desiring, even by words, after February 
1, 1535, to deprive the king of any dignity or title he possesses, and the offence 
of calling him a heretic, schismatic or tyrant. Finally there is a fourth 
interesting act, 1 about Annates, which onerous tax, once paid to the pope, and 
then abolished, as a source of great impoverishment to the sees of the realm, 
is now restored ; and ordered for the future to be paid to the king. 

One new interesting feature of these acts is the legislator’s anxiety to 
proclaim explicitly that they effect nothing new, that they merely recognise or 
recall or restore a state of things that is traditional ; as though to deny, by 
anticipation, the obvious criticism that they are a revolutionary innovation. 
“ Albeit the king’s majesty justly and rightly is and ought to be the supreme 
head of the Church of England ”, says the Supremacy Act—which is passed 
“ to corroborate and confirm ” this ; 2 * and again the Treasons Act speaks of 
the king “ being not only now recognised (as he always indeed heretofore hath 
been) the only supreme head on earth ”, and so forth. 

The legal settlement was now complete. It only remained to realise it in a 
few important public submissions, and to enforce its sanctions against the 
small band of highly placed recusants. The king’s style was expanded, on 
January 15, 1535, to admit the new ecclesiastical dignity ; on the 21st Cromwell 
was given a vast commission to make in the king’s name a general visitation of 
the Church ; on the 30th a new valuation of all benefices was ordered. It was 
now that the bishops were commanded to surrender the papal bulls which 
had made them bishops and, after explicitly renouncing the pope in a new 
oath specially drafted for them, were re-appointed to their sees by the king’s 
letters-patent. 8 

So the spring of 1535 went by ; and then, in April, the offensive opened 
against the few who, faithful to the old state of things, had not yet bowed 
the knee before the new Supreme Head. It was now to be made clearer 
than clear that the issue was indeed an article of the traditional Catholic 
faith—very recognisably such, indeed, and considered by the principal 
actors to be so recognisable—when, to the challenging defence that laws 
could not bind that went counter to the faith, the only answer offered was 
that law, the new law, was supreme and not the faith. Contemporary 
opinion—such is the conclusion we must draw from the story of this heroic 
witness—was not unaware what it was that Henry was demanding of his 
subjects, nor that the demand was evil ; and when contemporary opinion 
acquiesced in the demand, it was not anything less than consciously acquies¬ 
cent in evil. 4 * * * All supporters of the pope’s jurisdiction were now ordered 

1 26 Henry VIII, c. 3 (not in G. & H.), cf. Dietz. 

* A point already noted by K. P., II, 247-248, and cf. supra , p. 246, note. 

8 Cf. supra , pp. 272-3 for details about the new commissions and the oath. 

4 Cf. the Carthusian historian, Dom Maurice Chauncy, describing the ultimate surrender, 

after a siege of years, of himself and some others of his brethren, signing with remorse of 

conscience and even with tears, inwardly protesting to God that they only yielded to violence, 

and praying God “ mercifully to pardon thy servants for the sin which, though heart and 

conscience resist, we are about to commit with our lips ” ; Chauncy, 121. For a full account 
of the Carthusians, cf. Camm, I, 1-17, 37-46, 249-268. 
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to be arrested, and on April 20 four very notable personages were taken, 
the priors of the Charterhouses of London, Beauvale and Axholme, 1 and 
Dr. Richard Reynolds, of the Bridgettine monastery of Syon—“ the most 
learned monk in England ”. 2 

They were brought to trial on April 28 for denying the king to be supreme 
head of the English Church. They urged, in fact, that the “ old obedience ” 
was “ to the salvation of man of necessity, and that this superiority of the pope 
was a sure truth and manifest of the law of God, and instituted by Christ as 
necessary to the conservation of the spiritual unity of the mystical body of 
Christ ”. 3 But their argument was cut short by the judges saying that the 
statute being passed they could not dispute it; and the jury brought them in 
guilty, but only after a great deal of pressure from the judges, and threats from 
Cromwell. “ I have all the rest of Christendom in my favour,” said Blessed 
Richard Reynolds to the court, “ I dare even say all this kingdom, although 
the smaller part holds with you, for I am sure the larger part is at heart of 
our opinion, although outwardly, partly from fear and partly from hope, 
they profess to be of yours.” 4 On May 4 they were put to death as traitors 
at Tyburn, hanged in their religious dress, against all precedent for the 
execution of criminous clerks, priesthood and monachism being thereby 
punished and warned as well as priests and monks. These proto-martyrs 
for the traditional faith were executed with unusual savagery ; and in the 
huge crowd that gathered there were such notables as Norfolk and Suffolk, 
Wiltshire, the Supreme Head’s father-in-law, Henry’s natural son also, 
the Duke of Richmond, and, possibly, under a mask, the king himself. 
Three other monks of the London Charterhouse 5 were, three weeks later, 
sent to Newgate. There they spent seventeen days, Belsen fashion, “ Stand¬ 
ing bolt upright, tied with iron collars fast by the necks to the posts of the 
prison, and great fetters fast rived upon their legs with great iron bolts ; 
so straitly tied that they could neither lie nor sit, nor otherwise ease them¬ 
selves, but stand upright, and in all that space were they never loosed for 
any natural necessity ”, 6 until on June 11 they were brought to trial, con¬ 
demned and, on June 19, put to death as the others before them. 

During the week that elapsed between the condemnation of these three 
Carthusians and their execution, the Bishop of Rochester was tried. Like the 
rest he was found guilty of treason; and for the same offence, in that “ he 
had said these words, ‘ The king our sovereign lord is not supreme head in 
earth of the Church of England.’ ” 7 Three days after the Carthusians he 
was beheaded on Tower Hill, announcing to the immense crowd, “ Christian 
people, I am come hither to die for the faith of Christ’s holy Catholic Church ”. 8 

Nine days after Fisher suffered, Thomas More was brought to trial, 
in that same Westminster Hall where years before, a poor man’s eldest son, 

1 John Houghton, Augustine Webster, Robert Lawrence. * Chambers, More , 322. 

* Starkey to Pole, L.P., VIII, no. 801. « L.P., VIII, no. 66i. 

6 They were Humphrey Middlemore, William Exmew and Sebastian Newdigate. 

• Cf. Chauncy, 102, 103. 

7 The quotation is from the indictment, q.v. in Bridgett, Fisher , p. 367. 

8 So the account of William Rastell, an eyewitness. For which, see Harps field’9 Life of Sir 
Thomas More , ed. R. W. Chambers and E. V. Hitchcock for the Early English Text Society 
(1932), App. I, p. 245 ; also pp. ccxv, ccxvii, ccxviii-xix, and the Earliest English Life , etc., 185. 
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he had laid the foundations of his fame and where, until three years since, 
he had presided as Lord High Chancellor. His indictment, too, has sur¬ 
vived. It thus describes, and formulates against him, his act of treason : 
“ On May 7th [1535] . . . being asked, by the king’s order, whether he 
acknowledged and took the king for the supreme head on earth of the Church 
of England, he then and there was, of malice, wholly silent and refused to 
give a direct reply to that interrogation. And to the said true subjects of 
our lord the king [Cromwell and the rest] he then and there uttered in English 
these following words, namely, ‘ I will not meddle with any such matters, 
for I am fully determined to serve God, and to think upon his passion and 
my passage out of this world The defence was as skilful, technically, 
as might have been expected from such a master. Nor can the ingenious 
perjury of the Solicitor General, Richard Rich, greatly have impressed the 
court. The jury found a verdict of guilty, and then the prisoner, free now 
from all anxiety that his own words, spoken without need, might, convincing 
others, be a means to their going against their consciences, boldly criticised 
the new institution. The Act of Supremacy is an act “ directly repugnant 
to the laws of God and his holy Church For, “ the supreme government ” 
of God’s holy church, “or of any part whereof, may no temporal prince 
presume by any law to take upon him ”, such supreme government “ right¬ 
fully belonging to the See of Rome ”, and this “ spiritual pre-eminence 
[being] by the mouth of our Saviour himself, personally present upon earth, 
only to St. Peter and his successors, bishops of the same see, by special 
prerogative granted For Thomas More, sentenced to death for standing 
true to this tradition, “ This is the Catholic Faith : which ”, as he had 
written to Cromwell, fifteen months earlier, “ except a man believe faith¬ 
fully, he cannot be saved ” ; and so, one last time, five days later, he bore 
witness when, from the scaffold, on the eve of the feast of St. Thomas 
Becket, he called the crow r d “ to bear witness with him that he should now 
there suffer death, in and for the faith of the Holy Catholic Church ”. 3 

These last executions shocked the public opinion of Europe sufficiently for 
the government to put out some elaborate justifications, 2 interestingly diverse 
accordingly as they were addressed to the Catholics or to the German Pro¬ 
testants : in England there was the kind of cold silence with which, in our own 
time, only too many lands are familiar. “ I do entreat you to bear this realm 
especially in mind ”, Catherine wrote from her solitude to the new pope, 
Paul III, “ Your Holiness knows and all Christendom knows, what things are 
done here, what great offence is given to God, what scandal to the world, 
what reproach is thrown upon Your Holiness. If a remedy be not applied 
shortly, there will be no end to ruined souls and martyred saints. The good 
will be firm and suffer. The lukewarm will fail if they find none to help them, 
and the greater part will stray away like sheep without a shepherd.” 8 

1 The indictment on which St. Thomas More was tried is printed in full in Harpsiield’s 
More (see last footnote), pp. 269-276. For the speech before sentence see either Roper’s 
Life of More (ed. Hitchcock), E. E. Text Soc. (1935), pp. 92-95, or Harpsfield’s More , pp. 193- 
195. The last quotation is both in Roper, p. 103, and in Harpsfield, p. 204. 

* Cf. infra , p. 338, n. 1. * Oct. 15, 1535, Mattingly, 302, and the note p. 329. 



Chapter V 


ROYAL SUPREMACY—IN OPERATION: 1535-1540 

M EANWHILE, since the martyrdoms, another trial was in preparation 
for the lukewarm, a new blow, of staggering proportions, for the 
great array who, in one spirit or another, had already surrendered 
so much. Cromwell was busy with the preliminaries of the best of all 
means to fulfil his pledge and make his master the richest prince in Christen¬ 
dom. 

The act of parliament of 1534 which made the king pope in England in a 
financial sense was but a fragment of the great design conceived by Cromwell, 
for he had actually had it in mind to confiscate the whole property of the 
Church, good Marsiglian doctrine assuredly and already put into practice 
abroad five years before. What was in contemplation a draft still preserved in 
the Record Office makes clear. 1 Of the episcopal revenues, the king is to have 
all of Canterbury, save 2000 marks a year, and all of York, save £1000 a year, 
while all other sees with more than 1000 marks annually are to be reduced to 
1000 and the king is to have half the revenues of all cathedral and collegiate 
churches. The first year’s income of new incumbents in all benefices (not 
merely in sees, as under the papal regime) is to go to the king to maintain his 
dignity of Supreme Head, and he is to have one-third of the revenues of each 
archdeaconry All possessions of monasteries with less than thirteen inmates 
are to go to the king as king “ for the maintenance of his royal estate In 

1 “ Things to be moved for the king's highness for an increase and augmentation to be had 
for maintenance of his most royal estate , and for the defence of the realm , and necessary to be 
provided for taking away the excess which is the great cause of the abuses in the Church .” L.P., VII, 
I355 ‘ 

There are several interesting references in Chapuys* letters to Charles V during 1534 to 
what was “ in the air ” : 

Jan. 28 “ What the king intends to do [is] to usurp part of the Church goods and distribute 

the remainder to noblemen.” L.P., VII, 45. 

Feb. 11 The king “ is very covetous of the goods of the Church, which he already considers 
his patrimony.” Ibid. t p. 70. 

June 23 ”... the coming parliament, in which the king intends to take the goods of all 

the churches.” Ibid., p. 324. 

Sept. 10 “ Cromwell understands that at the said parliament the king will distribute among 

the gentlemen of the kingdom the greater part of the ecclesiastical revenues to 
gain their good will.” Ibid ., p. 449. 

So far back as the spring of 1529 Henry had “ sounded ” Campeggio about the morality 
of the state’s confiscation of Church wealth, and the cardinal had warned him (Henry still 
posing as Defender of the Faith) that to deny the Church’s right to own was heresy and also 
that what he took from the Church must in the end pass into the hands of his lay subjects, 
from which time the king would find it much less easy to tax these vast properties ; see 
Campeggio’s letter to Salviati of Apr. 4, 1529 in Ehses, pp. 76-77. Later that same year 
the French ambassador in London had anticipated that to plunder the Church would be one 
of the first desires of the coming parliament; cf. supra , p. 209. 
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other monasteries all is to go to the king except 10 marks a year for every 
religious who is a priest, £5 for every religious not a priest yet, and, to the 
abbot, as much again as the total paid to the religious, out of which the abbot 
is to maintain the fabric and keep up hospitality. As for the nuns—five marks 
to each (i.e. in monasteries with more than 12) and to the abbess as much as 
the total to her nuns : all else to the king. Finally there are the Knights of St. 
John: as they die out, the whole of their property is to go to the king, for 
defence against invasion and “ enterprises against Irishmen ”. 

This great design Cromwell, indeed, had to abandon, but the act was 
followed by the first of a series of vast administrative measures in preparation 
for the realisation of a part of the plan, which should bring to the crown nearly 
a half of the Church’s properties ; this was the dissolution of the 800 or so 
religious houses and the confiscation of all their possessions. The nation 
which, in the summer and autumn of 1534, had seen the royal commissioners 
touring the whole land to impose the oath to the new Succession Act and its 
anti-papal implications, saw the same machinery in motion yet once again in the 
spring of 1535, for the purpose now of compiling a vast detailed inventory of all 
the Church’s wealth. Cathedrals, collegiate churches, parish churches, 
monasteries, convents and hospitals, all were summoned to produce their estate 
books and accounts. Their officials were heard on oath, their stewards and 
bailiffs and tenants ; and soon the king knew to a farthing exactly how much the 
Church owned, what proportion of its revenues came from landed property, 
from fisheries, from mines, from mills, from urban rents, from the offerings 
of the faithful, from tithes. Publicly, before the interested attention of the 
layfolk everywhere, the clerics had had to tell the full story of their finances, 
their profits and their losses, the good administration and the bad, the good 
luck and the misfortunes. All was done according to a well arranged plan, and 
set down in orderly form, so that the king would know just what his new 
ecclesiastical revenue ought to be, that annual tenth of the income of every 
benefice—clerical or monastic—and that tax of a whole year’s income paid 
every time a benefice changed hands. 1 

And this great inquest was not yet over before a third commission began 
its journeyings about the country. In the months that followed the executions 
of May-July 1535, a band of carefully chosen doctors of the civil law, some of 
them priests, made their way from monastery to monastery, armed with the 
plenitude of ecclesiastical power, to enquire, in the name of the new Supreme 
Head, into the way the religious lived. 

The four principal visitors were Richard Layton, Thomas Legh, John ap 
Rice and John London. The first two were doctors of the university of 
Cambridge, London an Oxford doctor. The first three were, at this time, 
men in the middle thirties ; Dr. London was somewhere about fifty. He was 
a priest, and so was Layton ; the other two were laymen. 

Richard Layton was a relative of Cuthbert Tuns tall (and also of Robert 
Aske, who was to be the “ Captain ” of the Pilgrimage of Grace) and he had 

1 All these findings are set down in the book known as the Valor Ecclesiasticus , published 
in six vols., by the Records Commissioners, 1810-1834. 
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made his first contacts with the kings vicar-general when Cromwell and he 
were together in Wolsey’s service, in the later i52o’s. He had next built up a 
practice as an advocate before the court of Arches ; and presently we can 
note the parallel development, usual in all these careers, of a steady rise in the 
public service and a steady increase in ecclesiastical preferments. Layton 
became one of the clerks in chancery (1535), clerk to the privy council, master 
in chancery (1538), and, ultimately, ambassador to the Netherlands (1543); 
and, on the other hand, rector of Stepney, archdeacon of Buckingham, rector 
of Harrow-on-the-Hill and of Sedgefield, dean of the collegiate church of 
Chester-le-Street, and, in 1539, Dean of York. He was one of those employed 
to interrogate the monks of Syon, in 1533, and the two martyrs SS. John 
Fisher and Thomas More in 1535; he was the central figure in the royal 
visitation of Oxford in that same year, which was the occasion of the first 
destruction of manuscripts and libraries there ; he played a part behind the 
scenes in the trials of Anne Boleyn and of the leaders of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace and of the last abbot of Glastonbury; he was one of the lawyers who 
devised for Henry a way to be rid of his fourth wife, Anne of Cleves. For 
Mr. Baskerville Layton is a prime specimen of that loathsome type the “ he- 
man ” cleric, proud that no dirty story can shock him ; and certainly Layton’s 
pleasure in the smut he retails to Cromwell is as undisguised as his anticipa¬ 
tions of what he will find and his satisfaction at having collected it. The 
visitation of the monasteries was for him a quick means to a fortune ; and the 
authorities knew this and connived at his extortions, his thefts and his jobbery. 1 
Once the greater abbeys began to fall Layton, naturally, was again to the fore 
as a commissioner to negotiate surrenders of the property. He is the principal 
witness on whose unsupported testimony the foulest of the charges against the 
religious of this time principally rest. 2 

Layton’s colleague, Thomas Legh, was a cousin of Bishop Rowland Lee. 8 
Legh was a doctor of the Civil Law, an advocate in the Arches ; and, like 
Layton, he became a master in Chancery. He had his share in the Dunstable 
trial of the Aragon marriage, in 1533, and in that of Anne Boleyn three years 
later. With Layton he “ examined ” before their trials, the principal figures 
of the Pilgrimage of Grace. He was Henry’s ambassador to Denmark in 
1533 and 1534. As Layton visited Oxford for the king, so Legh visited 
Cambridge. As a visitor of monasteries he left a bad name. He made a large 
fortune out of the business, of course, and the complaints about his conduct 
were numerous. It was Legh who devised the plan suddenly to tighten the 
monastic discipline to an impossibility of observance, thus forcing a continual 
need of dispensations for the ordinary conduct of affairs, and so a continual 
recurrence of superiors and subjects to the all-powerful vicar-general. Legh’s 

1 His relations with Cromwell continued to be familiar, if fouled at times by adulation 
that touched the blasphemous ; e.g. inviting the Vicar-General to Harrow for a night, a meal 
and a day’s hawking, “ Simeon was never so glad to see Christ his master ”, Layton writes, 

“ as I shall be to see your lordship in this your own house. ...” Ellis, Orig. Letters , 3rd 
9er., Ill, 71. 

* He died at Brussels in June 1544, six months after his nomination as ambassador. 

Who, like Layton, had been one of Wolsey’s staff of legal experts. 
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own share of the plunder was the Cistercian house of Calder in Cumberland, 
and the great priory of Nostell in Yorkshire. 1 

John ap Rice, the other lay visitor, was a scholar and a historian, who has 
an honourable place in the literary history of his own people. He was one of 
Cromwell’s personal “ staff ” and a notary public ; and as such he was 
employed in all the great trials of the time. 2 

The fourth visitor, Dr. John London, one of the vilest men of all this vile 
time, was in 1536 warden of New College, Oxford. He was, at heart, a 
strong opponent of the new German theology and all its practical consequences, 
and was even opposed to the Royal Supremacy. Unfortunately for London 
Cromwell had become aware of this, and from 1534 the warden, to save his 
life, was one of the minister’s most servile tools. For Matthew Parker he was 
“ that fat and filthy prebendary ” ; of modern writers Cardinal Gasquet 
describes him as “ the most terrible of all the monastic spoilers ”, and Dr. 
Hunt as “ coarse and vile He was in trouble with ecclesiastical authority 
for his bad life, and had the unusual experience of doing public penance with 
a shift on each shoulder, for sinning with a woman and with her daughter too. 
During the visitation it is charged that he used his opportunity to solicit the 
nuns to sin. When Cromwell fell from power, Warden London went over to 
Gardiner’s side, and became openly active against the Lutheranisers. It was 
he who was principally responsible for the heresy prosecutions of Windsor in 
1543 when three were burned, and he had a great share in the plot to involve 
Cranmer in a heresy prosecution about the same time. And then he finally 
crashed. He was found guilty of perjury and sentenced to be ridden through 
the principal market towns of Berkshire, facing his horse’s crupper, to be 
degraded from his orders, and to imprisonment in the Fleet. There he died 
in 1543 - 

Dr. Richard Layton and Dr. Thomas Legh, between July and October 
1535, visited all the monasteries of southern and western England, and between 
October 1535 and February 1536 the monasteries of the great midland see of 
Lichfield and of all the sees of the northern province. For the visitation of the 
four orders of friars Cromwell had chosen the Dominican John Hilsey, and the 
Augustinian, Dr. George Brown. Presently the reports of all these began to 
flow in to Cromwell’s office, letters of delation with them and, no less welcome, 
bribes in kind and in money. It was the old business of 1525-1528 again, but 
on how much vaster a scale ! 

These reports of the visitors of 1535 have been the subject of much con¬ 
troversy ever since they first came to light again, now a hundred years ago or so. 8 

1 Legh was knighted in 1544 and died the next year, still well on the young side of fifty. 

* He is the Sir John Price of the Dictionary of National Biography. (Vol. XXXII, 38-40). 
Unlike his colleagues he long outlived these great events, and died, well on in the reign of 
Elizabeth, in 1573. 

# The text of the instructions for the visitors is printed in Pocock-Burnet, IV, 207-216. 
In all, seventy-four questions are given, to be put to the religious, with twelve additional 
questions for the nuns. The questions cover the number of the religious ; the revenues 
and possessions and title deeds of the house ; the rule ; whether the novices were taught 
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But the reports of this royal visitation of 1535 are far too incomplete, the 
intention of the king and his ministers too evident, 1 the personal character of 
the visitors is too far removed from anything even remotely resembling those 
ideals that were the raison d'Stre of monasticism as an institution—whatever 
the practice, in 1535, of all or of the most part of those who lived in monasteries 
—for this inquisition to serve as the basis for any reasonable general judgment 
about the state of the monasteries at that time. Certainly all was far from well 
in far too many religious houses. But whatever their state, this had nothing 
whatever to do with the governments determination, antecedent to all 
enquiries, to seize the properties ; the only connection between reports 
damaging to the moral character of the monastic population and the dissolution 
scheme already resolved on, was the destroyers’ instinctive understanding 
of the value of such reports—that were silent on all topics but two, immoral¬ 
ity and superstition. Even the most staunch conservative would be dumb if 
he could be brought to believe that the local monastery, now in process of 
being broken up by the king’s orders, had indeed been little better than a 
clerical brothel. And whatever the impression left on the mind of the govern¬ 
ment by the reports, whether Cromwell or the king did actually telieve them 
and were really horrified at the discoveries, learning now, for the first time, of 
the existence of moral corruption, well nigh universal, they took not the 
slightest care to punish or restrain these moral monsters, 2 but only used the 

the rule, how they were educated and whether money was demanded for their admission ; 
observance of the religious obligations, e.g. use of a common dormitory, common refectory, 
and of the official costume or habit ; observance of the discipline of fasts, of silence and the 
rule of enclosure. Had any of the community abandoned the religious life ? How was the 
superior chosen ? Were his relations with the other sex correct ? Had he favourites in the 
community ? Did he favour his relatives at the expense of monastic revenues or sell 
presentations to livings ? Did he submit his accounts to the community and care for the 
property ? Was there an inventory and was the convent seal kept from misuse ? Were sick 
religious treated well ; the duties of hospitality practised ; the archives well preserved ? 
Were the subordinate officials competent and faithful ? The nuns were asked whether they 
had made their professions in real freedom ; how they occupied their time when not in 
choir ; whether their relations with clergy and laymen were correct, and how often they 
went to confession and received Holy Communion. 

1 “ Money was the main motive that started the vicar-general's engines, and that was 
what mattered most to his master . . .*’ K.P., II, 270. 

2 The contrast between the official tale, of monastic wickedness such as to recall the 
Cities of the Plain, and the official indifference to it, in an age when at every visitation of a 
parish the local sinners were hauled out to public penance (cf. passim , the visitations of the 
Lincoln bishops already used), struck observers at the time—observers by no means friendly 
to the monastic ideal. These alleged wretches were shortly after pensioned, and let loose 
on the country to become (with the government’s aid—and without a protest raised in any 
quarter) its parochial clergy, and its bishops. Hugh Latimer, who believed the tale, noted 
the anomaly years later when pleading for the appointment of bishops who would preach : 

“ When their enormities were first read in the parliament-house, they were so great and 
abominable, that there was nothing but ‘ Down with them \ But within a while after the 
same abbots were made bishops ... to save and redeem their pensions." Sermon of 
Mar. 15, 1549 before King Edward VI (in Everyman edition, p. 105). The only public use 
made of the extensive reports of 1535-1536 was the vague and general reference to monastic 
sins in the preamble to the act of 1536—as the only public use of the universities’ campaign 
of 1530 in the matter of the divorce had been the letter of the notables to Clement VII. 
The monastic visitations and the stir in the universities had this in common that they were 
leading incidents in what we nowadays call a “ war of nerves ”—skilfully devised preliminaries 
meant to soften the enemy’s defences. 
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reports to justify what was the smallest part of their great act of plunder, 
namely the little preliminary business of the parliamentary suppression of 
monasteries with a community of no more than twelve and a net income of less 
than £200 a year. 1 And the act of 1536—the act suppressing the monasteries 
—which gravely recites, as the reason prompting its promoters, that “ manifest 
sin, vicious, carnal and abominable living is daily used and committed among 
the little and small abbeys ” goes on to speak—as has been noted time and 
again—of the “ divers and great solemn monasteries of this realm, wherein 
(thanks be to God) religion is right well kept and observed ”. But in the 
reports of Layton and his fellows—now before the king and, supposedly, the 
justification for this statute—the greater abbeys are as bad as the rest! 

In a few instances only are we really in a position to compare the account 
given by the royal visitors of 1535 with a report which is at once official, 
contemporary, and free from the suspicion that those who caused it to be made 
desired not the amendment of the “ bad ” houses but the destruction of all. 
We have, for example, those visitations of houses in the dioceses of Lincoln 
and Norwich that have already been described. These reports cover 75 of 
the 291 monasteries which this act of 1536 had in view, and they do not at all 
support the sweeping charge made in the preamble to the act. 2 

We have also, for some of the very monasteries described as dens of vice 
by these visitors of 1535, the reports made in 1536 by the commissioners 
charged with the business of the actual suppression. These are almost 
uniformly favourable to the religious, and in some cases so laudatory about 
their lives and their service to the neighbourhood that, even at this eleventh 
hour, the commission begs that they be licensed to continue. We have, for 
example, a set of reports on eighteen “lesser ” houses in the counties of 
Leicester, Warwick and Rutland. 3 In only one of these houses—Maxstoke in 
Warwickshire—do the dissolution commissioners note anything wrong. 
At Maxstoke two canons (there are eight in the house) are said to be “ suspect ” 
—the other six are explicitly declared to be “ virtuous ”. And each of the 

1 291 houses, whose total income was a mere fraction of the total monastic revenues, i.e., 
£18,355 out of £136,361. 

1 The impression made on the editor of the Norwich reports by the contrast they presented 
to the Comperta of Henry VIII’s agents is worth recalling. “ If . . . the additional evidence 
that time may discover for us shall prove no more than that which this volume makes us 
acquainted with, we shall have to take a different view from that which has hitherto been the 
popular view. Then it may happen that we shall be forced to confess that in the sixteenth 
century there were creatures in common form, who exhibited as shocking examples of 
truculent slander, of gratuitous obscenity, of hateful malignity, as can be found among the 
worst men of any previous or succeeding age ; but we shall have to look for them, not within 
the Cloisters, but outside them, among the robbers, not among the robbed.” Jessopp, 
Introd ., p. 1 . 

As for Layton and the rest, “ They called themselves Visitors: they were mere hired 
detectives of the very vilest stamp who came to levy blackmail, and if possible to find some 
excuse for their robberies by vilifying their victims ... the comperta of 1535 and 1536 
can only be received as the horrible invention of the miserable men who wrote them down 
upon their papers, well knowing that, as in no case could the charges be supported, so, on 
the other hand, in no case could they ever be met or were the accused ever intended to be 
put upon their trial.” Ibid., xi-xii. 

8 L.P., X, no. 1191; Dublin Rev., Apr. 1894, prints like reports on 37 more houses. Cf. 
infra, p. 270, n. 2. 
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other seventeen houses 1 is set down as of “ good report ” Of these houses 
two—Garendon and Grace Dieu—are defamed in the previous report. 

And now what is the tale at its worst, the tale told by Layton and 
Legh ? It is set out in the document called Compendium Compertorum y 2 and 
it covers the religious life in 8i houses of men in the north 3 and in 31 convents 
of nuns there, and also in 25 monasteries of men in East Anglia, and of 5 
convents of nuns there—106 houses of men in all and 36 of women. This is 
the document whose exhibition in parliament, it has been too hastily assumed, 
“ sealed the fate of the smaller houses ”. Actually we do not know what 
exactly was shown to parliament, and the report makes no distinction between 
“ greater ” and “ smaller ” ; the size or wealth of the houses bears no relation 
to the tale that is there told of them. All the 36 convents of nuns are “ lesser ” 
monasteries ; and in 14 of the 31 sited in the north, so Layton and Legh re¬ 
ported, all was as it should be. There were 19 houses of men in the north 
upon which the same satisfactory judgment was passed, 14 of them were 
“ lesser ” houses—i.e. 14 out of the 51 visited, where the “ greater ” houses 
could only show 5 in good condition out of 30 visited. On the very report’s 
own showing, the “ lesser ” houses were, as a class, morally healthier than 
the “ greater 

There are then (to keep to the report on the north) 17 convents out of 31 
in a very bad way, 37 “ lesser ” houses of men also (out of 51) and 25 “ greater ” 
houses of men out of 30—79 “ bad ” monasteries out of a total of 112 visited. 

From 23 monasteries there are requests to exchange the religious life for 
that of the secular clergy—28 from 12 “ lesser ” houses, 36 from 11“ greater ” 
houses, 64 applications in all. Nor do these petitions come solely from the 
“ scandalous ” houses—7 monks and canons out of the 64 asking for this 
change are from houses passed as virtuous, from two “ lesser ” houses and 
two “ greater ”. There are three nuns who ask for release, from the Bene¬ 
dictine houses of Clementhorpe and Thickhead—both approved as good 
monasteries by the authors of the report. In other words, in 27 of the 
“ scandalous ”, “ lesser ” monasteries all the religious, and in the remaining 
10 most of the religious, are content, their house being about to be broken up, 
to go to whatever other house of their order the king may send them, to take 
their chance of not finding elsewhere the particular laxity in which, presum¬ 
ably, they have lately lived and had their being—their chance, of course, of 
being despatched to oik, of the houses passed by the commissioners as “of 
good report”, of “virtuous ” life. It is an unusual choice for dissipated 
monks to make, and for whole houses of them to have made en bloc . It is, 
however, their very accusers who record how, on the grand scale, these have 

1 In eleven of these eighteen houses all the religious ask to be allowed to continue their 
religious life. There is one nun, at Pinley (Warw.), who wishes to go back to secular life, 
and sixteen men who wish to live as secular priests—Austin Canons all of them. Out of a 
total of fifty-eight nuns, fifty-seven wish to continue as nuns ; out of a total of 102 canons- 
regular and monks, eighty-six again wish to continue as such. 

8 L.P., X, no. 364. 

•The counties of Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmorland, Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Cheshire Derbyshire, Staffordshire and part of Warwickshire. 
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thus preferred the risk of a more severe regime to the comparative liberty of a 
priest’s life in the world. And in 60 out of the total of 79 “ bad ” monasteries 1 
the whole community is willing to take up the burden of life under the rigorous 
regime now about to be imposed, and enforced, by this new Supreme Head 
who is also their sovereign lord the king. 2 

The report on East Anglia, which follows, is just as odd as that for the 
north. With many of these houses we are familiar, from the Norwich visita¬ 
tions already analysed. There was indeed, as these show, cockle among the 
wheat. But the visitors sent by the Supreme Head, three years only after 
the last of those bishop’s visitations, found nothing but vice wherever they 
looked. Of the 29 houses they visited, one alone was as it should be, the small 
Premonstratensian abbey of Langley in Norfolk. All the rest—5 of women 
and 23 of men, 8 “ greater ” houses as well as 20 “ lesser ”—were tainted. 3 
And yet, almost none of these vicious religious shrank from the prospect of a 
life under the harsher discipline now about to be imposed. The small 
proportion of those who, with this before them—and the knowledge of their 
own weakness—ask for release is more striking even than what the northern 
figures reveal. From three houses only of men were there such petitions : 
the single canon at Thetford, an unnamed number of Benedictines from 
Aldeby (one of the dependent cells of Norwich Cathedral priory) and, a most 
interesting coincidence, the whole community of the one monastery allowed 
by the visitors to be in a healthy state. And, with these, the four nuns of 
Thetford, not the prioress, also ask for release. (See note 2, infra , p. 370). 

But more serious, really, than this mass of unproved allegations about 
sexual morals, thrown up by the royal inquisition, 4 is the fact that all these 

1 I.e. the “ greater ** and the “ lesser **. * For which new regime cf. infra , pp. 291-2. 

3 Cf. contradiction, in reports on 17 Norfolk houses, Dublin Rev., cit. p. 287, n. 3. 

4 " The tainted evidence of Henry VIII’s commissioners,” says Miss Eileen Power 
( English Medieval Nunneries , p. vii) ; “ Men upon whose word it is impossible to depend ”— 
so H. A. L. Fisher in the Political History of England , V, 374. What these men had to say 
can be found calendared in Letters and Papers of Henry VIII , Vols. X and XI ; and, in extenso, 
in Wright’s Letters relating to the Suppression of the Monasteries , printed for the Camden 
Society in 1843. The spirit in which Wright published these accusations is not disguised. 
He regards the dissolution of the abbeys as “ the greatest blessing conferred by Providence 
upon this country since the first introduction of the Christian religion ” (Preface, p. v). 
The commissioners* allegation that the religious admitted all these horrors is, for Wright, 
a statement the truth of which is self evident. And his reasons for so thinking have nothing 
to do with the science of the critical interpretation of documents. His reasons derive from 
a source outside history—from his own theory of what the Sacrament of Penance is, as it is 
administered in the Catholic Church. “ Those who have studied in the interior history of 
this long period **, he says, “ the demoralising effects of the popish system of confession and 
absolution will find no difficulty in conceiving the facility with which the inmates of the 
monasteries, at the time of their dissolution, confessed to vices from the very name of which 
our imagination now recoils. * * Ibid. These statements made by Henry V 111 ’s commissioners 
must be true—because other statements about medieval monks, to the same effect, made in 
other centuries, are true : “ The worst crimes laid to the charge of the monks are but too 
fully verified by the long chain of historical evidence reaching without interruption from 
the twelfth century to the sixteenth.** Ibid. 

The cream of the business—if that is the right term—can be found in Mr. Baskerville*s 
English Monks and the Dissolution of the Monasteries (1937), a work which, all too faithfully 
living up to its author’s chosen device, Nil bene si non iucunde , witnesses to the fact that, in a 
hundred years, “ our imagination ** has ceased indeed to recoil from the spectacle (real or 

*9 
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W iW sincere perjuring themselves under what influences of fear, human 
respect, servility or simple uninstructed ignorance we shall never know--— 
nor shall we know , what would of course marvellously illuminate the whole 
story , the proportion of the tough , resolute apostates , of the apathetically 
indifferent, and of the weak who yielded against their real convictions. But, 
so far as the public act went, all had sworn. And now, everywhere, there were 
to be monks and canons-regular and friars who made a most practical sur¬ 
render to the Royal Supremacy, recognising the right of the king to release 
them from the obligations by which they had consecrated themselves to God, 
their solemn vows of poverty and obedience, and accepting at the hands of 
parliament the new ecclesiastical status of secular priests. The economic 
aspect of the fate of the individual religious is surely the least part of their 
tragedy. Indeed, in this first phase of the business—the suppression of the 
“ lesser ” monasteries—there seems to have been no economic tragedy at all, 
except for the rank and file of the nuns. As the religious had all consented to 
the Royal Supremacy in 1534 so the most part of them, in 1536, accepted 
the suppression ; and, three years later, they negotiated unresistingly the 
great surrenders, and consented—as a part of the deal—to take their modest 
share of the plunder. 

Of the surrender spirit Jervaulx provides an example. On Sunday, 
July 11, 1535, a sermon was preached in the church by Thomas Garret, 
B.D., a very famous ex-heretic (one day to fall into heresy again and, this 
time, to be burnt for it, by the Supreme Head). When the preacher got 
to the point that, according to Holy Scripture, every priest had as much 
power to forgive sins as had the Bishop of Rome, he was interrupted by 
one of the monks, Dom George Laysinbye, who called out that the Bishop 
of Rome “ had the most authority in all the world above all other bishops 
To this belief “ he stood firm when interrogated, afterwards, by Sir Francis 
Bigod before witnesses, thanking God which gave him spirit and audacity 
so to say ”, To Bigod, indeed, Dom George said simply, as the knight 
wrote to Cromwell, that “ we must all be obedient unto the head of the 
militant church ... the pope . . . and that he neither can nor will take the 
king’s highness for to be the only and supreme head of the church of England 
immediately on earth under God ”. 

Whereupon “ The abbot and all his brethren were well willing he should 
be had to prison, and for his deserts to be ordered as would the king’s law ; 
they behaved them in this matter like honest, wise and faithful men to their 
Prince . . .”, writes Bigod; and to avert all suspicion from themselves the 

imagined) of grievous sin. I hasten to add to this criticism of the lighthearted and 
entertaining way in which Mr. Baskerville deals with this matter, that he has in other respects 
rendered very great services to the student of the Dissolution—for example in his study of the 
profits made by so many of the ex-religious out of their change of life. Cf. note, p. 386 infra. 
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abbot asked Bigod to put “ the same questions to all his brethren, unto which 
they all made answer as became true subjects 

It is one of the complications of this complicated time that both the abbot 
and Bigod died on the scaffold, for activities, alleged and real, during the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. 

The first fruit of the general monastic visitation of 1535 was a series of 
Injunctions, “ to be given on the king’s highness’ behalf in all monasteries and 
other houses, of whatsoever order or religion they be ”. 2 The superiors are 
now commanded to see to it that all the religious observe the oath which they 
have already sworn to the succession, and also the statute made for the extirpa¬ 
tion of the usurped jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome and for the assertion of 
the king’s “ authority, jurisdiction and prerogative They are to teach their 
young religious especially that “ the King’s power is, by the laws of God, the 
most excellent of all other under God in earth”, and that the Bishop of Rome’s 
authority is by no means founded in Holy Scripture but grew up partly by 
his craft and ambition and partly by the toleration of princes. The king—it 
is further announced—by virtue of his “ supreme power and authority 
ecclesiastical ”, now absolves the superior and his brethren from any 
oaths or professions they may have made, whether to the Bishop of 
Rome or to any other in his stead ; and he quashes and declares void of 
effect any statutes of the order which seem to authorise such subordination 
to the pope. 

Then follows a repetition of admonitions characteristic of all monastic 
visitations, on the need to keep the rules about the enclosure, about the com¬ 
mon dormitory and refectory (with the Bible read at meal times) and about 
the annual presentation of accounts—but with some differences, and some 
novelties. For the future there is to be but one door into the monastery— 
all others are to be walled up—at which a porter shall sit, whose main office 
(it is suggested) will be to “ repel all manner women from entrance ” ; no 
monk, it is laid down, is to be professed before the age of twenty ; there is to 
be a daily lecture on Holy Scripture of one hour, and the brethren are to be 
dispensed from the choir duty in order to attend this ; also there is to be 
daily lecture on the rule, in English, given by the superior, and in this 11 he 
shall teach them, that their said rules and their other principles of religion (so 
far as they be laudable) be taken out of Holy Scripture ; and he shall show them 
the places from whence they were derived 

Here surely is a new theory by which the monk is to assess the value of 
monastic observances, and it is by the light of this injunction that what 
immediately follows is, doubtless, to be interpreted : “ [he shall shew them] 
that true religion is not contained in apparel, manner of going, shaven heads, 
and other such marks ; nor in silence, fasting, up-rising in the night, singing 
and other such kind of ceremonies, but in cleanness of mind, pureness of living, 
Christ’s faith not feigned, and brotherly charity, and true honouring of God 
in spirit and verity ”—commonplaces, all these, to be found in every treatise 

1 Foxe, V, App., no. VI, for the full text; calendared in L.P., VIII, no. 1025. 

1 For the text cf. Pocock-Bumet, IV, 217-222. 
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so far written by monks for monks, commonplaces as orthodox as they are 
familiar, in any other context than that of the ambiguous reference to Scripture 
as the sole warrant and guide. That the whole business of the external acts 
of the virtue called Religion is waste of time and wicked mockery of God unless 
it derive from, and be the fruit of, an internal union with God is, again, an 
ancient commonplace ; and the writer of the Injunctions betrays himself as 
one well outside the tradition when he speaks of the monastic observances as 
exercises whereby the religious “ in process of time might ascend ... to the 
chief point and end of religion ” ; as though any exercises done without 
charity, and the other dispositions so carefully listed, could produce these as 
fruits, effects higher in nature than the acts that had caused them. The point 
of the exhortation now given to the religious is not the highly important truth 
that such works, if done without charity and a right interior spirit, are wholly 
vain and spiritually barren ; what the religious are warned about is the danger 
of their not proceeding—“ when they have overpast such things ”—“ to 
higher things ”, and of their failing to convert their minds “ from such 
external matters, to more inward and deeper considerations ”. The theories 
of grace and prayer which underlie directions such as these are hardly those of 
the Catholic tradition. 

That same new alien spirit is also discernible, screened somewhat by the same 
kind of ambiguity that is evident in the last injunction, in the directions now 
given about pilgrimages and the cult of relics : “ They shall not shew no 
relics, nor feigned miracles, for increase of lucre, but . . . exhort pilgrims and 
strangers to give that to the poor, that they thought to offer to their images or 
relics.” 1 

Finally, the religious are told that any breaches of these regulations are to 
be reported to the king or to his visitor-general ; and the visitors are given 
powers to make any special rules for particular monasteries as shall seem good 
to them, with a special reservation of powers to “ the right honourable Mr. 
Thomas Crumwell general visitor to the king’s said highness 

The number of houses liable to be dissolved by the act of 1536 2 was 291 ; 8 
the number of religious involved about 1,500—nearly three hundred autono¬ 
mous houses, then, with an average of no more than five or six in each com¬ 
munity. Of these 291 houses, as many as 171 had no more than half that 
income of £200 which, in the act, was the dividing line between “lesser” 
and “ greater ” monasteries : no fewer than 97 houses had not more than £50 
annual revenue. 4 The convents of women were especially poor : as many as 
32, out of the total 100 now liable to be suppressed, having less even than £25 
a year. 

1 This is to appear two years later in the king’s injunction about religion to the nation 
generally. 

* 27 Henry VIII, c. 28 ; text in G. & H., 257-268. 

9 191 houses of men, 100 of women—i.e. nearly five-sixths of the convents of nuns. 

4 The Austin Canons were the hardest hit of all. Of their 154 houses 107 were affected 
by the act and 98 actually suppressed. Of these ninety-eight no fewer than sixty-four had 
less than £100 annual revenue, and another twenty-nine had between £100 and £150. 
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The task of running a religious house of contemplatives, the centre of 
whose life is the choral recitation of the Divine Office, with a staff of some six 
religious, is one no modern superior would glance at for a moment; and yet 
such was the task of abbess and prioress in nearly 100 out of the 116 convents 
of women. Because the English parliament had no power, could have no 
power, to stand between man and God, releasing man from pledges he was 
considered to have given to God ; and because the parliament had no power 
to settle properties not at the disposition of either the government or the 
religious ; because the dissolution was an immense usurpation in the domain of 
natural morality ;—it by no means follows that what the parliament thus did 
wrongly ought not, long before this, to have been done rightly, by those to 
whom the power to do these things was given. We can set aside the lurid tales 
of Henry VIII’s commissioners as scandal, and we can consider, if we choose, 
that the undoubted moral catastrophes, to which better records do indeed 
witness, were exceptional—and we can still say that to live the religious 
life worthily under such conditions of penury and understaffing would 
have called for sanctity in the religious ; and saints would never have followed 
Gardiner and Tunstall out of the Church, but gone rather with their fellows 
the Observants and the Carthusians, with Fisher and with More. When the 
three bishops, Clerk and Tunstall and Gardiner, came to the late Lord 
Chancellor to press him to attend the coronation of Anne Boleyn, he warned 
them, with a parable, of where this way would take them, the old story of how, 
in a country where virginity was a bar to capital punishment, the virgins were, 
in fact, not safe, for all that. “ First ”, said the saint, “ they will deflower you, 
and then devour you.” So was it with the bishops, so was it with the religious. 
Of the doctrine that the Roman primacy is a thing divinely instituted More 
had said to his friend Antonio Bonvisi, “ This holdeth up all ”. x Month 
by month and year by year events were confirming his saying to the letter. 

The act of 1536 which dissolved the lesser monasteries is clear and simple 
reading. The preamble tells of the wickedness that must be remedied, of the 
need for more religious in the “ great and honourable ” monasteries, and of 
the intention of parliament that the revenues of these 291 houses, now 
“ wasted for increase and maintenance of sin ”, shall be turned to better uses. 
And so it enacts that all monasteries with only £200 or less annual revenue are 
to go to the king and his heirs for ever : the monastery, that is to say, and every 
kind of property that it owns ; and no restriction is placed on the king’s use 
of this property save a pious generality about God’s pleasure and the profit 
of the realm. Then follow the carefully thought out clauses about the rights 
of those now holding lands from these 291 houses. As for the religious : the 
superior of each house is to have “ such yearly pensions and benefices ” as fits 
the position he or she is now losing, and the king promises special consideration 
to superiors who shall have taken care to hand over the property in good 
condition “without wasting . . . or embezzling the same ” ; the rank and file 

1 So Cardinal Pole, preaching in London twenty years after the saint’s death ; the sermon 
is in Strype, Eccles. Memorials , 1822, Vol. Ill, pt. ii, pp. 491-493. 
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are provided for otherwise : the priests may, if they so choose, have dispensa¬ 
tions (“capacities”) to live and serve as secular priests, “ and some convenient 
charity ” ; otherwise, along with the rest, they “ shall be committed to such 
honourable great monasteries of this realm where good religion is observed ”, 
according to the king's pleasure, which said monasteries are next, by the act, 
ordered to take in and “ keep religiously ” what brethren the king shall send 
to them. 

The bill became law on April 4, 1536 ; 1 and now the fourth commission in 
two years began to move around for the great practical business of the actual 
dissolution. 

The task set these commissioners for the dissolution of 1536 was much 
more responsible than that of the clerics and doctors of the civil law who had 
descended upon the religious twelve months earlier. Anything, in the shape 
of adverse evidence, had served the king’s first end, the provision of material 
that could be worked up to win support for the coming spoliation ; and 
half-a-dozen men could then examine in less than as many months the state of 
nearly five hundred abbeys between Cornwall and Northumberland, in a 
country where even the good roads were rarely better than farm tracks. But 
now there were to be, not merely inventories of property, but sales of what 
was inventoried, assessments, valuations, and—in the resettlement of the 
personnel—a certain paying out of government money. A small army of 
commissioners was therefore called for, and the collaboration—and mutual 
check—of royal officials from London and the local gentry. So commissions 
were devised for each county, and careful instructions sent to each of them. 2 
The commissioners—a mixed body always, of local notabilities and one or two 
officials from London—were to enquire into the state of the houses assigned 
to them, and into the character of the monks ; to find out how many wanted 
to live as secular priests ; to estimate the value of the lead and of the bells (as 
metal); to prepare (and send back to London) an inventory of the movable 
property ; to examine the accounts and make a financial survey ; and finally 
to despatch to other houses, with a royal letter of recommendation, the 
religious who desired to continue as such, sending to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury those who wished to live as secular priests. The superiors were 
to go, for their pensions, to the chancellor of the new court now set up “ of 
the Augmentations of the King’s Revenues ”. 3 

Poor, and indeed very poor, as most of these “ lesser ” monasteries were, 
and their total revenues a mere fragment of the country's monastic wealth, 4 
what had happened was none the less spectacular and disturbing; namely, 

1 For a good month already Cromwell had been besieged by clients avid for a share of 
what was to be taken. See Appendix VI, pp. 387-8, for some instances. 

8 For the text see Pocock-Burnet, IV, 304-307. 

3 For all matters concerning the sequestered monastic property—a body that was not only 
administrative but a tribunal. The act that set it up is 27 Henry VIII, c. 27. 

4 £*8,355 out of a total monastic revenue of £136,361 (net general revenue, as in all 
figures quoted henceforward) cf., for details, the Appendix to Savine. 
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that in the course of a few months 244 1 institutions that had existed for 
hundreds of years, permanent elements in social life everywhere, had been 
destroyed by the king in parliament; communities had been broken up, 
buildings torn down, lands seized, movables sold off. The change thus 
brought about in 1536 might indeed often be more spectacular than materially 
important: but, by reason of the uneven geographical distribution of these 
houses, there were places where the material effect was as real as it was 
spectacular : and of such places one of the most notable was Lincolnshire. 
Here, in the second greatest county of England, in an area of 2,600 square 
miles, along with 9 large and well-developed abbeys, there had grown up 
as many as 37 smaller, and very much smaller, institutions. Of these 37 
the act of 1536 suppressed as many as 34.2 

East Anglia lost as heavily ; 18 houses in Norfolk being now suppressed 
out of 26 3 and in Suffolk 10 out of 14. 4 As for the north of England, if a 
line be drawn from Shrewsbury through Stoke to Sheffield, and thence 
north to the Tees, and so east to the North Sea, there were, in 1535, in the 
vast area north and west of this line no more than 46 houses altogether, and 


1 The act authorised the king to license houses to continue, and forty-seven such licences 
were issued : nineteen to houses of men and twenty-eight to houses of women. The following 
table shows how the act of 1536 affected the different orders of canons, monks and nuns : - 


Religious 

Total 

Houses* 

Affected 
by Act 

Actually 

Suppressed 

Licensed f 

Austin Canons .. 


154 

107 

98 

9 

Benedictines 


68 

13 

13 

— 

Cistercians 


56 

22 

18 

4 

Premontr<$ Canons 


3i 

23 

17 

6 

Gilbertines 


19 

17 

17 

— 

Cluniac Monks .. 


16 

7 

7 

— 

Carthusians 


9 

2 

2 

— 



353 

191 

172 

19 

Women 






Benedictines 


73 

60 

49 

XI 

Cistercians 


24 

23 

15 

8 

Aug. Canonesses 


12 

n 

6 

5 

Pr£montr6 Canonesses .. 


2 

2 

2 


Cluniac Nuns .. 


2 

2 

— 

2 

Poor Clares 


3 

2 

— 

2 



116 

100 

72 

28 



353 

191 

172 

19 



469 

291 

244 

47 






—— 


# House, i.e. Autonomous house, f Licensed, i.e. Authorised to continue under the Act. 


* In all the figures that follow no account is taken of friaries or of the forty-three 
commandries of the Knights of St. John. By “ houses ” is meant autonomous houses, i.e. 
not cells, nor dependencies where there is no conventual life. See the maps, infra, pp. 298-99. 
8 I.e. every “ lesser ” monastery in the county. 

4 Of the four left in Suffolk, one—the Franciscan nuns at Brusyard—was a “ lesser *' 
monastery licenced to continue. 
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of these only 19 were suppressed in 1536. 1 But Yorkshire east of that line 
had been a great settling place for religious, whose houses crowded along the 
lower dales, all over the great plain, and in the flat lands of the East Riding, 
and on the wolds to the north of these. In this eastern half of Yorkshire there 
were, in 1535, 44 houses altogether, and of these the act of 1536 destroyed as 
many as 25—11 houses of men, 14 of women. 2 

In striking contrast to the changes wrought in these several districts of 
the north and the east—in nearly two-fifths of the total area of England, that 
is to say—was the almost imperceptible effect of the act of 1536 in what we 
may call the “ West ”, namely the seven neighbouring counties of Berks, 
Hants, Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, Gloucester and Worcester. Here was the 
land where those great abbeys flourished whose origin, very often, went back 
to the centuries before the Norman Conquest, the monastic cathedrals of 
Winchester, Worcester and Bath, for example, such houses as Glastonbury and 
Gloucester, Evesham and Tewkesbury, Reading and Hyde, and the greatest 
of the nunneries, Shaftesbury and Wilton and Amesbury. In this western 
district (an area of 8,253 square miles) there were 75 monasteries in all, but 
46 of them ranked as “ greater ” abbeys. 3 Of these 75 houses the act of 1536 
suppressed only 25. 4 

Along the eastern side of England, East Anglia, Lincolnshire, and the 
eastern half of Yorkshire, above two thirds of the existing monastic institu¬ 
tions had, then, disappeared—87 houses out of 130 ; thirty-five “ greater ” 
remained and eight smaller, allowed to continue by licence under the act. 5 

It was in Lincolnshire, with the dissolution barely accomplished, and 
numbers of the unoccupied monks and canons still wandering about, and 
taxation officials busy gathering the quotas for the subsidy just voted by the 
parliament that, in September 1536, discontent with the king’s proceedings 
now came to a head. Everyone knew how this discontent had been simmering 

1 The twenty-seven houses left included thirteen “ lesser ” monasteries licensed to 
continue, four of them in the part of Yorkshire west of the line described. 

1 Of the nineteen left, four were “ lesser ” monasteries of women licensed by the king 
to continue ; fourteen “ greater ” houses of men and the Giibertine house, Watton. 

3 Also, of the twenty-two greatest abbeys of all, those with a net revenue of £1,000 and 
over, ten lay in this ** western ” district. 

4 Leaving four “ lesser ” monasteries licensed to continue, and the forty-six greater 
abbeys. 

6 How very differently the Act of 1536 affected different districts is shown in the maps 
pp. 298-299 and maybe more clearly by a comparison of the revenues then confiscated, e.g. :— 


District 

Area in 
Sq . Miles 

Total 

Houses 

Houses 

Confiscated 

Houses 

Left 

Revenue Confiscated 

Revenue 

Left 

Lines 

2,600 

46 

34 

12 

31 % of total, i.e. £2,346 

£5,152 

Norfolk and uffolk 

3,470 

[ 40 

28 

12 

28% „ 

,, £ 2,397 

£6,026 

East Yorks 

3 , 3 oo 

44 

25 

19 

, 9 % ,, 

,, £>, 7*5 

£7,312 

All North L s East 
Yorks 

10,600 

46 

19 

27 

, 5 ' 5 % ,, 

„ £1,656 

£9,053 

The VII Western 
Counties 

8,253 

75 

25 

! 

50 ! 

j 

6 - 7 % „ 

,, £2,322 

£23.179 
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below the surface since it had first leaked out that Henry proposed to replace the 
queen by Anne Boleyn. The fact of that discontent is the burden of all the 
diplomatic correspondence of these years : what is being done, all are agreed, 
is being done despite its undoubted unpopularity ; and whenever we catch a 
glimpse of the “ people ” they are demonstrating violently, against Anne, for 
Catherine, against the French, for the emperor, against the Legate from Rome, 
against the heretics, against the new landlords ; if only there were a leader, if 
only there were the certitude of help from abroad, of troops and guns to tide the 
rebellion over its first encounters with the royal array ! But Charles V was too 
cautious to move, too well aware what an opportunity his embroilment in an 
invasion of England would present to Francis I, and too occupied now with his 
war against the Turks in the Mediterranean and Tunis. And, despite all the 
endeavours of Chapuys, Catherine steadfastly refused to let loose upon the 
country the chances of a civil war, where the issue would be doubtful and the 
reprisals after a royal victory bloody in the extreme. As she had said “no” 
to the pope and to Henry in the matter of the divorce, so now again she stood 
loyal to her conscience against the solicitations of the ambassador. 1 

The Lincolnshire rising of 1536 owed nothing to any prompting of foreign 
princes. It was unplanned, unorganised, the spontaneous flood-tide of a mass 
of discontent, which died down as speedily as it had risen. But it was only a 
beginning of trouble, and the movement in the north, called the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, which immediately followed it, caused Henry VIII the one real major 
anxiety of his reign. There now came a moment, indeed, when, so it seemed, 
he must either reverse the revolution of these last five years or lose his throne. 

These rebellions are an opportunity whereby to read, behind the facade of 
acts of parliament and of papal bulls and the mass of state papers, something 
of the actualities of the daily life of the ordinary man. Nowhere is there more 
striking evidence, than in the story of these risings that fill the autumn, winter 
and spring of 1536 and 1537, that the Reformation in England was one of 
several synchronous revolutions. 

It is a story of very great complexity. Among the leaders of the vast hosts 
that now assembled were religious idealists akin to those who had given their 
lives in London twelve months earlier, or who were now being starved to death 
in Henry’s prisons ; 2 there were gentlemen angered by the new Statute of 
Uses, as well as by the scant attention paid to their own importance as founders 
and proprietors of the local abbey, angered also by their enforced submission 
to the rule of the base-born Cromwell, now, since a few weeks, Lord Cromwell 

1 “ I shall not ask His Holiness for war ; that is a thing I would rather die than provoke ”, 
Catherine to Chapuys. “ The queen is so overscrupulous that she would consider herself 
damned eternally were she to consent to anything that might provoke a war ”, Chapuys to 
Charles V ; cf. Mattingly, 260-261, using Span, Calendar , IV, and personal researches at 
Vienna. 

* So, for example, John Davy, Thomas Green, William Greenwood, Robert Salt, Walter 
Pearson, Thomas Scryven, Thomas Reding, Richard Bere and Thomas Johnson, Carthusians ; 
also, Thomas Cort and Thomas Belchiam, Franciscan Observants. The Carthusians were 
beatified by Leo XIII in 1886, and the cause of the Observants officially “ introduced ” that 
same year. The Carthusians died during 1537, the Observants in 1538. For all this cf. 
Camm, I, 257-269. 
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of Wimbledon ; there were peasants goaded into movement by c 0c i a I 
oppression, bitter against the Suppression from long experience that a change 
of landlord was, in this age, inevitably a change for the worse, and bitter 
against their lay lords in regions the Suppression had barely touched ; there 
were men from the wild savage country of the north who were little better 
than professional thieves and freebooters. Lincolnshire, said Henry to the 
rebels, was “ the most brutish shire of all his realm ", and in keeping with 
this are the words of one who saw the squires assembled at Lincoln, “such a 
sight of asses, so unlike gentlemen as the most part be ”. And of these 
Lincolnshire gentlemen few joined the movement save those coerced by the 
rebels, choosing this rather than to be murdered out of hand. Nor did any of 
the Lincolnshire religious whose houses still stood join them, except under 
the like compulsion. 

The Lincolnshire rising was all over, and the rebels dispersed, in a matter 
of two weeks from the day it started. It ended, indeed, before a single soldier 
of the king’s army had got beyond the county boundary. What started the 
blaze, in a countryside smouldering with bitterness and discontent, was a 
rousing sermon preached on Sunday, October 1, 1536 at Louth by the vicar, 
Thomas Kendall, describing what he had seen at Bolingbroke, a few miles to 
the south, of a new inquisition, just starting, into the lives and fitness of the 
parochial clergy. Just such an enquiry into the monasteries, twelve months 
earlier, had been followed by the suppression now in progress, that had done 
away with seven abbeys in the neighbourhood of Louth, where the new 
commissioners were due on the morrow, and the vicar’s tale brought to a head 
in Louth the vague rumours which, for weeks now, had been making their way 
through the whole country, that all parish churches were to be suppressed, 
save one in every five miles, 1 and that all their plate and valuables were to be 
taken for the king—what had happened to the small monasteries was, in fact, 
to be the fate now of half the parishes too. 

That Sunday night the parishioners set guards round their church, and 
the king’s commissioners arrived to find an armed mob awaiting them. They 
were seized and an oath wrung from them “ to be true to the commons 
Their papers were taken and burned, and into the fire the crowd threw all 
the heretical books they had been able to find—the prohibited translations of 
the New Testament and books also by the heretic John Frith, executed July 4, 

1 533. To spread the news and raise the surrounding countryside was not 
difficult. On that Monday, October 2, sixty neighbouring parish priests 
came in to Louth, summoned to appear before the commissioners. They 
too were sworn in, and then despatched to recruit their parishioners. The 
priory of Cistercian nuns hard by, at Legbourne, was rescued from the officials 
engaged in “ dissolving ” it, and these commissioners too were rounded up 
and sworn. And the commons made their first capture among their social 
superiors, swearing in Sir William Skipworth, for whom the dissolution had 
already been an opportunity to acquire some of the lands of the Gilbertine 
priory of Ormsby close by his own home. 

1 1 .e. about half the parish churches in England. 
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On the next day, October 3, the commons rose at Caister, fifteen miles or 
so to the north of Louth ; and on the Wednesday Horncastle, twelve miles 
to the south, also rose. The men of Louth joined forces with those of Caister, 
and soon from all these towns a move was made on Lincoln, which fell to the 
rebels—10,000 strong—on the Friday without any resistance. From Caister 
and Horncastle came the first detailed statement of what the rebels wanted, 
and by now the unhappy canons and monks of Barlings, 1 Bardney 2 * and 
Kirkstead 8 had been forced to contribute money and provisions. 

But now, Lincoln occupied, the momentum of the rising ended. The 
Louth contingent took the opportunity to plunder the palace of the much hated 
bishop, Dr. John Longland, whose chancellor the commons of Horncastle 
had, a few days earlier, murdered in open daylight, in the main street of the 
town—with the warm encouragement of some of his clergy who looked on. 4 * 
With the Horncastle army there had come, too, the only group of gentlemen 
to associate spontaneously with the cause. A petition to the king was now 
drafted, which also served the gentry as a pretext to halt the advance : to 
move further before the king replied would, they argued, be treasonable. And 
while commons and gentry wrangled at Lincoln there arrived on Tuesday, 
October 10, letters from the king's commander, the Duke of Suffolk, who had 
got as far as Stamford, denying the rumours about a coming confiscation of 
parish churches and their valuables, and threatening the most terrible ven¬ 
geance unless the rebels surrendered instantly. Suffolk had no more than 
5,000 men, not all of them armed, and not an army any more than the horde of 
rebels opposed to him was an army. The commons would have defied him, 
but to the utterly unwilling gentry the duke's ultimatum was most welcome. 
It was also a most serious weakness that the spirit of the commons, too, was 
not really one of rebellion, but of petitioners who genuinely asked no more 
than to relieve the king from mischievous councillors. 

For a moment the commons plotted to kill the gentlemen, who were the 
centre of the determination to surrender. They failed to do so; on Wednesday, 
October 11, a slow dispersion began, and the king's herald rode into Lincoln 
to find all in confusion. When, on the Thursday, he proclaimed a pardon for 
the loyal men who would return forthwith to their homes and lay down their 
arms, the commons agreed. By Friday, October 13—seven days after they 
had marched in—the last of them were out of Lincoln. 

Five days later Suffolk occupied the town. To the king he reported that 
the whole county was still heaving, and in reply Henfy ordered him, at the first 
sign of new troubles, to attack Louth and “ with all extremity burn and kill 
man, woman and child, to the terrible example of all others "—instructions 
which reproduced, to the letter, the threats made already in the public pro¬ 
clamation. Henry had not taken the field—setting a new precedent for 

1 Canons Regular of Pr£montr£ ; revenue £242 5s. njd. 

1 Benedictines ; revenue £366 6s. id. 

• Cistercians ; revenue £286 5s. 1 i$d. 

4 All these towns were full of priests, come in for the royal visitation, as many as 160 of 

them at Caister. 
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English sovereigns—but had occupied himself with strengthening the Tower 
to be a final reftige should Suffolk’s small army be swamped. 

What had the Lincolnshire rebels demanded of the king ? Changes in 
policy and in the governing councillors. On the last point there was unanimity; 
Sir Richard Rich, the Solicitor General, and six heretic bishops 1 were to be 
dismissed, delivered up to the rebels or banished—put to death said the 
Horncastle men ; and Cromwell’s nephew wrote to him “ they would fain 
have you From Horncastle also came the first demand for the repeal of the 
new Statute of Uses, and also that the lately levied subsidy be remitted—the 
other groups went no further than to say “ no more taxes for the future 
Caister commons were willing enough that the king should have the first 
fruits of all benefices, and the new tax of an annual tenth from them all, as 
they were willing he should have the subsidy recently voted : but he must 
suppress no more abbeys. All, indeed, agreed here ; but from Holland, and 
from Holland alone, there came a demand for the restoration of all the abbeys 
suppressed, excepting—it is interesting to note—those suppressed for the 
king’s own pleasure. There was a demand for the restoration of the suppressed 
holydays and—from Holland again—the general demand that the Church of 
England shall have all its old privileges without any exactions. Of the pope 
there was not a word ; and the only reference to this vital part of the recent 
revolution was the declaration from Caister that the commons were willing to 
take the king as Supreme Head of the Church. 

The guiding spirit, in so far as this somewhat confused and incoherent 
rising can be said to have possessed such a thing, would seem to be no more 
than deep resentment of new restrictions and of financial and social oppression, 
and the usual instinctive thought that the cure lies in a return to the old ways. 
It is only as influences in social life that the abbeys figure in the programme. 
The greatest of them—Thornton, 2 Spalding 3 and Croyland 4 —are wholly 
outside the rising, and the three houses involved are brought in very much 
against their wills. The only clergy active in the movement are the parish 
priests, with whom in fact it started—but what moves these is the feeling that 
they are marked down for the next great confiscation. The rebels do indeed 
call for the expulsion of bishops who are heretics, but it would be wrong to 
take this term in its strict meaning, for the only heresy of which the Bishop 
of Lincoln was as yet guilty—against whom, most notably, this anti-episcopal 
violence was directed—was one which the rebels themselves seemingly shared, 
to wit the repudiation of the papal primacy. 

If it is hard to see in the Lincolnshire rising a demonstration avita pro 
fide , the much more serious affair in Yorkshire and the north is, in very great 
part, undoubtedly such. 

1 Cranmer, their own bishop John Longland, Latimer of Worcester, Hilsey of Rochester, 
Brown of Dublin (all three appointed in 1535) and Goodrich of Ely (appointed 1534). Hilsey 
and Brown were religious who had lent themselves to tame the friars to the Royal Supremacy 
in 1534 - 

a Austin Canons ; revenue £584 9s. iojd. 

* Benedictines ; revenue £765 16s. 6d. 

4 Ibid.y £947 39- 8d.; the abbot had a seat in the House of Lords. 
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Yorkshire, which had been “ sputtering with riot ” 1 for six months, burst 
into flame as soon as the people of Holderness saw the beacons blazing across 
the Humber in Lincolnshire. The cloth town of Beverley was the scene of the 
first demonstration, on Sunday, October 8, two days after the rebel occupation 
of Lincoln. In those next few days which saw this movement collapse, all 
south-east Yorkshire rose and organised itself around a local gentleman, 
Robert Aske. 2 * 

On October 16 York, the second city of the kingdom, agreed, joyously, to 
admit the 20,000 horse and foot, all armed and in good order, who presented 
themselves under Aske’s leadership ; on the 20th another force occupied Hull 
(reluctant to yield); and on the 21st, after two days of parley, the castle of 
Pontefract, one of the keys to the south’s control of the north, also went over 
to them. That same day the Percy contingent marched in to Pontefract in 
support, another 10,000 men ; and the next day a further 5,000 came in from 
Durham under Lord Latimer, Lord Lumley and the Earl of Westmorland’s 
heir, Lord Neville, 8 with the banner of St. Cuthbert leading them, all wearing 
badges of the five wounds of Our Lord’s passion. When the king’s herald 
arrived at Pontefract—on the very day that Lord Darcy surrendered—with the 
demands and menaces of the king’s commander the Earl of Shrewsbury, now 
fifteen miles away at Doncaster, but with no more than 3,000 armed men, 
Aske refused him a hearing ; and on the 23rd Percy moved his contingent into 
Hampole, five miles nearer to the royal army. The critical moment of the 
reign, and of who knows how much else of world history, had arrived. 4 * * * 

It was the servile, cynical, corrupted Duke of Norfolk who resolved the 
crisis, fresh from the service of presiding at the trial and condemnation of his 
niece the queen, Anne Boleyn, and smarting under the unexpected fall from 
royal favour which had immediately followed. When the risings began the 
duke was living at his manor of Kenninghall in Norfolk, in a kind of banish¬ 
ment from the court. It was to his rivals, Suffolk and Shrewsbury, that the 
commission to suppress the rebels was first given. Then, as the gravity of 
the affair was understood, Norfolk had been grudgingly recalled. His letters 
to the king—campaign despatches—are remarkable testimony to the gravity 
of the danger in which Henry lay, testimony also to the depths of servility in 
which the soul of the leading nobleman of this generation moved and had its 
being. The duke complains, reasonably enough, of the miserable support he 

1 K.P., II, 319. 

* Of Aughton, on the Derwent, in the East Riding, a younger son of Sir Robert Aske 
(d. 1531). By his mother Aske was first cousin to one of the greatest of the northern nobles, 
Henry Clifford, Earl of Cumberland. Aske, a barrister of Gray’s Inn, was now a man about 
thirty-five, unmarried, and possessed of a valuable property in Hampshire. 

• A boy of thirteen. 

4 “ This assembly or pilgrimage ”, Aske had told the citizens of York (Oct. 15), was not a 

protest against the new taxes. But “ this pilgrimage we have taken it for the preservation 

of Christ’s Church, of this redm of England, the king our sovereign lord, the nobility and 

commons of the same, and to the intent to make petition to the king’s highness for the 

reformation of that which is amiss within this his realm and for the punishment of the 
heretics and subverters of the laws ”. Victory for the other side means “ both us and you 
and your heirs and ours in bondage for ever.” Dodds, I, 175-176. 
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is receiving where his rivals—his incompetent rivals—had been able to gather 
the best. Only now is he called in, when Shrewsbury, with unbelievable folly, 
has rushed his tiny army to the very camp of the rebel host, far ahead of all 
chance of reinforcement and supplies, in a land where it is impossible to find 
food enough for the troops or provender for their beasts ; while, on his flank, 
there is the menace of Lincolnshire, quiet but by no means quelled. 1 Worse 
still, Norfolk has no money to pay his own troops, and if he advances without 
paying them they will desert to the rebels, with whom all the rank and file of 
the royal army (except those under the duke’s command) are in sympathy. 

Two days after York had fallen, Norfolk had got no further than Ampthill 
in Bedfordshire (October 18). Five days later Shrewsbury had reached 
Doncaster, and Norfolk, leaving his troops at Cambridge, was riding after him 
with a few servants only, hoping to be in time to avert catastrophe by the only 
possible means. He was at Newark on the 23rd, at Welbeck on the 25th, and, 
by this time, Shrewsbury had received a letter from him and had passed it on 
to Aske. 2 The all-important thing was to get Aske to parley ; and such was 
Norfolk’s prestige in the ultra-conservative north, as the hero of Flodden and 
the known chief opponent of Cromwell in the king’s counsels, 3 that the leaders 
of the Pilgrimage consented to discuss what his letter proposed, namely, a 
conference at Doncaster between “ four of the discree test men of the north 
parts ” and the king’s commanders. 

The duke learnt this good news at midnight, Wednesday, October 25 ; 
it was his first news at all in nearly three days. The thing was now “ in the 
bag ”, but before the plan began to show he must insure himself against the 
vain and treacherous sovereign to serve whom he was about to perjure his soul: 

“ Sir ”, he wrote to the king, “ having this present hour received the letter 
here enclosed, and never heard one word from my lord steward but this since 
Monday last at five in the morning, notwithstanding divers sent from me to 
him to know of his news, I being in bed and not asleep accompanied with 
such as be named in a schedule here enclosed, I have taken my horse only 
accompanied with my brother William and Sir Richard Page, Sir Arthur 
Darcy and three of my servants, to ride towards my lord steward according to 
his desire, not knowing where the enemies be nor of what number, nor no 
thing more than is contained in their letter, wherein I am so far pricked that, 
whatsoever shall be the sequel, I shall not so spare the little poor carcase that 
for any ease or danger other men shall have cause to object any lageousnes 
[sic !] in me ; and, Sir, most humbly I beseech you to take in good part 
whatsoever promises I shall make unto the rebels (if any such I shall by the 
advice of others make) for surely I shall observe no part thereof for any respect 
of that other might call mine honour distayned longer than I and my company 

1 The duke’s vivid analysis of the military situation at Doncaster is in his letter to the 
council of Oct. 29. L.P., XI, 909, full text in Dodds, I, 268-269. 

* Full text of the letter in Eng. Hist . Review , V, 337. 

8 Norfolk was well aware of his popularity in the north. “ I was never so well-beloved 
here as I shall be hated if I live another month ”, he was to write to Cromwell from Carlisle, 
Feb. 19, 1537, in the midst of the suppression of the Cumberland rising. L.P., XII, pt. 1, 
469. 
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with my lord marquess may be assembled together, thinking and reputing 
that none oath nor promise made for policy to serve you mine only master and 
sovereign can destayne me who shall rather be torn in a million pieces than to 
show one point of cowardice or untruth to your majesty. 

“ Sir I trust the sending for me is meant to good purpose, and if it chance 
to me to miscarry most noble and gracious Master be good to my sons and to 
my poor daughter. And if my lord steward had not advanced from Trent 
unto my coming and that then I might have followed the effect of my letter 
written you from Cambridge these traitors with ease might have been subdued. 
I pray God that hap turn not to much hurt. In haste at Welbeck thirteen 
miles from Doncaster at twelve at night.” 1 

In the course of that same day, Thursday, October 26, the duke reached 
Doncaster, to find the Pilgrims, 30,000 strong, “all the flower of the north”, 2 
on the north bank of the river (with another 12,000 fifteen miles behind 
them holding Pontefract), and Shrewsbury, with his mere 7,000, holding the 
town for the king. But within the Pilgrimage the duke’s first manoeuvre had 
already caused a rift. The Durham lords were for an advance, to attack and 
wipe out the king’s army, the duke’s military prestige disregarded, while 
“ priests and friars moved about among their troops communicating and 
confessing the soldiers ”. But Aske had halted. He was all for moderation. 
They were not rebels, but Pilgrims ; and what else was the aim of their 
pilgrimage if not that the king might listen to their case ? It is an incredible 
mentality in a lawyer who had passed the last two years and more in the 
capital. Like Norfolk’s own surrender of better things than life, it is, yet 
again, evidence of a feeling about the rights of kings and duties of subjects, 
and of a “ mystique ” about the righteousness inherent in kingship, that is 
beyond the modern understanding, except as something notional. From the 
moment when, in this crisis, Aske’s will prevailed—he was the acknowledged 
“ Captain ” of the whole movement—the Pilgrimage was doomed. The 
northern lords were overborne in the council of war, and envoys were sent to 
explain to the duke what it was that the Pilgrims demanded. 

The next day, October 27, there was a conference on the bridge at 
Doncaster and a long, long parley which bred suspicion in the rank and file of 
the Pilgrimage, and about which nothing seems known with certainty. 
According to Lord Darcy’s account Norfolk professed himself heart and soul 
with the Pilgrimage. Anyhow, the result of the conference was a truce. Two 
of the leaders, and Norfolk, were to go to the king with the Pilgrims’ petitions ; 
both armies were to disperse within two days and there was to be a truce until 
the three envoys returned. 

Aske now ordered the Pilgrims to disperse ; both the great concentration 
at Doncaster and the rearguard that held the key point of Pontefract broke up, 

1 The full text in Dodds, I, 259 ; the spelling is modernised in this present reprint, 
and some punctuation stops have been added. 44 My lord steward " is the Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury ; “ my lord marquess ” is the Marquis of Exeter, the king’s first cousin, and nearest 
male relative who is not a foreigner, heir to the Yorkist claim to the throne; 44 my poor 
daughter ” is the widow of the king’s lately deceased son, the Duke of Richmond. 

a So Norfolk, to the council, Oct. 29. Dodds, I, 269. 

20 
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and by Monday, October 30, three days later, they had all marched away— 
the commons wild with anger and disappointment and fear, and the feeling 
that they had been betrayed by their incompetent betters. And Norfolk 
wrote to the Council announcing his success, begging them to make it plain 
to Henry that he had only bargained, or pretended to bargain, because the 
situation was desperate and there was no other way out, begging them also 
(so ticklish, still, was the position) to restrain Henry by every manner of means 
from executing any of the Lincolnshire captives as yet, from rousing Darcy’s 
resentment anew, and from any orders to Norfolk to do the impossible, for 
example, to reassemble the just dispersed royal army. 1 

But what was, in some respects, the most significant part of the movement 
was only now about to begin. The demands already formulated in Aske’s mani¬ 
festos 2 were now to be set forth in detail after lengthy public discussion, and 
so provide future historians with contemporary testimony about the king’s 
proceedings that is uniquely valuable because, for this once, opinion was 
unfettered, and speech not influenced either by servility or by fear. 

Henry’s first emotion when the envoys, Sir Ralph Ellerkcr and Robert 
Bowes, reached the court at Windsor (November 2) was the rage of a badly 
disappointed man ; that no rebels had been put to death was a slur on his 
honour, he declared, and not a single concession was he going to make. But 
as more and more detail came in to corroborate Norfolk’s account of the crisis 
the king changed his mind ; and the envoys, whom he had at first charged to 
carry back a defiant ultimatum, 8 were now kept close at court, while the king 
tried what delay might do to breed anxiety in the gentry and while, through 
Norfolk, he endeavoured to persuade Darcy to send Aske on to him, dead or 
alive. 4 When the king, thinking Yorkshire by now to be as quietened as 
Lincolnshire, ordered the Lincolnshire proclamation to be read there also, 
feeling hardened once again ; and when the Pilgrims’ envoys returned to 
Yorkshire, November 18, they found their council 6 in a militant mood. 

1 Dodds, I, 269. 

3 Cf. supra , p. 303, n. 4 for the proclamation of Oct. 15, at York. Aske also then declared 
that the suppression of monasteries meant “ the service of God is not well performed and 
the poor are unrelieved ” Dodds, I, 177 ; and, in the notice posted on the door of the Minster 
(Oct. 16), ordered that the expelled religious were “ to enter into their houses again . . . 
and there to do divine service as the king’s bedesmen to such times our petition be granted ”. 
Ibid., 178. He also reprobated those “ Bishops of the King’s late promotion who have 
subverted the faith of Christ ” and expressly named Cranmer, Latimer, Shaxton, Barlow and 
the two friars promoted for their service in the visitation of the friaries, John Hilsey and 
George Brown. Ibid., 177. At Pontefract on Oct. 19 in his speech to the Lords, he spoke 
of “. . . the poverty of the realm, and that part especially ” and of how “ in the north parts 
much of the relief of the commons was by succour of abbeys ...” (Ibid., 186) ; and he 
denounced the cowardice of the bishops before the king, for not withstanding the looting of 
the abbeys, the violation of their relics, " the unreverent demeanour of the doers thereof ” 
and the “ abuse of the visitors ...” Ibid. 

3 Text in Dodds, I, 275-278. 

4 Letter of Nov. 6—received by Darcy four days later ; L.P., XI, 995 ; the text of Darcy’s 
reply is in Dodds, I, 292, and is good reading. 

b They met the council of the chief captains at Darcy’s seat, Templehirst, on the Aire, 
some fifteen miles north of Doncaster on the road to Selby. 
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From the king, Ellerker and Bowes brought no other answer than a string 
of reproaches about the ingratitude of subjects towards a loving sovereign, and 
the news that Norfolk would bring the king’s reply to the petition ; and when 
old Lord Darcy proposed that this should be humbly accepted, as being 
unusual condescension on the part of the king, he was overruled. A great 
meeting of the Pilgrims—800 elected representatives, gentlemen and commons 
from every wapentake and parish—had already been summoned to meet at 
York on November 21, only three days ahead, and to this assembly, it was 
decided, the king's reply should be referred. Should that assembly not find it 
acceptable, the advance would be renewed, and an envoy sent to seek help 
from the emperor, and to open communications with the pope. 

To the York council the envoys told a tale of the king’s good will, and 
urged that, the Pilgrims now being in direct contact with the king, and 
all that they had ever desired thus accomplished, they should, without more 
ado, disperse. But a captured letter from Cromwell to the king’s commander 
at Scarborough was produced, and it told a different story. Henry’s real 
mind, it appeared, was unconditional surrender or a general massacre of the 
Pilgrims. The effect of this was to provoke a general demand, among the 
lower orders, for another advance in arms ; but once again, as at Doncaster 
three weeks earlier, Aske deflated the movement and supported the envoys. 
The letter to Scarborough, he said, was Cromwell’s ; he was indeed a traitor 
and a villain, who so misrepresented the king—but the king was sending 
Norfolk to meet the Pilgrims, Norfolk “ of the noble blood ” ; the Pilgrims 
could not refuse to meet the duke and learn from him the king’s true mind. 
And so it was decided. But, before that meeting, arranged for December 5, 
the Pilgrims’ council was to meet again, at Pontefract; and in a very stormy 
session it was now decided not to accept any pardon save by Act of Parliament, 
the parliament to be summoned not to London but to a place where all might 
come and go with safety. 

It is the events of which Pontefract was now the scene that make the 
Pilgrimage of Grace unique among the many risings of the Tudor century. 
There takes place, for the convenience of history, a double series of prolonged 
debates, in which a variety of Englishmen—lords, gentry, commons, ecclesi¬ 
astics—assembled of their own volition and by a common public interest, 
free from all pressure of the executive, review a great revolution being wrought 
before their eyes and declare their thoughts about it. So free are they, indeed, 
at this moment, so much the masters of their own acts, that they conceive 
themselves masters of the situation, and able, without risk, to contradict the 
very essentials of the executive’s policy. Here is a phenomenon that will not 
again be seen until the rise of organised political agitation in the very different 
world of the nineteenth century. Not until O’Connell and his Catholic 
Association, until the Chartists, and the Anti-Corn Law League of Bright 
and Cobden, will these islands again see the like. Robert Aske, thus uniting 
lords and gentry and commons, laity and clergy, in joint action to promote a 
policy they have worked out in public discussion, is surely a far more significant 
figure in the history of his century than he is commonly thought—no less 
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significant because he is unique. Had he, like Ket, been “on the other side ” 
of the great religious divide, had he and his been Calvinists resisting a 
Catholic Henry VIII, their role and its spirit, as a part of the English tradi¬ 
tion, would perhaps have attracted more attention. The Pilgrims have 
deserved better than the sentimental admiration appropriate to the heroes of 
history’s lost causes. 

At Pontefract, in December 1536, there came together, in accord with the 
decision taken at York on November 21, a matter of 200 representatives of the 
Pilgrimage, and also a small council of ecclesiastical dignitaries: “ parliament ” 
and “ convocation ”, prepared to debate the state of the country, and to pro¬ 
pose remedies. We have the names and the estate of sixty-five of those 200 
laymen—six of them are peers, twenty-three knights, and twenty-six are 
gentlemen bearing names that still matter, in Yorkshire and in England. 
Their debates ended in the adoption of a petition of twenty-four articles 1 
which cover every aspect of English life. 

They call for the strict enforcement of the laws against enclosures, and for 
special laws to protect, in some of the poorest parts of the north, the ancient 
customary rights of the tenant in his holding. The new recent taxes ought to 
be repealed. The new Statute of Uses, too, should be repealed ; and the new 
laws of Henry VIII that made it possible for a man to be punished as a traitor 
merely for spoken words. 2 The people of the North should not be limited 
to the use of the older weapons, now becoming obsolete, but, like everyone 
else in the country, they should be allowed to possess “ hand guns and cross¬ 
bows The twenty-second article went very deeply ; it was a demand that 
the Common Law should be reinstated in very evident primacy, “ as was 
used in the beginning of the reign ”, and that the court of chancery should not 
interfere with an action at common law unless “ that action is opening a 
question already decided in chancery ”, 8 

1 For the text of the articles and commentary see Dodds, I, 346-373 ; for the views 
expressed in the council of the Pilgrimage cf. in L.P., XII, pt. 1, the depositions of those who 
took part in the proceedings and were later arrested. Many papers are printed in full in Eng. 
Hist. Review , Vol. V (1890). 

2 Here is a fragment of monastic conversation on this subject, reported about this time 
April 10, 1537) from the Cluniac priory of Lenton, near Nottingham. 

Dom John Haughton : “ It is a marvellous world, for the king will hang a man for a 
word speaking now a days.” 

” Yea ”, said Dom Ralph Swenson, “ but the King of Heaven will not do so, and He is 
King of all kings ; but he that hangs a man in this world for a word speaking he shall be 
hanged in another world his self.” L.P., XII (1), 892. 

8 Maitland, English Law and the Renaissance , note 51. Ten years after Aske’s head had 
been struck off, the same complaints are being made no less loudly ; e.g, this, from the 
Acts of the Privy Council I 547 ~i 55 ° * ”... partly by injunctions, as well before verdicts, 
judgments and executions as after, and partly by writs of Sub Poena issuing out of the King’s 
court of chancery—[the] Common Laws of this realm . . . hath not been only stayed of 
their direct course, but also many times altered and violated by reason of Decrees made in 
the said court of chancery, most grounded upon law civil and upon matter depending in 
the conscience and discretion of the hearers thereof, who being civilian and not learned in 
the Common Laws, setting aside the said Common Laws, determine the weighty causes of 
this realm according either to the said Law Civil or to their own conscience ; which Law 
Civil is to the subjects of this realm unknown, and they not bound nor inheritable to 
the same law, and which judgments and decrees grounded upon conscience are not grounded 
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The Pilgrims review the politico-religious revolution going on before their 
eyes, the agents and the means through which it is being brought to pass. 
Parliamentary procedure, they say, should be reformed, and the elections once 
more be a reality ; the abuses that had lately been introduced should be done 
away with. “ These parliaments ” to which Henry had referred, in justifica¬ 
tion, “ were of none authority nor virtue, for if they should be truly named, 
they should be called councils of the king’s appointment, and not parliaments.” 
So one of the Pilgrims wrote. Aske complained that the old rule was neglected 
that the member should really be “ inhabitant within the borough he repre¬ 
sents ”, and that while the old custom was “ that none of the King’s servants 
should be of the Commons’ House ; yet most of that house were the King’s 
servants ”, and “such persons as were elected to the said parliament were 
named in the King’s letters ...” 1 Two old parliamentary customs ought 
to be restored : first the reading of Magna Carta at the first assembly of the 
Lords in every new parliament; and then that the Lords were supplied 
with copies of all bills as these were introduced in the Lower House, thereby 
given a chance to judge how far changes in the constitution were being 
attempted. Bills were now, it was said, being rushed through parliament 
without adequate consideration. 2 

The next parliament ought to meet away from London, at York or at 
Nottingham. One of the things it must do is to restore the Lady Mary to her 
place in the succession—the present situation threatens the country with a 
future king from Scotland, and, possibly, a war with the emperor, Mary’s 
cousin. It should also pass an act of indemnity for whatever was unlawful 
in the Pilgrimage, and it should repeal the monstrous law, recently passed, 
which gave Henry the power to leave the crown by will to whomsoever he 
chose. Finally “ Lord Cromwell, the Lord Chancellor [Audley] and Sir 
Richard Rich [chancellor of the Court of Augmentations] to have condign 

nor made upon any rule certain or law written ” (pp. 48-50). “ Law Civil ** is the 

Roman Law. 

It was not, then, any mere personal fad of Aske*8 that inspired this twenty-second article 
of the Pilgrims* demand. There is evidence that the events in the North were sympathetically 
watched by Aske’s brethren in the inns of court. On Sunday, Nov. 19, Sir George Throg¬ 
morton, dining with Sir John Clarke at the Nag’s Head in Cheapside, borrowed from his 
friend a copy of the Pilgrims* Oath, the five articles presented to York and Aske*s proclamation. 
Which papers, passed on to Sir William Essex, at the Queen’s Head in Fleet Street, “ betwixt 
the Temple Gates,** which was a kind of lawyer’s club, ultimately brought Essex and 
Throgmorton to the Tower. The Common Lawyers, say the historians of the Pilgrimage, 
11 were numerously represented among the Pilgrims, in whose ranks they carried on the 
struggle with weapons in their hands ”—a statement for which, however, they supply no 
detailed evidence (Dodds, I, 367). Maitland, op. cit. t says, “ It will be seen that m 1536 the 
cause of ‘ the common laws * found itself in very queer company ; illiterate, monkish and 
papistical company ...” not, of course, actually, any more papistical than would have 
been the company of Bracton, say, or Pateshull or Fortescue or Plowden. Thirty years 
after this, in the first dawn of “ Elizabethanism ”, the inns of court will again be one of the 
main obstacles to the peaceful triumph of state policy ; cf. infra , Vol. II. 

1 Dodds, I, 358, 359, quoting L.P., XI, 1244, 1182 (2). 

* A conversation between Aske and Darcy, described by Aske in his examination at the 
Tower, April 11, 1537, par. 39 and 40 ; summarised in L.P., XII, pt. 1, 901, text in Eng. 
Hist . Review , Vol. V, p. 568 (1890). 
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punishment, as subverters of the good Jaws of the realm and maintainors and 
inventors of heretics 

It was this matter of heresy, and of those in high authority who were now 
assisting its progress in England, that was the Pilgrims' main concern. The 
very first of their articles is a compendious list of heresies and heretics, foreign 
and domestic. Wyclif is in the list, which Luther’s name heads, and Hus 
also. The Pilgrims are aware of the mischief done by Melanchthon and Bucer 
and Oecolampadius. They ask for the destruction of all books written by 
these heresiarchs, and also of the Augsburg Confession and of Melanch- 
thon’s Apology for it. Five contemporary English writers are named : 
Tyndale, burnt just six weeks ago by Charles V at Vilvorde, and Friar Barnes 
of Cambridge, now the king’s ambassador in Germany, are the only clerics 
among them ; there is John Rastell, St. Thomas More’s brother-in-law, and 
William Marshall who, among other things, had translated for the king’s 
propaganda service the Defensor Pads of Marsiglio of Padua ; and finally 
Christopher St. Germain. So much for the thinkers and writers and books 
that have done the harm. In their seventh article the Pilgrims consider 
the actual heretics now influencing the trend of events, and they demand that 
“ the heretics, bishops and temporal, and their sect. . . have condign punish¬ 
ment by fire or such other, or else to try the quarrel with us and our partakers, 
in battle The article does not mention any native heretic by name, but 
from other papers of the movement, and of this council, we can learn that 
besides Cromwell and Rich and Lord Chancellor Audley, the Pilgrims had in 
mind, among the bishops, Cranmer, Latimer, Barlow, and the two recently 
promoted friars, Hilsey and Brown who had played such a part in the visita¬ 
tion of their brethren, taming them to the royal desires. 

One of the many points objected 1 against these bishops, in proof of their 
heresy, was that they preached against the pope and supported the royal 
supremacy. This particular reference to what was, for the king, the very 
touchstone of political and religious orthodoxy, is indeed but casual. But the 
Pilgrims brought the matter into the broad light of day, and thrust their 
rejection of it most plainly upon the king’s notice, in the second of their 
articles: “The supremacyof the Church touching cur a animarum to be reserved 
to the See of Rome as before The second clause of the article is evidence 
that those who wished to see the pope restored and his rights acknowledged 
had yet their serious grievances against the papal administration. It runs : 

“ The consecration of the bishops to be from him, without any first fruits or 
pensions to be paid to him, or else a reasonable pension for the outward 
defence for the Faith”. But nowhere in the debate is there any to champion 
the new idea that the English king ought to be and is the Supreme Head on 

1 Others were that they favoured the new learning (i.e. the new continental heresies) 
and the opinions of Luther and Tyndale, that they preached against the religious orders and 
supported the Act of Suppression, that they disregarded the customs and ceremonies of the 
Church. Latimer, it was noted, had actually been punished for his heresies, and Cranmer 
had pronounced the decree that “ divorced ” Henry from Catherine of Aragon ; so Aske 
in the examination ut supra , L.P., XII, p. 409, E.H.R., V, 567, explaining why he thought 
the bishops heretics. 
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earth of the Church of Christ in England ; and Aske, who had caused the 
insertion of the clause “ touching cura animarum ”, declared that, once the 
movement began, all the gentlemen and commons opened up on the subject 
of the Supremacy, and would have annulled the whole statute ; everywhere 
the new Supremacy was chiefly unpopular because it divided England from 
the universal church. 1 

The Royal Supremacy is indeed the crux of the Reformation in England 
as this was accomplished. The whole country had sworn its acceptance of it 
in 1534, faced with the severe penalties of life imprisonment and loss of goods 
that awaited whoever refused it. In 1535 Englishmen had had the terrifying 
experience of the execution, for a denial of the Supremacy, of men who were 
the finest flower of the religious life, contemplative monks whose holiness was 
proverbial, of the late Lord Chancellor, and of the one bishop whose life had 
always been one of saintly, pastoral activity. They knew the spies were active, 
and that not a chance word dropped as two friends journeyed to market, or 
some scold in an ale house reviled her neighbour, but made its way to the all 
powerful minister of the king. And, save for what indignation such private 
comments as these revealed, there had fallen upon England a great silence 
about the main event of the day. With the articles of Pontefract that silence 
is suddenly broken, a year and a half after the executions of 1535, two and a 
half years after the oath that repudiated the pope. For a brief moment we 
see and hear the ordinary Englishman freely expressing his mind ; and, 
whatever the oaths he has sworn, what he is demanding is that England shall 
return to the Church from which it is now separated, that it shall return by 
submitting itself anew to the spiritual supremacy of the Roman See. 

“ All men ”, Aske told the royal commissioners who interrogated him 
about the Royal Supremacy, “ much murmured at the same, and said it 
could not stand with God’s law ... the great saying (brut) in all men’s mouths 
then was that never King of England, since the faith came within the said 
realm, claimed any such authority. . . ”. Once the country had risen all spoke 
their minds in this sense, and Aske concluded that this had always been their 
secret thought, 2 since “ afterwards every man was glad to set forward for the ” 
repeal of the statute of Supremacy. It was another general grievance that the 
opinion of learned divines about the Supremacy had been stifled by the new 
laws that made it treason to express any other opinion than that of the king. 
They “ thought it very straight that a man might not declare his conscience 

1 The examination, ut supra , L.P., pp. 411, 404 ; E.H.R., 599, 565. Aske himself was 
as outspoken as any of the recent martyrs in his loyalty to the traditional faith about the 
Roman primacy: “ Except the Bishops of Rome were head of the Church in England as 
heretofore, he would die in that quarrel,” he told the council of divines, on Dec. 4, offering 
to lend them a book by St. John Fisher which, he said, “ would assist them ”. So Dr. 
Pickering, O.P.; L.P., XII, pt. 1, 1021, p. 462. 

a This is the other side of the picture as Archbishop Lee painted it for Cromwell, nine 
months before the Pilgrimage began, ” I know no man here who goes about to advance the 
said bishop*8 [i.e. the pope’s] authority ” (letter of Jan. 24, 1536 in L.P., X, no. 172). Lee 
also contrasts the seeming acquiescence in the Supremacy—it was death to deny it— with 
the hostility to such Lutheran ideas as the denial of purgatory. “ All the king’s matters the 
people hear reverently, but at such novelties they grudge much.” 
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in such a great case, but the same to be made treason ”, Since matters of 
conscience “ touch the health of man’s soul, then were it a gracious deed that 
the King’s highness would annul that statute, and that learned men in divinity 
might show their learning either in Convocation or preaching ” 1 

The privileges and rights of the Church, the Pilgrims asked, shall now be 
confirmed by an Act of Parliament: the right, for example, that no priest 
convicted on a capital charge should be executed in his priestly dress (i.e. as 
a priest), and the privilege of “ clergy ” in criminal trials ; the ancient rights 
of sanctuary should be fully restored, and all those customs by which such 
“ peculiar ” jurisdictions as the Bishopric of Durham had for centuries been 
governed. As to the new royal taxation of the Church, the Pilgrims thought 
that the monasteries should be free of the first-fruits and tenths, in place of 
which there might be an arrangement with the whole body of the clergy for 
an annual amount. 

There remain three articles relating to the recent suppression of the abbeys. 

“ The suppressed abbeys ”, says one of them, succinctly, “ to be restored to 
their houses, lands and goods ” ; while another calls for the restoration of the 
Franciscan Observants. A third deals with those famous visitors whose 
reports are the origin of the infamous Compendium Compertorum , and asks 
“ That Dr. Legh and Dr. Layton have condign punishment for their extortions 
from religious houses and other abominable acts ”. This, incidentally, is not 
the language of men who realise that, through anything like a true visitation 
of the local monasteries, long standing scandals of the first magnitude must 
by now have been unmasked, revealed to the king, and so have damned beyond 
recovery any case for the restoration of the abbeys suppressed. 

It was on Saturday, December 2, that the council of the Pilgrimage debated 
these twenty-four articles. On the following Monday a much smaller body of 
clergy took up the problem of drafting a statement of the religious demands of 
the movement. 

The council held at York had decided, on November 21, that the arch¬ 
bishop, Edward Lee, should be asked to draft this statement, or to assist in 
drafting it. It was the last service which that timorous, time-serving con¬ 
servative was anxious to do the movement. But Aske was pressing; and 
presently, faced with the fact that he had no choice but to make some kind of 
an answer—and in particular an answer to the terrifying question whether 
it could ever be lawful for subjects to take arms against their king 2 —Lee 
moved in once more to Pontefract. 3 

At the conclusion of the lay council’s great debate on December 2, the 

1 The four quotations are all from Aske’s answers, cf. L.P. ut sup., no. 901 (23), (18), 
(44), (23) first par., also (full text) E.H.R., V, pp. 565, 559, 570, 565. 

* “ Terrifying ”, for the reassurance which the Pilgrims were asking from the northern 
primate was in flat contradiction with the instructions sent by the Supreme Head to all the 
bishops, only a few days before (Nov. 19), to preach the good Tyndalian and Lutheran 
doctrine that subjects ” have no right to resist even though [the king's commands] were 
unjust ”. L.P., XI, mo. 

8 “ It is impossible to avoid the suspicion that he really went because he found the 
Pilgrims were resolved to have either his written or his spoken word, and it was easier to 
explain away the latter than the former.” Dodds, I, 343. 
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archbishop was given a copy of the twenty-four Articles then voted, and Lord 
Latimer, in the Pilgrims' name, formally invited him to answer next day, 
Sunday, December 3, in his sermon at the parish church, the great question 
whether to be a Pilgrim was a grievous sin or an act of high virtue, whether 
the oath, which they—and the archbishop too—had sworn was a lawful oath 
and binding, whether the Supreme Head was right or not in his recent teaching 
that all resistance to kings was sinful. 

Lee had fled to the castle of Pontefract, for safety, on October 10, in the 
very first days of the rising. When Darcy surrendered the castle to Aske, Lee 
had surrendered too ; he had taken the Pilgrims' badge and sworn their oath, 
and had since been taken by them for one of themselves. He had all his life 
been hostile to the new heresies and this no doubt helped to convince Aske 
that Lee too was a Catholic at heart. 1 

How the archbishop meant to answer the delicate question so as to please 
the king and yet run no risks from his congregation—this Londoner arch¬ 
bishop from his northern hearers—no man knows. The record is that he 
wandered and meandered and covered well nigh every point of elementary 
doctrine but the topic of the hour, until, late for mass, the king's herald came 
into the church, and then Lee came to the point indeed. The meandering 
suddenly ceased, and the archbishop said publicly that “ no man may draw 
the sword but by the prince's order "—a solution to the case of consciei ce 
which infuriated the commons and started, yet once again, the old rumour that 
their betters were planning to desert them and to make terms for their own 
safety. 

It was while the town was still seething with the resentment of the Pilgrims 
at the archbishop's inopportune declaration, that the little conference of 
divines, 2 sitting in the Cluniac priory, debated their statement de fide catholica . 
The conclusions to which they came were unmistakably Catholic, a repudia¬ 
tion of all that Henry had allowed and achieved since 1532, and even of the 
great revolutionary doctrine which, at his bidding, they had lately accepted 
under oath. The campaign of propaganda against such beliefs and practices 
as purgatory, the cult of the saints, pilgrimages, the devotional use of statues, 

1 Edward Lee, now in his fifty-seventh or fifty-eighth year, was yet another of the bishops 
who had ascended by way of legal expertise and the king’s diplomatic service. He had been, 
for very many years, a friend of St. Thomas More, and it was to his sister, Joyce, a Poor 
Clare, that the saint had dedicated his life of Pico. Lee had later had a violent controversy 
with Erasmus, whom he suspected to be a heretic, and whom More defended. It was 
Edward Lee who, as ambassador to Spain, had made such unavailing efforts to persuade 
Charles V to hand over to Henry what seemed the key document supporting Catherine’s 
case, in order that Henry might destroy it—not the least amusing of the clumsy manoeuvres 
that were all Wolsey’s wit could achieve in his declining years. The see of York when Wolsey 
died, and Reginald Pole had refused it, had been Lee’s reward, five years before the great 
affair of the Pilgrimage. Since then the archbishop had made himself useful to Henry as 
Tunstall’s colleague in the endeavour to bully Catherine into admissions that Cranmer’s 
sentence against her was just, and that her spouse was the Supreme Head of the Church : 
for which last cf. Mattingly, 279-280. 

* The sources for this conference are the text of the articles and the accounts of Dr. Dakyn 
and Dr. Pickering, O.P. who took part in it. L.P., XII (1), 786-789, 1021, cf. Aske, ibid,, 
698 (3) and the archbishop, ibid., iqzz, 
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should be put down by a revival and strict enforcement of the laws against 
heresy enacted in the time of Henry IV. The old holy days should be restored, 
and in “ bidding the bedes ” the old fashion should be used— all the new 
mention of the king’s ecclesiastical supremacy being deleted. There were to 
be no more capital executions of monks and clergy as such—in conformity 
with ancient custom those who merited such punishment must first be 
unfrocked. 

So far the doctors were hardly overbold. But they proceeded, in com¬ 
mentary on the suppression of the abbeys, to declare : “ We think that lands 
given to God, the Church or religious men may not be taken away and put 
to profane use, by the laws of God ” ; and then to this second hardy reminder 
that Henry’s omnipotence had its limits, “We think that no temporal man hath 
authority by the laws of God to claim any such tenths or first fruits of any 
benefice or spiritual promotion ”. This is well in the tradition of a thousand 
years and more. It is the kind of thing we might have expected from Convoca¬ 
tion at every stage of the new usurpation. Every thing acts according to its 
nature ; and, the pressure of the king being removed, the clergy were once 
more acting naturally. They went further still. “ We think that by the 
laws of the Church, General Councils, interpretations of approved doctors 
and [the] consent of Christian people, the Pope of Rome hath been taken for 
the head of the Church and Vicar of Christ and so ought to be taken.” 
Naturally enough, they accepted the consequences of this, “ that dispensations 
upon just causes lawfully granted by the pope of Rome to be good and to 
be accepted, and pardons have been allowed by [the] General Councils of 
Lateran and Vienne and by [the] laws of the Church 

Finally, the doctors review explicitly the novelty of the king’s Supremacy. 
The proposition debated was this, “The King’s highness nor any temporal 
man may not be supreme head of the church by the laws of God, to have or 
exercise any jurisdiction or power spiritual in the same, and all acts of parlia¬ 
ment made to the contrary to be revoked The doctors did not accept the 
proposition as it stood—nor did they reject it. Three played for safety and 
spoke of leaving the question to the next General Council; one was inclined 
to support the royal supremacy as enacted. Four made an explicit defence of 
the tradition. In the end agreement was reached by a compromise—the king 
might be called “ Head of the Church ”, but not have any jurisdiction in it. 

This was on Monday, December 4, and when Aske, that same evening, 
brought in to the divines the articles of the laymen’s petition, they approved, 
without difficulty, the eight that treated of religion, and proceeded to add to 
the petition some articles of their own. The teaching of the Canon Law should 
be restored in the universities; all the clerics now in prison or in exile for 
opposing the royal supremacy should be freed and restored ; all books that 
supported the doctrine “ of the primacy of the Church of Rome ” should be 
“ freely kept and read notwithstanding any prohibition to the contrary ” ; the 
precise scope of the Praemunire laws should be declared by a new act of 
parliament, and no man be in danger of the penalty, until he had first been 
warned that his action entailed such a risk; fugitive religious, wandering 
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abroad “ without sufficient and lawful dispensation from the See of Rome ”, 
should be compelled to re-enter their monasteries ; the new taxes of first 
fruits due to be paid before the next meeting of parliament should be can¬ 
celled ; and likewise the command to the clergy to surrender all papal dis¬ 
pensations in their possession. And the doctors, pleading “ lack of time and 
instruction in these articles and that of books ” submit their decisions and 
conclusions to the next Convocation. 1 

Such were the demands which the North of England proposed to submit, 
through Norfolk, to the king. But when, on December 5 and 6, Norfolk met 
the leaders of the Pilgrims, in the Carmelite priory at Doncaster, they no 
longer had 30,000 men present under arms to emphasise their resolution. 
Nor had they, of course, any suspicion of the terms the duke had brought, or 
of the kind of discussion that had been going on between him and the king, 
for the previous ten days, about the line the duke was to take with them. 
And their moral certainty about the righteousness of their action had been 
somewhat shaken by the archbishop’s sermon. 

Norfolk’s final instructions (sent on December 4) in no way provided for 
any discussion of such matters as these articles contained. The king, in fact, 
studiously ignored, and ruled out in advance, all such topics. The basis of all 
his transactions with the Pilgrims was that their whole movement was based 
on suppositions that were false, on mere rumours about his acts, his intentions 
and the influences that guided him; he might be merciful, if the Pilgrims 
surrendered unconditionally ; and Norfolk could promise a free parliament 
for the following October (1537), the king choosing the place where it should 
meet. What more than this, and a free pardon, had the rebels ever asked—the 
demands provoked by lying rumours disregarded ? Should this however not 
suit them, the duke was to obtain a further truce of twenty days—and use it to 
round up all the men he could for a new advance. The king’s council also 
reminded the duke that some executions there must be, to save the king’s 
honour. 

We have no detailed report of the discussions at the priory at Doncaster 
between Norfolk and the thirty Pilgrims 2 chosen to negotiate with him. 
We know only that he declared the king’s pardon and the promise of a 
parliament, that the Pilgrims went through their articles with the duke, and 
that they stood out so strongly for the restoration of the abbeys that Norfolk 
pledged himself that those not yet suppressed should stand. 

This was on December 6th. On the 7th Aske proclaimed the terms at 
Pontefract, and once more he calmed the suspicions of the ten commoners 

1 The " divines 99 were Dr. Cliff, the archbishop's chancellor ; Dr. Dakvn, a vicar- 
general of Lee's curia ; Dr. Downes, Chancellor of York Minster ; Dr. Langrege, archdeacon 
of Cleveland ; Dr. Marshall, archdeacon of Nottingham ; Dr. Sherwood, chancellor of 
Beverley Minster ; Dr. Brandsby, one of Lee's chaplains and master of the collegiate church 
at Sutton ; Dr. Waldby, prebendary of Carlisle ; Dr. Rokeby, rector of Wycliffe ; Dr. 
Palmes, rector of Sutton-on-Derwent; Dr. John Pickering, a Dominican ; an unnamed 
Friar Observant; the Prior of Pontefract (a Cluniac Benedictine) ; the Cistercian abbot of 
Kirkstall, who seems to have presided ; the abbot’s chaplain. 

4 Ten nobles, ten gentlemen, and ten of the commons. 
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among the negotiators. When the pardon was read by the herald on the 8th 
Aske made a great declaration of loyalty as he laid down his Pilgrim’s badge, 
“ We will all wear no badge nor sign but the badge of our sovereign lord.” 
The Pilgrimage of Grace was now definitely over ; and on December 9th the 
Pilgrims separated, never to come together again. 

By this time Henry—and Cromwell—had the exact measure of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. The king might still rage as Norfolk’s report came in 
of what he had accomplished at Doncaster, complain that there had been 
no executions and swear he would never agree to restore the abbeys. But he 
did not publicly repudiate Norfolk, and the suppression was slowed down. 
Cromwell, if not Henry, could see that to break up the movement from within 
was now more than possible ; that suspicions and dissensions could be 
encouraged ; and that, when the inevitable new risings should begin, here 
and there, the leaders who had just submitted could without difficulty be 
involved in the reprisals that would follow. Machiavelli, if from those regions 
to which, now ten years ago, he had been translated, he surveyed the English 
scene, will have been satisfied that the pupil did his master credit. 

While the commons, up and down Yorkshire, continued to discuss angrily 
the insufficiencies and ambiguities of the pardon and the promises, Henry, 
just a week after the dispersal, summoned Aske to court “ secretly and by 
that charm of which he had the secret, won him over to a wholehearted convic¬ 
tion of the royal good will ; though Henry left him in no doubt about one 
point: the abbeys suppressed would not be restored, not even provisionally. 
Aske was kept, and entertained, at the court for the best part of a month ; and 
now not only did the commons suspect the gentry, but the gentry began to 
wonder about Aske. More and more widely the king’s real intentions began 
to be guessed, and how Aske had been well and royally fooled : and, in all 
this time, there was no sign of Norfolk returning with the king’s assent to the 
famous articles of Pontefract. 

In the East Riding, above all, the discontent began to show itself militant. 
Royal garrisons had now been sent to Pontefract and to Hull, to Scarborough 
too, and to the great castle of Sandal, just south of Wakefield, which was 
Pontefract’s twin. Aske might talk, on his return, 2 of Henry’s intention to 
call a free parliament and convocation at York at the coming Pentecost and to 
have Jane Seymour crowned there in a great act of reconciliation and accept¬ 
ance, and he might thereby, for a moment, quiet John Hallam, the new leader 
in Holderness. But on January 10,1537, Sir Francis Bigod won Hallam back 
to the truth of the situation : it was the king himself who was false, and men 
had best make sure of Hull and Scarborough while they had time. On the 
16th the attempt on Hull was made. It failed and Hallam was captured. 
That same day, however, Lord Lumley took Scarborough, only to lose it two 
days later (January 18), which day also saw Bigod foiled in his attempt on 
Beverley. 

1 Dec. 15, 1536 ; L.P., XI, 1306, and State Papers, Reign of Henry VIII, I, 523 for full 
text of the king’s letter. Aske was bidden not to reveal the fact of the summons. 

* Jan. 8, 1537. 
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The renewed unrest in Yorkshire—of which this unsuccessful rebellion was 
the climax—gave Henry all he desired. Norfolk was now, at last, sent north 
with force, as the king’s lieutenant for the north : to be judge and executioner, 
to widen finally the breach between commons and gentry, to punish as 
severely as he dared, to turn out the reinstated religious. 1 On January 30 the 
duke was at Lincoln, whence he wrote asking how many of those captured 
with Hallam the king would like executed, and whether it should be at York. 
Aske still trusted the king, almost alone of the whole north. The little risings 
broke out all over, as might have been expected ; but it was now the commons 
alone who rose, and the local gentry put them down : the alliance of rich and 
poor was at an end. Norfolk reached York without any hindrance (February 
5) and there all the gentry—“ the very men who had held the council there as 
leaders of the Pilgrimage two months before ” 2 —took the oath to the king. 

Nine prisoners had been condemned for treason, three of them religious, 
when, on February 14, the duke, now at Fountains, heard that in Cumberland 
a new,really formidable rising had begun and that 6,000 rebels were endanger¬ 
ing Carlisle. He marched with great speed, was at Barnard Castle with 4,000 
well mounted men by the 17th, and at Carlisle (which that very day had 
repelled the assault and routed the besiegers) on the 19th. There was no 
further resistance and the huge mob—the rebel host was little more than a 
mob of poverty-stricken peasantry, maddened by the exactions of the Earl 
of Cumberland 3 —submitted. Seventy-four prisoners had been taken, and 
Norfolk set over their trials the one-time envoys of the Pilgrims to the king, 
Ellerker and Bowes. The seventy-four were condemned and all hanged, up 
and down the county, in their own villages and “ on trees in their own gar¬ 
dens ”, as the king had ordered. 4 All were poor men, “ farm hands from the 
fields and artisans from the little towns ”, and one was a priest. To Henry the 
duke explained, 5 in apology for so few executions, that had he proceeded by 
jury not one in five would have suffered, and that, anyhow, the number thus 
put to death at one time was a record for these parts. 

The Cumberland rising was the last real show of opposition. 6 But the 

1 For Henry’s instructions to Norfolk and the text of the new oath of acknowledgment 
of guilt and sincere repentance which all were to swear, cf. L.P., XII (1), pp. 50-53. 

* Dodds, I, 109. 

* By the damage done by the marauders, “ the thieves of the Black Lands ”, whom the 
Earl of Cumberland had mobilised as the king’s army in the previous months. 

4 “. . . you must cause such dreadful execution upon a good number of the inhabitants, 
hanging them on trees, quartering them, and setting the quarters in every town, as shall be a 
fearful warning . . ; as to “ the monks and clergy of those parts, at your repair to Salley, 

Hexham, Newminster, Lanercost, St. Agatha, and such other places as have made resistance 
since the appointment at Doncaster, you shall without pity or circumstance, now that our 
banner is displayed, cause the monks to be tied up without further delay or ceremony 
22 Feb., 1537. L.P., XII (x), 479. 

6 February 24, 1537, L.P., ibid., 498 ; cf. also, ibid., 468, the duke saying he must proceed 
by martial law ; for if he were to proceed by indictment, many a great offender would be 
acquitted as having acted against his will. 

6 “ The poor caitiffs ”, Norfolk wrote to the king on Feb. 21, deserve pity in “ that they 
have been so sore handled in times past [by their landlords] which, as I and all others here 
think, was the only cause of the rebellion ”, ibid., 478 ; the last act is Cromwell’s order, May 22, 
for the punishment of the women who, two months after the executions, have dared to take 
down from the gibbets and bury the bodies of their menfolk, ibid., 1257. 
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severity of the executions had caused such feeling that the duke thought 
another twenty at Durham and at York as much as public opinion would 
stand 1 (March 8). At Durham sixteen were condemned (April n and 12) 
and another thirteen at Lancaster. At York, for the indictment, the duke hit 
on the device of a double grand jury ; the first of kinsmen and friends of the 
accused, thus given a chance to prove their loyalty ; and the second, of 
trusted henchmen 2 in case the first jury had the courage to throw out the 
bills. The second jury was not needed. Not for the last time in history terror 
turned kin against kin. The more important captives were sent for trial to 
London. Lord Darcy and Sir Robert Constable went up, of themselves, at 
Henry’s summons, in March. The “ leaders ” of the Lincolnshire rising, 
whom it was now safe to punish, were also sent to London. Robert Aske 
went to London, a free man, on March 24. He had been an enforced com¬ 
panion of Norfolk’s expedition to Durham and the north and, in the letter 
of recommendation to Cromwell which Aske carried with him, the old duke 
explained how he had handled this surely simple lawyer, and how the king 
ought to handle him to find evidence that would destroy him, Darcy and 
Constable too. “ I have by policy brought him to desire me to give him 
licence to ride to London, and have promised to write a letter to your Lordship 
for him; which letter I pray you take of like sort as ye did the other I wrote for 
Sir Thomas Percy. If neither of them both come never in this country again 
I think neither true nor honest men would be sorry thereof, nor in likewise for 
my lord Darcy nor Sir Robert Constable. Hemlock is no worse in a good 
salad than I think the remaining of any of them in these parts should be ill 
to the common wealth.” The king, in personal interviews with Aske, who 
was not going to London a prisoner, could “ wade with him with fair 
words, as though he had great trust in him ”. This “ would make him 
cough out as much as he knows concerning Lord Darcy and Sir Robert 
Constable 

While these more distinguished victims were journeying south, to be 
presently arrested in the capital, Norfolk was still busy as judge and execu¬ 
tioner. Sixteen had been condemned and hanged at Durham. At York, 
after indictments had been found against the fifteen prisoners in London, two 
monks of the London Charterhouse, who had for some years been “ banished ” 
to Hull, were tried for denying the Royal Supremacy, condemned, and put 
to death on May nth. 4 In Lincolnshire itself thirty-four suffered death, 
fourteen of them religious and six others priests. 5 The Lincolnshire leaders 

1 L.P., XII (1), 609. 

2 “ And as for t’other inquest, I will appoint such that I shall no more doubt than of 
myself.” May 8, ibid., 1156. 

3 Norfolk to Cromwell, Mar. 22, 1537, in L.P., XII, pt. 1, pp. 310-311. He adds, in a 
postscript, “ Aske likewise desired me to write in his favour to the king, which I have done, 
not doubting but that you will see the same weighed accordingly ”. 

4 John Rochester and James Walworth ; they were beatified by Leo XIII in 1886 and 
their feast is kept on the anniversary of their death. 

b Three at Lincoln, of whom the Abbot of Kirkstead was one, on Mar. 7 ; thirty-one at 
Horncastle and Louth on Mar. 9 and 10, six of them parish priests, six Benedictines of 
Bardney, three Cistercians of Kirkstead, four Premonstratensian canons of Barlings. 
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tried in London—twelve in all—were put to death at Tyburn on March 29. 1 

Lord Darcy's chief crime, apparently, was not his enforced surrender at 
Pontefract, but the harm done to the king's reputation by Darcy’s repeated 
public statements that Norfolk was coming down to the north to confirm the 
general pardon, and to appoint the time for the new parliament and convoca¬ 
tion—in other words he was to suffer for embarrassing the king's policy by 
broadcasting that the king had made promises and was going to keep them. 
He was tried on May 15 and beheaded, on Tower Hill, June 30. It was 
Aske's real crime, too, that he had believed in the king’s promises 2 and had 
induced others to expect their fulfilment, thereby embarrassing the king’s real 
policy of repudiating all. “ Your reasonable petitions ”, he had told the 
commons, “ shall be ordered in parliament ” ; and this was treason. But the 
offence that headed his indictment was that he had conspired “ to deprive the 
king of his title of Supreme Head of the English Church With Aske, on 
the same indictment, 3 fifteen others were tried in Westminster Hall, May 16 
and 17. They were all found guilty. Six were put to death at Tyburn on 
May 25 4 —Lady Bulmer being indulgently dealt with as a woman and only 
burned, at Smithfield ; another five were executed at Tyburn on June 2. 5 
Sir Robert Constable was hanged at Hull, on July 6, “ above the highest gate 
of the town ”, wrote Norfolk, “ so trimmed in chains . . . that I think his 
bones will hang there this hundred year ”. His execution was the all 
appropriate occasion of Norfolk and Cromwell swearing eternal love and 
friendship. Lord Hussey, who had been condemned the same day as Darcy, 
was, somewhere about this time, beheaded at Lincoln—an execution followed 
by a serious riot. Last of all, at York, on July 12, Robert Aske was put to 
death, with all the gentry of the county summoned to look on, among them 
his eldest brother, John Aske, who had been one of the grand jury that had 
found true bills against him. From the scaffold he made the conventional 
acknowledgment of a sinful and lawless life, “ asking divers times the King’s 
Highnesses forgiveness ”, and Norfolk, more Anglorum , preached. 

It was Cromwell’s skilful hand that had drawn up the indictments and 
arranged the procedure through which these men were condemned and 

1 Among them Dr. Matthew Mackerell, titular Bishop of Chalcedon and Abbot of 
Barlings, the Vicar of Louth whose sermon had been the first rallying point of the Lincolnshire 
rising, the Vicar of Snelland, and a Cistercian monk of Louth Park abbey. As the gates of 
London were, at the moment, full of quarters not yet consumed, Lord Chancellor Audley 
wrote to Cromwell on the morning of the execution, he had ordered the twelve heads to be 
set up on London Bridge and the bodies to be buried. The order could be changed if 
Cromwell did not approve of it. L.P., XII (1), 764. 

2 Henry, “ by mouth,” had promised a parliament at York, free elections, and liberty for 
the clergy “ to declare their learning ”, Aske to Darcy, Jan. 8, 1537, L.P., XII (1) 43 ; and 
he had said much the same to Sir Oswald Wolsthrope, ibid., 45. 

8 For the indictments cf. L.P., XII, pt. 1, no. 734 (3) for Dr. Mackerell and his fellows, 
no. 1207 (8) for Darcy, Aske and the other Pilgrims, no. 1207 (11) for Hussey and others, 
against whom also it is charged that they conspired “ to deprive the king of his title of 
Supreme Head of the English Church ”. 

4 Among these were the ex-abbot of Fountains, the ex-prior of Guisborough and the 
Dominican, Dr. John Pickering, who had played a great part in defending the papal supremacy 
at the Pontefract conference of Dec. 1536. 

6 Among them the Abbot of Jervaulx and the Prior of Bridlington. 
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punished for offences which the king had solemnly pardoned, and at the trial 
he was one of the judges. The president of the court that tried the two lords 
was Henry Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, the king's first cousin, 1 the heir to 
the White Rose's claim to the throne. Next year it was to be his turn to stand 
in the prisoners’ place and be convicted ; and, two years later still, Cromwell 
was to go to the block, but without a trial; 2 and the reign would end with 
Norfolk himself under sentence and awaiting the headsman in the Tower. 
Why did they all stand it ? Why have thousands stood the like in our 
own time ? 

Let us not, however, exaggerate. There have been far bloodier reprisals 
than those of Henry VIII for the rising that all but cost him his throne. The 
216 put to death in 1537 are a handful indeed by comparison with the victims 
of Charles V after the revolt of the Spanish Communeros, or with the tens of 
thousands of peasants massacred in Germany after the rising of 1525. 3 The 
executions were, however, more than enough, coming after the great moment 
when the Pilgrims had all but won the day—executions for offences that had 
been pardoned, in the case of so many of the leaders—to cow for another 
thirty years the most likely breeding ground of any really conscientious 
opposition to the king's proceedings. 

Now came for the king the problem of finding the money to pay what his 
success had cost—something like £200,000 (so Chapuys reports the king as 
saying), three times what the whole national expenditure had been thirty 
years earlier. Cromwell turned immediately to arrange the confiscation of the 
rest of the monastic properties. This time he meant to get it all as a goodwill 
offering, from the religious to the Supreme Head of their religion. A more 
or less uniform way of surrender was devised, and the law changed in order to 
make the surrenders, if not right, at any rate legally sound. In the late 
rebellion the monks and canons of the north had, with extremely few excep¬ 
tions indeed, played the part appropriate to good Tudor subjects. They had 
stood by the Supreme Head against the interests of their own order and they 
had given no sign at all that they looked forward to the opportunity of recon- 


1 The king was the son of Edward IV’s daughter Elizabeth ; Courtenay the son of 
Edward IV’s younger daughter Catherine. 

1 One of the few heartening actions of the Tudor nobility—and this seems the place 
to recall it—is old Lord Darcy’s defi to Cromwell during the legal mummery that preceded 
his legal murder, “ I am here now at your pleasure ; ye may do your pleasure with me. 
I have read that men that have been in cases like with their prince as ye be now, have come 
at the last to the same end that ye would bring me unto. And so may ye come to the same . . . 
Cromwell, it is thou that art the very original and chief causer of all this rebellion and 
mischief, and are likewise causer of the apprehension of us that be noble men, and dost 
daily earnestly travail to bring us to our end and to strike off our heads, and I trust that or 
thou die, though thou wouldst procure all the noblemen’s heads within the realm to be 
stricken off, yet shall there one head remain that shall strike off thy head.” Dodds, II 
pp. 186-187. 

* A very much greater catastrophe, of course : “ In all, a third of Germany laid waste, 
more than a thousand abbeys and castles destroyed, more than 100,000 peasants killed, and, 
worst of all, despair unmitigated taking hold of the whole country ”. Mesnard, L’essor de la 
philosophie politique au XVI mt sihcle , 220. 
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ciliation with the papacy that the Pilgrimage of Grace seemed to offer. Of the 
seven abbeys involved in the rising two, Hexham 1 and Sawley, 2 were “lesser ” 
monasteries—already, recently, suppressed ; the abbot of Jervaulx 3 had had 
to be forcibly pressed into service, and the monks of Whalley 4 were no less 
reluctant; the abbot of St. Mary’s, York, 6 had indeed helped Percy’s army 
as it marched south to Pontefract, and so had the prior of the great Augustinian 
foundation at Bridlington ; 6 the abbot of Holm Cultram, 7 in Cumberland, 
had gone with the movement “ very willingly The only mention of 
Kirkstall is the abbot’s presence at the conference of divines at Pontefract, 
and this is the only contact with the movement on the part of the Cluniacs of 
that town. That is the whole tale. 

In 1536 the abbots with seats in the House of Lords had voted for the 
suppression of the lesser monasteries and now, one by one, they were to 
surrender their own houses ; and, almost their last parliamentary appearance, 
they were to vote for the act which gave their surrender legal value. Were 
these “ great, solemn monasteries of this realm wherein (thanks be to God) 
religion is right well kept and observed ” no more free of scandals—of sexual 
scandals, the most useful of all for propaganda—than the lesser houses ? It had 
already been alleged, in the reports 0^1535 and 1536, that they were not. But 
the question is irrelevant, if we are interested in the king’s proceedings—he was 
now about to destroy not monasteries but monasticism, intent not on remedial 
surgery but murder. And the question is not itself all-decisive, if we are 
interested in the quality of monasticism at this moment in these houses. For 
while no one has ever proved more than a handful of these particular charges, 
the quality of the monasticism surely stands condemned, whether they be true or 
false, by the fact of the religious voting away so generally the whole institution 
to whose service, by the most solemn obligations, they were all of them severally 
vowed for life. This is a hard saying ; but to demand some general show of 
perfection in an army of thousands of men and women vowed for life to the 
practice of perfection, and to judge, if not the individuals then the state of 
the institution, by the fact of the average man’s fidelity to this fundamental 
consecration, is surely not more than is reasonable. Once more let it be said, 
these were no longer Catholic monks and nuns at the moment when the 
commissioners came round to take their more or less willing surrenders. That 
they had ceased to be when, under oath, they had made a still greater sur¬ 
render four, five, and six years before. That they made these surrenders, and 
so universally, and that they had previously made the greater surrender, 
leaving the unity of the Catholica to live under the royal supremacy in the 
new Anglicana of Henry VIII—here is the best of evidence that all was really 
far from well, even under the best of appearances, within the monastic 
world. 

The religious, it has been often alleged as a charge against them, did not 

1 Austin Canons ; revenue £122 1 is. id. 8 Cistercians ; revenue £147 3s. iod. 

8 Cistercians ; revenue £234 18s. 4^d. 4 Cistercians ; revenue £321 98. 1 Jd. 

5 Benedictines (the abbot sat in the House of Lords); revenue £1,650 73. ojd. 

• Austin Canons ; revenue £547 7s. 3 id. 7 Cistercians ; revenue £477 19s. 3jd. 
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stand together. But, in truth, except that they wore the same habit and 
followed the same way of life, much as all Englishmen dress more or less alike 
and have the same kind of social tastes, even “ greater " houses of the same 
order might not have much in common. Henry was now to deal with 
something like 185 abbeys and priories, “ the great solemn monasteries of 
the realm The total net income which he proposed to steal amounted 
to £117,000 ; but this huge sum was by no means evenly shared out between 
the abbeys. The differences in income between abbey and abbey, even 
among these “ greater " abbeys, were very remarkable. There were a few 
extremely wealthy communities, and they had a host of poor relations. 
Almost one third of that total sum 1 went to no more than 25 of the 185 ; 
while, at the other end of the scale, very much less than half the income 
of those 25 was shared between 63 abbeys, each with less than £300 a year 
—63 “ greater " abbeys, a third of the whole 185, whose total income 2 
was less than a mere seventh of the whole £117,000. “ Between us and 

thee there is a great gulf fixed ", might well have been said by any of the 
63 to any of the 25. It was not, of course, so great a gulf as that which 
separated either class from the mass of those 244 houses suppressed in 1536, 
the total income of which whole group (£18,355) barely surpassed the total 
of these 63 poor relations of Glastonbury and Westminster (and was less 
than a half of the total of the 25 greatest houses of all), but it was a gulf 
none the less. And while all but four 3 of the 25 greatest houses of all 
were Benedictine foundations, the bulk of the 63 were of Canons Regular and 
Cistercians. 4 

Two-fifteenths only of the total monastic property had come into the 
king’s hands in 1536 : he was now, in a short two years, to take all the rest, 
and so become possessed, in all, of nearly one half of the total wealth of the 
Church that had voted him its Supreme Head. The remaining monasteries 
were to go, the friaries too, and the houses of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem; another 573 institutions in all were to disappear between 1537 
and 1540 ; no longer to be, or to become again, centres where man could give 
his life to the direct service of his Creator alone, but—save for a handful of 
churches—reduced to their mere value as land, metals, jewels and building 
material, they were to serve, what accumulated wealth principally serves, the 
needs and pleasures of the great, of the great plunderer (in this instance) and 
of those to whom he presently gave or sold his plunder. 

With the last of the abbeys there disappeared a certain organised practice 
of charity, a vast number of libraries, a world of artistic treasure ; 6 and there 

1 I e. £38,984* 

1 £i5»753 between the sixty-three abbeys ; cf. Savine, Appendix, for details of the 
incomes of all the houses. 

• Syon (Bridgettine) with £i,735, Cirencester (Austin Canons) £1,046, Fountains 
(Cistercian) £1,004, and Merton (Austin Canons) £958. 

4 Austin Canons 20, Cistercians 19, Benedictines 7, Canons of Pr6montr6 6, Carthusians 4, 
Benedictine nuns 6, Cistercian nuns 1. 

6 “ England when [Henry VIII] came to the throne had been a treasure-house of art; 
he left it a chaos of fragments ”, Chambers, More , 377 ; also, “ Henry VIII destroyed more 
things of beauty, and more things of promise, than any other man in European history 
Ibid., 107. 
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disappeared also one great means to correct man’s perpetual tendency to put 
temporal desire before the call of the eternal: a means not, indeed, at that 
moment, so effective as it once had been and as it needed then to be—but a 
means never wholly ineffective, 1 and always capable of such revival and 
restoration as would make it wholly effective. But never again was there to be 
such a revival: the thing itself was now killed stone dead, as a normal part 
of English life. To the ordinary Englishman the ideal which monasticism 
served would soon come to seem something odd, an eccentricity that called 
for explanation. The fact that a worldly generation now got rid of monasticism 
was not merely an evidence of what was wrong with that generation : it was 
to be one principal cause why its worldliness grew and grew until it became 
the actual religion of the mass of the country. To the great and all-important 
truth that man’s heart is made by God for God, and that with God alone can it 
find satisfaction, the monastic life is, for the ordinary man, cleric or lay, the 
most striking reminder of all, lived up and down the country by hundreds 
and thousands of his fellows, men and women. At its best it is an ideal 
realised ; at less than its best it is an ideal visibly attempted ; even the slack 
religious house is, by the healthy indignation it causes, a reminder of the 
primary end of man’s creation ; and the really scandalous monk can promote 
spiritually useful reflections on the justice of God, if not a horror of what has 
worked his downfall. 

In the great monastic world, as in the Church itself, there were, and there 
are, both the good and the bad ; there are saints and there are the wicked. 
So long as that world endured, it was always capable of reformation that 
would set the saints supreme in it, and turn the mediocre to diligent service ; 
such renewals of the spirit, local and more than local, were an ever recurrent 
feature of medieval life, and the monastic world never wholly ceased to be a 
great lesson by example to the rest of men that, in man’s life, God must 
always come first. The English conquistadores of the great Tudor century 
were not, henceforth, to be harassed by any such spectacle, as they proceeded 
with the reorganisation of the national economy to their own increasing profit. 
The coming generations of merchant princes and captains of industry were 
to be free to develop the new habit of everlastingly talking about God and 
duty—and even about duty to God—as the main force in their lives, as they 
proceeded in their conquest, without the embarrassment of any such embodi¬ 
ment of these ideals as monasteries, to rebuke the emptiness and hypocrisy of 
their professions. The spectacle of good monks and good nuns has not, by 
any means, invariably halted the tendencies to greed and gluttony among 
peoples who have remained Catholic—but among such peoples it yet remains 
a force eternally working against these ills, a visible reminder that prayer is 
what matters most of all, repentance for sin and penitential amendment of life ; 
it is a source through which, time and again, a real new birth of the spirit 
has come to the whole community. When Henry VIII abolished monasticism 
from among the English he did much, inevitably, to reduce God to an idea for 


1 Cf. the influence of the Carthusians of this time on More, Colet, Pole, and Wolsey too. 
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the mass of them, and much to strengthen the bad habit of never testing 
professions of virtue by any comparison with virtue realised in a life lived 
wholly for Virtue’s sake. 

“ Medieval culture ”, a contemporary sociologist 1 has well said, “ con¬ 
stantly ‘ in retreat ’ had its claustrum 9 where the inner life could flourish ” ; 
and he notes how “ so long as the medieval complex was intact, a constant 
stream of disillusioned worldly men turned from the market place and the 
battle field to seek the quiet contemplative round of the monastery . . 
And in the generation upon which the great spiritual loss fell there were not 
wanting observers to single this loss out for special comment, amid a score of 
other mischiefs of a more temporal kind. So Robert Aske, replying to his 
inquisitors in 1537, 2 protested that “the abbeys in the north parts . . . 
laudably served God. By occasion of the suppression the divine service of 
Almighty God is most minished, great numbers of masses unsaid, and the 
blessed consecration of the sacrament now not used and showed, in those 
places, to the distress of the faith, and spiritual comfort to man’s soul . . .” 
An abbey was, he considered, “ spiritual refuge ” for the ordinary people, 
because of the “ ghostly living ” of the religious, as well as by their “ spiritual 
information and preaching ”. 

“ Without formal opportunities for isolation and contemplation ”, says 
our sociologist, “ opportunities that require enclosed space, free from prying 
eyes and extraneous stimuli and secular interruptions, even the most external¬ 
ised and extraverted life must suffer . . . ” 3 Henry VIII, and the English 
reformers, did not amend what, in their day, was amiss in the admirable 
system; by implication they utterly denied the need for the system, when 
they annihilated it and all its possibilities. 

It was now that the Supreme Head disembarrassed his Church of its 
Friars and confiscated their little properties. What official papers survive of 
Cromwell’s correspondence with his chief agent for this affair show, yet 
once again, that a secret ill-will against their calling had festered through the 
years in many of these religious, show also how little worldly ease any of them 
had had in their religious lives, and how greedily even these poor houses were 
snatched by the crown, their miserable contents carefully inventoried, and 
sold off for the king’s profit down to the last pennyworth of nails. 4 It was a 
Dominican whom Cromwell chose to carry out the plan, Richard Ingworth, 
now an auxiliary, or suffragan bishop, to Cranmer and styled, by virtue of a 
recent act of parliament, Bishop of Dover. 6 His own letters paint the portrait 

1 Lewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities (1945 edition) 28. 

a Among whom were Dr. Legh and John ap Rice who had played leading parts in the 
suppression of the very houses about which Aske was speaking. 

* Mumford, ibid., 29. 

4 Cf. the details of the sales at Stafford (Austin Friars and Franciscans) and at Lichfield 
(Franciscans), September 27 and October 4, 1538, in Wright, Letters relating to the Suppression 
of the Monasteries (Camden Society, 1843), 267-277. 

" Wright, op. cit prints six of his letters to Cromwell, written between Lent and the end 
of August 1538, reporting progress in Lines, the province of York, Northants, Worcestershire, 
Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, Staffs, Wilts and North Wales. 
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of the type of ecclesiastic needed by the regime, and now more and more in 
evidence as the new order was consolidated. “ My singular good lord ”, the 
bishop writes, to the all-powerful minister who has made him, “ I meekly 
beseech you pardon me of my rude and long writing ...” and again, “ I 
beseech you think not that I am any feigner to you, for I ensure you I am not, 
but am and will be as true and secret to you as any servant that you have, and 
as glad to do that thing that should please God especially and the king's 
grace and you. ... If that I knew your pleasure, there shall no part be left 
undone so near as I may. My commission gave me no authority to put any 
out without they give up their houses ; but if that I knew your pleasure, I 
may find causes sufficient to put them out of many places, for their misliving 
and for disobeying the instructions of the king's acts.'' 1 Already, in an earlier 
letter, 2 the bishop had described how he obtains surrenders by threatening 
to make known the wrongdoing of the friars, so that “ they rather will 
give up the houses, than I should declare their misdemeanours ”, 
and how, by this blackmail, he has received three houses since last he 
wrote to Cromwell ; and then follow some hair-raising melodramatic 
stories. 

From Gloucester we have an official statement, signed by the mayor and 
three aldermen, that describes Ingworth’s procedure. 3 All the friars of the 
three houses in the town were brought together, Dominicans, Franciscan 
Conventuals and White Friars—fifteen of them in all. They were told they 
might choose, either to continue as religious under the new injunctions imposed 
by Cromwell, or to give up their houses to the king. The injunctions were 
read and the friars agreed “ that they were according to their rules, yet as the 
world is now 4 they were not able to keep them and live in their houses, 
wherefore voluntarily they gave their houses into the visitors' hands to the 
king’s use. . . . 

“ The visitor said to them ‘ I have no such authority to suppress you, 
but only to reform you, wherefore if you will be reformed according to good 
order ye may continue for all me ’. They said they were not able to 
continue. Wherefore the visitor took their houses, and charitably de¬ 
livered them, and gave them letters to visit their friends, and so to go to 
other houses. . . 

The most striking thing about this section of the great religious society is 
its utter poverty. At Boston all four friaries are “ very poor houses ”, and 
the religious “ very poor persons ”, and the same words are used of the four 
houses in Lincoln. “ In every place is much poverty ”, Ingworth writes from 
his Midland experiences. At Bristol the Carmelites have “no rents but their 
gardens ”, and the same is said of the Dominicans at Gloucester and of the 
Carmelites there also. At Stafford the Austin Friars have a poor house, no 
jewels and but one little chalice ; their rents are £2 ns. 8d. annually ; while 

1 Wright, op. cit., 200. * Ibid., 197. 

3 For this visitation, ibid., 200-203. 

4 An echo of the Benedictine abbots* plea to Wolsey nearly twenty years before and of 
St. Germain also (cf. supra, p. 67}. 
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the Franciscans there have but £1 6s. 4 d. in rents , again one chalice only and 
no other plate but six spoons. The house of the Dominicans at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme is “all in ruins ” (their rents are £2 os. odL and they have 
thirteen ounces of silver plate) and just as ruinous is the house of the Austin 
Friars at Shrewsbury, where the whole furnishings are said to be worth no 
more than four nobles (£i 6s. 8d.), where there is no chalice, and no friars 
save the prior and two Irishmen; the rents here are four marks annually 
(£2 13s. 4d.). “ If I find twelve ounces [of plate] in a house it is well ” , 
Ingworth wrote, “ for the most part it is seven or eight ounces.* 1 Lead was 
especially looked for and noted. There was none at the Greyfriars in Bristol, 
nor at the Austin Friars in Stafford, but the Greyfriars there had a lead 
covered church, and so had the poverty-stricken Dominicans of Newcastle 
in the same county. The friars themselves were as poor as their 
houses. The commissioner begs Cromwell to ratify his promise, made 
to twenty-eight communities that have surrendered their houses, that 
their dispensations to serve as secular priests will cost them nothing 
“ for the more part of them have no penny to pay for the charge 
of them ”. 1 

There were houses where, so Ingworth suspected, the friars had gradually 
sold off their properties in order to live. He therefore began to sequestrate 
the seals, “ so that I think before the year be out there shall be very few houses 
able to live, but shall be glad to give up their houses, and provide for them¬ 
selves otherwise, for there they shall have no living ”. 2 This is written from 
Gloucester, and from the same place he writes later to the same effect, “ I am 
sure that within a year the more part shall be fain to give up their houses for 
poverty ”. s 

“ I trust to leave but few [friars] in England before Easter ”, Ingworth had 
said as he began his work. He was anxious about his own share—nothing less, 
seemingly, than the royal foundation at Kings* Langley that belonged to his 
own order. And he was no less anxious to assure Cromwell that he was himself 
no longer a Friar Preacher: “ God shall be my judge ”, he says, as one 
defending himself against a dangerous accusation, “ my friar’s heart was gone 
two years before my habit, saving only my living ”. 4 This we may take as the 
truth. Was it also true, as he reported, of the rest, " For of truth their hearts 
be clean gone from the religion the more part, so they might change their 
coats....” ? 6 Once again the religious who made so little resistance to the 
attack on their faith, made none at all to the attack on their property and 
corporate existence. 

The story of the “ surrenders ” that now began, of the remaining houses 
—of the 184 “ greater ” monasteries with their 62 dependent priories and 57 
cells, of the 47 “ lesser ” houses exempted in 1536, and the 43 commanderies 


1 Wright, 210. 
4 Ibid ., 197. 


'Ibid., 193. 
5 Ibid., 196. 


• Ibid., 202. 
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of the Knights of St. John 1 —is soon told, for the process was fairly uniform. 
It began in the winter of 1537 at Furness, in Lancashire, and it was all over by 
April 10, 1540 when the last house, Waltham Abbey, a foundation of King 
Harold II, was surrendered ; and, to get round this great betrayal of the virtue 
of justice on the part of the religious and of the king, an act was passed by 
parliament, half way through the process, as an act had been passed, five 
years before, to get round the fact that the Royal Supremacy was heresy. 
Can the dean and canons of a cathedral sell the place, its estates, furnishings, 
plate, jewels, vestments, and do what they will with the proceeds ? Or the 
provost and fellows of an Oxford or Cambridge college ? Or can they vote 
away the place as a present, or give it to a purpose that has no relation whatever 
with that for which it was established ? Could these surrenders of monastic 
property—assuming even that they were free surrenders—made to Henry VIII 
in the years 1537-1538 be good in law ? Had the religious power to do all this ? 
An act of 1539 settled one part of the difficulty. Such questions would hence¬ 
forth have no meaning in any English court of law. The act 2 recited what had 
taken place, was taking place, and would continue to take place for some time 
yet; and it enacted that, by virtue of these surrenders, these properties were 
really and truly vested in the king and his heirs. It also enacted that all the 


1 The table shows approximately what the various orders now lost:— 


Order 

“ Greater ” 
Monasteries 

“ Licensed ” 
in 1536 

Dependent 

Priories 

Cells 

v Men 








Austin Canons 



48 


9 

— 

22 

Benedictines 



52 



44 

3 i 

Cistercians .. 



36 


4 



Pr6montr6, Canons of 



8 


6 

— 

4 

Gilbertine Canons.. 



3 


— 

— 


Cluniac O.S.B. 



10 


— 

18 

— 

Carthusians 



7 


— 

— 

— 

Bonhommes 



2 

Friars 



Trinitarians 



— 

10 — 

— 

— 

Dominicans 



— 

49 — 

— 

— 

Franciscans.. 



— 

53 — 

.— 

— 

Carmelites .. 



— 

35 “ 

— 

— 

Austin Friars 



— 

32 — 

— 

— 




166 

2 n 

SI 

62 

J 7 

Women 








Benedictines 



13 


11 



Cistercians 



1 


8 



Austin Canonesses.. 



1 


5 



Poor Clares 



1 


2 



Dominicans 



1 


— 



Cluniacs 



— 


2 



Syon, Bridgettines of 



1 


— 






_i8 


28 






—— 






# 31 Henry VIII, c. 13, G. & H., no. LXIV, pp. 281-303. 
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properties once monastic and since granted or sold by the king , “ unto divers 
and sundry of his loving obedient subjects ”, shall be held to be theirs, the 
“ divers sundry and many ambiguities and questions [that] might hereafter 
arise, and be stirred ” being disregarded—for, so far, the king, not having any 
title in law to all this loot, had not been able to express a title in the letters 
patent granting it away. 

The total annual revenue of all these properties was, in 1535, something 
just over £136,000—a capital value of two and three quarter millions at twenty 
years’ purchase. It was in April 1540 that the last surrender was completed, 
of Waltham Abbey, in Essex. It was just less than seven years later that 
Henry VIII died, January 28, 1547, and by that date some two thirds of the 
vast plunder had already been alienated—partly by gift, partly by exchanges, 
partly by sale. The crown had received in moneys, through these transactions, 
£779,200. 1 Of outright gifts there are not many examples—41 cases only, 2 in 
a total of 1,593 grants. Outright sales, on the other hand, number 1,186. 
These 41 gifts were to 39 individuals, and we know who they were and their 
place in the hierarchy of the time. Eight of them were peers, 14 courtiers, 
6 crown officials, 3 officers of the new Court of Augmentations, and 8 servants 
of the king. Lands worth £70,000 a year were sold to between 936 and ion 
individuals—the rest (gifts apart) went to corporations, chiefly to religious 
corporations, but not by simple sales, i.e. they were often paid for by an 
exchange of manors, of more profitable manors needless to say. Of these 
individual purchasers, again we know a good deal. Just over a third of the 
lands go, on what we might call preferential terms, to those best placed to 
obtain such—to 209 persons in all : 38 peers buy on the best terms (i.e. an 
average of 3f years’ purchase) lands worth £16,000 a year, more than a fifth 
of the total alienated by 1547, which is the matter we are considering ; then 
93 courtiers are let in, to buy, at an average of 9 years’ purchase, 7*8 per cent, 
of that total—£7,000 annual revenues for £63,000 down ; this is not so good a 
deal as the peers secured, nor is that which the 46 king’s servants secured, 
£3,500 in revenues for which they paid £33,500—say 9 6 years’ purchase, for 
3*9 per cent, of the total; and the bargain made by the 32 crown officials for an¬ 
other 39 per cent, of the total was something similar, £35,300 paid for £3,500 
annual revenue. At the other end of the preferential scale are the 617, or 692, 
buyers who between them pay £457,230 for lands worth annually £29,500— 
almost another third of what has been alienated from the crown. Eighty-six 

1 Very much less indeed than half their value ? But it is not true that “ the crown derived 
very little profit from the alienation of the monastic estates ” ; so Savine, 72, who also writes 
(ibid.), “ The royal grants were genuine gifts, exchanges and sales, and not a robbery in dis¬ 
guise on the part of the grantees ” ; cf. also ibid., 69. 

2 Cromwell’s own share of the loot was the abbeys of Lewes (922), St. Osyth (677), 
Launde (399). Michelham (161), Modenham (68), Alcester (66). To his nephew, Sir Richard 
Cromwell (Oliver Cromwell’s great-grandfather), there were granted, besides St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate (321), the following houses in Huntingdonshire : St. Neots (242), Huntingdon 
(188), Sawtry (141), Hinchinbrook (17) and Ramsey (1643): the figures are annual net 
revenues of the properties in pounds, reckoning of 1535. Between them these two men 
had managed to grab a total revenue of nearly £200,000 modern values. And this is a detail 
not worth recording ? 
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of these buyers are listed as industrialists, and they buy at an average of 16J 
years* purchase. The vast bulk of these buyers, 531, or 606—the number is 
uncertain—are described as of unknown status save that they are called 
knights, or esquires, or gentlemen. They buy between them about half as 
much again as the 38 peers, and they pay for what they buy four times as 
dearly as the peers—£359,630 for £23,500 of annual revenues, where the 
peers paid but £53,000 for £16,000 of revenues. 1 As for the 19 yeomen and 
clerks, the 11 physicians and the 21 lawyers—the bourgeoisie not “ in trade ” 
—between them the 51 only bought 2-8 per cent, of the whole, the lawyers and 
yeomen at 13 J years’ purchase, the physicians at 17*2, the dearest price paid 
in the whole transaction. 2 

By far the greater part of the money realised by these sales went to meet 
the ever increasing cost of governing a country whose organisation was rapidly 
passing from a very simple to a much more complex state, where the old 
sources of revenue were wholly insufficient and new sources had not been 
discovered, where the chronic financial malaise was such that twelve months 
of war would always bring it near to bankruptcy. Already the disease is 
evident that will ultimately kill the ancient monarchy—only a ruler who is a 
miracle of parsimony, as well as an administrator and diplomatist of genius 
will be able really to govern England. Meanwhile—and this is the all- 
important economic fact, in the ten years that follow the surrender of the 
greater abbeys—“ What the government did was to alienate most of the 
land almost immediately and to spend the capital as income ”. 3 

But while all this great revolution in ownership was being put through— 
a capital value of £15,000,000 to £20,ooo,ooo 4 of landed property and rights 
forcibly transferred from one set of owners to another in only four years, in a 
country of barely three million people 5 —another, really religious, change was 
beginning, a change that was not an economic change masked as religious, but 
a further, intentional change in what the nation believed about God, a change 
ultimately to be proclaimed and imposed as the truth revealed by Christ our 
Lord and approved to be such by the king. 

1 “ The fat swine only were greased, but the poor sheep to whom that thing belonged 
had least or nothing at all ”—so the bitterly anti-monastic reformer who wrote Roderyck 
Mors , reflecting on the history of the loot (1542). 

a All these statistics are tabled in H. A. L. Fisher, The Political History of England , 
Vol. V, 1485-1547, pp. 499--501, from data supplied by Professor Savine. 

Tawney, 139. 

4 Ibid., 139. This is in terms of modern value (i.e. 1926), admittedly " only a guess ” 
(ibid., 310, note 5). Professor Tawney multiplies the sixteenth-century figures by twelve to 
obtain a modern equivalent. Baskerville suggests thirty (1937). 

8 “ A sweeping redistribution of wealth, carried out by an unscrupulous minority, using 
the weapons of violence, intimidation and fraud, and succeeded by an orgy of interested 
misgovernment on the part of its principal beneficiaries, it aggravated every problem and 
gave a new turn to the screw which was squeezing peasant and craftsman.” Tawney, 138. 
Cf. also, “ for ten years a sinister hum as of the floating of an immense land syndicate, with 
favourable terms for all sufficiently rich, or influential, or mean, to get in on the ground 
floor ”. Ibid., 144. “ For a decade there was a mania of land speculation.” Ibid., 139; 

cf. inf., p. 370, n. 3. 
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ROYAL SUPREMACY—APOLOGISTS AND AGENTS 

F ROM the time when Henry VIII first gave himself, in December 
1533, to the business of organised propaganda against the ancient, 
traditional belief that the pope is the earthly head of the whole church 
of Christ because successor to St. Peter, the doctrinal revolution in England, 
as we see it in the published propaganda and the acts of public bodies, is 
twofold. One group of publicists and theologians works for the establish¬ 
ment of a regime where all shall go on pretty much as before, save that the 
king will supply the place of the papacy ; and this, while Henry VIII reigns, 
is the only really safe line to take. But, more hardily, other theologians 
now begin, very tentatively, it is true, to exploit and interpret the changes 
afoot in a sense favourable to other heretical ideas which they have long 
cherished in secret, ideas that have a close affinity with the old heresies of 
the Lollards and also with those new heresies which, in the last fourteen 
years or so, have made such progress in Germany, Switzerland and 
Scandinavia. Stephen Gardiner is the outstanding figure in the first 
group, Cranmer in the second. The king’s personal feeling is for the 
first group. Cromwell, seemingly, has no religious preferences; but 
he cannot trust, for the safety of England, to the excommunicated king’s 
ability to manoeuvre endlessly between the Catholic powers ; in order 
to offset the menace of Charles V, and to render Henry less dependent on 
Francis I, Cromwell would like to strike a bargain with the heretical princes 
of Germany—heretical to his sovereign as well as to the pope—and to that end 
it is the “ protestantisers ” whom he favours in England. 

A French scholar, in our own time, has brilliantly analysed 1 the thought 
—if that is the right name for it—which inspires the action of the first group, 
the writers who, under the king’s patronage, and indeed at his command, put 
out the first reasoned attack on the papal claim to rule the church of Christ in 
England and the first justification of the idea that the only head of that church, 
after God, is the English king. The story of this new propaganda begins in 
the winter of 1533, when Cranmer’s decree that the Aragon marriage was 
null and void had finally exorcised the soul of Clement VII from the spell in 
which Henry had held it for six years, and had stirred the reluctant pope 
into a provisional excommunication of the king. Anne had now been publicly 

1 Pierre Janelle, L'Angleterre Catholique & la Veille du Schisme, Paris, 1935; the analysis 
is the subject of his last two chapters, L* expression intellectuelle du schisme , pp. 232-313. 
Much of what follows is based on them, though it will be seen that in some important matters 
I venture to differ from this distinguished specialist. 
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acknowledged by Henry as his wife, and crowned as queen ; and a daughter, 
Elizabeth, been born to her ; the threat made to the pope that a great 
source of his income would be cut off, and that future bishops would be 
appointed without reference to him, had had no effect; Clement had 
recalled his nuncio from London ; and, in the highest of all papal tribunals, 
the cardinals, commissioned at last, were busy examining the affair of the 
marriage. It was at this moment, December 2, 1533, that Henry ordered 
the bishops 1 to busy themselves with a piece of historical and theological 
research—to dig up whatever had been said and done at any time against 
the popes and their alleged right to universal jurisdiction in the Church ; 
it was now that there appeared those Articles devised by the whole consent of the 
king’s most honourable counsel 2 * (which have been already examined) to the 
effect that the “ Bishop of Rome, called the pope . . . hath not any more 
jurisdiction within this realm than any other foreign bishop, being of any 
other realm, hath ” ; and it was now that, for the first time, sermons were 
ordered to be preached everywhere to bring this home to all. There is, as yet, 
no act of parliament, nor any vote of Convocation, declaring or supporting this 
idea ; no oath has yet been imposed that involves any acceptance of it, nor 
any penalty legally provided for those who reject the idea—nor even for those 
who refuse to preach in support of it. 

Presently, in the early weeks of the first parliamentary session of 1534, the 
first tracts and books began to appear from the Fleet Street press of Thomas 
Berthelet, the king’s printer. The researchers had gone back to the classic 
dijfirend 8 between Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair two hundred years 
before, and from it they brought to Henry’s assistance the once famous, and 
never wholly forgotten, Disputatio inter clericum et militem . A Lollard had 
translated this into English in Richard II’s time, 4 5 and this translation, as well 
as the Latin text, Berthelet now put on the market. 

A still mightier arm was the Defensor Pads of Marsiglio of Padua, perhaps 
the most mischievous book of the whole Middle Ages, 6 for its aim was the 

1 Cf. L.P., VI, nos. 1460, 1486. Janelle, Vetlie, p. 251. 

* Text in Pocock, Records , II, 523-531; published by Berthelet 1533, an octavo in eight 
pages, of which there is a copy in the Brit. Mus. Cf. supra, pp. 254-5. 

* Cf. Dupuy, Histoire du diffirend entre Boniface VIII et Philippe le Bel (1655). 

4 A Dialogue between a knyght and a clerke , concemynge the power spirituall and temporall; 
for which see the edition, by A. J. Perry, Early English Text Society, no. 167 (1925). 

5 It appeared in 1325 ; was first printed in 1522 ; translated into English 1533 and 
published in London 1535, at the king’s expense. Janelle, Vdlle, 251, 346. 

“ None can be said to have worked more diligently, more enthusiastically, or at greater 
length, for the case of the lay power against the ecclesiastical ”, so a German, Catholic, 
contemporary of these events wrote of Marsiglio in 1539 (Albert Pighius, in the De 
Hierarckia Ecclesiastica ). It is Pighius who describes the enthusiasm with which the 
^Reformers now rescued the manuscripts of Marsiglio*s work “ from the cockroaches and the 
worms ” ; and he says too (ibid., p. 4) that it is a work read very studiously, and made very 
•much of by the counsellors of princes. I owe this reference to Pighius to the late Fr. Robert 
Hull’s study Marsilius and the Papacy in Medieval Theories of the Papacy (1934), p. 99. For 
Marsiglio and his own age cf. the resume in Hughes, History of the Church , 12 jo-1517 (1947), 
pp. 145-153. For the Defensor Pads as a highly important element in the development of 
the idea of the Royal Supremacy, see especially Janelle, Veille, 250-261. For Professor 
d’Entr&ves ( Marsilius of Padua in The Medieval Contribution to Political Thought , 1939) 
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destruction not only of the papacy, or of the cleric's power to rule the layman 
but of the whole position that religious ideas, which are independent J 
human authority, are the ultimate norms of man's conduct, in public affairs 
no less than in his private life. 1 This book , too, was now translated into 
English, with a careful omission of all those chapters that treated of the shait 
of “ the people ” in the institution of their governor, and of “ the people's ” 
right to correct him and to end his misrule by deposing him. 2 These chapters 
had not shocked Marsiglio's contemporaries ; it was not for this that the popes 
had condemned his book ; 3 nor had Lewis of Bavaria, seemingly, found the 
ideas dangerously novel. They were, of course, conclusions commonplace 
enough, among thinkers everywhere, in Marsiglio's own time, and before it. 
But they were not conclusions to suit the new autocratic climate of sixteenth- 
century England ; and so, where Charles V did no more than complain of 
the freedom with which Vitoria condemned the immorality of the Spanish 
conquest of the Americas, Henry VIII now mutilated Marsiglio for the 
greater glory of his new supremacy. For, above any other book hitherto 
written, it is, by a curious fate, in the treatise of this fourteenth-century 
physician, Averroist and Ghibelline, this passionate Italian patriot, that we 
find the first full outline of that ideal and scheme of religious organisation that 
later ages would know as the distinctive form of the Church of England as by 
law established. 

To anyone familiar with Marsiglio’s Defensor , and with the main outline 
of what one might call the constitutional history of that Church in the last 
four hundred years, the resemblance is so evident that (while bearing in mind 


Marsiglio “ might almost be an unbeliever of the present day ”, p. 67, and the book is a 
“ landmark of medieval political theory ”, p. 46. For it is “ the first book which reverses 
the process and regards the Church as a department of the state in all matters of earthly 
concern ”, Mcllwain cited by d’E., p. 46. For de Lagarde (La Naissance de Vesprit la'fque 
au declin du Moyen Age , p. 203) Marsiglio is the genius whose ideas are still the permanent 
foundation of the war waged by the godless state on the claim of revealed religion to teach 
man how his Creator would have him act. 

Of the Defensor Pads, a bulky work (critical edition by C. E. Previt^-Orton, Cambridge, 
1928), three-quarters of the whole is given up to an application of the political theory which 
will reconstruct the Church. 

Copies of this book were sent to the Carthusians (then undergoing a “ house arrest ”) 
by Cromwell, to convert them to the new dogma. They threw them into the fire. 

Another to whom the Defensor Pads was personally, and officially, recommended was 
Reginald Pole. Starkey, in the course of that correspondence with Pole which, on the king's 
behalf, he undertook in the year of the first martyrdoms, finding Pole proof against his 
arguments recommends him to read “ Marsilius ", “ whom I take though he were in style 
rude, yet to be of a great judgment and well to set out this matter ”, i.e. that the papal supre¬ 
macy is a human invention. The letter (of August ?, 1535) is printed in England in the reign 
of Henry VIII , E.E.T.S., vol. xxxii (1878), p. xxv. 

1 1 do not think Janelle's opinion can stand (op. dt., p. 281): “ Marsile avait voulu placer 
l’Empereur au-dessus du Pape, afin de remedier aux abus de la curie romaine ; en ecrivant 
le Defensor Pads , il avait un sincbre soud du bien de la ChHtienti ". The words I have italicised 
are, we must maintain, only exact in the sense that every heresiarch has given them in 
justification of doctrinal revolt. 

* The translator, William Marshall, takes care to explain in an unsigned note one reference 
to “ the people " which he has not eliminated, “ He speaketh not of the rascall multytude 
but of the parlyament ”. Janelle, op. dt., 252-255, details these omissions. 

3 Cf. Denzinger, nos. 495-500, for the text of the condemnation. 
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all the risks of a methodology that makes too much of the argument from 
resemblances) given the coincidence in time between the king’s resurrectionist 
operation on Marsiglio and his launching of that doctrine of the Royal 
Supremacy which is the very foundation of that Church as established, the 
resemblance can hardly be accidental. Here, in fact, there was described, just 
two hundred years before the divorce began to trouble English life, the very 
system that Henry was about to set up, a Christianity, a “ Catholicism ” even, 1 
w r here the king would rule the Church as well as the state—the Church, be 
it noted, and not only the church-men—and where, yet, the king did not 
officiate as priest or bishop ; and the system is not merely described in 
Marsiglio’s book as the civilisation of the Utopians is described : it is very 
subtly argued, from Aristotle and from Sacred Scripture and from history, 
that this system is the right-by-nature system, the divinely intended system, 
of Christian life ; and all this amid a wealth of anti-clerical and, above all, of 
anti-papal invective, reason-based and expressed with passion. 

Marsiglio’s argumentation goes further than the immediate needs of 
Henry VIII—as Henry VIII, too, goes farther than he means, achieves more 
than he sees done, but commits the future (none the less) to every consequence 
implicit in his act. 

The Church, for the theorist of the Defensor Pads , has no rights as a 
society, because as a society the Church has no existence. The Church is 
nothing more than a name by which is described the mass of believers as a 
mass. The Church is not a reality distinct from the state ; it is merely the 
religious aspect of the state. It has not even the appearance of unity, or of 
being a society, except in so far as the state has taken it up, organised it, 
recognised it. There can be nothing divine about this thing which does not 
exist except in so far as the state gives it existence. It cannot be “ sovereign ” 
in its authority over men : it cannot, in fact, have any authority over them 
whatsoever. Those powers w r hich popes and bishops have wielded as “ the 
authority of the Church ”, are, in reality, the usurpations of clerical personages 
on the authority of the state. They do indeed exist, these powers—for 
instance of excommunication, and the right and the duty to punish heretics— 
but they are powers of state, to be exercised by princes only. It is the prince 
who is the supreme ruler of all his subjects, in religious matters as in the rest. 
The Roman primacy is, then, a fiction, a human-devised piece of expediency. 
The hierarchy of bishops is such another. The truth is that the whole 
matter of authority in religion is but a part of the state’s universal authority 
over its citizens. The state, then, organises religious activities, and it 

1 Speaking, of course, of Marsiglio*s prince-ruled religion, M. de Lagarde says, in 
conclusion (p. 243), “ Qu*y aura-t-il de change ? II n'y aura , en effet, rien de changt en 
apparence. Mais tout un monde s’ecroulera. Tout un continent de la vie sociale, un 
continent inoui, surgi brusquement au milieu des nations avec l’av£nement du christianisme, 
s’effondrera sous les flots du paganisme renaissant. Or, cette conclusion implicite d’un 
livre tristement prdcurseur, Tauteur ne l’a m£me pas apergue. II a frapp£ ferocement, avec 
une habilet£ surprenante, mais en aveugle sans percevoir l’immense oeuvre de destruction 
que son livre inaugurait ” : words that deserve study wherever there is talk of the 
" Catholicism ” of the system of Henry VIII. The italics are mine. 
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names those who are the officers of these activities, the priests and the 
bishops. 1 

But, although the Church-as-such is not of divine institution, religion is 
divine ; and the sacramental powers of the priest or the bishop are divine, 
which come to him from God through the rite of ordination by one already 
ordained. The prince, then, does not ordain or consecrate or say mass as a 
prince—even though, because prince, he is the supreme authority over the 
citizens in religious matters. But it is for the prince to say who shall be or¬ 
dained or consecrated, and how and where mass shall be said and by which of 
these ordained and consecrated personages. The exercise of the priest’s 
sacramental powers is subject to the prince’s regulation, as much as the exercise 
of his natural powers, or of the natural powers of any other citizen. These 
clergy do not enjoy any authority, in the exercise of their pastoral duties— 
Marsiglio, himself once a physician, compares their action to that of the 
doctor, persuading and pleading with his patient to take the nasty medicine, 
or to be faithful to the unattractive diet; who, at the most, can do no more 
than scare the patient with hints about the next stage of the disease. 

The papacy has been the ultimate cause of all civil discord in all those 
kingdoms where it has managed to find an entry, and this through its claim 
to a plenitudo potestatis. To expose and denounce this claim and, by show¬ 
ing that it is a sham, to bring about a general repudiation of the authority 
based upon it, is the main purpose of Marsiglio’s book. 

This new conception of the Christian religion is closely bound up with a 
new theory about the nature and rights of the state. In this theory there is 
no place for such an idea as that princes, however “ sovereign ”, are subject 
to an eternal and absolute order of values. 8 The sovereign ruler “is not 
bound by the law of nature, and freely disposes of the law of God ”. 3 In 
other words, “ There is no place here for the Christian idea of divided allegi¬ 
ance, nor for the defence of fundamental values against the all-powerful will 
of the state ”. 4 Whatever the state wills is law ; and law is not a thing 
“ prior to the state, as both a condition and limit of political power ” 5 but 
it is “ the very creation of the state ”. 6 In the state what is paramount is 
not really law, but the will of the ruler. 

Where all are Christians, “all power, spiritual and temporal, is concen¬ 
trated ” in the legislator humanus , says Marsiglio, 7 “ State ” and “ Church ” 
—where all are Christians—are but two aspects of the one thing ; 8 and that 
one thing has the one same ruler. This ruler is sovereign with a sovereignty 
that is absolute (Tyndale, Luther, Marsiglio and the Legists all tend to this 
same goal, and so do Cranmer and Stephen Gardiner) and religion shrinks to 
being no more than the devotional activities of those who make up the state. 

1 In states where the ruler is Christian, says Marsiglio, “ I wish to show that the 
immediate creative cause of the institution or determination of the president ” (whether it 
is a question of bishops, or of priests with cure of souls or of lesser personages) is the choice 
made by the whole body of believers of that place or by the ruler of that place. Defensor Pacts , 
Dictio II, xvii, 8, quoted d’Entr&ves, 71 note ; italics mine. 

1 d’Entrfcves, 63. * Ibid., 85. 

'Ibid., 64. 'Ibid., 64. 


7 Ibid., 7a. 


4 Ibid., 63. 
9 Ibid., 75. 
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In so far as religion has possibilities as a social force it degenerates into a mere 
instrumentum regni. 

Marsiglio’s theory implies “ the most radical denial ” 1 of the subject’s 
liberty to choose his own religion ; it declares “ the duty of the subject to 
conform to the religion of the prince ” ; a it is for the state to decide, and the 
non-conformity of the subject to that decision is a public crime which calls 
for punishment by the state. The theory “ implies a denial of any sort of 
freedom of religious organisation ”. 8 As there is no possibility of “ freedom of 
conscience ”, as this is, indeed, an idea noxious to the state and therefore to be 
combated—the result is that religious conformity to the state as religious, to 
the state’s decision about religion, becomes a test and a sign of political 
allegiance, 4 and of national loyalty : not to accept the Royal Supremacy, for 
example, is treason under Henry VIII; to continue to say mass, to hear mass, 
to receive holy orders from any but the bishops appointed by the state, is, 
in addition, treason or akin to treason under Elizabeth. 

Here is the perfect pattern of a state religion—with the decencies duly 
observed ; the prince controls all, but is never so forgetful as personally to 
invade the sanctuary or the pulpit. Social life is a unity. Within the one 
state there can be but one law and one ruler. To bring in a foreign law, again, 
is treason. No people could survive over whom two “ sovereignties ” held 
sway. The Church too is one, or rather religion is one ; but its unity is not 
dependent on any such thing as submission of all to a single bishop. 

As the Canon Law has disappeared, in this system, and with it all the 
privileges of clerics in legal matters, so there disappears too the cleric’s 
property as a cleric—the estates of the sees, the monasteries and the parishes 
should be taken over by the prince, who will, henceforth “ maintain ” these 
moral police, for the clergy are now to be little more. The discussion of these 
matters is the occasion for a violent denunciation of the papal “ usurpation ” 
of the rights of princes to judge and to tax all their subjects. Here Marsiglio is 
anticipating the Commons* Petition of 1532 and also Simon Fish’s Supplication 
of Beggars . 

No original work of any of Henry’s VIII’s new publicists came anywhere 
near to Marsiglio, whether in the variety of the knowledge brought to bear on 
the matter, or in originality of application, or in power of invention. The 
poverty of thought which this new literature displays is indeed extraordinary : 
its historical learning is tendentious ; it makes no attempt to analyse and 
grapple with the ideas it proposes to displace ; it is rhetorical merely, de¬ 
clamatory, assertive ; and its solitary discovery is the tactic of clubbing the 
thought of the opposition with the utterly new theory that the subject is bound 
in conscience to believe—as an act of obedience divinely commanded— 
whatever the king chooses to put forth as the truth. 

The only writers whose work is signed were three clerics who had risen in 
Henry’s service through their ability as advocates and diplomatists : Stephen 

1 d’Entrfcves, 8a. • Ibid., 8a. * Ibid., 81. 

4 Ibid., 83. I must not be thought to claim Professor d’Entr&ves as supporting what is 
said about the relation of Marsiglio’s theories to the Church of England as by law established. 
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Gardiner; Edward Foxe, his old colleague of the Roman embassy of i$ 2 9 ; 
and Richard Sampson. Gardiner had been Bishop of Winchester now 
nearly two years ; Foxe, still provost of Kings College, Cambridge, had 
since those Roman days done Henry the great service of piloting the Sub¬ 
mission of the Clergy through convocation ; he was now within a few months 
of being Bishop of Hereford. 1 Sampson was, in 1536, 2 to become Bishop of 
Chichester. Foxe alone, of the three, had any sympathy with the doctrinal 
revolution now convulsing Germany; for Charles V’s ambassador in London, 
he was “ among the most perfect Lutherans in the world ”, and as such to be 
classed with Cranmer and Cromwell. 3 

Foxe’s contribution to the campaign of publicity, the first to appear, was 
little more than a catena, without any commentary, of texts considered useful 
against the doctrine of the papal supremacy, gathered from Scripture and the 
Fathers and from the anti-papal controversy of past days—a mass of learning 
which, whatever its value, Foxe, it would seem, took directly from Marsiglio. 4 * 
It was written in Latin, a small quarto of 63 pages, 6 and called, in the English 
version published fifteen years later, The true Difference between the regal 
Power and the ecclesiastical . 

Sampson’s tract, also in Latin, is shorter still. It appeared towards the 
end of 1534, and its style makes it the draft or plan of a book rather than a 
finished work. In its general tone it is a sermon : we must all love God, who 
created and redeemed us ; and if we love God we must keep His command¬ 
ments, and amongst the commandments that which enjoins us to obey the 
king. Whatever the king commands, the subject must obey him, unless the 

1 Elected Aug. 1535. 2 June 11. 

8 All three were Cambridge graduates ; all three were pre-eminently legists ; and all 
three had begun their careers in what we may call Wolsey’s secretariat. Sampson was a 
much older man than the others, taking his degree B.C.L. at Cambridge in 1505, when 
Gardiner and Foxe were still boys of nine and ten. Foxe still, in 1534, two years on the 
young side of forty, had been considered “ the wonder of the university ”. He had all 
Gardiner’s skill and energy and what Gardiner never, seemingly, possessed, great courtesy 
and tact. The two had been jointly commissioned in 1530 to wring from Cambridge a 
declaration that the marriage with Catherine could not be a marriage in God’s sight; the 
methods they used “ cast a slur ” on their names. Foxe next went to Oxford on a like 
mission ; and, later that same year, to Paris, where he had Reginald Pole for a time as his 
very unwilling colleague. His most recent service, before writing the De Vera Differentia , 
now about to be examined, had been to preside at the Convocation of Canterbury in the spring 
of 1533 and to direct the debates which issued in the declaration that it was beyond the papal 
power to dispense a man so that he could marry his brother’s widow. Janelle is mistaken 
when he speaks of Foxe as a bishop at the time he wrote the tract; and his comment must 
be judged accordingly : “ Foxe, qui etait a la t£te d’un diocese, savait a quoi s’en tenir sur 
I’d tat d’esprit de ses ouailles ; ses reticences, toutes pareilles a celles des autres dcrivains au 
service du roi, en disent long sur les sentiments des Anglais de son temps.” Op. cit ., 280. 
How Edward Foxe would have ended, had he lived out a normal span of years, can only be 
guessed. He died at forty-two after less than three years as Bishop of Hereford, on May 8, 

1538 : three years in which he had never found time to reside in his see. 

4 So Janelle, VeUle, 275. 

6 Opus extmium de vera differentia regiae potestatis et ecclesiasticae et quae sit ipsa veritas 
ac virtus utriusque ; printed by Berthelet, London 1534 ; the text is reprinted in Goldast, 
Monorchia S. Romani Imperii (1613), t. Ill, 22-45, The translation of 1548 was by Henry, 

Lord Stafford, son of the Duke of Buckingham executed in 1521, and husband of Cardinal 
Pole’s sister, Ursula. 
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king commands what is against God. The king has now commanded the 
repudiation of the authority claimed by the pope. We must obey. For 
where has God commanded that man shall obey the pope ? Where, in 
Scripture, is there any mention of the papal primacy ? Our Lord said, “ Super 
hanc petram ? ” But that rock is faith, or Christ Our Lord. St. Peter would 
be shocked, says Sampson, at the way his successors have developed ; and he, 
Sampson, must refuse to speak in detail of the abominable corruption of which 
papal Rome is the scene. The primacy which the popes have in fact achieved 
is no more than the fruit of their own successful ambition and the conniving 
tolerance of the princes. England did indeed, for centuries, acknowledge that 
primacy and obey it—to the point even of superstition. So long as the popes 
had faithfully followed Christ all was well. But the day came when nothing 
would restrain their intolerable injustice towards the English, and so the 
king, not before it was time, has now taken measures to protect his state against 
them. King and people are one body, and the members have a duty in 
conscience to obey the head, as Our Lord said : Love ye one another as I have 
loved you. Henry VIII is to the English, apparently, what Christ Our Lord 
is to all mankind ; the love of the subjects for the king their Supreme Head, 
says Sampson, begetting an ever greater mutual love of subject for subject. 
This is to claim for Henry as Supreme Head a great deal more than any pope 
ever claimed for himself as pope. 1 

The classic work of the series, however, is the De Vera Ohedientia of 
Stephen Gardiner, written in the weeks that followed the martyrdoms of 
Fisher and More. It is the last of the series and it suffers accordingly ; for 
all, or almost all, of what the bishop is going to say has been said already. 
He is like the writer of general history who follows in the tracks of the specialists, 
and can hardly hope there has been left him anything new worth the gleaning. 
On the other hand, this is the most elaborate defence of all, the most com¬ 
plete ; 2 * * * * * 8 and, if it was written against the writer’s real beliefs, it was, none 
the less truly, written at the royal command, under the royal threats 

1 Sampson’s treatise, never seemingly translated, is well described by its long title : 

Richardi Sampsonis , regii sacelli decani oratio , qua docet, hortatur , admonet omnes , potissimum 

Anglos , regiae dignitati cum primis ut obediant , quia verbum dei praecipit, episcopo Romano ne 
sint audientes , qui nullo iure divino t in eos quicquam potestatis habet, postquam ita iubet rex , 
ut illi non obediant. Qui contra fecerint , eos perspicue docet , legem divinam contemnere . Non 
est ergo quod sibi timeant angli , de Humana quavis potestate episcopi Rho . qui aliam quam 
humanam , hoc est humano consensu , in anglos non habet. Obediant igitur deo } non homini. 
Haec est veritas verbo dei firmata. The tract is a quarto, printed by Berthelet. It is reprinted 
in Brown’s Fasciculus Rerum Expetendarum, 1690, t. II, no. 57, and also in Strype’s Ecclesiastical 
Memorials (Vol. I, pt. 2, pp. 162-175, of the 1822 edition). 

Sampson was a legist whose formation and career had been cosmopolitan. Between his 

l\vo Cambridge degrees of B.C.L. and D.C.L. he had spent six years at Paris and Sens ; 
he had been Wolsey’s Vicar-General at Toumai during the future cardinal’s short 

“occupancy” of the see, and in 1515 he had, with Tunstall, been St. Thomas More’s 
colleague in the embassy to . anders famous as the setti for the Utopia . From 1522 to 

1525 he had been Henry’s ambassador at the Spanish court of Charles V, and after his return 
one of the king’s chief agents in the business of the divorce—as he was later to be one of his 
chief agents in the persecution of Catherine and her daughter and in the business of getting 
rid of Anne Boleyn. 

8 And, since M. Janelle’s work on it, the most accessible. 
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indeed, 1 and—very much so—under the royal scrutiny. There is no more 
important piece of evidence as to Henry’s own mind. 

Gardiner, addressing the reader, says he will not weary him with any 
detail about his own conversion to the new belief that he is about to expound 
and defend, beyond saying that to him God did not reveal the truth suddenly, 
as He did to St. Paul; with the Bishop of Winchester conversion was a much 
slower process. He is, then, conscious that what he pleads for is a novelty in 
the eyes of the Christendom he is addressing ; and, as with Sampson, it is in a 
sermon on the great duty of obedience that he expounds his theory. 

One especial duty of the obedient man is to believe—and in the bishop’s 
repeated relation of the act of belief to the will, and in the total absence of any 
hint from him that assents are, in any way, a product of the intelligence, we 
may perhaps see an evidence here of that Voluntarist mentality which had in¬ 
fluenced so many fashionable theologians for a century now and more. It is 
man’s duty to obey God’s law, the law of the Old Testament no less than that 
of the New ; and the topic gives the bishop his chance to bring in the king’s 
marriage suit: the king, too, had to obey God’s law, and so what else could 
he do, reading Leviticus, but what he has done ? leave Catherine, and take a 
woman whom in God’s sight he was free to marry ; and this “ cum summo 
populi consensu, suaeque ecclesiae iudicio fecit ”. 2 

The true Christian, then, is he who never fails in obedience to God ; and 
since God is not visibly present, he has set men in his place to be his vicars, 
and these we must obey as if we had before us God Himself ; such men are 
princes, and princes, indeed, are placed by God at the very summit of the 
hierarchy of His earthly representatives. Masters enjoy over their servants an 
authority that is no less divine ; and fathers too, over their children. When 
conflicting commands are given him by these various powers, the subject has 
a simple principle by which to know where his duty lies—namely, he must 
always obey what the authority highest in the scale commands ; and this leads 
to the first mention (after io pages) of the real subject of the treatise, the royal 
supremacy. 

This, says Gardiner, is to-day the subject of discussion everywhere ; the 
question, that is to say, whether what the English have done has any warrant 
in God’s law, their action namely, in honouring King Henry VIII as the 
supreme head on earth of the Church of England, and in proposing a law, 

1 " Mis au pied du mur ”, says Janelle, picturesquely, “ menace sans doute du mSme 
sort que Fisher et More”; Veille, 221 ; this, indeed, of Gardiner's general submission in 
I 534 -iS 35 - But, as the same scholar notes (op. cit., 222), Gardiner himself said as much 
to the nuncio at Paris, viz., “ that he had written the treatise under duress, lacking the courage 
patiently to suffer the death that was evidently in preparation for him ”. For which M. 
Janelle quotes Bibl. Vaticana, Nunziatura Gallica, sub Paolo IH t Vol. II, fol. 202 : the despatch 
is printed in this same writer’s edition of the De Vera Obedientia , p. LVI. Of Gardiner's 
shocking defence of the execution of Fisher (the tract Si sedes ilia , for which cf, Janelle’s 
edition of the De Vera Obedientia ), Janelle says, ** II est tout simplement abject *\ 

* ** With the fullest consent of the people, and the sanction of his own Church ”: italics 
mine. Surely the notion is new that a Catholic monarch can have a Church which is his 
own ? The king himself used the same terminology, two years later, answering the demands 
of the Pilgrimage of Grace : “ in our own Church, whereof we be the Supreme Head here in 
Earth ”. Dodds, I, 275. 
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by their free votes in parliament, that he should use his rights and proclaim 
himself the head of the English Church in name no less than in fact. Now in 
all this, says the bishop, there is no novelty. The title merely makes clearer 
what that power is which, by God's law, belongs to all kings, and to the King 
of England in particular ; and it clears from the eyes of the ordinary man the 
deception with which the bogus authority of the Bishop of Rome has covered 
this for centuries, not without serious damage to the authority of kings. 
For what is this “ Church of England ” and what, first of all, is the meaning 
of “ church ” (ecclesia) ? Gardiner supplies a definition that is strikingly akin 
to that in the Defensor Pads, the Church being, for him, “ that multitude of 
people which, united in Christian belief, has grown together into one body ” ; 1 
and, in phrases that still more recall Marsiglio’s conception of a society as no 
more than the number of individuals collected together by their several 
agreements in view of a purpose that appeals to all, the bishop proceeds to say 
that, since the individuals who make up the collectivity called “ the kingdom ” 
are the same as those who make up the collectivity called “ the church ”, he 
who is the head of the one collectivity is necessarily the head of the other. 
This is argumentation that leaves little place for such beliefs as that the 
Church is a special society, divinely created at a definite moment of historical 
time ; or that it is, in real truth, the mystical body of Christ; or that within 
the Church there functions an authority whose origin is bound up with the 
Church as a Church 2 —as a society that is unique in kind. 

“ Is John the king’s subject only as an inhabitant of England, and the 
same John not the king’s subject as a Christian ? ” the bishop asks ; and his 
denial is again good Marsiglian doctrine. By the fact of being truly subject 
to the prince in the one, the man is equally subject to the prince in all, for 
there cannot be more than one jurisdiction in a realm—the leading principle 
of Marsiglio’s constructive plan to ensure peace within the state. Here is 
philosophical justification for the coming political solution cuius regio illius 
religio; and, we may also note, how, for Gardiner, the Church in England 
and the English kingdom are but two aspects of the one reality. 3 This is the 
foundation of Gardiner’s case. He states it, assumes it as true, and then, from 
this position, he attacks the tradition. 4 

Authority in the sense of imperium , he says, is the prerogative of princes 
alone. To this authority Holy Scripture sets no limit, and to suggest that 
there can be limits to a subject’s obedience is simple wickedness. As for the 
traditional, medieval theory of the two authorities, temporal and spiritual, 
which rule the world, related to each other as the moon is to the sun, the 

1 Cf. also D.V.O., p. 98, “ in unam fidei professionem non sine divina virtute coeuntes, 
ecclesiam eo pacto constituerint ” (italics mine). 

1 The question immediately suggests itself, what has happened, not to the rights of the 
pope as the popes have claimed them, but to the rights traditionally claimed for the Church 
itself as a society divinely endowed with rights in the act which founded it ? 

• As Newman was to argue, of the established Church of England, centuries later, in 
the last stages of the Tractarian controversies. 

4 Nowhere does Gardiner examine and justify what, in detail, the recent statutes have 
declared to be contained under the Royal Supremacy. 
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bishop openly mocks at it; and, utterly deserting his old position of three 
years before as champion of the clerical power against its lay critics, he now 
says roundly that only the royal power will ever avail to keep clerical wicked¬ 
ness in check, secure as this is from punishment—because masked as “a 
spiritual cause ”—wherever the clergy enjoy their traditional privileges. 

The bishop reviews a number of the texts that might be urged against his 
thesis, and the most important of them he merely dismisses unargued as 
simply irrelevant. On the other hand, he quotes, following Foxe, a host of 
texts from the Old Testament that do indeed prove the authority exercised, 
centuries before the Christian Church came into existence, by the Jewish 
kings over the Jewish priests ; and he sermonises the Christian kings 
on their duty not to allow others to have the care of the greater part of their 
subjects’ lives. 1 In a further interesting passage he denies that any claim is 
made that the Church of England is the whole Church of Christ—the Church 
of France, of Spain, the Church of Rome itself, all these are also the Church 
of Christ. It is only of the Church of Christ in England that the king of 
England is head ; and it is this which his title declares by the word “ English ” 
added to “ Church ” ; and he is the head because Scripture and Reason 
declare this headship to be a thing inseparable from the notion of prince and 
king ; and hence the whole English people—commons, lords, clergy—has 
thought that this should be expressed in plain words. And if the title is now 
added to the king’s style, this is but to teach his subjects that the very body of 
the people united into a Church is not a thing deformed but stands one thing, 
with that same prince as its head. 

More even than the care of human affairs there is incumbent on the prince 
the duty to look after matters that are divine, providing for every member 
of his body in its appropriate function. As a classic instance of the prince as 
head of the Church Gardiner cites Justinian “ who enacted laws about the 
mo9t holy Trinity, the Catholic faith, bishops, clerics, heretics, and so forth 
One great fact alleged against all this argumentation is that all princes acknow¬ 
ledge, 2 and have acknowledged, the Bishop of Rome to be the head of the 
whole Church ; and Gardiner can say nothing more about this than that these 
professions have never been sincere : had princes really believed that the 
pope was the Vicar of Christ they would never have dared to disobey him ; 
had the popes themselves really believed this doctrine they would never have 
used such material arts to support their policies; and as a particular 
proof of such papal hypocrisy Gardiner cites the fact that popes continued to 

1 Henry VIII, by Dec. 1536, little more than a year after Gardiner’s book was published, 
was proclaiming, in his general pardon to the Pilgrims, that the king had “ the chief charge 
of you under God both of your souls and bodies ” ; full text of this pardon in Dodds, II, 
28-30, citation is from p. 29. 

a “ All princes ”—even Justinian, who never denied the Roman primacy, whose very 
bullying of the popes to bring them to accept his solutions of theol ogico - political problems 
is an indirect testimony to his belief that there is here a power independent, by its nature, 
of his own, whose concurrence is yet essential for the acceptance of such solutions. Moreover, 
this legislation about Christian doctrine is no more than a kind of solemn acknowledgment 
and acceptance on the part of the state of what the Church has, in recent general councils, 
defined. Nowhere does Justinian innovate de SSma. Trinitate and the rest. 
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remain on good terms with the English kings who had assented to the statutes 
of Provisors and Praemunire. 

Are we to believe, he goes on to say, that Our Lord gave to the popes an 
authority which He declined to exercise Himself ? “ Haec est certe quaestionis 
summa.” If the pope’s interpretation of his office is right, we can only con¬ 
clude that Our Lord’s actions were in contradiction with His words. It was to 
all who excel in virtue that He gave the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and it 
was in this sense that He gave them to St. Peter, when, in the name of all, the 
apostle made that first profession of faith in the divinity of Our Lord. What 
was given as a prerogative was given to Peter’s spirit, to be a source of greater 
virtue, of a primacy in the power of God’s word. Of a primacy in the papal 
sense, there is not, he says, in Scripture, any trace at all. It was indeed Our 
Lord’s will that the chief of all should be free from any responsibility for 
external things. If the pope is “ first ” in anything, it is in the duty to be the 
first in holiness of life—as indeed the popes were of old. “ But this I deny 
utterly that the Bishop of Rome was set by God in a primacy of absolute 
external power : this is the question between us, in this consists the whole 
cause.” 1 And then, as stridently as in the popular tracts, the aggressive 
national note is sounded : “ In England all are agreed that those whom 
England has borne and bred shall have nothing whatever to do with Rome.” 

The book ends with a re-affirmation that it is the subject’s duty to obey, 
that obedience is God’s will for all, and is the only road to happiness. 

It is not without importance to note that when all these writers attack the 
claim of the pope to be the ruler of the universal Church, they attack it as a 
deformation of Our Lord’s teaching—i.e. as a matter of faith, and not merely 
as an abuse of administrative power, a piece of bureaucratic tyranny. And 
Stephen Gardiner’s version of “ Anglicanism ” is a more radical religious 
revolution than any form of continental Protestantism. 2 All these retain a 
certain autonomy of religion, at least as an ideal ; some notion of the sup¬ 
remacy of revelation, of truth, of private judgment, of conscience. But this 
“ Anglicanism ” of Henry VIII and his chosen official apologists makes an 

1 Cf. St. Thomas More, on the same point, “ This [i.e. the doctrine of the primacy in the 
Church] upholdeth all ”. Chambers, More, 196. Cf. supra , p. 293, n. 1. 

1 The very basis of this “ Anglicanism ”, the very thesis which Gardiner is defending, 
and quoting Sacred Scripture to defend, is the principle which, according to approved 
authors, is what constitutes heresy wherever heresy is found, viz., “ My will is my reason **, 
Cajetan, for example, Gardiner’s own contemporary, will write that “ Pertinacity ... so 
constitutes the being of heresy, that without pertinacity there is no heresy ” ; and he will 
explain that “ A man is, in fact, really pertinacious ( pertinax pro tunc est) because while he 
knows that it is the Church which is commanding that such and such a doctrine shall be held, 
he himself refuses in that moment thus to believe (ipse non vult pro tunc sic credere) **; Rome , 
edition already cited, Vol. VIII, p. 99, first paragraph. Equally clear is the analysis of Billuart, 
an eighteenth-century commentator of St. Thomas, explaining what “ Pertinacity ” is, in 
this matter, viz., “ That a man contradicts the faith not from ignorance nor because of 
reasons that are sufficient to move him, but knowingly and wilfully from the sole reason of 
a bad will, or in other words, precisely because he wants to contradict the faith ; so that of 
this man it can be said what is wont to be said of stubborn people in other matters (quod de 
pertinacibus in aliis materiis did solet) : stat pro ratione voluntas—Cursus Theologiae (Paris, 
1878), Vol. V, p. 55. 
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ideal of something else. It transfers to a man all the authority which, according 
to the Catholic tradition, was divinely given not to any man but to the one 
divinely-founded, divinely-guided Church that is, mystically, one body with 
God Himself incarnate. The whole man is now subjected in conscience to 
another human being, on obedience to whom, in matters of religious belief also, 
salvation will turn. What God desires for all Englishmen, it seems, is that 
they shall be passive instruments under the hand of the king. Whatever the 
king, as king, ordains, that God will ratify and confirm. Did anyone ever 
really believe this blasphemous rubbish ? Did Gardiner, or Cranmer—or 
Henry himself ? 1 What fate could have been worse than the degradation of 
survival by proclaiming this as one’s Faith ? 2 

When, in the winter of 1533, decision was taken to set religion upon 
the new principle that the English king is, in England, the supreme earthly 
head of the Church of Christ, there was, among the leading counsellors and 
ministers of Henry VIII one alone who, at that moment, had any real sympathy 
with the Reformation going on abroad. This was the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Thomas Cranmer. Two years later Henry had despatched an 
embassy to the Lutheran princes of Germany, and was allowing his ambassa¬ 
dors to discuss a theological accommodation with Luther himself; and of the 
seven appointments to vacant sees in that short interval, six had gone to 
men with Lutheran sympathies. 3 Cranmer no longer stood alone : he was, 
indeed, the leader of a party. 

1 0 It was veiy true that he had, in other days, composed books in favour of the pope, 
but since then he had studied better and found the contrary to what he had written, and 
it could be that he might be given occasion to study more deeply still and to confirm anew 
what he had once written—wishing to hint that it depends only on the pope being willing 
to fall in with his wishes.” Words of Henry to the papal nuncio in London, reported 
by Chapuys to Charles V, Mar. 31, 1533, Span. Cal., IV, 1057. The nuncio had been say¬ 
ing (for the Statute of Appeals, cf. supra, had just been passed) that the world would find it 
very strange that a prince who styled himself Defender of the Faith, and who had once written 
in favour of the pope’s authority, should now try to pull it down. The passage quoted is 
Henry’s reply. Cf. also Gardiner’s later testimony to Henry’s various “ second thoughts **. 

* “ Face to face with this lowering of moral values, towards which Henry VIII dragged 
a whole nation, we experience a feeling almost of terror. . . . The religious question is here, 
first of all, and above all, a question of morale.” Janelle, Veille , 104. This same student 
of Stephen Gardiner’s thought is, naturally, troubled by “ the obvious lack of straight¬ 
forwardness (droiture) of the De Vera Obedientia ”. He finds one cause of this in the two-fold 
u professional distortion ” to which Gardiner had been exposed, as a politique of the type 
of Machiavelli and as an advocate. However this may be, Janelle’s comment—so it seems— 
has some relevance, not for Henry only and his chief assistants, but as an explanation of 
the minds of those historians who—impartial indeed and unprejudiced, free from any 
temptation to overpraise the Reformers as perfect artificers of a noble work nobly done— 
seem yet so indifferent to the goodness or badness of the actions they describe :— u Ils 
n’alt6rent pas la verity ils l’ignorent ”, Janelle writes (p. 309) of these XVI century politiques 
and lawyers, “ elle cesse d’avoir un sens pour eux.” Is this a general, ultimate effect, in 
the domain of morals, of the Nominalist flight from reality ? As to Gardiner’s character, 
there is a pithy comment from Pole, fresh from reading the De Vera Obedienta , in a letter 
to Contarini (Feb. 8, 1536), whose verdict on the book was “non sine summo artificio 
scriptum, sed argumentis levissimis contextum ”. Pole agreed, applying to the Bishop of 
Winchester the proverb “ The better the dicer, the worse the man ”. Quirini, I, 43a. 

y Goodrich (Ely), Capon (Bangor), Latimer (Worcester), Hilsey (Rochester), Shaxton 
( Salisbury), Foxe (Hereford). 
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The archbishop’s qualifications as the leader in a dogmatic revolution 
were, according to one of his biographers, very high. “The only living 
churchman ”, says Dr. Pollard, “ with whom [he] could have been compared 
in intellect was Pole.” 1 This is, no doubt, said with reference to Englishmen 
only ; and, one may take it, with reference only to the new style theology. 
Stephen Gardiner, for one, it might be urged, had at least as fine an intelli¬ 
gence as either Pole or Cranmer. But whatever the events of later years were 
to prove about the quality of the archbishop’s intellect, he had given little 
enough evidence that it was the outstanding intellect of his generation down 
to the day when, in his forty-first year, he leapt into fame with the famous 
suggestion—practical, and in no wise intellectual—that the king, in his fight 
with the pope, should rally to his side the universities of Europe ; Cranmer’s 
own university contemporaries, at any rate, had not, so far, discovered his 
quality. 

Cranmer had gone to Cambridge—to the newly-founded Jesus College 
—as a boy of fifteen in 1504 ; he took his bachelor’s degree in arts in 1510, 
and was elected a fellow during his theology course ; he had then married 
(thereby forfeiting his fellowship), but on his wife’s death he had been restored 
to his fellowship ; he was ordained priest (at thirty-four) and took his doctor’s 
degree in theology. The canonry which Wolsey had offered him in 1524, the 
year after his ordination, in the new college the cardinal was founding at 
Oxford, and which Cranmer had refused, was the only real distinction that 
had come his way in the twenty years of university life that followed his 
bachelor’s degree in arts. His college had made him its own lecturer in 
divinity in 1520, and he had once served as a university examiner, but no 
more than this had he achieved. 

Nor had he, as yet, made any figure as a heretic. Tyndale, Barlow, 
Latimer, Barnes, Frith, Bilney, Cover dale, and Fish had already made their 
first defiant appearance, while Cranmer, already no less heretical at heart, 
continued his even career as a priest. For as long as eight years, indeed, 
before that meeting with Foxe and Gardiner at Waltham in 1529, Cranmer had 
been dabbling in the new heresies, in the company of the other frequenters 
of that famous White Horse Inn, 2 which the university had come to know as 
“ Germany But what exactly these contacts had so far done for him, 
beyond destroying his faith in the authority of the papacy as a thing divinely 
instituted, does not seem to be known. 

Nor are we at all well acquainted with the detail of Cranmer’s studies 
during the long preparation for his degrees in theology and his lecturer’s 
chair (1511-1520), studies made, it is to be noted, before his first contact with 
" Germany These were the years in which, through the good offices of 
St. John Fisher, Erasmus had come to Cambridge, to work there at his edition 
of the Greek Testament and his new Latin translation of it, at his edition of 
St. Jerome also, and to be one of the first holders of the Lady Margaret 
professorship of divinity. It does not appear that Cranmer ever made his 
acquaintance, but it was now that “ he began to turn from the medieval 

1 Cranmer, 52. 1 Pollard, Cranmer, 21. 
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schoolmen to ‘ Faber, Erasmus and good Latin authors 1 2 Let it not be 
thought that any depreciation of the achievement of Faber, and above all of 
Erasmus, is intended if the implications of this statement are made plain and 
used as evidence that, at this moment, Cranmer took a step that was, necessarily, 
to be as fatal to him as it was to Erasmus himself, not with regard to faith 
indeed but to the attainment of any capacity of dealing critically with the 
corpus of theology which their generation had inherited from three hundred 
years of continuous expert activity. By turning away from “ the medieval 
schoolmen ”—and not merely from one particular school among them, or 
tendency, or author—the student of theology necessarily put it out of his own 
power really to understand what the problems were that occupied the scholastic 
theologians, to say nothing of the value of the various solutions which they 
proposed. And in all the coming debates—Cranmer was half-way through his 
theological course when Luther made the first great sign, at All Saints’, 1517— 
not a single fundamental question was to be raised that had not already been 
raised, and discussed with all the fullness of philosophical and dialectical 
science, by the greatest of the medievals. 

Erasmus, filled with contempt for the barbarous Latinity of too many of 
his own scholastic contemporaries, and for their barbarous indifference to 
the vast opportunities for new knowledge opened to them by the revival of 
Greek studies, and returning with interest hate for hate, had dismissed, 
unstudied, the whole vast achievement. He preferred not to know the great 
technique that had been built up, and when, for example, in controversy with 
Luther, he came to defend the freedom of the will, his ignorance of the very 
nature of the problem led him into the most extraordinary blunders. 

So Cranmer too when, in later years, he is arguing against the Catholic 
doctrine that in the Holy Eucharist there is a change of the whole substance 
of the bread and wine into the body and blood of Our Lord, shows, by the 
kind of objections he raises, that, at the time when he first began to realise 
there were difficulties against the doctrine, he can never have had any real 
knowledge of it as the classic medieval theologians set it out. He had never 
had the only formation which could have given him, here, real competence. 
The fact of Transubstantiation is a matter of faith indeed—but examination 
of the case for the intrinsic reasonableness of the idea calls for the specific 
knowledge of those “ medieval schoolmen ” from whom Cranmer had turned 
away at the very outset of his theological studies. 1 

And it is by no means certainly the case that Cranmer turned away from 
the schoolmen in simple disgust at the decadent puerilities which, for a long 
time now, had occupied too many of the lesser lights among them—those 

1 Pollard, op. cit. t 16, quoting Cranmer. 

2 What this criticism of Erasmus, and of Cranmer and the rest, has in view has recently been 
set out by an able French Dominican, R. L. Bruckberger. After speaking of " le caractfcre 
rigoureusement scientifique de la th£ologie ”, and of “ les liens de causality formelle qui 
unissent les principes de la foi aux moindres conclusions de la thtologie ”, he goes on to say 
“ On reste en dehors de la thdologie si on refuse d’entrer dans son enchainement rationnel. 
On fait de Pimpressionisme ou de la sentimentality mais pas de la science ”; Dialogue 
Thtologique (St. Maximin, Var, 1947), 12. 
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logical subtleties of which St. Thomas More had said they were about as useful 
as milking a he-goat into a sieve. The master of Jesus College, when Cranmer 
entered, its first master indeed, William Chubbes, was the author of a com¬ 
mentary on Scotus ; and the conclusion to be drawn from this fact would 
seem to be quite the contrary to that which Dr. Pollard drew, now forty years 
ago indeed, namely, “ it is not unfair to assume [that the commentary] typified 
a scholastic learning then in the last stage of senile decay ”. We know a 
good deal more to-day than could be known forty years ago about the “ last 
stage ” of that decay ; and where the decay was most evident was, it seems, in 
the schools of the Via Moderna that had followed Ockham rather in those 
faithful to the rival tradition of Scotus and St. Thomas. Certainly there was 
nothing of senile decay in the Scotists with whom Cajetan had contended at 
Padua, twenty years before this time, in the very years when William Chubbes 
was working on his commentary, Antonio Trombetta, for example, 1 no more 
senile decay than was evident in Cajetan himself, who in these same years 
was inaugurating a revival of scholasticism which, in the field of theology at 
least, brought it back to all its ancient constructive splendour. 2 

It is by no means a ridiculous, or impossible, suggestion that Cranmer, by 
the nature of his mind not a philosopher at all, was turned by its undoubted 
difficulty from the task of wrestling with Duns Scotus, and so took to the 
newer and more congenial business of the historical study of the pre-medieval 
Fathers of the Church. That remains only a suggestion, of course ; what is a 
fact is that whatever Cranmer, like Luther, met and overthrew, in his later 
career as a theologian of the Reformation, it was not the classic theology of 
the medieval schools, even as this was available to the student in Cranmer’s 
own time. Let the comparison be made between him and Fisher, Cranmer’s 
senior by a generation, as ages then went, and it will be seen what that equip¬ 
ment was which Cranmer lacked, and which he could have had, and which in 
the Bishop of Rochester was the prior condition of his own undoubted 
patristic learning. For the task—supposing such to be possible—of recon¬ 
structing Christianity in all its purity solely from the literary writings of the 
ancient Fathers, Cranmer was, perhaps, not too badly equipped ; theologian, 
in any other sense, he never was. But an enthusiastic student he was indeed, 
and remained as long as he lived ; and keen to organise scholarship for the 
ends he had in view, keen to enlist the aid of men who were theologians, 
and never hampered by any insular prejudice in his choice of them. Was there 
ever anything so remarkable as the host of Reformed theologians of every 
school who, with Cranmer’s encouragement and help, flocked to England 
once he really came into power, German, French, Italian, Dutch, Poles ? 

1 “ CYtait une reputation soli^.cment assise.” M. J. Congar, O.P., in Cajetan (the 
commemoration volume of the Revue Thomiste , Nov. 1934-Feb. 1935), p. 4. 

* For which cf. Cajetan. Cajetan’s epoch-making commentary on the Summa of St. 
Thomas Aquinas began to appear in 1507 ; that of his fellow Dominican, Sylvester of Ferrara, 
on the Contra Gentiles in 1525. A third Dominican genius of this same renaissance is Francis 
de Vitoria, whose place as a founder of the science of International Law no one will now 
question ; cf. J. Brown Scott, The Spanish Origin of International Law. Francis de Vitoria 
and his Law of Nations , Oxford 1934 ; also Mesnard, Vessor de la philosophic politique au 
XVI m * si dele, 1938. 
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That day of his power was still a great way off when, in 1534, 1 Cranmers 
activities as Archbishop of Canterbury—“the principal minister of our 
spiritual jurisdiction ”, said the king—began, with the visitation first of his 
own diocese and then of all the sees subject to his metropolitan authority ; 
exercising “ his anti-papality ”, Charles V’s ambassador wrote home to his 
master. His principal object was, indeed, the imposition of the oath pre¬ 
scribed by the recent act of parliament, but it is not possible to see anything 
but an anti-Catholic activity in the archbishop’s now banning, for a year, all 
sermons dealing with purgatory, the cult of the saints, miracles, pilgrimages, 
clerical marriage, and justification by faith alone (the Lutheran key doctrine), 
whether in defence of these or in criticism. 2 If the archbishop is, thereby, 
keeping heresy out of the pulpits of his province, he is also, none the less, 
forbidding his clergy to defend the truth in matters where this has been, for 
years now, under attack—in one matter where the difference is fundamental 
and decisive (though masked, for the ordinary man, as a thesis of theology), 
and in half a dozen others where the difference will work an immediate 
concrete revolution in the religious life of every day. 3 There, for the next 
twelve months, the matter rested—heresy and truth (whichever was which) 
being given at least equality of status in the equality of the blackout imposed 
on both, and the novelty, by the nature of the case, placed at an advantage. 

Heresy gained also in the new bishops now named. Like the archbishop 
himself, all were Cambridge men—save one. 4 All but two were seculars ; 
three of them were doctors of civil law, prominent personages in the king’s 
legal and diplomatic service. 6 With one possible exception, all were 
favourers of the new German heresies, 6 and two of them had already been in 
serious trouble for their heresies, convented indeed before the bishops for 

1 Cranmer, now in his forty-fifth year. 

* So Chapuys to Charles V (June 23, 1534) : “ The Archbishop of Canterbury, reserving 
to himself the determination, which he promises to declare within a year, whether there be 
any purgatory, whether it be well to pray to saints or worship them, whether it be lawful 
for priests to marry, and whether pilgrimages be meritorious, has forbidden by public 
command any preacher meanwhile to make any mention of these articles in his sermons, 
either for or against. This ”, the ambassador continues, “ is only a preparation for the coming 
parliament, in which the king intends to take the goods of all the churches L.P., VII, 
p. 324. Dr. Gairdner ( English Church , p. 195) speaks of Cranmer's act as a pastoral issued at 
Whitsuntide 1534, i.e. May 24. 

* Foxe’s comment on these events is interesting, “ In the year of our Lord 1534, which 
was about the first beginning of Queen Anne Boleyn, at what time purgatory and such 
trumpery began to grow in contempt ”, Acts and Monuments , i.e. the Book of Martyrs , 
V, p. 601. 

4 The exception was John Hilsey, O.P., D.D. (Oxon.), late the royal visitor of all the 
orders of Friars for the purpose of administering the new oath, now appointed to Rochester 
in succession to St. John Fisher. 

6 The three were Thomas Goodrich (Ely), Rowland Lee (Coventry & Lichfield) and 
Edward Foxe (Hereford) ; Lee and Foxe had belonged to Wolsey's familia , at the same time 
as Gardiner and Cromwell. The second regular was the Benedictine, John Salcot, or Capon, 
abbot of Hyde, and now Bishop of Bangor. 

* The exception is Rowland Ivee—who has, however, the special title to fame that he was 
probably the priest who, on Jan. 25, 1533, before even Henry's courts had declared the 
marriage with Catherine to be null, “ married ” the king to Anne Boleyn. 
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heresy, and only escaping through a humble if insincere recantation. These 
two were Hugh Latimer, now appointed to Worcester, and Nicholas Shaxton, 
named to Salisbury. 1 Latimer whose bluff virility has made him perhaps the 
only popular figure among the English reformers—a quality for the sake of 
which all else (and there is much else) has been forgiven him—had been in 
trouble with Wolsey, in 1525, for his association with the most troublesome 
heretic of that time, the Austin Friar Dr. Robert Barnes. Five years later, 
however, Latimer was active on the king’s behalf in the campaign to gain from 
Cambridge a declaration that such marriages as that between Henry and 
Catherine were against the natural law, 2 and for him as for many another this 
service was the beginning of a new career. 8 He was now actually put on a 
commission to report on heretical books, but within a matter of months was 
making his own defence before Convocation in the company of two such 
notorieties as Dr. Crome and “ Little Bilney ” (March 1531). A year later it 
was the Bishop of London (Stokesley) who had laid Latimer by the heels, and 
again (April 1,1532) he submitted and his recantation was accepted. In 1533 
he preached the famous sermon which set all Bristol by the ears, and while the 
Franciscans attacked him the Dominican prior, John Hilsey, defended him, 
and “ the whole business advanced his favour at court ”. The Lent of 1534 
found Latimer, now a man of fifty, preaching weekly before the king, and 
urging an ever stricter administration of the new test oath, and then, in the 
summer of 1535, Henry gave him Worcester. 

Nicholas Shaxton, one of the White Horse Inn group, was Anne Boleyn’s 
almoner. A sermon preached at Cambridge on Ash Wednesday, 1531, had 
brought down on him the censure of the vice-chancellor, and from his ow T n 
diocesan, the Bishop of Norwich, a summons to abjure. Shaxton obeyed; 
and the new oath which this scandal caused to be imposed on all candidates 
for degrees in theology—a valuable witness to the current belief of the univer¬ 
sity on the very eve of the change—remains as a memorial of the first, but by 
no means the last, of this unfortunate man’s changes of heart. 4 

1 By special act of parliament Campeggio had been deprived of Salisbury, which he 
had held since 152;, and his cardinalitial colleague Ghinucci (one of Henry’s chief agents 
in the divorce, as joint ambassador, with Archbishop Lee, to Spain) of Worcester. 

* L.P., IV (3), no. 6218. 

* In a list, drawn up by Gardiner and Foxe—charged to win over the university 
(Gardiner was Master of Trinity Hall and Foxe Provost of King’s)—of thirteen doctors and 
masters in theology named as favouring the king’s views are the seven future bishops : 
Salcot (or Capon), O.S.B. (Bangor 1534, Salisbury 1539) ; Repps (or Rugg), O.S.B. (Norwich 
1536); Shaxton (Salisbury 1535); Latimer (Worcester 1535); Skip (Hereford 1539); 
Heath (Rochester 1539* Worcester 1543, York 1555) ; Goodrich (Ely 1534) ; cf. L.P. IV (3), 
p. 2808, the date is Feb. 1530. 

4 For the oath cf. supra , p. 206. 
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NEW BELIEFS AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 1535-1540 

T HE twelve months appointed in Cranmer’s mandate ran out, but no 
declaration came from the archbishop about the teaching to be given 
on what he had described as doubtful points. And in the autumn of 
1 535 the king sent his first ambassador to the Lutheran princes of Germany, 
the new Bishop of Hereford, Edward Foxe, who had been Gardiner’s col¬ 
league in the Roman mission of 1529. With Foxe went an Austin Friar, his 
Cambridge contemporary, Dr. Robert Barnes, and also Dr. Nicholas Heath. 
Barnes had paid more heavily than Latimer for the heretical demonstration 
that had stirred Cambridge in 1525. Although he, too, had abjured before 
Wolsey, the cardinal had kept him in durance for the best part of three years ; 
and then the friar fled to Germany where he remained until, in 1531, Henry 
sent him a safe conduct and he came home, to serve the king’s anti-papal and 
anti-imperial policies. So it was that, in 1533, Barnes had gone to Germany 
as the king’s agent in an intrigue with the free city of Liibeck for aid in estab¬ 
lishing in Denmark a king favourable to Henry. That mission had failed— 
not through any fault of Barnes, however—and now Christmas Day, 1535 
found the one-time convict for heresy at Schmalkalden, discussing with 
Luther’s sovereign the terms of a politico-religious entente. 

So it was that there began a whole series of events which were to influence 
English life and character permanently—but none of which events were 
intended by Henry precisely as they happened. There is little evidence, 
indeed, that the king was ever interested in religious changes as such. The 
papal power had been a most serious obstacle to his personal arrangements, 
and so it had had to go ; to confiscate the monasteries had been an obviously 
simple means of financing the state through a serious crisis ; to bring the 
whole ecclesiastical life of the country under the royal authority was, again, 
a great convenience of state. For all change that made for the exaltation of 
his own place the king was enthusiastic. But it would be hard to find an 
instance where he was moved to make ecclesiastical changes by any thought 
of the burdens which the status quo imposed on the rank and file of the pope’s 
subjects. He “ released ” monks and nuns from their vows of obedience, as 
a necessary part of the destruction of monasticism, and from their vows of 
poverty in order that, like other citizens, they could lawfully hold property 
and become amenable to the law in that regard ; but so far was he from 
sympathising with difficulties arising from their third vow that to enforce it he 
introduced the unheard of sanction of the death penalty. Again it is not hard 
to see the chances of profit to the crown in the attack on the cultus of the 
saints—the wealth of the shrines now plundered was considerable. The 

348 
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solitary change in dogmatic belief—after the great change of what conditioned 
all belief—to which Henry seems ever to have turned his attention was that 
confession of sins should be cut out of the sacrament of penance : and it may 
be thought that personal considerations were not absent here either. 1 

Henry, in all this long series of conversations with the princes of Germany, 
never for an instant meant to aid their heresies, and still less to give these a real 
footing in his own realm and Church. But he was very willing, when the inter¬ 
national situation pressed hard, to be aided through these heretical princes. 
Here is the key to the king’s attitude in these negotiations which fill the five years 
i S35- i S 4°, and which are the occasion of a whole series of acts in England 
which may be termed “ Confessions of Faith ”. But although the king almost 
certainly never intended more, in this willingness to discuss the Lutheran 
theories, the continual conferences with the Reformers were, inevitably, a 
great opportunity for the English who sympathised with those theories— 
and it was from among these that Henry naturally chose his envoys. These 
were strengthened in their new beliefs, and in their hope to see them one day 
established in England. For the first time the English “ Protestants ” 2 
were at liberty to plan a “ Protestant ” future for England ; and, in the king’s 
name, through the Royal Supremacy indeed, to insinuate the beginnings of 
“Protestant” change into official statements of what the English Church 
believed and into official directions for its religious practice. Cranmer’s 
promise to give a ruling about “the doubtful points ” was never fulfilled. 3 
Instead, and two years—not one—after the archbishop’s ban on all mention of 
them in the pulpit, there came forth instead a declaration by the king, the 
Ten Articles of 1536. 4 

The articles are, in form, a declaration by the king as Supreme Head of the 
Church of England, put out because it is the chief of his duties as king to see 
that his subjects truly believe God’s holy word and reverently observe it. 

There has grown, alas, a certain diversity about what, by God’s command, 
Christians need to believe in order to save their souls, and also about ecclesias¬ 
tical rites and ceremonies. So it is that the king now imposes these articles, 
as a means to establish unity and agreement in these matters. He has himself 
put in much hard work on them, and he has caused the bishops and other 

1 Sacramental confession of sins might have its uses in bringing men to heel in, c.g., the 
new dogma of the Royal Supremacy. “ The king has also determined ”, Chapuys wrote to 
Charles V, Mar. 17, 1536, “ to forbid the greater part of the religious from hearing confessions, 
but that this should be done merely by the curates [i.e. the parochial clergy] who are to be 
ordered not to absolve anyone who does not hold the pope for anti-Christ, and the king for 
head of the Church L.P., X, 494. 

2 This word is not historically accurate—hence the inverted commas. It is used to 
describe those Englishmen who sympathised with, and whose views were akin to, the views 
and proceedings of the religious revolutionaries active on the continent for now nearly twenty 
years. 

8 Cf. supra , p. 346, n. 2. 

4 Printed by Thomas Berthelet as “ Articles devised by the king's highness' majesty, to 
establish Christian quietness and unity among us, and to avoid contentious opinions, which 
articles be also approved by the consent and determinations of the whole clergy of this realm ; ** 
they are printed in Pocock-Bumet, IV, 272-290, with the signatures of the eighteen bishops, 
forty abbots and priors, and fifty members of the lower house of Convocation. They are 
also printed in Hardwick, Articles , and in Lloyd, Formularies of the Faith . 
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competent clergy to study them in convocation ; and they are now imposed on 
all his subjects as being “ agreeable to the laws and ordinances of God ” 
and also a means of concord and unity “ in our church of England May 
God, says Henry, enlighten all English hearts that they may, in observing 
these articles, have no less zeal and love of concord than the king has experi¬ 
enced in publishing them. 

Each article states the matters to be believed as a command from the king 
to the bishops, “ We will that all bishops and preachers shall instruct and 
teach our people ” ; and in each article the relation of the bishops (as teachers) 
to the king as Supreme Head is driven home, “ our people, by us committed 
to their spiritual charge 

The first article sets out “ the chief and principal articles of our faith 
These are : the whole Bible ; the three creeds, viz. the Apostles* Creed, 
the Nicene, and the Athanasian, interpreted as the holy approved doctors of 
the Church interpret them. All that the creeds are thus held to teach is to be 
taken as God’s infallible word, so that not to believe this teaching is to proclaim 
oneself a very infidel or heretic and “ member of the Devil with whom one 
shall perpetually be damned ” ; finally, all must accept the sentences passed 
by the councils of Nicaea, Constantinople, Ephesus and Chalcedon, in con¬ 
demnation of opinions contrary to these articles, and the sentences of all later 
councils “ in any point consonant to the same ”. 

The second article sets out the traditional Catholic teaching about the 
Sacrament of Baptism, with a condemnation nominatim of the heretical 
theories of the Pelagians and Anabaptists ; but it ends with a quotation from 
St. Paul 1 which reads ambiguously in the light of the disputes then everywhere 
raging about the relation of faith and good works to man’s justification, and if 
it is borne in mind how many of those who had collaborated to produce this 
document sympathised in their hearts with the new heretical theories about 
justification. 

A like ambiguity marks the third article, whose subject is the Sacrament of 
Penance, “ instituted of Christ in the New Testament as a thing so necessary 
for man’s salvation, that no man which after his baptism is fallen again and 
hath committed deadly sin, can without the same be saved, or obtain ever¬ 
lasting life For, to the explanation how contrition is a necessary part 
of this sacrament, and how, along with contrition, the penitent must have 
faith, of this last it is said, “ faith that God will forgive him his sins, and 
repute him justified and of the number of his elect children ”—where the 
word repute is pure Lutheranism ; for the Catholic doctrine is that God does 
not repute the faithful and contrite sinner justified but really justifies him ; and 
this Lutheran beginning surely warrants the remark that the remainder of the 
article may be read in a Lutheran sense too, namely that what God does is “ not 
for the worthiness of any merit or work done by the penitent, but for the only 

1 Tit. iii. 5-7 : “ God hath not saved us for the works of justice which we have done, but 
of His mercy by baptism, and renovation of the Holy Ghost, whom He hath poured out upon 
us most plentifully, for the love of Jesu Christ our Saviour, to the intent that we, being justi¬ 
fied by His grace, should be made the inheritors of everlasting life, according to our hope ” ; 
this is the Vulgate text as Englished in this Article. 
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merits of the blood and passion of Our Saviour Jesus Christ The phrases in 
the next paragraph of the article about “ this certain faith and hope ” being 
“ gotten also and confirmed, and made more strong by the applying of Christ's 
words, and promises of his grace and favour contained in his gospel, and the 
sacraments instituted by him in the New Testament", suggest a careful 
compromise in words between Traditionalists and Reformed—to the gain, 
of course, of the Reformed. 

In the article on Justification the Lutheran term acceptation creeps into 
the definition ; and if the article can be considered as substantially setting 
forth Catholic doctrine, it is yet a thing to be noted that nowhere does it 
speak of the role of the grace called sanctifying grace, as Catholic theologians 
would speak of this. “ Sanctifying grace ", neither the name nor the thing 
is indeed so much as mentioned in the article. What is portrayed in the 
“ good works " of the justified man is, rather, a scries of operations considered 
as his responses to particular graces of the kind technically called “ actual 
graces ", rather than operations which, done in response to and under the 
influence of actual graces, are yet the product of the new life principle which 
sanctifying grace is. Once again, given the times in which this article was 
drafted, and the varied views of those who drew it up, it can hardly be passed 
as an honest statement of traditional Catholic doctrine. 

The sixth, seventh and eighth of these articles treat of the concrete business 
of religious practice, the highly important, and much controverted, question 
of the use of images and the cultus of the saints. The articles are concerned to 
check such superstitious ideas as setting the saints up to be, as it were, rivals of 
God . 1 They state the traditional doctrine that “ it is very laudable to pray to 
the saints ... to be intercessors, and to pray for us, and with us unto Almighty 
God..and “ to take them, in that they may, to be the advancers of our prayers 
and demands unto Christ" ; 2 but while they allow that images shall stand in 
the churches, this is only as memorials of holy personages : the images are not 
to be the objects of any cultus , e.g. “ as for censing of them, and kneeling and 
offering unto them, with other like worshippings .. . the people ought to be 
diligently taught that they in no wise do it ... but only to God, and in his 
honour although it be done before the images, whether it be of Christ, of the 
cross, or of our Lady, or of any other saints besides ". 

Then comes the article (the ninth) “ of Rites and Ceremonies " : vest¬ 
ments, holy water, the holy bread , 3 the special ceremonies of Candlemas Day, 
Ash Wednesday, Palm Sunday, Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Holy 
Saturday, " and other like exorcisms and benedictions ". These are to be 
continued “ as things good and laudable ", but only in so far as they symbolise 
and remind men of spiritual things. No mention is made of them as 

1 ** To think that any saint i9 more merciful, or will hear us sooner than Christ.” 

* Gairdner, English Church, 176, says, wrongly, “ not as intercessors 

* “ Giving of holy bread to put us in remembrance of the sacrament of the altar, that all 
Christian men be one body mystical of Christ, as the bread is made of many grains, and yet 
but one loaf, and to put us in remembrance of the receiving of the holy sacrament and body 
of Christ, the which we ought to receive in right charity ; which in the beginning of Christ's 
Church, men did more often receive than they use now a days to do ”. 
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sacramentals, i.e. means whereby, by reason of the prayer of the Church conse¬ 
crating them, those who use them rightly obtain, through that use, new graces 
from God ; and, on the other hand, it is expressly said that “ none of these 
ceremonies have power to remit sin, but only to stir and lift up our mind 
unto God, by whom only our sins be forgiven Underlying this article 
there is surely something of the new reformed tendency to deny the possibility 
of material things being instruments of grace, the tendency which reaches its 
peak in Zwingli’s doctrine that the sacraments themselves are but bare rites. 

Purgatory is the subject of the last article, and the bishops are commanded 
to teach their people “ that it standeth with the very due order of charity, a 
Christian man to pray for souls departed ... to cause others to pray for them 
in masses and exequies, and to give alms to others to pray for them, whereby 
they may be relieved, and holpen, of some part of their pain ”. On the 
other hand, since Sacred Scripture tells us nothing with certainty about “ the 
place where they be, the name thereof, and kind of pain there ”, we must be 
content to know nothing of all this, “ referring the rest wholly to God, to 
whom is known their state and condition ” ; and, as a practical corollary, 
we must put away those abuses advanced “ under the name of purgatory ”, for 
example that “ souls might clearly be delivered out of purgatory . . . through 
the Bishop of Rome’s pardons ”, x or “ that masses said . . . might likewise 
deliver them from all their pain, and send them straight to heaven ”. Here is 
the solitary reference in these articles to the mass—of which there is studiously 
no mention in the article on the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist—and this 
solitary reference is in flat contradiction with Catholic teaching ; as is also the 
statement, in this last article, about indulgences. 

This compromise between the ancient belief and the new, less favourable 
to the new than what had been worked out at Wittenberg, was far from 
agreeable to the " Protestantizers ” in the Convocation of 1536, and it 
needed Henry’s personal intervention to bring them to accept it. 1 2 * 

The Ten Articles of 1536, dated July 11, are signed, in the first place, by 
Thomas Cromwell; then by both the archbishops and all but three of the 
bishops ; 8 by twenty-nine abbots, by the cathedral priors of Coventry and 
Ely, the master-general of the Gilbertine canons, eight other priors, and by 
fifty members of the lower house of convocation. 4 * * * The articles were pub- 

1 I.e. Indulgences. 

9 So Nicholas Heath's account in his letter to Melancthon. Luther, Letters (Weimar 
Ed.), Vol. VIII , *20-223. 

8 The fourteen bishops present and signing are : Tunstall (Durham), Stokesley (London), 
Longland (Lincoln), Clerk (Bath and Wells), Goodrich (Ely), Salcot, O.S.B. (Bangor), Shaxton 
(Salisbury), Foxe (Hereford), Latimer (Worcester), Hilsey, O.P. (Rochester), Shirbum 
(Chichester), Repps, O.S.B. (Norwich), Barlow, Austin Canon (St. David's), Parfew, O.S.B. 
(St. Asaph); the absentees for whom Longland was proxy are Veysey (Exeter) and Rowland 
Lee (Coventry and Lichfield); of the other bishops Gardiner was away in France as Henry's 
ambassador, Kyte of Carlisle sick and nearing his end, and the Bishop of Llandaff, the 
Spanish Dominican Athequa who had been Catherine of Aragon's confessor, was in prison. 

4 List in Pocock-Burnet, IV, 286-288 ; a facsimile of the signatures is given as a frontispiece 

to Tiemey-Dodd, Vol. I. 

Among the abbots and priors are four future bishops of Henry VIII’s appointing, John 

Wakeman, O.S.B. (Gloucester 1541), Anthony Kitchin, O.S.B, (Llandaff 1545), Robert 
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lished shortly afterwards in a brochure by Thomas Berthelet; in August they 
were proclaimed anew in the imperative form of Injunctions " to be kept and 
observed ” by all the clergy having any cure of souls or any other spiritual 
administration, issued by “ Thomas Crumwell knight, Lord Crumwell, 
keeper of the privy seal of our sovereign lord the king, and vice-gerent unto 
the same, for and concerning all his jurisdiction ecclesiastical within his 
realm ”. 1 Here there was set out what the Ten Articles were to mean in 
practice. 

The clergy are to observe, and see that their parishioners observe, the 
new anti-papal laws and the laws about the royal supremacy. They are to 
preach, on every Sunday for the next three months, then once every six weeks, 
“ that the Bishop of Rome’s usurped power and jurisdiction, having no 
establishment nor ground by the law of God, was, of most just causes taken 
away and abolished ; and therefore their people owe unto him no manner of 
obedience or subjection ; and that the king’s power is, within his dominions, 
the highest power and potentate under God, to whom all men within the same 
dominion by God’s commandment owe most loyalty and obedience, afore 
and above all other powers and potentates in earth ”. The clergy are also to 
set forth the contents of the Ten Articles, that their parishioners “ may 
plainly know ” the distinction between things to be believed as a condition of 
eternal salvation and those which, however necessary, do but “ concern the 
decent and politic order of the said church ”. They are also to explain and 
justify the king’s proclamation of August n abrogating certain holy days.* 

Next there comes an important direction about one of the main exercises of 
popular piety, the cult of the saints, their relics and images. The clergy are 
now forbidden “ to extol ” any of these, except as the [Ten] Articles allow 
them; or to encourage the custom of taking saints as particular 

Holgate, the master-general of the Gilbertines (Llandaff 1537), Robert King, O. Cist. (Oxford 
1542) ; among the signatories of the lower house are four more of Henry VIIFs bishops-to-be, 
Robert Aldridge (Carlisle 1537), Edmund Bonner (Hereford 1538), William Knight (Bath 
and Wells 1541), John Bell (Worcester 1537), and four appointed during the Catholic 
restoration under Mary, David Pole (Peterborough 1557), Henry Morgan (St. David's 1554), 
Maurice Griffiths (Rochester 1554), and William Glyn (Bangor 1554). 

1 For the text of these first Royal Injunctions cf. G. & H., LXII, pp. 269-274. 

*This proclamation (the text is printed in Foxe, V, 164-165) opens with the statement 
that superstition is the real origin of many holy days and of the tendency for them to increase. 
They are the occasion of much sloth and idleness, “ the nurse of thieves and vagabonds ", 
the frequent cause of loss of crops, of food, and pernicious to men's souls, for on holy 
days there is more sin committed than on other days. Since even the sabbath was made for 
men, let alone the holy days (which are but human institutions), the king “ as Supreme Head 
in earth of the Church of England ”, with the consent of the clergy in convocation orders 
that, for the future, (1) all churches shall keep the special feast of their dedication on the 
same day, to wit the first Sunday of October ; (2) the feast of the patron saint of the parish 
church is not to be observed as a holy day ; (3) no feasts falling in harvest time, i.e. between 
July 1 and September 29, or within the law terms, are to be kept as holy days, with certain 
exceptions ; the clergy may, however, privately celebrate the feasts, but not “ solemnly 
Excepting, then, all feasts of the Blessed Virgin and of the Apostles, of the Ascension, St. 
John the Baptist and All Saints, all feasts are now forbidden to be kept as holy days if they 
fall between January 23 and February 12, or the second Wednesday after Easter and the 
Monday after Ascension Day, or the second Wednesday after Trinity Sunday, and September 
29, or October 9-10, and November 28-29. 

*3 
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patrons, “ seeing all goodness, health and grace ought to he both asked and 
looked for only of God, as of the very author of the same, and of none other 
for without Him that cannot be given ''. Furthermore the clergy are to 
preach “ persuading [their parishioners and other pilgrims] that they shall 
please God more by the true exercising of their bodily labour, travail or 
occupation, and providing for their families, than if they went about to the said 
pilgrimages ; and that it shall profit more their soul's health, if they do 
bestow that on the poor and needy, which they would have bestowed upon 
the said images or relics ”—as neat and mischievous an amalgam as could be 
desired of a needed crusade against superstition or material religion and 
the new Reformed criticism of the cultus of the saints as such. 

There follow detailed instructions that the people are to be taught from 
the pulpit an English version of the Our Father, the Creed (but not the Hail 
Mary) and the Ten Commandments, and are to be shown “ where printed 
books containing the same are to be sold, to them that can read or will desire 
the same 

The Injunctions end with one of those detailed exhortations de vita 
clericali that fill so many pages of medieval church history, the familiar 
warnings about clergy too ignorant to preach, about clerical avarice, tavern 
haunting, card playing and the like. “ At such times as they shall have 
leisure,” the clergy are to read Holy Scripture and prepare themselves to give 
a good example to their flocks—to be in their lives, though the Injunctions 
nowhere say this, anything rather than what their right reverend and nigh 
to almighty fathers in God, the vice-gerent or the Supreme Head himself are 
now, more and more, showing themselves to be. There is also imposed on all 
benefices a tax for the maintenance, at the grammar schools and the univer¬ 
sities, of poor scholars who are candidates for holy orders ; and finally, the 
penalty of suspension and sequestration of revenues is provided for clergy 
who fail to observe the Injunctions. 

So did the beginnings of the continental reforms make their first official 
appearance in the parish churches of England. Very pale shadows, it may be 
thought, of their great original, but sufficient to be detected, by the parishion¬ 
ers no less than by their clergy, as things hitherto associated with heresy, and to 
cause much of the resentment which, only a few weeks after their first publica¬ 
tion, came to a head in the Lincolnshire rising and the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
Nor was that Lutheran quality merely a thing read into these articles and 
injunctions by the hostility of the anti-Lutheran faction. When Dr. Edward 
Foxe rose, in the convocation of July 1536, to propose the Ten Articles to the 
bishops and abbots, he had also, in his pocket, so to say, a still more powerful 
solvent of the traditional beliefs, the articles namely on which he had come to 
an agreement with Luther himself, in the arch-reformer's very citadel of 
Wittenberg, only four months earlier. These Articles of Wittenberg, which 
the Bishop of Hereford, as Henry's representative, had accepted provisionally, 
Henry had refused indeed to ratify. But that they influenced, none the less, 
the next stage of the king's religious policy, and through the Ten Articles of 
1536 helped on the first undoubted official movement towards an acceptance of 
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the Protestant conception of Christianity, no one doubts who has set the two 
texts side by side. 

To Henry's proposals for an anti-papal entente which Foxc had put before 
the princes of the Protestant League 1 in the previous December (1535) they 
had responded with enthusiasm—seeing England as already gained to the 
Confession of Augsburg (December 25). A courteous letter from Henry had, 
next, somewhat shaken their confidence ; but the king was as careful to avoid 
any brutal rejection of the Augustana as he was to point out how, given his 
own no small learning, and the presence within his own realm of an abundance 
of learned men, he did not think “ it meet to accept at any creature’s hand the 
observing of his and his realm’s faith, the only ground whereof remaineth in 
scripture ”—which last sentence would rejoice and reassure the whole body of 
the Reformed, as it would chill the hopes of any Catholics among the king’s 
subjects : it is indeed the purest Protestantism. All that Henry, diplomatic¬ 
ally, hinted was that he and his learned men could hardly come to terms with 
the Lutheran princes “ unless certain things in their confession and apology 
[they] should by their familiar conferences mitigate The king proposed, 
therefore, that the Lutherans should send a deputation to discuss these 
“ certain things ” in England. 

This letter was, seemingly, the basis of Foxe’s speech to the princes at 
Wittenberg on March 12, 1536 ; and the Wittenberg articles were the outcome 
of the preparatory talks which then took place between the English envoys 
and the Lutheran theologians as a preliminary to the Lutherans coming to 
England. The Lutherans, however, did not leave until two years later ; and 
meanwhile, although Henry had not accepted the articles of Wittenberg, his 
own Ten Articles stood as an apparent evidence of greater sympathy on his 
part for the Wittenberg case against Catholicism than anyone could ever have 
expected. How real the king’s political necessity was—the necessity to 
organise, in self-defence, a general boycott of the General Council which the 
pope was about to summon at Mantua—Henry had himself declared, not 
only by making the boycott one of the main points of the proposed entente , 
but by the care with which he explained to the Lutherans that it was not true 
that he was driven by politics to approach them, that, on the contrary, with 
Catherine of Aragon’s death 8 “all calumnies be extincted ”, and—this is said ex¬ 
plicitly—that he stood in no danger from pope or emperor or any other prince. 8 

English religion, as the Ten Articles set it out, was next enshrined in a 
compilation of a wholly new kind, a book of some two hundred pages which 
was at once an official manual of Christian doctrine and a vade-mecum for 
the devout, entitled The godly and pious Institution of a Christian Man . 1 

1 The League of Schmalkalden. * Jan. 7, 1536. 

8 The articles proposed to Henry at Schmalkalden, Dec. 25, 1535, are printed in Pocock- 
Burnet, VI, 150-154 ; the king’s answer and the reply made in his name by Foxe on Mar. 12, 
1536, ibid., 155-157, 158-161. For the text of the Wittenberg Articles, cf. Mentz, Die 
Wittenberger Artikel (1905). 

4 Sub-title: “ The exposition or interpretation of the common creed, of the seven 
Sacraments, of the ten commandments, and of the Pater Noster and the Ave Maria, 
Justification and Purgatory ”. 
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The discussions which produced this treatise occupied the bishops for a good 
five months (February to July 1537). When the book was completed Foxe, 
at Cromwell’s bidding, wrote the preface in which he declared that whatever 
the book contained was set down subject to the correction of the king ; but 
Henry declined to sponsor its publication as his own official act, explaining 
that he had had no time to examine it as it needed ; he would however license 
it for three years, for reading to the people in church on Sundays and feast 
days. This is the book that came to be called the Bishops' Book: it was 
printed in September 1537. 

The Bishops' Book marked, in some respects, a slight turning away from 
the entente with Wittenberg ; 1 the Lutheran divines had not crossed to 
England in the wake of Foxe and Barnes and Heath, the king’s general invita¬ 
tion made to them in 1536 had gone no further. For while, at home, Henry, 
through 1537 and 1538, was forcing the surrenders and the destruction of the 
greater monasteries, and punishing the rebels of 1536, his situation abroad 
improved. War broke out anew between France and Spain, to stave off any 
immediate danger that either, or both, of these powers would attempt to carry 
out the sentence of deposition hanging over him since the excommunication of 
1535. The English king was, for the moment, freed from any need to court the 
German Lutherans—or to part with a single one of the 100,000 crowns that 
were, according to the proposals of 1536, to have changed hands. Catherine’s 
death, on January 7, 1536, had been one great source of the new freedom, 2 
and Anne’s death four months later 8 had been a second. No one outside 
the reach of Henry’s reprisals had ever accepted Anne as his wife nor her 
child as legitimate. And even Henry, before he had Anne finished off by the 
headsman in the Tower, had adopted this view and had had it officially 
declared by “ the principal minister of his spiritual jurisdiction Now, 
after Cranmer’s decree and Anne’s execution, he was free in every respect to 
contract a marriage that would be recognised universally, and to beget, with 
luck, the desiderated male heir of undoubted legitimacy. On the day that 
followed Anne’s execution he was betrothed to Jane Seymour, the daughter 
of a Wiltshire squire ; ten days later he married her ; 4 and on October 12, 

1537, she gave birth to the future king Edward VI. Then, after a fortnight of 
agony, Henry’s third queen died. 

The birth of his son was, however, Henry’s sole piece of good fortune in 
a year when things had once more begun to go badly for him abroad. The 
proposed council at Mantua had indeed ended in fiasco, but the King of 
France twice refused to provide Henry with a wife, and Spain was more and 
more willing to make peace with France. The year 1538 opened darkly for 
the English king. Once more he began to think of continental alliances that 
would make him indifferent to any renewal of friendship between Francis I 

1 The Bishops* Book is considered at some length in relation to the progress of Protestant¬ 
ism in England, in the opening chapters of Vol. II of this work, now printing. 

* “ You could not conceive the joy ** of Henry, Chapuys wrote to Charles V, reporting 
the king as saying, “ God be praised, now we are free from all suspicion of war ”, L.P., X, 141. 

a May 19. 4 May 30, 1536. 
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and Charles V ; and, to the general derision of the continent, his envoys 
vainly tried to tempt one princess after another to become their king’s fourth 
queen. The crisis grew only too real ; but it was the cool Cromwell whose 
nerve was shaken first, and in “ his great Spanish passion ” 1 he was ready to 
commit Henry to an alliance with the emperor. But the only outcome of the 
minister’s talks with Chapuys was an ominously passionate rebuke from 
Henry that he “ was not fit to meddle with affairs of kings ”. In July 1538 
Charles and Francis came together at Aigues Mortes, and then each of them, 
at Marseilles, had a conference with the capable old Farnese pope, Paul III. 
By this time Cromwell’s plea that the king should once more try the Lutherans 
had told at last. Henry gave a consent of sorts, and it produced the mission to 
London (May 30, 1538) of three distinguished personages from the court and 
the university of the Elector of Saxony, his chancellor Franz Burkhardt, 
Georg von Boyneburg, and the one-time Franciscan Observant Francis 
Myconius, now the Lutheran “ Superintendent ” of Nuremberg. 

The Germans stayed in England for something like five months, and a 
commission of English bishops and divines, headed by Cranmer, was allowed 
to discuss with them, yet once again, plans for a religious entente based on the 
results provisionally reached at Wittenberg two years before. The conclusions 
to which they came—the so-called XIII Articles of 1538—Henry refused to 
consider : by the time the commission had hammered them out 2 (August 
1538), the foreign situation had again improved. The king was now less 
anxious about the emperor ; and Gardiner’s diplomacy at Paris had shaken 
considerably the new friendship between Francis and Charles : the king’s 
theological policy, too, was about to change. The German envoys, on 
August 5, sent to Henry a lengthy, detailed, argument to prove that all that he 
had accomplished against “ the Roman antichrist ” was bound to be an 
incomplete work, and even in its incompleteness not secure, so long as he 
allowed masses where none of the congregation received Holy Communion, 
did not allow the administration of Holy Communion under both species, 
and maintained the old law that forbade marriage to the clergy. To this 
manifesto the king replied, at equal length, refusing utterly to consider the 
implied demands, and arguing against the Lutherans in great detail, politely 
indeed but, very evidently, as one who reasons with beings less reasonable 
than himself. Henry was, by now, moving in as full reverse as circumstances 
would allow, very much cooler towards the great patrons and personages of the 
Reform than at any time in the three years since he had first approached them. 
Cromwell, for his sins, was blind to the all-important reason from which the 
change in Henry arose, the reason which was to determine yet other reversals 
of policy, and new counter-reversals again—the fact, namely, that Henry 
could never, in foreign affairs, allow his hands to be tied and that he would 
not, for any advantage, risk such a debacle as that in which the Wolsey policy 
had ended ten years earlier. The minister, to his inevitable undoing, 

1 Henry’s own words to Cromwell. 

* Edward Foxe had died only three weeks before the Lutherans reached London, May 8, 
1538 . 
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continued, however, to think of the Lutherans as permanent allies, and in this 
spirit to hope and to plan and to maintain his contacts with these anti¬ 
imperialist princes. 

But although the Lutheran negotiations of 1538 were abortive, they have 
this importance, that they show how much further English bishops and divines 
were now beginning to be willing to go in the compromise with those German 
theories once all but universally condemned in England as heresy ; for if the 
presiding genius of the English team, Cranmer, had been sympathetic, for 
years now, to all and every movement that made for the overthrow of Catho¬ 
licism, the other three bishops who acted with him were such supposedly 
stalwart traditionalists as Tunstall, Stokesley and Sampson. 1 And the 
correspondence of August 1538 between Henry and the envoys also reveals 
that the belief of this alleged enthusiast for the Catholic doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist was, in some important respects, no nearer to orthodox Catholicism 
than the errors which he purposed to be exposing and correcting in the 
Lutherans. 

In their letter to the king the Germans make the point that the practice of 
private masses, that is of mass being said with none but the celebrant com¬ 
municating, is tantamount to a denial of the belief that “ the mass was 
instituted for the sake of Communion or the use of the sacrament ”. Private 
masses, they say, are the practical corollary and consequence of what they 
most abhor and repudiate, namely that other doctrine that the mass is “ an 
entirely different work which, it is said, ex opere operato merits grace and 
takes away the sins of the living and the dead ”. This conception is “ a 
human dream and figment, repugnant to the teaching of the gospel ”. “ The 
mass is ”, indeed, “ nothing else than, and ought to be nothing else than a 
communion or synaxis, as St. Paul calls it.” Our Lord instituted the mass 
so that “ to those in need of consolation a sacrament might be given, that 
those who believed might, through the word and the sacrament, receive grace 
and attain remission of their sins, but not in order that the believers themselves 
should offer and sacrifice to God a work that was their own ”. “ The mass is 
not a work or sacrifice such as to merit grace and profit others, and this is 
evident since the mass or synaxis was instituted for the purpose not that 
something might be offered to God, but that communicants might draw from 
it consolation, and receive a sure pledge or sign of God's grace and goodwill 
towards them, and so be reminded of the death of Christ, that is of the 
benefits which they are receiving through Christ, who died indeed for us, and 
who alone made satisfaction for our sins.” “ The mass, therefore, is not a 
sacrifice—a work, that is to say, which is offered to God and, indeed, to the 
end that sins may be taken away.” “ After all, no one has ever said that the 
laity ‘ sacrifice ', when they receive the sacrament ” and the whole idea “ of 
the sacrifice of the mass as meriting grace ex opere operato is nothing but a 
theory devised by men.” 

So, for many pages, the Germans labour the point, and make clear beyond 

1 Text of XIII Articles of 1538 in Hardwicke, 261-277. The correspondence between 
Henry and the envoys is in. Pocock-Burnet, IV, 332-392. 
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clear not only how their conception differs from that of the Church to which 
they all, a few years ago, had belonged, but that they consider that other 
conception unscriptural and blasphemous. 

It is as important as it is interesting to note how Henry (and his adviser 
here, Cuthbert Tunstall) deal with this plain statement of heresy. One thing 
the king does not do—he does not, as against this statement, make his own the 
Catholic doctrine which the Lutherans have, in the main, set out so accurately, 
and declare that, whatever the reasons for their repudiation of it, this is his 
belief. Nowhere, for example, does the king declare that the priest saying 
mass is, in Christ’s name, really offering Christ, who is there really present, 
as a sacrifice to the Father. Henry, in fact, leaves unanswered the whole 
attack. He makes the plea that he is reasonable in continuing to call the mass 
a sacrifice, and in support of his plea produces an explanation that is all his 
own ; it is an explanation which leaves untouched the explicit, total rejection 
of the idea of sacrifice with which the Lutherans have challenged him. Nor, 
again, when he is justifying his resolve to retain and allow private masses, 
does the king ever say that they are to be retained because they have the true 
nature of masses, that is to say, that they are just as truly sacrifices—offered to 
God for, amongst other things, the remission of the sins of the living and the 
dead—as those masses where the congregation receive Holy Communion. 

All that Henry has to say, to this tremendous arraignment from the 
Lutheran envoys, is that private masses are * 4 as it were a private communion 
and synaxis ” in which the faithful who are present are given an opportunity 
to make acts of contrition for their sins and a spiritual communion with the 
priest; and that the custom also ensures that the faithful are reminded 
of the death of Christ more frequently than would otherwise be the case. 
Our Lord saying : Do this in commemoration of me, meant that it should be 
done frequently, for He said it lest His death,being but rarely commemorated, 
should fade from men’s minds. Again, what true Christian is there, the 
king argues, who would not wish to see, as often as he might, Christ the king 
of kings and lord of lords, if not with his bodily sight (which in this life is 
not possible) at least through faith, and every day, in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s body, which the Lord left to the faithful to be visited in memory of 
Him ? 

Henry says it astonishes him how anyone can object to the mass being 
called a sacrifice, “ since ”—and here comes an explanation all his own—“ in 
it the consecration is made of the body and blood of the Lord in memory of his 
death. ... If, therefore, Christ is priest and sacrifice and victim, wherever 
Christ is, there is our victim, there is our sacrifice ; and if in the sacrament of 
the altar there is the true body of Christ, and the true blood of Christ, how is 
there not [in the sacrament] our sacrifice, the truth remaining about the body 
and blood of the Lord ? ” This is as near as the king gets to saying what he 
means when he calls the mass a sacrifice. “ In the mass is Christ our sacrifice, 
who Himself dieth now no more, and there with Him our head we who are 
His body and His members, offer ourselves to God as living victims, which 
is why the Greeks call it 4 the bloodless sacrifice ’; so it is that all the old 
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writers have boldly called the mass a sacrifice, because Christ our sacrifice is 
there in the sacrament.” Beyond a repetition of this declaration that “ Christ 
is our sacrifice ”, and that He is truly in the sacrament by the words of 
consecration, and that the mass is that in which the consecration takes place, 
Henry does not go. Is not his master, Tunstall, as much a victim here as 
ever was Cranmer of the fashionable humanist aversion from the theology of 
the schools ? And what has happened to Henry’s knowledge since the 
Assertio Septem Sacramentorum} 

The mass is also a sacrifice, it is said, in conclusion, because of the praise 
of God and thanksgiving to Him made in it, both by the priest and the people, 
showing themselves in the mass, as St. Paul tells us, Hostiam vivam> sanctum , 
et Deo placentem . 1 2 

As a reply to the Lutherans Henry’s long letter is miserable indeed ; as a 
statement of that Catholic doctrine of the mass which they are attacking it is 
utterly null. And this is the king’s mind about the sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist as he prepares to enact that Statute of the Six Articles which is not 
infrequently spoken of as the most “ catholic ” action of all his later career, 
the most striking instance of how, even after his breach with the pope, his 
belief remained, in other respects, truly and wholly Catholic I 

But if it was the king’s intervention which, in the summer of 1538, stood 
once more in the way of further development towards Lutheranism, the new 
Injunctions to the Church of England which Henry issued about this same 
time 3 are, nevertheless, still further removed from the old Catholic belief 
than those of 1536 ; and the next twelve months were filled with the begin¬ 
nings of such well-organised crusades against “ superstition ” as, for centuries 
to come, fixed it in the mind of the English that Catholic and idolator were 
synonymous terms. And the king did something still more decisive, for the 
future of all religion in this country, when he not only, at last, licensed the 
publication of an English version of the Bible, but ordered that every parish 
should buy a copy “ of the largest size ” and set it up in the parish church 
where all who could read might study it at their pleasure. The clergy were 
now bidden to exhort their parishioners to read the holy book, and to explain 
to them how “ it is the very lively word of God, that every Christian man is 
bound to embrace, believe and follow, if he look to be saved ”. 4 But the 
reading desks on which these public copies of the book were placed were not 
to become centres of interested debates on the meaning of the sacred text: 

1 Cf. pp. 67-85 of the 1924 edition, quoted here, of Webster's translation, made in 1687 ; 
e.g. the mass is “ a sacrifice in which Christ himself is truly offered for the sins of the Christian 
people ” (ibid ., 82) and “ the priests do not only perform what Christ did in his last supper, 
but also what he has afterwards done on the cross ” (ibid ., 77). There is not a hint, in the 
Assertio of the theory that the seeing of the Sacrament elevated in the mass was the purpose 
why the mass was instituted, or that this was a main reason for assisting at mass. There is 
no mention of this, even as an act of private devotion. 

1 Rom. xii. 1. 

3 Sept. 5, 1538 ; for their text cf. G. & H., LXIII, 275-281. 

4 What this translation was, and under what circumstances it was allowed and imposed will 
be told at greater length in Vol. II. 
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“ Honest sobriety in the inquisition of the true sense of the same ” was 
officially demanded ; and readers were commanded, for “ the explication of 
obscure places ”, to refer to “ men of higher judgment in Scripture Once 
again we may note an important departure from Catholic practice in the 
omission of any hint about the office of Christ’s church as the divinely 
appointed interpreter of the written word of God—the office so tersely 
described by the king himself when, twenty years earlier, he had attacked 
the new Lutheran methodology in these matters. Luther had here un¬ 
doubtedly gained somewhat on the author of Assertio Septem Sacramen - 
torutn. 1 

Luther may be said to have gained also in another of these new injunctions 
which orders the clergy not only to tell their flocks to practise those works of 
charity, mercy and faith which the Scriptures specially prescribe, but also to 
warn them “ not to repose their trust or affiance in any other works devised by 
men’s fantasies besides Scripture ” ; and, lest the priest or his people be 
uncertain which is which, the Injunctions list the “ superstitions ” in language 
that deliberately puts the worst construction on these traditional acts of 
popular Catholic piety ; “ as in wandering to pilgrimages ”, they say, “ offering 
of money, candles or tapers to images or relics, or kissing or licking the same, 
saying over a number of beads, not understood or minded on, or in such-like 
superstition, for the doing whereof you not only have no promise of reward in 
Scripture, but contrariwise, great threats and maledictions of God, as things 
tending to idolatry and superstition, which of all other offences God Almighty 
does most detest and abhor, for that the same diminishes most His honour 
and glory ”. 2 

The commands of 1536 about the cult of images are renewed, with the 
addition that the clergy are now to teach that people are idolators who “ make 
use of images for any other purpose ” than as “ books of unlearned men that 
cannot know letters, whereby they might be otherwise admonished by the 
lives and conversation of them that the said images do represent This is 
why the king, “ graciously tendering the weal of his subjects’ souls, has in 
part already, and more will hereafter travail for the abolishing of such images, 
as might be occasion of so great an offence to God, and so great a danger to the 
souls of his loving subjects 

The king also provides for his subjects a new inquisition through the 
confessional. “ Every person that comes to confession to you ” in Lent, the 

1 “ The Church has from God, not only the power of discerning God’s word from that 
of man . . . but also the faculty of discerning betwixt divine and human senses of Scripture ; 
otherwise what should it avail the Church to know by God’s teaching the true Scripture from 
that which is false, if it could not distinguish between the false and true sense of true scripture. 
Edition cited, 128. 

* G. & H., p. 277 ; in the summer of this same year 1538 Cranmer, as metropolitan, 
made a visitation of the vacant see of Hereford, and among the instructions given by him 
to the clergy was this : “ That ye, both in your preaching and secret confession . . . shall 
excite and move your parishioners unto such works as are commanded expressly by God, 
for the which God shall demand of them a straight reckoning : and all other works which 
men do of their own will or devotion, to teach your parishioners that they are not to be so 
highly esteemed as the other ; and that for the not doing of them God will not ask any accompt ”. 
The full text is in Pocock-Bumet, IV, 392- 93 ; italics here are mine. 
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clergy are told , is to be tested whether he can say the Pater Nos ter in English 
and the Creed. “ If they be not perfect ” they are to be warned that unless 

they make a better showing next year they may expect to find their Easter 
Communion denied to them by “ other injunction from the king’s highness ”. 
Let them, then, take warning, and so escape a great clanger to their souls— 
and also the social stigma that must otherwise be theirs, refused their Easter 
Communion because of their ignorance . 1 Priests who have preached up the 
forbidden images and pilgrimages are now to make a recantation of what they 
have said, and to acknowledge from their pulpits that they said it “ as one led 
and seduced by a common error and abuse crept into the Churchy through the 
sufferance and avarice of such as felt profit by the same 

The devotion we nowadays call the Angelus is abolished and forbidden, 
by another of the Injunctions, because of the indulgence attached to it by “ the 
Bishop of Rome ”, “ lest the people do hereafter trust to have pardon for the 
saying of their 1 Avcs ’ 99 ; and “ it must be taught and preached ” that, in the 
Litany of the Saints, “ better it were to omit Ora pro nobis ”, and if time is 
short, “ sing the good suffrages following, as Farce nobis Domine ”, than, as is 
often done, end the Litany before this part be reached. 2 

Henry might not yet have come to the fullness of evangelical liberation, 
but, as these Injunctions were read out in 1538, many an old Lollard and 
reader of Tyndale’s tracts must have listened with joy in his heart that, 
incredibly but very certainly, his day was coming at last, and with him many 
a secret patron and client of those other heretics from beyond the seas whom 
Henry had only recently been sending to the stake. 

There are two other documents, signed within the month that saw these 
Injunctions published, that throw a little light on the extent to which the new 
doctrines could take hold on religious communities—the surrenders of the 
Cistercian abbey of Bittlesden in Buckinghamshire, and of the Carmelite 
friary of Stamford in Lincolnshire. 

The abbot and his eleven monks 3 repudiate their monastic life as a thing 
contrary to God’s law, something they can no longer continue now that they 
are enlightened. “ We ... do profoundly consider ”, they say, “ that the 
manner and trade of living, which we and other of our pretensed religion 
have practised, and used many days, doth most principally consist in certain 
dumb ceremonies, and in certain constitutions of the Bishop of Rome, and 
other foreign potentates, as the Abbot of Citeaux, and therein only misled and 
not taught in the true knowledge of God’s laws.” These foreign potentates 
“ never came here to reform such disorder of living and abuses, as now have 

1 Two years earlier than this Henry had had it in mind to make use of the confessional to 
enforce the doctrine of the Royal Supremacy, by ordering priests to refuse absolution to all 
who refused to declare their belief that the pope was antichrist; Chapuys to Charles V; 
see above, p. 349, n. 1. 

* One last injunction there was, which has nothing to do with belief or the practice of 
religion, and which has earned the gratitude of all historians, namely the order that, in every 
parish church, a register shall be kept of all baptisms, marriages and funerals. 

* The net general income was £125 4s. 2jd. The surrender, dated Sept. 25, 1538, is in 
Pocock-Burnet, IV, 259-260, with the twelve signatures appended. 
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been found to have reigned among us And so, “ now assuredly knowing, 
that the most perfect way of living is most principally and sufficiently declared 
unto us by our master Christ, his evangelists and apostles, and that it is most 
expedient for us to be governed and ordered by our supreme head under God, 
the king’s most noble grace ”,.. they submit themselves and surrender the 
monastery, beseeching the king for an annuity or the manner of living, and for 
leave to dress and live “as other secular priests 

On October 8 it is the Prior of the Carmelites of Stamford and his com¬ 
munity of six friars who, as they make away these properties of their order, 
accept as true criticism the new, heretical caricature of their ideals. " We .. . 
do profoundly consider ”, they say, “ that the perfection of Christian living 
doth not consist in dumb ceremonies, wearing of a white coat, disguising 
ourselves after strange fashions, ducking and becking, wearing scapulars and 
hoods, and other like papistical ceremonies, wherein we have been most 
principally practised and misled in times past; but the very true way to 
please God, and to live a true Christian man, without all hypocrisy and 
feigned dissimulation, is sincerely declared unto us by our master Christ, 
his evangelists and apostles Hence, for the future, it is to Christ that they 
will go, led to Him by King Henry VIII, as they say explicitly : “ being 
minded hereafter to follow the same, conforming ourselves unto the will and 
pleasure of our supreme head under God in earth, the king’s majesty ; and not 
to follow henceforth the superstitious traditions of any foreign potentate . . . 
with mutual consent. . they now submit themselves to the king’s mercy ; 
they surrender the properties, and they beg leave of the king for “ such manner 
of living as other secular priests ” enjoy. These letters of surrender are, 
seemingly, the common form in which many such properties were made over. 
Those who sign them are surrendering Monasticism as well as monasteries ; 
they are making their own a criticism of the religious ideal that is plain heresy, 
and this in order to justify their treason to the ideal. Nor is this demanded 
of them under threat of any penalty. 1 

The Lutherans were still in London when these Injunctions were pub¬ 
lished, and they had not yet left for home when, on October 1,1538, by another 
act of the Supremacy which they would find congenial, the king issued a 
commission to Cranmer and other bishops and divines to search out Ana¬ 
baptists, destroy their books and hand over to the lay power for burning those 
who refused to recant. Among the commissioners were two of the most 
notorious of the English Lutherans, Dr. Barnes and Dr. Edward Crome. Six 
weeks later the first censorship of books was established—nothing was to 
be published unless first licensed by the council, and “ books of Scripture ” 

1 Here is a third specimen of this same mentality, the warden of the Conventual Franciscans 
in London, begging of Cromwell, “ a dispensation of our papistical slanderous apparel (the 
which I think it pleaseth God that we shall no more wear) ... I doubt not but God moves 
the hearts of Princes to take it away, and many other things more in the church of Christ . . . 
the which authority we say is in the King’s grace’s hand and your ; and therefore all my 
brethren desireth no other dispensation but your lordship’s word.” The full text of the 
letter, undated, is in Ellis, Orig . Letters , 3rd Series, III, 236-238. 
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were to be especially supervised; all disputation about the Holy Eucharist 
was forbidden, except to theologians, and all who denied the real presence 
were given twelve days to leave the country. The bishops were ordered to 
deprive priests who had married, and any who married in the future would be 
imprisoned at the king’s pleasure. 

The day on which this proclamation was published, November 16, 1538, 
saw Henry presiding in person—clad for the occasion in white silk—at a 
great heresy trial in London. The accused was a priest, John Lambert, who 
had got into controversy about the Holy Eucharist with Dr. John Taylor, 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Dean of Lincoln, preaching in 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill. Lambert had been in trouble before this, in the last 
months of Archbishop Warham’s episcopate, and Taylor himself, a young 
divine of thirty-eight, was a crypto-heretic, destined a few years later to be 
one of Edward Vi’s very Protestant bishops. When Lambert put it to him 
that Transubstantiation was an impossibility, since accidents cannot exist in 
separation from their proper substance, Taylor called in Dr. Barnes—himself 
no believer in Transubstantiation—and Barnes called in Cranmer. From 
Cranmer the accused, it would seem, appealed to the king. Then came the 
trial, a theological tourney which lasted all day, with half the episcopate 1 
badgering the unfortunate Lambert, who nevertheless made a good show of it 
until Henry’s assault destroyed his nerve. He refused, however, to retract 
and threw himself on the king’s mercy. Whereupon Henry condemned him 
out of hand and commanded Cromwell to sentence him. Six days later 
Lambert was burnt at Smithfield. 2 

Already, then, as the new year 1539 begins there are evident signs of the 
coming Six Articles Act. But in the six months that lay between these 
proclamations of November 1538 which foreshadowed it and the act itself, 

1 Sampson of Chichester, Cranmer, Gardiner, Tunstall, Stokesley, and five others. 

* The case is a great embarrassment to Foxe, who can only explain that “ Satan (who 
oftentimes doth raise up one brother to the destruction of another) did here perform the 
condemnation of Lambert by no other ministers than gospellers themselves, Taylor, Barnes, 
Cranmer and Cromwell ”: Satan's main instrument being, for Foxe, the crafty Stephen 
Gardiner ; Foxe, V, 234. His account of Lambert occupies seventy pages, and is well worth 
studying. At his previous trial before Warham, six years earlier, one point of orthodoxy 
upon which Lambert had been interrogated was his belief about the papacy: “ Item, whether 
thou believest that St. Peter, as Christ’s vicar, hath power upon earth to bind and loose ? 
Item, whether the pope, ordinarily chosen for a time, his proper name being expressed, be 
the successor of St. Peter ? Whether thou believest that the pope may make laws and 
statutes, to bind all Christian men to the observance of the same, under pain of deadly sin, 
so that such laws and statutes be not contrary to the law of God ? Whether excommunication, 
denounced by the pope against all heretics, doth oblige and bind them before God ? " 
Foxe, V, 182-183. For Lambert to have answered with a “ No ” would have been death in 
1532, and death to have answered otherwise than <( No ” in 1538. And of all those who, 
judging and condemning him in 1538, would have replied with a “ No ” to these questions „ 
in 1538, one alone—Cranmer—would have dreamed of saying anything but *• Yes ” to them 
in 1532. This interrogatory administered in 1532 to Lambert, as quoted by Foxe, is that 
provided by Martin V, in the bull Inter cunctas (Feb. 22, 14x8) for the examination of 
Wycliffites and Hussites ; cf. Denzinger, nos. 673, 674 for the text. Its use is yet another 
piece of evidence how familiar, from their day to day episcopal occupations, the bishops who 
repudiated the papal primacy were with the fact that what they repudiated was an article of 
the faith in which they were bred. 
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the policy oscillated in an amazing way, and once more these changes were 
reflections of changes in the international situation. What Henry desiderated 
was a permanent instability between Francis and Charles. Whenever they 
were at odds, and all fear of invasion removed, he played before them the 
congenial part of the orthodox Catholic, with whom neither Charles nor 
Francis need be ashamed to be allied. When the continental rivals seemed 
likely to make up their differences, Henry would turn to the German Lutherans. 
In 1539 he swung about with a frequency and a rapidity that was necessarily 
fatal to whoever planned for him engagements of a more permanent kind. 

On January 12,1539 Charles and Francis signed at Toledo a pact directed 
against Henry; and on the 25th the king sent Christopher Mount as an 
envoy to Saxony to discuss the chances of a marriage with a German princess. 
The lady Henry had in mind was closely related to the Elector ; she was, in 
fact, his sister-in-law, but not a Lutheran. She was the daughter of the Duke 
of Cleves, a prince who still wavered between Catholicism and the cause of the 
Reformation, and was now building up a new compact state along the lower 
Rhine. And while Mount was thus engaged at Wittenberg, Dr. Nicholas 
Wotton was at Cleves on the same errand. But Henry's instructions were 
deliberately vague—which made it all the easier for him, at the end of March, 
to turn, arms outstretched, to France when Francis I, quite unexpectedly, 
once again sent an ambassador to London, and all the easier, as Francis's good 
friend, to stage a great exhibition of himself as the orthodox Catholic prince, 
ruthless against such heresies as Lutheranism. 

It was while Henry was in the first fervour of this new phase that, on 
April 23, the Lutheran theologians reached London whom he had invited 
earlier that same year ; and on April 28 a new parliament met, of which 
“ Cromwell had practically appointed every member The session had 
barely begun when, about the middle of May, Henry learnt that the Lutheran 
princes had patched up a truce with the emperor. Whereupon, and very 
bluntly, he asked the theologians to go home (May 31). They had, however, 
been in London long enough to see the Duke of Norfolk introduce the Six 
Articles Act in the House of Lords (May 16), to hear something of the great 
debate on Transubstantiation and clerical marriage which thereupon ensued 
between the evenly divided episcopate, and to be completely disillusioned and 
disedified when, upon Henry's descending into the assembly to air his own 
learning, the opposition dissolved into fulsome approval. The act had the 
unanimous support of the lay lords and it went through the Commons without 
a hitch. All who, henceforward, denied Transubstantiation were liable to be 
burnt as heretics and to lose all their property as traitors ; those who taught 
that, in order to receive the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, communion 
under both species was necessary, or that private masses were contrary to 
God’s law, or that actual confession of sins to a priest was not necessary to the 
sacrament of penance, priests who married, and men or women who violated 
their solemn vows of chastity—all these were to be hanged as felons ; special 


1 Merriman, I, 253. 
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courts were set up to enforce the new law. 1 The negotiations with the Duke 
of Cleves slowed down to a standstill. 

Then, only two months later, relations between Francis and Charles began 
to improve. Henry, once more, took alarm, and the Duke of Cleves a whose 
promising group of territories lay between these two powers, took alarm also. 
His embassy to England, in September, was more than welcome, and Henry 
“ by now reckless ” 8 pushed on the negotiations and on October 6 signed the 
treaty and pledged himself to marry Anne. On December 27 she crossed the 
channel and four days later Henry made his famous descent on Rochester, to 
take a private view of this fourth wife, to whom he had engaged himself by 
political necessity and on the strength of a Holbein portrait. They were 
married on January 6, 1540—and so ended the longest period Henry, in nearly 
forty years, was to be without a wife. 4 His fourth marriage was to be the least 
enduring of them all: in as short a time as six months and three days it was 
all over, and Anne, the marriage declared null and void, was a marchioness, 
styled the “ King’s sister ”, and endowed with £3,000 a year for life, and the 
palace of Richmond—the only woman Henry ever made permanently happy. 

But for the first weeks of that new year, 1540, all seemed well. The emperor 
was paying his famous visit to the French capital, and Henry’s new alliance 
with Cleves seemed fully justified. But by March, Henry, through Norfolk, 
had succeeded in sowing new suspicions of Charles in the French king’s mind. 
The league with Cleves was, perhaps, not going to be an indispensable necessity 
after all. Worse still, it might actually become a cause of war with the emperor. 
Must Henry, after all these years of hardly bought peace, go to war with Charles 
—and see the main market for English products close down—and this for no 
other reason than the pledge to support his new brother-in-law the Duke of 
Cleves ? Behind the scenes, in the innermost privacy—or what did duty for 
this—of Henry’s life a crisis of sentiment was also maturing. The king had not 
taken to his new queen. He found her so personally repulsive, so he said later, 
that the marriage remained a marriage in name. What Anne thought of her 
husband is not recorded. 

The coincidence that the king felt trapped, by the marriage, at once in his 
political and in his private life, and that Cromwell was the main force that had 
brought about the marriage (and indeed the whole series of German negotia¬ 
tions of these last four years), was a great chance for the minister’s many 
enemies. It was, in some respects, a curious repetition of the situation in 
1529—only eleven years before I The old nobility had hated Cromwell from 
the beginning, for the same kind of reasons that had brought them to hate 
Wolsey—the man’s superior skill, his success, his vulgarity, his power, the 

1 For the text of the act, cf. G. & H., 303-319 ; royal assent June 28, 1539. 

* This was the new duke William who had succeeded to his father on Feb. 6, 1539. He 
was already, since July 1538, Duke of Gelderland also and now, for the moment, the lord 
of a very considerable and well placed territory. Duke William was the brother of the two 
Cleves princesses, Anne, whom Henry thought of marrying, and Sybilla, the wife of Luther’s 
sovereign, the Elector of Saxony—the duke’s ally against the emperor. No more than his 
father, however, was Duke William a Lutheran. 

• Merriman, 262. 


4 Two years and three months, nearly. 
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fact that their own fortunes and their lives were so largely at his mercy. 1 
Not a single thing that Cromwell had planned had, so far, failed. Whatever 
stood in the way had always been tom down, his opponents ruthlessly 
destroyed. Only twelve months or so ago, in the winter of 1538, he had 
stricken down some of the king's own kinsmen, almost the last survivors of the 
old Yorkist royal family, the Marquis of Exeter and Henry, Lord Montague, 
his cousin.® But his foreign policy had now landed the king into difficulties 
from which there seemed no way out, and where the only end seemed to be a 
hopeless war with Charles and a permanent state of anti-imperialist hostility. 
For all this, Cromwell could be conveniently made to bear the blame—his 
disappearance would solve a good part of the complex trouble, and Anne's 
disappearance would perhaps save the rest. 

Norfolk and Gardiner joined forces, and then Cromwell played into their 
hands by his obstinate support of the Lutheran Dr. Barnes in a public con¬ 
troversy about religion in which the ex-Austin Friar was so foolhardy as to 
engage the bishop. The king had already thrown Barnes aside, but Cromwell, 
it appeared, still continued to favour him. In the last week of March 1540 
Barnes was sent to the Tower, under arrest once again for his heresies ; and 
Cromwell, reading the import of this, hastened to make his peace with 
Gardiner. When parliament re-assembled, a fortnight later, his position 
seemed unshaken. New measures were proposed for the repression of 
heresy, and for the confiscation of the property of the Knights of St. John. 
On April 18 Cromwell was advanced in the peerage and created Earl of Essex. 
Then, yet once again, the international situation began to heave uneasily. The 
long-dreaded happened at last—Charles V sent the Duke of Cleves an 

1 How insecure Cromwell’s position really was, even in the height of his power, how 
well a contemporary could understand this—and how interpret his place in Henry’s esteem— 
the following letter may show, written in 1536 or 1537 :—“ My Lord Privy Seal (by cause 
he is so great a taker of money) hath wrought to his own confusion and death, and of late 
time was very near the sand and escaped very narrowly ... no lord or gentleman in England 
beareth love or favour to my Lord Privy Seal . . . for he will speak, solicit or do for no 
man but for all for money ... I would not be in his case for all that he ever hath, for the 
king beknaveth him twice a week, and sometime knock him well about the pate ; and yet when 
he hath been well pummelled about the head, and shaken up as it were a dog, he will come 
into the great chamber, shaking off the bush with as merry a countenance as though he might 
rule all the roast”; quoted in Merriman, I, 153, from State Papers of Henry VIII , II, 
55I “ 552 * 

2 Cardinal Pole’s eldest brother and the head of the family. The cardinal’s own story 
of the first origins of the policy to base all upon the religious fiction of the Royal Supremacy 
suggests that, in the critical moment, it was between Cromwell and Reginald Pole that Henry 
had to make his choice ; and that only by the narrowest of chances did the king opt for 
Cromwell and the broad way. In that moment the long duel began between these two subjects 
of the king that was never, thenceforward, to cease. Pole’s action is, from now on, as relevant 
to the developing course of the national history as More’s, or Gardiner’s, or Cranmer’s, or 
even as Cromwell’s own. Not only is the story of Cromwell’s destruction of the Pole 
family “ the most striking example of the unscrupulous policy of the king’s minister towards 
those who stood in the way of the royal despotism in Church and State ” (Merriman, I, 202) 
but ** The story of Pole’s life between 1535 and 1540 is the thread which binds together 
the foreign, domestic, secular and religious history of Cromwell’s administration ...” 
(ibid., 21 1); and “ Pole’s diplomacy in Spain and France is an important factor in deciding 
Cromwell that he must call in the German princes to strengthen England ”—and so Cromwell 
takes, on his own responsibility, the step which leads to his downfall (ibid., 212). A really 
good study of Pole’s career is still one of the great desiderata of English history. 
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ultimatum. What was Henry to do i “ Cromwell's political blunders had 
got him into a position from which nothing could extricate him . He had 
incurred the enmity of a master who never forgave, and his ultimate ruin 
could only be a matter of time.” 1 

On May 9 the new Earl of Essex was telling Chapuys that the kings league 
with Cleves might now end at any moment, and when, towards the end of the 
month, the duke’s embassy arrived to concert plans of defence with his 
English brother-in-law, Henry was cold and non-committal. Then, on June 
10, Cromwell was arrested as he walked into the council chamber, Norfolk, 
through whom Henry struck, tearing off the minister’s collar and george 
with brutally undisguised joy, while Cromwell flung his cap to the ground in a 
passion of rage that anyone should associate him with treason. 

Cromwell in the lower, the king turned to the business of ridding himself 
of the unwanted Anne of Cleves—and here the fallen minister was used for a 
last service, to supply corroborative evidence of conversations with Henry 2 
that showed how the king had never really consented to the marriage nor 
consummated it. The case was put into due form, and on July 7 submitted to 
the judgment of a joint meeting of the convocations of Canterbury and York 
sitting in the chapter house of the one-time abbey of Westminster. After 
two days of discussion it was voted that the marriage was null, partly because 
Anne, at the time it was contracted, was already betrothed to another prince, 
and these sponsalia had not been annulled before she married Henry, and 
partly because the king had not really consented to the marriage. Then an 
act of attainder condemned Cromwell to death. On July 28 he was duly 
executed, and two days later Dr. Barnes, with two other well-known Lutherans 
and three defenders of the papal supremacy, 3 followed him out of this life. 
On August 8 Henry married his fifth queen—Catherine Howard, a girl of 
nineteen, thirty years his junior, niece (like Anne Boleyn) to the Duke of 
Norfolk, whom Henry had first met at a fete given by Gardiner. This 
marriage was to last a bare fifteen months, and then the second Howard queen 
was to go the way of the first. 

1 Merriman, I, 291. 

1 “ Revealing a number of disgusting conversations between his sovereign and himself.*' 
Gairdner, English Church , 217. 

8 The six were put to death in the one execution at Smithfield ; the Lutherans burned, 
the Catholics hanged, drawn and quartered. Barnes’ companions were William Jerome, 
vicar of Stepney, and Thomas Garrett (for whose sermon at Jervaulx Abbey cf. supra , p. 290). 
The three Catholics were :—Thomas Abel, a one-time chaplain of Catherine of Aragon, 
who had lain in the Tower ever since he served her in the divorce (for which cf. Mattingly, 
202-203, 244) ; Dr. Edward Powell, a canon of Salisbury who had written in defence of 
Catherine’s marriage ; and Dr. Richard Fetherston, a priest who had been tutor to the 
Princess Mary. These three were beatified by Leo XIII in 1886, and are honoured with a 
feast on the anniversary of their death ; Camm, I, 462-501. Five days later, at Tyburn, 
three more Catholics were put to death for the Supremacy ; William Horne, a Carthusian 
lay-brother ; Edmund Brindholme, vicar of the church of Our Lady at Calais ; and a gentle¬ 
man, Clement Philpot. The first of these was also beatified in 1886 ; ibid. , 264-266. The 
number of those officially venerated by the Catholic Church as martyred by King Henry 
VIII is 50, of whom 38 died on the scaffold and 12 of starvation in the various prisons. One 
was a woman, Blessed Margaret Pole, Countess of Salisbury. The 49 men include 4 laymen, 

3 Knights of St. John, 18 Carthusians, 5 Benedictines, 5 Franciscan Observants, 1 Austin 
Friar, 1 Bridgettine, x x of the secular clergy, and the cardinal who was Bishop of Rochester. 
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The execution of Thomas Cromwell, on July 28, 1540, is the last 
violent act in the revolutionary drama that fills, almost to a day, the eleven 
years that followed Campeggio's adjournment of the trial at Blackfriars. 
Henry VIII, as Cromwell promised him in 1530, has had his own way, 
and not only without loss, but with great profit both to his royal authority 
and to his personal fortune. The English king has defied the pope and 
he has successfully withdrawn his realm from the pope's authority. Over 
religion, now organised within his realm as a thing independent of the 
pope—over its doctrines, over its clergy and officials, over its corporate 
life and its wealth—he has been acknowledged, as its head, to possess 
personally an authority greater than any pope had ever claimed over any 
part of the church. The bishops, now, all hold their offices as his gift; 
they are, in law and in fact, the “ ministers of the king's spiritual jurisdiction". 
A good half of them, moreover, are heretics, in the old Lollard, or the new 
German, sense of the word. At the king's command his bishops have, 
more than once, discussed with the Lutherans the possibilities of a dogmatic 
entente , and sitting in judgment on the corpus of Christian doctrine, they 
have inaugurated in England the novel business of a critical re-examination 
of belief and practice, where the measure of orthodoxy has not been the 
authority of the teaching church but their own scriptural and patristic 
learning. Some of the truths traditionally held—the mysteries of the 
Trinity, for example, and of the Incarnation—have indeed been presupposed 
as true without any discussion ; but the principle on which the bishops, of 
all shades of opinion, have acted in this development, is altogether new, and 
it goes contrary to all the long Catholic tradition. The bishops have, in¬ 
deed, all abandoned the principle that the authority of the teaching church 
is the first source of a Christian's knowledge of religion divinely revealed ; 
and something like Pierre d'Ailly's theory has emerged in its place, that the 
way to the truth about revealed doctrine is through a congress of Christian 
learning. And while the king has thus successfully manoeuvred the church¬ 
men so that doctrine is no less subject to his wishes than the canon law, he 
has, with the approval of the whole clerical body, confiscated to his own 
personal profit a good half of the church's property. 

Since there is nothing more which Henry desires to see changed, the 
religious revolution can now end. But what the king had done was to 
jettison the foundation principle of historical Christianity. To the con¬ 
sequences of a rejection of this sort no man can set a limit. Henry’s 
personal views might, indeed, hold up further developments for the short 
span of life which still remained to him. When, however, to this ex¬ 
perienced, autocratic and grimly arbitrary personage, there succeeded, in 
1547, a child nine years old, the revolutionary principle, unhindered at 
last, would rapidly work out the detailed fullness of all it contained. The 
concluding volume of this work will study the fortunes of the principle 
between the death of Cromwell and the Hampton Court Conference 
sixty-three years later. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


1. Cromwell's 44 Marsiglian ” ideas in 1530 (cf. supra , p. 226, n. 3). 

44 Cui autcm magis debetur nomen Capitis in Regno suo, quam ipsi Regi ? Monstri 
simile videtur, duo capita in eodem Regno. Finctionem hoc sacerdotum esse, ut se 
vindicent a jurisdictione Regum. Sed revocet ille ad ius suum, quod ilii astute abstuler- 
unt; . . . Vindices ergo quod est proprium Regni nominis, ut sis Caput in tuo Regno, 
et solum Caput. . . 

Cromwell's 44 Speech ” to Henry VIII, in Pole, Apologia ad Carolum V , c. xxvii (Quirini, 
I, 121, 122). 

2. The Reports on 37 44 abbeys " printed in the 44 Dublin Review ", April , 1894, PP- 260-77 
(cf. supra , p. 287, n. 3 ; p. 289, n. 3). 

These reports, discovered by the then Abbot Gasquet at the Public Record Office, in 
Chantry Certificates nos. 90 and 100, have seemingly gone unnoticed since he printed 
them. The 37 houses are grouped by counties, as follows : Norfolk, 12 of men, 5 of nuns ; 
Surrey, 3 of men ; Hants, 5 of men, 2 of nuns ; Wilts, 5 of men, 2 of nuns ; Gloucester¬ 
shire, 2 of men ; Bristol, 1 of nuns. The total of religious in them is 157 men, 90 nuns. 
Of the men, 69 ask for permission to live as secular priests ; of the nuns, 25 ask for dis¬ 
pensations—all but 1 of these are in the 5 Norfolk houses. As to conduct, there is a 
wholly good report on all but 6, viz., Marham (6 Cistercian nuns) 44 of slanderous report " ; 
Thetford (1 Austin Canon) 44 of slender report ” ; Wendling (5 Pr6montr6 Canons), 44 their 
name is not good " ; Weybourne (2 Austin Canons) 44 of slanderous name, as it is said " ; 
a Surrey house (? Austin Canons, Reigate) where, of the three inmates, 1 is said to have a 
bad character ; a second Surrey house (? Cistercians, Waverley) where, of the 13, 6 are 
noted as 44 incontinent "—and the whole community as 44 obstinate " about leaving the 
house, and as unanimously willing to continue their religious life wherever the king chooses 
to send them. 

3. ( Conclusion of n. 5, p. 329 supra.) 

The question returns, what kind of Catholics had all these agents and beneficiaries been, 
down to the time when Henry and Cromwell began to let slip the decencies of fundamental 
morality ? What had been the quality of their Catholicism in that seemingly, oh so Catholic 
England of but ten years before ? And how far could there be, with such men, any en¬ 
thusiasm for the new doctrines, or any interest in them even, except in so far as they could 
be understood as 44 rationalising ", and even sanctifying, these transactions ? The keenness 
of so many men of all classes—some of the very Religious, even—to join in the destruction, 
the scramble and the speculation is a most sinister feature of the catastrophe. Not all of 
them were so very young that the spirit of the new heresies caught them away before they 
ever had time to appreciate the ancient faith with the strength of a man's maturity. 
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Some “ Greater ” Monasteries, the number of their Religious, and 
their Net General Income 


Community 

of 

House 

Rule 

General 
Net Income 

70 

Canterbury (Christ Church) 

B 

£2,374 

52 

Gloucester 

B 

1,420 

50 

York 

B 

1,650 

44 

Bury St. Edmunds 

B 

i > 6 59 

42 

Peterborough 

B 

1,722 

4 1 

Worcester 

B 

1,297 

39 

St. Alban’s 

B 

2,102 

Tewkesbury 

B 

I > 3 1 9 

34 

Croyland 

B 

947 

32 

Fountains 

C 

1,004 

3 i 

Canterbury (St. Augustine’s) 

B 

i ,432 


Norwich 

B 

871 

3 ° 

Furness 

C 

805 

29 

Nostell 

A 

493 

26 

Abingdon 

B 

1,877 


Leicester 

A 

946 

25 

Westminster 

B 

2,409 


Winchcombe 

B 

760 


Llantony 

A 

723 


Thornton 

A 

584 


Holm Cultram 

C 

478 


Meaux 

C 

300 


Byland 

C 

238 

24 

Hulme St. Benet 

B 

584 

23 

Malmesbury 

B 

798 


Rievaulx 

C 

279 

22 

Walsingham 

A 

652 


Hailes 

C 

360 

21 

Cirencester 

A 

1,046 


Hyde 

B 

864 


Tavistock 

B 

842 


Spalding 

B 

765 


St. Osyth 

A 

677 


Pershore 

B 

648 
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Community 

of 

House 

Rule 

General 
Net Income 

21 

Bath 

B 

£618 


Nutley (Bucks) 

A 

437 

20 

Oseney 

A 

6 55 


Rochester 

B 

492 


Bordesley 

C 

389 


Beaulieu 

C 

327 

19 

Plympton 

A 

898 


Battle 

B 

803 


Croxton 

Pr. 

385 


Walden 

B 

373 


Christchurch (Hants) 

A 

312 


Bristol (St. Augustine’s) 

A 

not known 

18 

Waltham 

A 

900 


Selby 

B 

740 


Shrewsbury 

B 

483 


Bruton 

A 

437 


Bardney 

B 

366 


Newburgh 

A 

367 


Kirkham 

A 

267 


Wclbeck 

Pr. 

248 


Ncwenham 

C 

228 


Roche 

C 

224 

17 

Sherburne 

B 

673 


Colchester 

B 

524 


Ceme 

B 

515 


Mt. Grace 

Ch. 

323 


Westacre 

A 

262 


Hinton 

Ch. 

249 

16 

Kenilworth 

A 

539 


Eynsham 

B 

434 


Keynsham 

A 

420 


Torre 

Pr. 

398 


Tynemouth 

B 

398 


Bisham 

B* 

286 


Worksop 

A 

246 

is 

Merton 

A 

958 


Chertsey 

B 

653 


Vale Royal 

C 

519 


Stratford Langhorne 

C 

512 


Bolton 

A 

212 

14 

Launde 

A 

399 


Montacute 

Cl. 

391 


Ford 

C 

373 


* A® surrendered. 
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Community 

of 

I louse 

Rule 

General 
Net Income 

H 

Thetford 

Cl. 

to 


Combe 

c 

3 11 


Faversham 

B 

287 


Pipewell 

C 

286 


Taunton 

A 

283 


Missenden 

A 

262 


Monk Bretton 

Cl. 

239 


Bradenstoke 

A 

212 


Milton 

B 

579 


Coventry 

B 

543 


Bermondsey 

Cl. 

475 


Edinton 

Bonhommcs 

442 


Wenlock 

Cl. 

402 


Warden 

C 

390 


Northampton 

Cl. 

264 


Darley 

A 

259 


Southwick 

A 

257 


Thame 

C 

257 


Titchfield 

Pr. 

250 


Buckland 

C 

242 


Combermere 

C 

225 


Athelney 

B 

209 

12 

St. Mary Overy 

A 

624 


Pontefract 

Cl. 

34 i 


Lilleshall 

A 

230 

II 

Muchelney 

B 

488 


Buckfast 

C 

466 


Castle Acre 

Cl. 

3°7 


Wigmore 

A 

267 


Haughmond 

A 

260 

IO 

Abbotsbury 

B 

4 i 5 


Dunkeswell 

C 

290 


Merevale 

C 

252 

9 

Launceston 

A 

358 


Bodmin 

A 

270 


Thurgarton 

A 

259 


Robertsbridge 

C 

249 


Axholme 

Ch. 

238 


Boxley 

C 

204 

8 

St. German’s 

A 

227 


Beauvale 

Ch. 

206 

7 

Barnwell 

A 

267 

5 

Hartland 

A 

292 
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Here are the like statistics for seven “ lesser houses ” which (from the 
point of view of numbers) would also qualify as “ greater ” houses 


Community 

of 

House 

0 

Rule 

General 

Net Income 

21 

Cockers and 

Pr. 

£15* 

17 

Dale 

Pr. 

145 

*5 

Garendon 

C 

160 

Shap 

Pr. 

156 

H 

Lincoln 

G 

153 

13 

Huntingdon 

A 

188 


Coventry 

Ch. 

131 

12 

Stoneleigh 

C 

* 5 * 

A = Austin 

Canons : B = Benedictines ; C = 

Cistercians ; Ch. 

= Carthusians ; 

Cl. = Cluniacs ; G = Gilbertines ; Pr. = Canons of Pr6montr6. 


The details of income are from Savine, English Monasteries on the Eve 
of the Dissolution , Appendix ; those of monastic population arc from the 
same, p. 221, or from Pocock-Burnet, IV, 232-258. 

General Income is the sum of Spiritual Income (e.g. income from a 
parochial benefice vested in the monastery, the main part of this being 
tithes) and Temporal Income (rents and dues from all such properties as 
are described supra , p. 45). The net General Income is what is left when 
the fixed pensions, rents, alms and fees are deducted which are paid to 
bailiffs, auditors, stewards—the administration expenses recognised by the 
act suppressing the monasteries ; so Savine, op. cit . 9 4. 

We know a good deal about the number of religious in all kinds of houses 
in the last years these existed, 1535-1540. To the suggestion, sometimes 
made, that the then admittedly low number of inmates was a consequence 
of the actual upheaval of the old ecclesiastical world, and something new in 
Catholic life, it may be allowed to quote what Convocation, legislating much 
as a provincial synod, declared in 1531 on this very matter: “Nothing 
more deters the laity from the thought of founding a religious house than 
the sight of existing houses that contain fewer religious than they were 
founded to maintain ” ; and so the bishops order the various abbots and 
priors to bring up the numbers of their communities to the required quota, 
and to see that this quota is henceforth maintained, due regard being given 
to losses of revenue caused through the accident of time and the act of God 
(Wilkins, III, 723). 



Distribution 

County 

Northumberland 

Durham 

Cumberland 

Westmorland 

Lancashire 

Cheshire 

Yorkshire . 

Lincolnshire 

Leicestershire 

Rutland 

Northamptonshire 

Oxfordshire 

Buckinghamshire 

Bedfordshire 

Huntingdonshire 

Hertfordshire 

Middlesex . 

Essex 

Cambridgeshire . 
Norfolk . 
Suffolk . 

Kent 

Sussex 

Surrey 

Berkshire . 

Hampshire 

Wiltshire . 

Cornwall . 

Devon 

Dorset 

Somerset . 

Gloucestershire 

Worcestershire . 

Herefordshire 

Shropshire 

Staffordshire 

Warwickshire 

Derbyshire 

Nottinghamshire 


APPENDIX II 

of Monastic Wealth, shown County by County 

Income Houses in 

Total net the County 

£1,178 of which 34% goes to 1 of the 12 
. . (Two only autonomous houses) 


I,III 

„ 80% „ 2 

(One religious house only) 

11 

8 

1,698 

>> 

5°% 

11 

I 

11 

10 

2,113 

>1 

75% 

11 

2 

ii 

7 

11 >934 

>» 

33*% 

11 

4 

11 

64 

7>498 

n 

3i% 

11 

3 

i» 

5i 

2.6S7 

>> 33&% >> 

(One religious house 

1 

only) 

11 

12 

3.37° 

n 

5°% 

11 

1 

11 

12 

2,539 

n 

43% 

ii 

2 

11 

13 

1,062 

>» 

40% 

11 

1 

11 

10 

2,253 

n 

5°% 

11 

1 

11 

10 

2,376 

11 

80% 

ii 

1 

11 

6 

2,403 

)I 

87*% 

11 

1 

11 

9 

1 1,534 

11 

75% 

11 

3 

n 

16 


1) 

5°% 

11 

3 

11 

19 

2,419 

11 

43% 

11 

1 

11 

11 

5,180 

11 

4°% 

11 

3 

11 

33 

3,402 

11 

5°% 

ii 

1 

11 

17 

6,897 

11 

75% 

11 

2 

11 

21 

2,635 

11 

66§% 

11 

2 

11 

11 

4,078 

11 

70% 

11 

4 

11 

8 

4,3 10 

11 

9°% 

11 

2 

11 

6 

5,187 

11 

46% 

11 

2 

11 

16 

3,55i 

11 

40% 

11 

2 

11 

i5 

999 

11 

35% 

11 

1 

11 

6 

5>3 12 

11 

5°% 

11 

3 

11 

8 

3-747 

11 

334% 

11 

1 

11 

7 

7,579 

11 

5o%* 

11 

1 

11 

18 

6,072 

11 

83*% 

11 

5 

11 

10 

4,049 

11 

75% 

11 

3 

11 

10 

732 

11 

36% 

11 

1 

»! 

8 

1,966 

11 

45% 

11 

2 

11 

10 

1,613 

11 

25% 

11 

1 

11 

12 

3,044 

11 

334% 

11 

2 

11 

19 

802 

11 

334% 

11 

1 

11 

8 


(No outstanding differences of income) 


• Another 33^% goes to 4 of the 18, 
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The Reformation Parliament, 

Middlesex: 

London 

Northumberland: 

(Berwick) 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Cumberland: 

Carlisle 
Westmorland : 

Appleby 
Lancashire : 

Lancaster 
Preston 
Yorkshire : 

York 

Scarborough 

Hull 

Lincolnshire : 

Lincoln 
Grimsby 
Stamford 
Grantham 
Derbyshire : 

Derby 

Nottinghamshire : 

Nottingham 
Leicestershire : 

Leicester 
Cambridgeshire : 

Cambridge 
Huntingdonshire : 

Huntingdon 
Norfolk: 

Norwich 

Lynn 

Yarmouth 

Thetford 


i 5 2 9~ i 536.* Towns Represented 1 

Suffolk : 

Ipswich 
Dunwich 
Orford 
Essex: 

Colchester 
Malden 
Salop : 

Shrewsbury 
Bridgenorth 
Ludlow 
Wenlock 
Staffordshire : 

Stafford 

Newcastle-u- Lyme 
Worcestershire : 

Worcester 
Hereford : 

Hereford 
Leominster 
Northants : 

Northampton 
Warwickshire : 

Warwick 
Coventry 
Bedfordshire : 

Bedford 

Buckinghamshire : 

Buckingham 
Wycombe 
Oxfordshire : 

Oxford 

Gloucestershire : 

Gloucester 

Bristol 
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Kent: 

Canterbury 
Rochester 
Sandwich 
Deal 
Dover 
Romney 
Hythe 
Folkstone 
Sussex: 

Lewes 
Winchelsea 
Chichester 
Arundel 
Midhurst 
Horsham 
East Grinstead 
Shoreham 
Steyning 
Bramber 
Surrey: 

Guildford 
Reigate 
Gatton 
Bletchingley 
Southwark 
Berkshire: 

Reading 
Wallingford 
Windsor 
Hants: 

Southampton 
Portsmouth 
Winchester 
Wiltshire: 

Sarum New 

Sarum Old 

Wilton 

Ludgershall 

Malmesbury 

Marlborough 


Wiltshire (cont ): 
Devizes 
Wotton Bassett 
Caine 

Chippenham 

Westbury 

Heytesbury 

Hindon 

Downton 

Bedwin 

Cricklade 

Dorset 

Dorchester 
Shaftesbury 
Wareham 
Poole 
Bridport 
Melcombe 
Lyme 
Weymouth 
Somerset: 

Bath 
Wells 
Taunton 
Bridgewater 
Devonshire : 

Exeter 
Dartmouth 
Plymouth 
Barnstaple 
Plympton 
Tavistock 
Totnes 
Cornwall: 
Launceston 
Bodmin 
Liscard 
Truro 
Helston 
Lostwithiel 
Downeshed 



APPENDIX IV 


The Reply of the most Reverend Cardinal of Ancona to the Letters 

from England 1 

. . . Coming therefore to your case, We shall say, that We committed it, in 
England, to our two cardinal legates de latere with the intention that by their 
prudence and authority the business should, if this were possible, be settled 
without scandal, or that they might, at any rate, be able to give Us more sure 
information about the truth of the matter for the requirements of justice 
should the queen, as it seemed likely, * raise any objection against the place 
of the trial as not safe for her. When, however, the case proceeded far other¬ 
wise than We had hoped, and the queen, at the very opening of the trial, both 
appealed and also alleged the place not to be safe, We could not be lacking to 
what justice called for, and therefore, not without deliberation with others, and 
not as a matter of favour to anyone, but after the mature consideration which 
so grave a matter demanded (and the practice of the Apostolic See) We 
advoked the case to Ourselves in [the court called] Our Signatura , which 
is made up of the chief prelates of the Roman Curia and of several of the 
cardinals of the Holy Roman Church. For it did not seem to fit in with 
justice, that a queen who was a native of Spain, and the defendant in the suit, 
should be subjected to a summons to appear and defend her case within the 
kingdom of the all powerful plaintiff—[she] a defendant, whose court, you, 
as the plaintiff, were bound to seek out. For according to the canon law, 
when plaintiff and defendant are of different cities and dioceses, the case is 
not to be committed for trial in the city or diocese of the plaintiff; and in 
spiritual causes, as We shall presently state, even in your kingdom of England 
(p. 171), the canon law must take precedence over all other laws whatsoever, 
even those of the kingdom itself. Nor was this suspicion, alleged on the part 
of the queen, either so unjust or so ungrounded as you write to Us ; moreover, 
although the queen’s own oath is, in law, sufficient proof of that suspicion, 
nevertheless your own prayers, and those of your nobles and of the King of 
France which (if We may say so) demand in so unseasonable a way that the 
trial be held in England, seem to justify the queen’s suspicions ; nor does it 
necessarily follow that—it being allowed without prejudice to truth that the 

1 Responsum Rmi. Anconitani litteris Anglicis : from Ehses, no. 96, pp. 170-174. The 
first paragraph (here omitted) is the formal acknowledgment of the letters. The document 
here translated is Cardinal Pietro Accolti’s draft of a proposed reply to Henry VI II's letter 
to Clement VII of Dec. 6, 1530, which letter is printed in Pocock’s edition of Burnet, VI, 
41-46. Various drafts were prepared, besides this of Accolti, but never despatched, e.g. one 
by Lorenzo Pucci, and another by Aleander (this last in Pocock, Records, II, 209-212). For 
a careful account of all these, cf. Ehses, pp. 169-170, to which the text refers. 

1 Quod verisimile erat, Ehses, p. 170. 
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REPLY TO THE LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 379 

acts of the English trial would prove the process to have been free—never¬ 
theless, later, a lawful suspicion from the process of time (?) 1 could not arise, 
especially when it was necessary to execute Our citations and inhibitions by 
edict, since they could not with safety be conveyed into your kingdom. 

As to what you complain about at such great length, namely that your 
demand for the case to be sent back into England has been refused, We reply 
that what Our predecessor Pius II declared is true that no one hears less of the 
truth than a ruler, and that the greater the ruler the more is he deceived. For, 
as your ambassadors at Our court should have informed you, the demands 
made by yourself and by the King of France were not wholly refused, but 
were remitted to be discussed by Us with the advice of the cardinals ; for 
it was but seemly, that, just as the commission to advoke the case (of which 
We have spoken) proceeded with the fullest examination, so also this demand 
of yours should proceed, namely, that your demands should be examined both 
in the Signatura and in Our consistory also, both parties being called, and that 
equity and natural reason should hold the scales, and that the matter should 
go forward not influenced by favours done to princes or to anyone else, but 
through the medium of justice. It has not been the custom of the Holy See in 
grave causes, such as is this cause, to give decisions without deliberation or 
without hearing both parties ; and St. Bernard, whom you quote, does not 
reject appeals that are just, but those appeals which are calumnious appeals 
and appeals devised to frustrate justice : and appeals of this sort We also, if 
they were made, would reject; and the council which you quote to Us does not 
reject suspicions that are just, and which have a basis in natural reason, nor 
ought it to reject such. For what that very council says, that very thing the 
canons say too, and all lawyers, not however rejecting thereby the suspicion 
which is lawful, the suspicion which can also be proved by the personal oath 
of the one who alleges it; nor should the sayings of the Saints prevail, in the 
trial of suits, over the authority of canons and of the popes. 

As to Our committing the case to be judged in England, and the intention 
with which We did this, We have already explained this to you ; one point, 
however, We must not omit to mention—your councillors, or rather your 
flatterers, have persuaded you to flee the judgment of our College of the 
Signatura and of Ourselves and the Sacred College of Cardinals, as a judgment 
open to suspicion, 2 heedless that in law it is not allowed to allege 8 that the 
sacred college or Ourselves are in any way suspect, since We, in giving judg¬ 
ment, have never served the changes of fortune or human considerations but 
only justice (p. 172). From what We have said above it ought, therefore, to be 
clear to all right thinking men that what We have done has not been done to 
injure you or to lessen your reputation, but in order that justice might take its 
straight course, and that We, thus, might judge the lesser as the greater. 
There is, however, one matter that We cannot but marvel at—that you 

1 Tamen postmodum legitimam suspicionem ex processu temporis oriri non posse. 

* Tuos consiliarios, quin potius adulatores induxisse te, ut collegii signaturae . . . 
iudicium quasi suspectum refugias. 

* Non attendens, quod de iure non licet. 
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consider us to be so leagued with the emperor that We are acting in this case 
according to his will and directions. For since, as you put it yourself, in this 
case there is on the one side the Defender of the Faith and, on the other, the 
Champion of the Church, 1 the opinion of jurisconsults would say that since 
it is an equal affection which binds Us both to the Defender of the Faith and to 
the Advocatus ecclesiae all chance of such suspicion must be set aside. More¬ 
over, We call God to witness, and We pledge Our word as pope, that the 
emperor has never asked of Us anything beyond mere justice. For he said to 
Us, that if the queen was cherishing a cause devoid of justice it was not his 
intention to give her any assistance and that the blame must rest with those 
who brought about such a marriage ; that if the queen herself had a just case, 
he could not, without deeply staining his own honour, allow her to be oppressed 
in a way contrary to justice. Whether you have, in the same way, asked from 
Us no more than bare justice is, We believe, no secret to yourself; for, We 
candidly admit, the progress of the case has been frequently delayed—despite 
the protests of the queen’s lawyers and all their demands that We should do 
justice— for your sake and at the petition of your representatives here. 

Since this is the way matters stand, you can see whether it is according to the 
emperor’s will—or according to yours, that We have been acting. To your 
reasoning that all so far done proves England to be a safe place for the trial, 
We have already replied in this letter ; and if you think yourself really injured 
in this, so, by the same reasoning, the emperor (whom you allege is a party in 
this suit) will think himself injured if he is put aside as one promoting a cause 
that is unjust. And so Our pastoral duty bids Us not to incline to right or left, 
but, keeping to the path of justice, to preserve justice inviolate, as it says in 
the Apocalypse : From the mouth of him that sits upon the throne a twice 
sharp sword goes forth ; which the canons interpret must be understood of 
the sentence of an upright judge, who ought not to spare any where this is 
contrary to justice. You say that We have hindered people from expressing 
their minds freely [about the case]. We have never done this, nor do We know 
of any kept from writing by terror ; what has displeased Us extremely is that 
writers on that side should not have made known to Us what they had to say, 
so that We could proceed in this matter with still greater knowledge. As to 
the emperor using such means (as you assert), We know nothing of it, and he 
has done it against Our will. But one thing We must not omit; if We were 
to believe as easily those who speak against you as you show yourself [to 
believe] those who speak against Us, there are plenty of people to say that 
you have sent large sums into Italy, to enlist, nay to corrupt, writers : how¬ 
ever, that We can by no means bring ourselves to believe (p. 173). 

You say there is no safe way to send your letters to Us. Of this We know 
nothing, nor do We believe that any of your letters have ever been held up.* 
What We do lament is that our citations and inhibitions cannot safely be 
brought to you (as the queen’s lawyers here inform Us) so that it will be 
necessary to execute them by proclamation. 

As to what you allege that Our nuncio in France has said about the case, 

1 Advocatus ecclesiae . 
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We know nothing whatever about this. He had no commission from Us to 
speak of the matter to the King of France in any way whatever. For We 
ourselves, while the case still remains [in its present state] 1 could not have 
said, nor ought We to have said, of it, either that it was just or unjust; and the 
queen’s appeals and refusals, if to Us they appear not calumnious but just, 
you ought not thus impetuously to prohibit. For, as We have said so often, 
We cannot be lacking in justice ; neither We, nor the Apostolic See—witness 
Our predecessor Alexander III—have ever disturbed the laws of your kingdom 
or any part of your jurisdiction in temporals within that kingdom, nor have 
We, in any way, done anything to the prejudice of either in any matter. In 
spiritual matters, indeed, the cognition of which belongs to Us and to the 
Church, laws of this kind or constitutions or customs of your kingdom can 
have no standing, even although there be in them some express provision 
about spiritual matters, for this would be entirely contrary to the freedom of 
the Church. And if you would read the decree on this matter of Our predeces¬ 
sor Alexander III, in the title de sponsalibus , 2 you would find there that even 
in your own kingdom, all things to the contrary notwithstanding, the authority 
of the pope and of the canon law, holds good ; for who could assert, with any 
hope of being believed, that constitutions against the Apostolic See and the 
freedom of the Church could in any way come into existence or be published in 
the kingdom of England, a kingdom recognised (?) 8 by the Roman Church 
and the popes and, by the consent of your predecessors, a feudatory of the 
Roman Church ; but if indeed, as We have heard, such [laws] should by 
chance have been put out, so contrary to that freedom that, even, no one is to 
appeal to the Roman curia, know this with certainty that remedies will not be 
wanting to Us for the defence of the freedom of the Church and especially 
of this Apostolic See. We, therefore, were awaiting ambassadors from you to 
clear you of these charges of contravening the freedom of the Church, rather 
than letters filled with complaints such as these contain ; for it was in this 
way, so We have read, that the King of England acted, of old, in the matter of 
clearing himself of the murder of St. Thomas the Bishop of Canterbury, to 
which king’s ambassadors the pope gave no credence, but sent two cardinals 
to search out the truth of the matter : We recall all these things to you that 
you may see how your predecessors ever abstained from any invasion of the 
freedom of the Church and how they were always obedient to the Apostolic 
See. 

As to the inhibitions, We have not made nor shall We make, any inhibitions 
save what are just and allowed in law—those justly made We shall not in any 
way revoke. What you ask at the end of your letter, namely that We should 
give you an answer about all the things afore mentioned, although We have 
clearly and expressly declared Our mind in what is already written here 
(p. 174), nevertheless, in order to satisfy you more fully, We now reply that 

1 Nos enim causa huiusmodi nullatenus adhuc instructs non potuissemus . . . (p. 173). 

a Decretals of Gregory IX (the Corpus Iuris Canonici), lib. IV, tit. I, c. 6. 

3 . . . in regno Angliae, ab Ecclesia Romana et Summis Pontificibus recognito . . • 
(p. 1 73 )- 
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We, as right and justice allow, have revoked to Ourselves this cause for this 
reason especially that the trial of it should go forward clear of all suspicion, 
and so that the case of the Queen, who in this cause is the defendant, should 
not be argued in a court within the territory of her very powerful opponent, as 
in law it is provided, as We have said above, namely, that when plaintiff and 
defendant are of different cities or dioceses, then cases are to be committed 
[i.e. for a hearing] not to the court of the plaintiff but to that of the defendant; 
and also because a case like this, which involves questions of the interpretation 
of the divine law and of the power of the pope, is recognised to be beyond all 
doubt our affair, even if We leave out this [consideration] that it is, and always 
has been, the custom of the Apostolic See and the Roman Curia, from a time 
of whose beginning no memory remains, that marriage cases of this sort and 
other spiritual matters, especially those in which kings and great personages 
are a party, and in which it can be doubted that scandal will easily arise, are 
committed [for trial] in the Roman Curia, or elsewhere as shall seem to Us 
right and equitable—against which custom, or Our authority, the laws of your 
kingdom amount to nothing, and let this suffice for Our considered reply to 
you (et hoc tibi pro deliberata responsione sufficiat). 
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Popular Hostility to the Royal Supremacy and the Propaganda 

FOR IT— 1534 

Here are some instances of the general criticisms of the “ King’s Pro¬ 
ceedings ”, made in the fateful year 1534. They come from all parts of the 
country, and from all types of Englishmen. Cromwell’s spies, and the local 
sycophants, consider that he will want to know all—and so all is sent on to 
him, from the sermons of theologians down to the babblings of the village 
simpleton. The references are all to a single volume (no. VII) of the Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII and to the number of the document. 

Jan. 8 Dr. Edward Powell (saying Boleyn marriage unlawful) - 28 

Jan. 26 Oxford —The Warden of Canterbury College - - 101 

Dr. Holyman 
Dr. More man 

Jan. 31 Colchester —Dom John Francis, O.S.B., sub-prior of St. 

John’s (saying that Henry is a heretic) - 140 

Jan. 31 Langham, Essex —John V—“questman” (speaking against 

the official propaganda literature) - 145 

Feb. ? Thomas Charnock, O.P., D.D. (criticising the 

Little Book of Nine articles ; he now withdraws and 


denies . . .) - - - - - - - - 259 

Feb. ? The Vicar of Newark (forbidding his parishioners 

to read the new propaganda literature) - 261 

Mar. 7 Southwell Minster —a Prebendary - 298 

Mar. 9 Colchester— John Wayne, parson of St. James’, Colches¬ 
ter, and officialis to the Bishop of London - - 406 

Dr. Thystall at Greyfriars church ; both preaching 
against the propaganda literature - 406 

Mar. 22 Winchester —Friar Peacock, Warden of the Observants 
at Southampton, for preaching in the cathedral 
“ approving primatum Petri ” ... -449,982 

Mar. 27 Southampton —“ Some priests at my late being at Hamp¬ 
ton spoke much of maintaining the Pope’s power 
which seduced many persons ” ; John Cooke to 
Cromwell - -- -- -- - 381 (1) 

April 17 Horsingdune —John Snappe for speaking against the 

Boleyn marriage.497 

April 18 Oxford —“libels dispersed ” against Dr. W. Tresham’s 

Easter sermon on the Roman Primacy - - - 507 

383 
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June 6 York —“ a light fellow ”.App. no. 23 

June 6 Hereford— *anti-Anne Boleyn (a simpleton) - 802 

June 6 Watlington, Oxon. —a simpleton - 840 

July 3 Bristol —Two Observants, Hugh Payne and Thomas 
Hayfield, speaking against the Supremacy and the 
propaganda literature : which they denied 939, 1020, 1652 


Aug. 13 Worcestershire —(speaking against the king) - - 1062 

Sept. 21 Reading —(speaking against Anne Boleyn) - - - 1175 

Sept. 24 Henley —“ a poor and simple body ” - - - App. no. 36 

Oct. 11 Tenterden —the Vicar (speaking against the Royal Sup¬ 
remacy) - - -- -- -- 1251 

Nov. 28 London—J. Umfrey (saying “ the pope will one day 

come back ”).1488 

Dec. ? Canterbury —Wm. Winchelsey, monk of St. Augustine’s, 

speaking against Cranmer’s conduct as Archbishop - 1608 

Margaret Coupland (speaking against the King and 
Anne Boleyn) ------- 1609 

Cambridgeshire —a Parson (speaking against the King, 

Anne and Cranmer).1624 


The following are from Chapuys’ despatches to Charles V, also of 1534 
and in that same volume. 

Jan. 29 “ Many members of Parliament have intimated to me that 

if anyone came from your majesty so as to give them 
an opportunity they would stand firm and hope to 
have a good following of those good Christians who are 
irritated against what has been done against the 
Pope.”- - -- -- -- -no. 121 

Mar. 7 “ Some who have not dared expressly to oppose the 
Queen’s affair, oppose as much as they can the pro¬ 
posals against the Pope.... There are also many of 
the party against the Queen who are displeased that 
the King wishes to renounce his obedience to the 
Roman Church, as the Duke of Norfolk ...” - page 128 

April 22 “ The King thinks he has got his subjects more under 
command by making them individually swear to 
maintain the laws made against the Queen and 
Princess in favour of this second marriage, but it only 
irritates them the more ; while they are at present in 
such fear that there is neither small nor great who 
dare speak or grumble in any way; but when the 
time comes every one will declare himself.” - - page 214 
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Here are a set of denunciations of the year 1536, from Vol. XII of the 

same series. 

Mar. 5 Herts —The Parson of Radwell (Preaching that damna¬ 
tion awaits those who are putting down the abbeys) no. 572 

Mar. 17 Westmorland —Sir James Laybourne reports, “ Some 
300 persons in the parish church at Kendal threatened 
to cast the curate into the water unless he would 
proclaim the pope to be the head of the church ” 
which was against the wills of “ the ancient men of 
Kendal, 60 in number no. 671 

Mar. 17 Wilts —At Salisbury, reported opposition ; i to the 
king’s preacher, ii to the king’s “ dispensations ” for 
Lent, Hi to those who criticised the sermons 
preached by “ a seditious Friar Minor, Watts ” 

nos. 746, 755, 756 

Mar. 17 Suffolk —The Vicar of Yaxford writes, “ The most 
part of the priests of Suffolk will not receive me 
into their churches to preach, but have disdained 
me ever since I made a play against the pope’s 
counsellors, Error, Colle Cloggcr of Conscience, 
and Incredulity, that, and the Act of Parliament 
had not followed after, I had been counted a great 
liar no. 529 

April — Essex —Cistercians of Coggeshall report the Abbot, for 
maintaining the Pope, contrary to the statutes. 

(“ God keep the king ” they write, “ Queen Anne, 
the Princess Elizabeth and Mr. Cromwell, general 
visitor of all religious ”) . . . . no. 774 

June 12 Kent —The Priest of Loose, reported by 10 of his 

parishioners (publishing indulgences) . . . no. 1125 

June 30 Devon —The Abbot of Tavistock, denounced by John 
Amadas (Seditious conversation about dissolution 
of monasteries, with Sir Thomas Arundel) . . no. 1221 

Essex —The Vicar of Hornchurch denounced by John 
Dyrde (Saying that “ The Religious should resist 
the suppression ”)...... no. 1264 

May 15 “ Even the rude people said it was evident the statute was 

of no value, since they were compelled to swear, which 
had never been seen before.” This is from Chapuys’ 
account of what he told the council at his audience of 
May 15 and of his “ words ” with the three bishops, 

Tunstall, Stokesley and Lee (for which see his letter 
of May 19, in L.P,, VII, pp. 263-268). He goes on to 
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say, “ I added that many comforted themselves by the 
consideration that an oath given by force and against 
good morals is not binding, and that if it had been 
lawful, they might violate it quite as honourably as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury there, who, the day after he 
had sworn fidelity and obedience to the pope, decreed 
the citation against the Queen, notwithstanding all 
advocations, prohibitions, penalties and heavy cen¬ 
sures/* 

Sept. 30 The Hussey-Chapuys and Darcy-Chapuys conversations 
about the chances of an invasion by Charles V and a 
national rising. ------ pages 466-468 

Note. —The Survey in Baskerville , “ English Monks and the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries ” (supra, p. 289, n. 4). Out of the total of 473 autonomous 
houses of canons-regular, monks and nuns, Mr. Baskerville’s lively book 
says nothing at all of 207. Very many of the remaining 266 are no more 
than mentioned. His account of the great visitation of 1535 considers 
only 26 houses—5 of them “ lesser ” houses, and 4 of them convents of 
women. His chapter on the Suppression of 1536 is made up of information 
from 9 only of the 172 houses of men that then disappeared ; and the chapter 
on the destruction of the 166 “ greater ” monasteries of men takes account 
of 30 only, 9 of which have already appeared in the tale of the visitation 
of 1535. Of the 118 convents of nuns he makes mention of 40 altogether 
—a mere mention in the majority of cases ; 10 of these 40 houses are 
“ greater ” monasteries. This is surely thin material from which to hint 
conclusions of any kind. 
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Petitions to Cromwell for Grants of Monastic Estates 

Here is a list (from Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, Vol. X) of twenty-nine 
specimens of the demands that flowed in to the office of the all-powerful 
Cromwell once it became clear what the king intended, and even before the 
act dissolving the “ lesser ” monasteries was passed. The year is 1536. 

Feb. 29 Earl of Westmorland —Blanchland (Northumberland No. 

—Pre, *) and Keldholme (Yorks—C., n.) - - 381 

Sir Antony Hungerford —Polton (Wilts),which is “close 

to a poor house I have there ” - - - - 382 

Lady Oxford —the farm 2 of Blackborough or Shouldham, 
in Norfolk, convents of women, which are “ not far 
from her land ” - - - - - - 385 

John Pakyngton —Westwood (Worcs.—C., n.) which is 

“ close to my house ” - - 386 

John Tregonwell —the farm of one of nine abbeys 

named -------- - 388 

Richard Zouche —Stavordale (Somerset—A.C.) - - 390 

Mar. 17 John Wh alley —Burnham (Bucks.—Austin Canonesses) 

or Folkstone (B.), “ at a reasonable rent ” 491 

Mar. 19 The Prior of Bridlington— one of the greatest houses 

(A.C.)—reports his fears of the local gentry’s designs 501 
Mar. 20 - Bestney (one of Cromwell’s servants)—Lygyn and 


Syvernye (cells to Ely cathedral priory) - - - 507 

Mar. 23 Earl of Essex —Bileigh (Essex—Pre.) for which he offers 

1,000 marks (£666 13s. 4d.) - - - - - 531 

Mar. 25 Archbishop Cranmer —the farm of Shelford (A.C.) or any 
other Nottinghamshire monastery for his brother-in- 
law .547 

Mar. 25 Sir Piers Edgecumbe —“something out of Totnes’’ 

(Devon—B.).551 

Mar. 25 Lord Thomas de la Warre —the farm of Boxgrove 

(Sussex—B.), i.e. “ if it must go ” - - - - 552 


1 Abbreviations : A.C. = Austin Canons ; B. = Benedictines ; C. = Cistercians ; Cl. =* 
Cluniacs ; n. = nuns ; Prd. = Premonstratensians. 

* I.e. to hold of the king for a fixed annual payment. 

*5* 387 
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Mar. 26 

Mar. 27 

Mar. 28 

Apr. 2 

Apr. 4 
Apr. 8 

Apr. 9 

Apr. 9 

Apr. 28 

May 4 

May 8 
June 4 


Harry Huttoft of Southampton—Mottisfont (Hants.— 

A.C.)—proviso as in last. 

A. Budgegode— “ There are three houses in this country 
. . . [i.e. Gloucestershire] of which I should like one ” 
Sir Francis Bryan —Bittlesden (Bucks.—C.) and de la 
Pre (Northants. Cl., n.) - 

Sir Simon Harcourt —Repton (Staffs.—A.C.) i.e. if it 
cannot be saved (for which he makes an effort) 

Sir Henry Everingham —" any ” 

Sir John Nevill —Wallingwells (Notts.—B., n.) “ or for 
something else ” - 

Humphrey Stafford —Finshade (Northants.—A.C.) and 
Worspring (Somerset—A.C.)- - 

Duke of Norfolk —Bungay (Suffolk—A.C.) and Wood- 
bridge (Suffolk—A.C.). “ Sapienti amico pauca ”, he 
writes, bashfully, “ where others speak I must speak 

too ”. 

John Vaughan (one of the king’s commissioners in Wales) 
“ Help me to have one of the abbeys to farm, paying 
the king as much as any other man may give ” 

H. Capell —Barrow (Somerset—B., n.); it is “ near his 
own dwelling place ” 

Sir William Brereton 1 —“ any ” 

The London agent of Viscount Lisle (a natural son of 
Edward IV, and now governor of Calais) writes that 
there is no chance of Beaulieu in Hampshire, but “ I 
am told Waverley is a pretty thing ” ; and also, “ If 
you would name one or two in Hampshire ” (1058). 
He concludes another letter, “ God send my lord a 
good abbey or two for a commendam ” - 


Here are two grants from the same volume :— 

May 26,1536 To Lord Audley (Lord Chancellor) of Colchester, 
St. Botolph’s (A.C.) i.e. of the site, church, 
messuages, manors, rectories, advowsons, pen¬ 
sions and tithes, rents : the annual value is 
£134 3s. 4d. the annual rent to be paid to the 

king is £13 8s. 4d.. 

May 25,1536 To Sir Richard Rich (Chancellor of the Court of the 
Augmentations of the king’s revenues) of Lighes, 
Essex (A.C.). Annual value £26 7s. 6d., rent to 
the king, £2 12s. 9d.. 

1 Whose son had just been arrested for complicity in the alleged misdoings 
Boleyn. 


No. 

556 

567 

572 

613 

621 

633 

643 

599 

746 

800 

825 
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of Norwich, 51-2, 53-6, 57, 59-64 ; and 
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Pilgrimage of Grace, 320-1. Sec also 
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Accolti, Pietro, cardinal, draft reply to 
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revolution in, 8-11. 

Allen, William, cardinal (1532—1594), quoted 
on quality of clergy’s professional know¬ 
ledge, 84. 

Ambrose, St., quoted, 77. 

Anabaptists, Henry VIII persecutes, 363. 

Annates act (1532), 236-7 ; (i534~ist), 

256 ; (i534~2nd), 279. 

Appeals, statute of (1533), 245-6. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, an influence on 
Fortescue as a legal thinker, 26-7 ; and 
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364 (and n.), 367, 368. 

Baskerville, G„ quoted, 284, 289, n. 4, 
329, n. 4. 
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38-9 ; protest of against Wolsey’s reforms, 
66-7 ; Italian reformed suggested as 
pattern, 105. 

Bonnet, William, mission to Rome (1529), 
185, 186, 189, 235, 241, n. 2. 
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dale, 100 ; foreign vernacular translations 
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translations of, 100 ; authorised and 
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360. 
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Bilney, Thomas, 127 n., 131, n. 3, 347. 
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Bonner, Edmund (Bishop of London, 1539- 
1550 and 1554-1569), 25 ; on evidence of 
Civil Law that papacy is of divine origin, 
206, n. i. 

Books, handbooks for Clergy, 96 n. ; de¬ 
struction of by Reformers, 96 ; the first 
English religious printed, 98-101 ; the 
first English heretical, 133-5 ; condemna¬ 
tion of heretical, 134, n. 2. 
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Booth, Charles (Bishop of Hereford, 1516- 
i535)> 77> 84 n., 201, n. 1. 

Bridgettines, religious order, tributes to their 
holy life, 67 (and n.). 

Bruckberger, O. P., R.L., quoted, 344, n. 2. 

Bryan, Sir Francis, quoted, 182, n. 3, 183, 
n. 2, 185. 

Burgio, Baron de, nuncio in London 1530- 
I 533 » 232 > 233* nil. 2, 3, 247 - 


Cajetan, Thomas de Vio, cardinal (1469- 
1534), quoted, 91 n. on doctrine of the 
Mass ; reference to Henry's marriage with 
Catherine in his Commentary on St. 
Thomas, 168-70 ; teaching on papal in¬ 
fallibility, 172, n. 2 ; on rdle of church in 
Catholic’s act of faith, 197 n., 198 n. 1 ; 
and council of Florence, 204, n. 2 ; and 
schismatic council of Pisa (1511), 205 ; on 
heresy, 341, n. 2 ; also 262, n. 2. 

Calvin, John, quoted 141, n. 1, 142, n. 2. 

Cambrai, peace of, 189-90, 191. 

Cambridge, University of, in 1517, 78, 83 n., 
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repudiates papal primacy, 261, n. 1, 271-2. 
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relations with England, 112 ; legate to try 
the divorce suit, 175-6 ; character, 178 ; 
arrives in London, 178 ; warns Wolsey not 
to raise question of pope’s power to 
dispense, 178, n. 3 ; argues with Henry, 
179, with Catherine, 179-80; at the 
Blackfriars trial, 186-9; deceived by 
Henry, 207 ; on Wolsey’s fall, 209, n. 1 ; 
effect of his Blackfriars decision, 217-8 ; 
and Charles V, 234, 235 ; his own opinion 
on Catherine’s case, 262 ; deprived of 
Salisbury, 267. n. 3, 347, n. 1 ; quoted, 
166. n. 6, 176, n. 3, 178, n. 3, 179, n., 180 
184, n. 4,187, 189, n. 1,190, n. 3,233, n. 3. 

Canonists, why important to English kings, 
72 - 4 - 

Capitalist, beginning to be a political 
power by 1517, 13 fF.; Catholic preachers 
denounce sins of, 97. 

Capon, see Salcot. 

Carthusians, tributes to their holy life, 67 
(and n.); also 276, 279, n. 4, 280, 297, 
n. 1, 318, n. 4, 368, n. 1 ; and Defensor 
Pads , 331, n. 5. 

Casale, Sir Gregory, English diplomatic 
agent in Rome, 157, n. 2, 173, 174 n., 176, 
n. 3, 182 ; witness to bad faith of Henry 
and Wolsey, 183, n. 4, 187, n. 2, 189. 

Catherine of Aragon (1485-1536), 76, 176; 
refuses to abandon her case, 179-80; 


produces the Brief, 180; attempts to 
coerce, 180, 187 ; Henry’s public praise 
of, 181, 188 ; and the Blackfriars trial, 
187, 188 ; refuses the oath of 1534, 276 ; 
letter to Paul III, 281 ; refuses to be a 
cause of civil war, 297 ; death of, 355 ; 
also 277, n. 1. 

Caxton, William, 98. 

Cecil, Algernon, quoted, 147, n. 3, 154, n. 2. 

Chambers, R. W., quoted, 75 n., 210, n. 2, 
256, n. 1, 263, n. 6, 322, n. 5. 

Chapuys, Eustace, 207, 215, 218, n. 1, 232, 
n. 6, 233, 247, 249, n. 2, 255, n. 3, 266, 
n. 4, 277. n. 3, 282, n. 1, 297, 320, 346, 
n. 2, 349, n. 1, 356, n. 2, 362, n. 1. 

Charles V, emperor, no, 111, 177, 213, 234, 
235, 242, n. 2. 

Chauncy, Maurice (1509-1581), 84, n. 2, 279, 
n. 4, 280. 

Chubbs, William, master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, 345. 

Civilians (i.e. Roman Law experts), their 
national importance in the early sixteenth 
century, 21, 73-4 ; the chief of them were 
then clergy, 21 ; lay, become judges in 
church courts, 74 ; used by crown as 
agents in Reformation, 283 ff. 

Clement VII (Pope, 1523-1534), makes 
Wolsey legate for life, 112 ; and English 
foreign policy, 114; Lutheranism gains 
during reign of, 116-8 ; character, 165 ; 
in what sense afraid of Charles V, 172, 
n. 4 ; ignorance of Canon Law, 175, n. 3 ; 
Gardiner’s judgment of, 175, n. 3 ; root 
of his blunders, 175-6 ; signs the decretal 
bull, 176 ; his written promise to Henry 
VIII not to revoke the case to Rome, 176, 
179 ; did he advise Henry to marry 
Anne ? 179, 186, n. 2 ; asks Catherine not 
to fight her case, 179; unpopular in 
London because thought to favour 
Henry, 181, 249, n. 2 ; gravely ill (1529)* 
182; refuses to discuss fact of his 
authority, 185 ; refuses to decide suit 
“ out of court ”, 185 ; fear of Henry, 
190 ; which the real cause of the delays, 
217 ff. ; replies to petition of English 
nobles, 219, 378-82 ; stakes all on delay 
(1531), 234; reacts to Cranmer’s de¬ 
fiance in judging the sub iudice marriage 
suit, 261-3 ; death of, 277 ; also 172, 
n. 4, 176. 

Clergy, Parochial in 1517-1530, numbers and 
formation, 83-4 ; Cardinal Allen’s opinion 
of their professional competence, 84; 
Convocation. legislates for in 1531, 84; 
evidence about shortcomings and abuses, 
84 ; St. Thomas More and this, 86-8 ; 
evidence of William de Meltham, 85, 88 
n.; of Lincoln visitations, 102-4 *> Starkey 
and, 104-5 ; in relation to their bishops, 
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81-2 ; abyss between, and their clerical 
betters, 88-9 ; they take oath of 1534, 

270-71* 

Clergy, submission of the (1532), 236-40, 

357-8- 

Clerk, John (Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
i 523 -i 54 i)> 228, 239, 245, 273, 352, n. 3. 

Cleves, Anne of, 365, 366-8. 

Coinage, problem of in sixteenth century, 
15-16. 

Commerce, English revolutionised in 
sixteenth century, 11-12. 

Commissions, royal, to administer oath of 
I 534» 270-2, 275 ; to inventory all church 
property, 283 ; to enquire into monastic 
life, 283 ff. ; to dissolve monasteries 
(1536), 287, 294. 

Commons , Supplication of the (1532), 237-8. 

Constitution, the, in 1517, 19-30 ; Starkey’s 
proposals about it, 29-30. 

Convocation, useless as instrument of eccles¬ 
iastical reform, 214 ; votes that marriage 
with Catherine is not valid, 245 ; repud¬ 
iates papal primacy on religious grounds, 
260-1. 

Council, the King’s—its all-important place 
in national life, 20 ; control of local 
government, 20 ; of the courts, 21, and of 
parliament, 21-2 ; Roman law ideals 
inspire its procedure, 21. 

Craftsman, his economic independence 
already threatened by 1517, 12. 

Cranmer, Thomas (Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, early career, 206, 241-2, 

343-5 J suggests plan to win over univer¬ 
sity opinion, 208 ; on Pole, 222 n. ; 
Friedmann on, 241, n. 2 ; consecration of, 
242 ; an unpopular appointment, 242 ; 
his marriage, 243 ; and false oath, 243 ; 
judgment of the marriage suit, 244-5 ; 
crowns Anne Boleyn, 245 ; Pilgrimage of 
Grace and, 310 ; bans sermons on contro¬ 
verted doctrines and practices (1534), 
346; finds the Boleyn marriage null, 
356 ; commissioned to persecute Ana¬ 
baptists, 363 ; share in condemnation of 
Lambert, 364 ; also 259, n. 1, 361, n. 4. 

Croke, Richard, 215, 252 n. 

Crome, Edward, 347, 363. 

Cromwell, Thomas (1485-1540), 25 ; and 
the Roman Law ideal of absolute kingship, 
27-8 ; early life and character, 223-4; 
and Machiavelli, 225 ; and Marsiglio of 
Padua, 226; plan to despoil Church, 
282 ; his own share of the spoil, 328, 
n. 2 ; the Cleves marriage and his fall, 
365-8 ; the duel between and Pole, 322 
n., 367, n. 2 ; also 264, n. 1, 277, n. 1, 
310, 316, 318, 319, 320, n. 1, 347 n. 

Currency, a grave problem throughout the 
sixteenth century, 15-6. 
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Darcy, Thomas, Lord, 303, 306, 307, 318, 
3i9> 320, n. 2. 

Defensor Pacts , and the Royal Supremacy, 
331 - 5 - 

Denmark, character of the Reformation in, 
117-8. 

De Vera Obedientia , of Stephen Gardiner, 

337742- 

Devotia Moderna —its influence in England 
of Henry VIII, 101. 

Dissolution of the Monasteries, see Monas¬ 
teries. 

Divorce suit of Henry VIII and Catherine 
of Aragon, theories as to origin of, 157-9 ; 
collusive suit of 1527, 162 ; the first peti¬ 
tion to Rome, 165 ; Wolsey changes this, 
164; Clement VI Ts attitude, 166-7; 
Henry’s apparent chance of winning, 
167; Cajetan’s (1516) reference to this 
marriage, 168-70; St. John Fisher’s 
written opinion, 171-2 ; Clement VII’s 
decretal bull, 176; Catherine appeals 
(1528) to pope’s own court, 176 ; dis¬ 
covery of the Brief of Julius II, 177 ; its 
importance, 177 ; produced by Catherine, 
180 ; mission of Bryan and Vannes, 181 ; 
of Gardiner (1529), 182 ; of Bennet, 185 ; 
pope refuses to decide “ out of court ”, 
185. n. 3 ; the trial at Blackfriars, 186-9 ; 
the consultation of the universities, 203, 
215-7 ; letter of nobles to pope, 218-20, 
378-82 ; Roman procedure (1530-1533) 
held up by Henry’s tactics, 218 ; Commons 
protest about divorce (1532), 236 ; 

Cranmer’s judgment, 243-5 ; Convoca¬ 
tion’s vote of March 1533, 245 ; the 
final stage at Rome and the pope’s 
sentence, 261-3 ; the traditional anti- 
papal version as first set out in official 
propaganda, 249-52, 265-6. 

Dodds, M. H. and R., quoted, 303, n. 4, 305, 
306, 308, n. 3, 312, n. 3, 317, n. 2, 320, n. 
2, 338, n. 2. 

Enclosures —already effecting a rural re¬ 
volution by 1517, 9-10 ; government 
critical of, 17. 

England in 1517, population of, 4-5, 32-4 ; 
agricultural crisis, 7-11 ; the scene of 
economic revolution, 11-18; already a 
country apart, 23 ff. ; ideals of public life, 
23 ; Starkey’s description of, 29-30; 
resources compared with other countries, 
114 n. 

English, use of in prayers, 127. 

d’ Entr&ves, A. P., quoted, 331, n. 5, 334, 
335 passim. 

Erasmus, 105, 120, 123, 343. 

Espionage, systematically used by all Tudor 
governments, 20, 21. 
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Exeter, ordinations and institutions in 
diocese of, 1504-1519, 84 n. 

Exomatorium Curatorum , quoted, 96. 


F&rrara, O.P., Sylvester of, 345, n. 2. 

Fetherston, Blessed Richard, martyr (1540), 
368, n. 1. 

Fish, Simon, 134. 

Fisher, H. A. L., quoted, 216, n. 3, 289, n. 4, 
329, n. 2. 

Fisher, St. John (Bishop of Rochester, 1504- 
1535), early life, 75, 78, 81, 83, n. 2 ; and 
Lutheranism, 147-8; Wolsey lies to 
about Henry's divorce scheme, 157 ; his 
written opinion about validity of the 
marriage with Catherine, 171-2 ; Cam- 
peggio and, 179, n. 4 ; declaration at the 
Blackfriars trial, 188 ; and divine origin 
of Roman primacy, 203, n. 6, 204, n. 2 ; 
Commons complain of his speech, 313 ; 
and Royal Supremacy (1531), 229, 233 ; 
and Submission of the Clergy (1532), 239 ; 
and Convocation's vote against validity of 
Aragon marriage, 245 ; put to death, 
280 ; as theologian, 345 ; also 123, 126, 
127, n. 2, 277. 

Fitzjames, Richard (Bishop of London, 
1504-1522), 78, 81 ; and Lollards, 128 ; 
and Richard Hunne, 149, 150-1. 

Florence, General Council of, its definition 
that papal primacy is of divine origin, 
203, n. 6, 204, n. 2. 

Fortescue, Sir John, quoted, 26 -7. 

Foxe, Edward (Bishop of Hereford, 1538), 
25 ; at Rome on divorce business, 175-6 ; 
privately a supporter of Catherine, 241, 
n. 2 ; apologist for Royal Supremacy, 
336 ; ambassador to Lutherans, 348 ; 
also 346, n. 5, 347, n. 3, 353, n. 3, 355, 
356 , 357 * 

Foxe, John (the martyrologist), 28, n. 1, 
126, 127, nn. 2 and 3, 128 passim , 131, 
132, *33> 206, nn - 1 and 4. 244, n. 1, 291, 
n. 1, 346, n. 3, 353. n. 2, 364, n. 2. 

Foxe, Richard (Bishop of Winchester, 
1501-1528), 66, 74-5, 78, 79, n. 3, 83, n. 
2, 103 n. 

Francis of Assisi, St., 123. 

Francis de Sales, St., 70, 123. 

Francis I, of France (1515-1547), on Wolsey 
as originating Henry's divorce, 157, n. 1 ; 
on Henry's suspicions of Wolsey, 182, n. 5, 
186, n. 4; on Henry's resolve to marry 
Anne at all costs, 185. 

Franciscans, Observants, religious order, 
tributes to their holy life, 67 ; also 277, 
3x2. 

Friars, origin and importance of this form 
of religious life, 67-8 ; critics of, in 1517, 
69 ; and later, 69 ; statistics for England, 


69-70 ; geographical distribution of theit 
houses, 69-70; Starkey and, 106; sup¬ 
pressed in 1538-1539, 324-6* 

Friedmann, Paul, quoted, 114, n. 1, 196, n. i, 
232, n. 5, 241, n. 2, 242, n. 1, 247, nn. 1 
and 2, 262, nn. 1 and 2. 


Gairdner, J. G., quoted, 23, n. 1, 131, n. 3, 
134, n. 2,164, n. 2, 215, n. 6, 346, n. 2, 351, 
n. 2, 368, n. 2. 

Gardiner, Stephen (Bishop of Winchester, 
1 53 1-1 555). 25 *» 011 Roman Law ideal of 
absolute kingship, 27-8 ; at Rome on 
divorce business, 175, 182-6 ; Henry’s 
enthusiasm for, 182 ; attacks St. John 
Fisher, 188 ; named Bishop of Winchester, 
209, n. 4, 235 ; and Submission of the 
Clergy, 239 ; excommunicated (?), 247 ; 
administers oath of 1534, 270 ; his De 
Vera Obedientia , 337-42 ; defence of 
Fisher’s execution, 338, n. 1 ; also 206, 
352, n. 3, 364 (and n.), 367. 

Garret, Thomas, 290, 368, n. 3. 

Gasquet, F. A., cardinal, quoted, 48, n. 2, 
67, n. 1, 84, n. 1, 85, n. 3, 102, n. 2, 131, 
nn. 1 and 2, 146, n. 5. 

Ghinucci, Jerome (Bishop of Worcester, 
t5 2 3-t54i), 228-9, 267, n. 3, 347, n. 2. 

Glasse of the Truthe, A, 248-52, 254. 

Goodrich, Thomas (Bishop of Ely, 1534- 
1554), 252, n., 275, n. 4, 342, n. 3, 352, n. 3. 

Government, English and Continental ideals 
compared, 23-27. 

Government, Local, the English system in 
sixteenth century, 20-1. 

Guilds, of traders and craftsmen already 
controlled by capitalists in 1517, 12-13. 


Hales, John (1548), quoted, on employers' 
frauds, 14. 

Hallam, Henry, quoted, 20. 

Harding, Thomas (1519-1574), quoted, on 
contemporary standards of monastic 
observance, 108. 

Harvey, J., quoted, 31, n. 1. 

Hazeltine, H. D., quoted, 26. 

Heath, Nicholas (Bishop of Rochester, 
I 539 -J 543 ). 347 . n- 3 . 348 - 

Henry VI 1 , his personal effectiveness as a 
ruler, 7, 16, 19-20, 23. 

Henry VIII, his conception of kingdom as 
his mystical body, 22, 219 ; creates regius 
professorships of Roman Law, 74; 
abolishes study of Canon Law in univer¬ 
sities, 74 ; and heresy (1529), 138, n. 1 ; 
his book against Luther, 146-8 ; named 
Defender of the Faith, 147; effect of 
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divorce proceedings on character of, 156 ; 
bad faith of in these proceedings, 159 ff., 
182, n. 3, 183, n. 4 ; Pole’s words to, on 
their origin, 158-9 ; suggestion criticised 
that he planned divorce in 1514, 168, n. 3 ; 
on papal infallibility, 171 ; his real aim 
with Clement VII, 174-5 I 1 9 shown the 
decretal bull, 176 ; refuses pope’s offer to 
confirm anything lacking in marriage dis¬ 
pensation, 179; his mind already (1528) 
made up, 179; threatens schism, 182 ; 
speeches at Blackfriars trial, 188; his 
share in the Reformation, 195-6 ; on the 
papacy as thing divinely instituted, 202-4 I 
Paul Ill’s excommunication of, 202 ; his 
intentions on morrow of Blackfriars trial, 
217-8 ; argues Royal Supremacy against 
Tunstall, 230-2 ; laity force him to pardon 
freely their praemunire offence, 235-6 ; 
Commons check his “ social ” policy, 
236 ; writes A Glasse of the Truth , 
252. n. 1 ; strength of his position by end 
of 1533, 256 ; difficulties with parliament 
about laws proposed, 260 ; reaction to 
Clement VII’s adverse decision in mar¬ 
riage suit, 263 ; considers (1529) despoiling 
Church, 282, n. 1 ; and the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, 306-7, 315, 316, 317, nn. 1 and 4, 
320 ; balance of parties at end of reign, 
330 ; willing to return to church if ad¬ 
vantageous, 342, n. 1 ; first appointment of 
heretics to bishoprics, 346-7 ; spirit of 
his negotiations with German Lutherans, 
348-9 ; little personal interest in religious 
change, 348 ; and confession of sins, 349 ; 
his defence of the Mass (1538) against 
Lutherans, 357-60 ; authorises English 
bible, 360; character of, St. Thomas 
More on, 154, 159, n. 4, Pole on, 159, n. 4, 
Friedmann on, 196, n. 1, Janelle on, 196, 
n. 1 ; his avarice, 223, 286, n. 1 ; also 278. 

Hereford, ordinations and institutions in 
diocese of, 1504-1535, 84 n. 

Heresy, its essence is wilful obstinacy, 341, 
n. 2. 

Heresy in England before 1534, 127-46 ; at 
Oxford and Cambridge, 133 ; statute of 
1534 defining what not heresy and 
altering procedure in trials for, 259-60 ; 
in royal injunctions for monasteries, 291- 
2 ; in the Ten Articles of 1536, 349 ff. 

Heretics, in Essex, 131 ; in Suffolk, 131 ; 
at Cambridge, 133 n. ; first named to 
bishoprics, 346. See also Lollards. 

Holbeach, Henry (Bishop of Rochester, 
IS43-IS47), 275, n. 1. 

Holdsworth, Sir W. H., quoted, 19-27 
passim , 246, n. 1. 

Hooker, Richard, 139 n. 

Holy Days, Royal proclamation against, 353. 

Hunne, Richard, 149-54. 


Ignatius Loyola, St., 123. 

Imbart de la Tour, P., quoted , 130, n. 2. 

Industry, English, experiencing a revolution 
in early sixteenth century, 12-15. 

Ingworth, Richard (Bishop of Dover), 
agent for surrender of Friars* houses, 
324-26. 

Injunctions, royal, to monasteries (1535), 
291-2 ; of 1536 to all clergy, 353-4; of 
1538 to all clergy, 360-2. 

Instruction, religious, in 1517, 90, 93-5, 98, 
105- 

Interest, first allowed by English law (1545), 
16. 


Janelle, P., quoted, 94, n. 2, 98-Q, 101, 
188, n. 6, 196, n. 1, 248, n. 5, 254, nn. 1 
and 2, 273, n. 1, 277. n. 2, 338, n. 1, 342, 
n. 2. 

Jervaulx, abbey, 290-1. 

Jessopp, A., quoted, 48, n. 4, 287, n. 1. 

Jewel, John (Bishop of Salisbury, 1560- 
1571), 97 ; on Gallicanism, 205, n. 1. 

Joyce, S.J., G. H., quoted, 167, n. 3. 

Joye, George, 133 n., 146. 

Judiciary, controlled by the Council, 21. 

“ Justification by Faith alone,” as taught in 
the first stage of the Reformation, 120-2 ; 
consequences of the theory as a criticism 
of traditional beliefs, 122. 

Justinian, the Institutes of, quoted, 24, n. 2 ; 
contrasted with Bracton, 73 ; his caesaro- 
papism not the same kind of thing as the 
Royal Supremacy, 340, n. 2. 


Kent, Nun of, 276-7. 

Knight, William, secretary to Henry VIII, 
163, 172, 174* 

Knowles, M. D., quoted, 36, n. 2 ; 39, nn. 
1 and 6; 41, n. 5 ; 47, n. 3 ; 66, n. 5 ; 
82, n. 2. 

Kyte, John (Bishop of Carlisle, 1521-1537), 
228, 272, n. 2, 352, n. 3. 


de Lagarde, G., quoted, 331, n. 5, 333, n. 1. 

Laity, English, c. 1517, their piety, 90; 
religious knowledge of, 90, 97-toi ; 
evidence of Lincoln visitations about, 
104 ; and problems of popular religion, 
93-4* 

Lambert, John, condemned for heresy 
(1538), 364. 

Land, the central question in England of the 
whole sixteenth century, 8. 

Late ran, 5th General Council of (1512-1517), 
and Friars, 69 ; and French schism, 205 ; 
condemns conciliar theory, 205, n. 2. 
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Latimer, Hugh (Bishop of Worcester, 1535*" 
1539 ), 97 » i 3 L n. 3, i 95 » 286, n. 1, 310. 
347 (and n.), 35*, 3- 

Law, Canon, relation of to Roman Law, 73 ; 
study of in universities forbidden, 74 ; 
becomes more important to bishops than 
theology, 81 ; how Reformation a protest 
against, 123 ; Pilgrimage of Grace and, 
314. See Canonist. 

Law, English Common Law, the funda¬ 
mental cause why England is “ different ”, 
23 ff. ; its supremacy threatened by 
Tudor Government’s liking for Roman 
Law ideals, 21 ; its procedure also threat¬ 
ened by the same, 25 ; Fortescue on its 
superiority over the Roman Law, 26-7 ; 
Stephen Gardiner and the same, 27-8 ; 
Starkey of the contrary opinion, 26 ; its 
importance as guarding freedom well 
understood, 26; Pilgrimage of Grace 
and, 308. 

Law, Roman (or Civil), the general “ recep¬ 
tion ” of in the sixteenth century, 23-4 ; 
its affinity with state-absolutism, 24-5 ; 
comparison with English Common Law, 
25-7 ; influence of on king’s council as 
organ of government, 21 ; clerics the chief 
organisers of its success, 21 ; influences 
Common Law, 25 ; Fortescue’s criticism 
of, 26-7; Starkey’s praise of, 26 ; 
Cromwell and, 27-8 ; influence on chan¬ 
cery procedure, 73 ; needed for inter¬ 
national diplomacy, 74 ; used to threaten 
papal curia, 232, n. 6 ; Pilgrimage of 
Grace and, 308, n. 3 ; and papal primacy, 
206, n. 1. See also Civilians. 

Layton, Richard, visitor of monasteries, 

283- 4, 312. 

Lee, Edward (Archbishop of York, 1531- 
1544), 235 ; early career, 313, n. 1 ; on 
clergy*8 inability to preach, 95 n. ; ex¬ 
communicated (?), 247; also 273, 311, 
n. 1, 312, 313. 

Lee, Rowland (Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, I534~i543), 266 ; 275, n* 4 > 
277, n. 3, 346, nn. 5 and 6, 352, n. 3. 

Legh, Thomas, visitor of monasteries, 

284- 5, 312. 

Leo X (Pope, 1513-21), and Friars, 69 ; and 
Wolsey, 112, 114. 

Libraries, destruction of by the Protestant 
Reformers, 96. 

Lincoln, diocese of, visitations of monas¬ 
teries, 49-51, 52-3, 56-8, 64 ; of parishes, 
102-4 I heretics in, 127, 128-9. 

Lincolnshire Rising of 1536, 297-302, 

318-9. 

Lingard, quoted, 216, n. 1, 222, n. 1, 243, 
n. 5, 244, n. 2. 

Lipson, quoted, 4, 6, n. 2, 8, n. 1, 18, n. 2. 


Literature, religious, in England of 1517, 
98-101. 

Lollards, 100; survival of and persecution of 
in sixteenth century, 126; their doctrines, 
127 ; districts where found, 127; also 362. 

London, John, visitor of monasteries, 285. 

London, population in 1517, 5 ; influence 
on national events, 6 n. ; heretics in, 
1511-1532, 128, 130-3. 

Longland, John (Bishop of Lincoln, 1521- 
1547), 81 ; and Lollards, 128 ff. ; also 
228, 239, 247, 273, n. 3, 301, 352, n. 3. 

LouisXII, of France (1498-1515), ‘‘divorce ” 
of, 180 ; schism of, 205. 

Luther, Martin, his 95 theses, 3 ; forces 
making for his success, 116 ; theories 
condemned by Leo X in 1520, x 17 ; per¬ 
sonality and qualifications, 119 ; in¬ 
fluence in England of his translations of 
the Bible, 101 ; the basic theory of his 
revolutionary movement, 120 ff. ; New¬ 
man quoted on his achievement, 123 n. ; 
Luther on all-importance of his doctrine 
of Justification, 139 n. ; replies to Henry 
VIII’s criticism, 147 ; on the papacy, 
199, n. 2 ; official adoption of ideas in 
England, 354, 356, 358, 360, n. 1 ; also 
142, n. 2. 


McIlwain, quoted, 331, n. 5. 

Maitland, F. W., quoted, 25, 26, n. 1, 31, 
n. 2, 77, n. 2, 308, n. 3. 

Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond 
(1442-1509), 78, 79, 83 n. 

Maroto, Ph., quoted, 55. 

Marshall, William, 310, 322, n. 2. 

Marsiglio of Padua, 226, 232, n. 2, 254, 269, 
282, 310, 331-5. 

Mass, doctrine of, as taught to laity c. 1517, 
90 ; late medieval theologians and, 91-2 ; 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Cajetan quoted 
on, 91 n. ; the Reformers and, 92. 

Masure, E., quoted, 95 n. 

Mattingly, G., quoted, 109, 156, n. 3, 161 
n., 168, n. 3, 177, nn. 1 and 2, 191 n., 
196, n. 1, 218, nn. 1 and 3, 224, n. 2, 232, 
n. 6, 234, n. 2, 243, n. 3, 255, n. 4, 276, 
nn. 5 and 6, 281, n. 3, 297, n. 1, 310. 

Melancthon, Philip, 54, 116. 

Meltham, William de, 85, 88 n. 

Merriman, R. B., quoted, 223, n. 1, 224, n. 5, 
225, nn. 2 and 3, 226, n. 1, 277, n. 1, 365, 
n. 1, 366, n. 2, 367, nn. 1 and 2. 

Mohler, quoted, 139 n., 141, nn. 1 and 4. 

Monasteries, dissolution of, the act of 
1536, 287, 292-4; as executed, 294; 
varied effect, 294 ff.; restoration de¬ 
manded by Pilgrimage of Grace, 312. 

Monasteries, royal visitation offi535)» 283 ff* 
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Monasteries, surrender of the “ greater ”, 
322, 326-8 ; the statute ratifying this, 
327-8. 

Monasteries, properties of, how disposed of 
by crown, 328-9. 

Monasticism, the ideal common to all its 
phases, 36-8 ; history of in England, 
38-41 ; as a life, 37-8; standard of 
observance in Tudor England, 66-7; 
destroyed wherever Reformation succeeds, 
116 ; Reformation theology fatal to, 122 ; 
statistics of monastic population (1535), 
40 ; number of houses, 41-4 ; revenues, 
44; its employment of lay workers, 
45-6 ; Convocation of 1531 and, 86 n. ; 
Starkey and, 105-6 ; Robert Aske and, 
306, n. 2, 324 ; Pilgrimage of Grace on, 
314. See also Abbeys. 

Money, striking changes in its value after 
1517, I5 _ i6 ; new techniques of using, 
come to influence all social life, 16. 

Money-lending, a new lawful profession in 
sixteenth century, 16. 

More, St. Thomas, the Utopia , 10 ; and 
Lollards, 127 ; on heretical books, 134, 
nn. 1 and 2 ; and Richard Foxe, 75 ; and 
clerical ill-living, 86-8 ; and Tyndale, 
134, n. 3 ; his reply to Luther in Henry 
VIII’s name, 147 ; and Lutheranism, 
155, n. 2 ; the Dialogue , 148-9 ; on 
Henry VIII’s character, 154 ; on the 
divine origin of Roman primacy, 203, 
204, n. 2, 293, 341, n. 1 ; and the Refor¬ 
mation Parliament, 210 ; and futility of 
Convocation, 214; and Submission of 
the Clergy, 239 ; resigns chancellorship, 
239 ; refuses oath of 1534 and imprisoned, 
275 ; put to death, 280-1 ; also 82, 83, 
93, 100, 123, 154-5, 277. 

Mulieres suspectae, meaning of this technical 
term, 55, n. 2. 

Mumford, Lewis, quoted, 12, n. 1, 14, n. 1, 
29, n. 6. 

Newman, J. H., cardinal, 95 ; on what 
Luther achieved, 123 n. ; on Justifica¬ 
tion, 139, n. 1 ; also 339, n. 3. 

Nominalism, a possible cause of arid 
sermons, 101, n. 2. 

Norfolk, Thomas Howard, 3rd duke (1473— 
1554), and the Pilgrimage of Grace, 303, 
3<>4, 305, 306, 307, 315, 317, 318, 319 ; 
also, 232, n. 6, 304-5, 3^5, 366, 367. 

Norwich, visitations of monasteries in dio¬ 
cese of, 51-2, 53-6, 57, 59-64. 

Nuns, visitations of in diocese of Lincoln, 
49, 52~3» 57-8 ; and of Norwich, 53, 57 ; 
genera] position and statistics in 1517, 
70-1. 

Nykke (or Nyx), Richard (Bishop of Nor¬ 
wich, 1501-1536), 51, 76, 79 n., 206. 
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Oath, to the whole (first) Succession Act 
I 534, 260-1 ; taken by parliament, 
260-1 ; administered to the nation, 
270-77 ; the text (?), 270, n. 1 ; oath 
enacted in second Succession Act, 278. 

Observants, see Franciscans. 

Ockham, William of, 101, n. 2, 109. 

Oldham, Hugh (Bishop of Exeter, 1504- 
t5i9), 79, 84 n. 

Ordinaries , Answer of the (1532), 238-40. 

Ortiz, Alphonso, report to Charles V on 
sentence and last stage of marriage suit, 
262. 

O’Sullivan, Richard, quoted, 19. 

Owst, R. G., quoted, 94, n. 3, 97, 98, 101 n., 
264, n. 2. 

Oxford, University of, 83 n., 84, 215 ; 
repudiates papal primacy. 261, n. 1, 271-2 ; 
royal visitation of, 284. 

Papacy, divinely instituted, universal belief 
in this of the English church, 199-206; 
Wyclif condemned as heretic for denying, 
200 ; Luther also, 200-1 ; Henry VIII 
also, 201, 202 ; and Cranmer, 202 ; St. 
Thomas More and this, 203, 204, n. 2, 
281, 293 ; St. John Fisher and, 203, n. 6 ; 
Bennet hints a denial of it to Clement VII, 
235 ; special royal propaganda against the 
belief, 247 ff., 254-5, 267-9 ; Pilgrimage 
of Grace and, 310 ff., 314 ; Lambert’s 
trials as evidence of the once universal 
belief, 364, n. 2. 

Parishes, evidence of visitations in diocese 
of Lincoln, 1517-1530, 102-4. 

Parker, Matthew (Archbishop of Canterbury, 
*559 _1 575), quoted on destruction of 
libraries, 96, n. 3 ; on Dr. London, 285. 

Parliament, the kind of thing it was under 
the early Tudors, 22-3 ; partly controlled 
by the council, 22 ; the Tudor electorate, 
22-3 ; royal control of, 42-3 ; Pil¬ 
grimage of Grace and, 309. 

Parliament, the Reformation, was it packed ? 
210; boroughs represented in, 210; 
anti-clerical measures of its first session, 
211-15; the Pilgrimage of Grace and, 
309- 

Paul III (Pope, 1534-1549), 69. 

Penny, John (Bishop of Carlisle, J 507-1521), 
77. 

Pickthome, K., quoted, 22, nn. 2 and 4, 
196, n. 2, 210, n. 3, 245, n. 2, 279, n. 2, 
286, n. 1, 303, n. 1. 

Pilgrimage of Grace, 297, 300, 302-320 ; 
the debates at Pontefract, 308 ff. 

Pole, Blessed Margaret, Countess of Salis¬ 
bury, martyr, 368, n. 1. 

Pole, Reginald, cardinal (Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1556-1558), 25, 28 ; on stan¬ 
dard of monastic observance, 67 n. ; and 
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origin of Henry’s divorce scheme, 158-9 ; 
on how to persuade the English, 159, 
n. 4 ; on Henry’s vanity, 159, n. 4, 195 ; 
at Paris on “divorce” business, 215; 
on Cromwell, 224 ; on Cromwell’s rise 
to power, 222 n., 224, n. 5, 226 ; on 
Cranmer’s false oath, 243-4 i and his 
marriage judgment, 244 ; on Tunstall and 
the Royal Supremacy, 274, n. 5 ; and 
Marsiglio’s Defensor Pacts , 331, n. 5 ; on 
Gardiner’s character, 342, n. 2; the duel 
with Cromwell, 222 n., 367, n. 2 ; a 
central figure in history 1535-1540, 222 
n.. 367, n. 2 ; also 336. 

Pollard, A. F., quoted, 6, n. 1, 14, 15, n. 1, 
17, n. 1, 22, n. 3, 79, n. 3, 85, n. 3, 109- 
114 passim, 138, n. 1, 149, nn. 2 and 3, 
154, n. 2, 156, n. 3, 157, n. 2, 207, n. 1, 
208, n. 4, 211, n. 2, 214, n. 2, 215, n. 6, 
222 n., 248, n. 2, 261, n. 3, 262, n. 2, 263, 
n. 4 . 343 , 344 , 345 - 

Pollard, A. W., quoted, 144, n. 6, 145, n. 1. 

Powell, Blessed Edward, martyr, 368, n. 3. 

Power, Eileen, quoted, 289, n. 4. 

Praemunire statutes, Wolsey’s use of, 112, 

113 ; Wolsey indicted under, 208-9 ; the 
whole body of clergy indicted under, 
226-7, 229 ; Pilgrimage of Grace and, 
314 - 

Preaching, state of in I5i7” 1 535, 95, 97~8 ; 
officially organised as means of anti- 
papal propaganda, 247, 248, 255, n. 3, 
263, 264-6, 273, 274, 34h, 353, 354, 360, 
361 (and n,). 

Pr£montr6, canons-regular of, 39, 41, 47, 48. 

Proletariat, already coming into existence 
by 1517, 14. 

Propaganda, officially organised, against pope 
and belief in divine origin of his authority, 
247 ff. ; the beginning of the “ official ” 
history of the English Reformation, 248, 
n. 2, 249, n. 1, 254 ; religious tone given 
to, 255, n. 3 ; prepares nation for oath of 
1534, 264-6 ; why so successful, 269 ; 
legend of monastic scandals as, 286, n. 1 ; 
sermons ordered, 353 ; also 330 ff. 

Protestantism, beginnings of its hold on 
English policy, 349. 

Protestants, origin of the name, 117. 

Pucci, Lorenzo, cardinal of Santi Quattro, 
173 , 175 , n. 1. 

Quattuor Sermones , quoted, 96, n. 2. 

Rastell, John, 263-4, 310. 

Reformation, some general characteristics in 
Germany and Scandinavia, 117-8 ; Ren¬ 
aissance scholarship and, 120 ; in what 
sense a reaction, 122. 

Reformation, in England, one of several 
synchronous revolutions, 7. 


Religion, popular, c. 1517, calumniated by 
Reformers, 93. 

Religious Orders, statistics in 1517, 40 ff. ; 
quality of their observance, 40 ff. ; wealth 
in 1535, 41-4. 

Repps (or Rugge), William (Bishop of 
Norwich, 1536-1549), 59, 347, n. 3, 352, 
n. 3. 

Revolution, Social, Tudor Government’s 
attitude towards, 16-19. 

Reynolds, Blessed Richard, martyr, 280-1. 

ap Rice, John, visitor of monasteries, 285. 

Rome, sack of in 1527, its consequences, 162, 
166. 

Roy, William, ex-Franciscan and heretic, 
133 n., 134, n. 2. 

Rupp, E. G., quoted, 134, n. 3, 139 n., 145, 
n. 3, 146, n. 1. 

Ruthall, Thomas (Bishop of Durham, 1507- 
1523), 76 . 


Sadoleto, 105. 

Saints, cult of Legendary, 99 ; proclamation 
against feasts of, 353 ; royal Injunctions 
and, 353-4, 361, 362. 

St. Germain, Christopher, quoted on mon¬ 
astic observance, 67 n., 310. 

Salcot (or Capon), John (Bishop of Bangor, 
1534 - 1539 , of Salisbury 1539-1556), 59 , 
275, n. 4, 346, n. 5, 347, n. 3. 

Sampson, Richard (Bishop of Chichester, 
1536-1543), 241, n. 2 ; apologist for Royal 
Supremacy, 336-7 ; also 358, 364, n. 1. 

Sander, Nicholas, quoted, 5. 

Savine, A., quoted, 40, n. 2, 41, n. 5. 46 
passim ., 47, n. 3, 50, n. 1, 294, n. 4, 328, 
n. 1. 

Scandals, ecclesiastical, and the Reforma¬ 
tion, 118 ; how far Reformation a protest 
against, 123. 

Schools, Starkey’s proposals for reform of, 

, I0 5- 

Sees, English, statistics of revenue, area, 
number of parishes and estimated popula¬ 
tion, 31 ff. 

Sermo Exhortatorius } quoted, 85. 

Sermons, English Medieval, Dr. Owst and, 
97-8, 101 n. 

Shaxton, Nicholas (Bishop of Salisbury, 
I535~i539), 133, n. 1, 206, 347 (and n.), 
352, n. 3. 

Shirbum, Robert (Bishop of Chichester, 
1508-1536), 76, 79, n, 3, 273, 352 , n. 3. 

Skip, John (Bishop of Hereford, 1539-1552), 
347, n. 3* 

Smith, H. Maynard, quoted, 146, nn. 1 and 4. 

Smyth, William (Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, 1492-1496 ; of Lincoln, 1496- 
1514), 77, 78, 79, 83 n. ; and Lollards, 
128. 
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Standish, Henry (Bishop of St. Asaph, 
1518-1535), 149, 152-4, 188, 228, 239- 
Star Chamber, the court of, 20 ; Wolsey 
and, 109. 

Starkey, Thomas, Dialogue , quoted, 25, n. 5, 
28-30, 104-6, 280, 331, n. 5. 

State, the, everywhere the Reformers* 
main resource, 118. 

Statutes— 

(1351) of Labourers, 17. 

(1401) 2 Henry IV. c. 15 De Heretico 
Comburendo, 259. 

(1437) protecting guilds against the 
wealthy, 17. 

(1464) 4 Edw. IV c. 1 against paying 
wages in kind, 18. 

(1489-1517) against Enclosures, 17. 

(1504) Judges to control guild ordinances, 
17- 

(1512) against paying wages in kind, 18. 

— 4 Henry VIII c. 2 against benefit of 
clergy for clerks in 
minor orders, 211. 
(1529) 21 — c. 2 regulating sanc¬ 

tuaries, 211. 

— c. 5 regulating pro¬ 

bate fees, 211. 

— c. 6 regulating mor¬ 

tuaries, 211. 

— c. 13 against non¬ 

residence and plur¬ 
alities, 211. 


(1531) 22 — 

c. 15 ratifying pardon 
of clergy’s prae¬ 
munire offences, 
235- 

(1532) 23 — 

c. 20 Annates Act, 
236-7. 

(1533) 24 — 

c. 12 Statute of 
Appeals, 245-6. 

f»534) 25 — 

c. 20 Ecclesiastical 
Appointments Act, 
256. 


c. 21 Dispensations 
Act, 256. 

— 

c. 19 Submission of 

— 

the Clergy Act, 
239, n. 5, 257. 

— 

c. 22 Succession Act, 
258. 

— 

c. 14 Heresy Act, 
259-60. 


c. 5 depriving Cam- 
peggio and Ghin- 
ucci of their sees, 
267, n. 3. 

(1534) 26 — 

c. 1 Act of Suprem¬ 
acy, 278. 


c. 2 Succession Act, 
278. 
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(1534) 26 Henry VIII c. 13 Treason Act, 
278-9. 

— c. 3 Annates Act, 279 

(1536) 27 — c. 28 Suppression of 

the Lesser Monas¬ 
teries, 292, 293-4. 

— c. 27 Court of the 

Augmentations set 
up, 294, n. 3. 

(1539) 3 r — c. 13 Dissolution of 
Monasteries, 327- 
8 . 

— c. 14 Six Articles 

Act, 365-6. 

(1555) 2 & 3 Philip 

& Mary c. 11 Weavers’ Act, 
17- 

(*563) 5 Eliz. c. 4 Statute of Ap¬ 

prentices, 18. 

(1601) 43 & 44 — c. 2. Poor Law, 18. 
Stephen, J. S., quoted, 25, n. 3. 

Stokesley, John (Bishop of London, 1530- 
1539), 25, 104 n., 130, 215, 228, 239, 
266, 347, 352, n. 3, 358, 364, n. 1. 
Succession Acts of 1534, 258-9, 278. 
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